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CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 

CONTUBUTKD  TO 

THE  EDINBTJEGH  EEVTBW. 


MAT^ATVTR  D'AEBLAT.    (Januaet  1848.) 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D^Arhlaij,    Five  vols.  8vo. 
London:  1842. 

Though  the  world  saw  and  heard  little  of  Madame  D'Arblay 
dnring  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life,  and  though  that  little 
did  not  add  to  her  &nie,  there  were  thousands,  we  believe, 
who  felt  a  singular  emotion  when  they  learned  that  she  was 
no  longer  among  us.    The  news  of  her  death  carried  the 
mmds  of  men  back  at  one  leap  over  two  generations,  to  the 
tune  when  her  first  literary  triumphs  were  won.    All  those 
nhom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  revere  as  intellectual  pa- 
tiiarchs  seemed  children  when  compared  with  her ;  for  Burke 
hki  sate  up  all  night  to  read  her  writings,  and  Johnson  had 
pronounced  her  superior  to  Fielding,  when  Rogers  was  still  a 
tAooIboy,  and  Southey  still  in  petticoats.  Yet  more  strange 
fid  it  seem  that  we  should  just  have  lost  one  whose  name 
hi,  been  widely  celebrated  before  any  body  had  heard  of 
r  mo  iDostrious  men  who,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  ago, 
L  Wm,  after  a  long  and  splendid  career,  borne  with  honour 
H  ^fta  grave.   Yet  so  it  was.    Frances  Bumey  was  at  the 
Br  hlftd  of  fiune  and  popularity  before  Cowper  had  published 
I  Hi  Ink  ndnme,  before  Person  had  gone  up  to  college,  before 
'WL  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  before  the 
v^rBnikine  had  been  once  heard  in  Westminster  Hall. 

ace  of  her  first  work,  sixty-two  years  had 
\  #di  interval  had  been  crowded,  not  only  with 
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jmamine  soap,  and  the  air  of  a  heath  on  a  fine  mommg  in 
Haj.  Both  works  ought  to  be  consulted  by  every  person 
who  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  oxu* 
literature  and  our  manners.  But  to  read  the  Diary  is  a 
pleasure ;  to  read  the  Memoirs  will  always  be  a  task. 

We  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  harmless  amusement  to  our 
readers  if  we  attempt,  with  the  help  of  these  two  books,  to 
giro  them  an  account  of  the  most  important  years  of  Madame 
D'Arblay's  life. 

She  was  descended  from  a  family  which  bore  the  name  of 
Macbumey,  and  which,  though  probably  of  Irish  origin,  had 
been  long  settled  in  Shropshire,  and  was  possessed  of  con- 
siderable estates  in  that  county.    Unhappily,  many  years 
before  her  birth,  the  Macbumeys  began,  as  if  of  set  purpose 
and  in  a  spirit  of  determined  rivahy,  to  expose  and  ruin 
ihemselTes.    The  heir  apparent,  "NLr.  James  Macbumey, 
offended  his  &ther  by  making  a  runaway  match  with  an 
actress  fix)m  Gk>odman's  Fields.    The  old  gentleman  could 
devise  no  more  judicious  mode  of  wreaking  vengeance  on 
his  undutifhl  boy  than  by  marrying  the  cook.    The  cook 
gave  birth  to  a  son  named  Joseph,  who  succeeded  to  all  the 
ttie  lands  of  the  family,  while  James  was  cut  off  with  a 
dulling.    The  favourite  son,  however,  was  so  extravagant, 
that  he  soon  became  as  poor  as  his  disinherited  brother. 
Both  were  forced  to  earn  their  bread  by  their  labour.  Joseph 
turned  dancing  master,  and  settled  in  Norfolk.  James  struck 
off  the  Mac  from  the  beginning  of  his  name,  and  set  up  as 
a  portrait  painter  at  Chester.    Here  he  had  a  son  named 
Charles,  weU  known  as  the  author  of  the  History  of  Music, 
tad  as  the  fiEither  of  two  remarkable  children,  of  a  son  dis- 
tinguished by  learning,  and  of  a  daughter  stiU  more  honour- 
I  a%  divtug^ahifl  by  genius. 

Omrle;?  early  showed  a  taste  for  that  art,  of  which,  at  a 
pri^xlj  he  became  the  historian.    He  was  apprenticed 
I  k  a  CLleAinit«d  musician  in  London,  and  applied  himself  to 
I  A>ij  with  vigour  and  success.    He  soon  found  a  kind  and 
^JIliBiBcgnt  patron  in  Pulk  Greville,  a  highborn  and  highbred 
Hki^  iilio  seems  to  have  had  in  large  measure  all  the  accom- 
V^MBmite  and  all  the  follies,  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices, 
^plAt  a  Imndred  years  ago,  were  considered  as  making  up 
h;iniLf*  r  i  ^  ivfine  gentleman.    Under  such  protection, 
artist  had  every  prosj)ect  of  a  brilliant  career  in 
■^LB^  his  health  failed.    It  became  necessar}-  for 
l^m|||||||>m  the  smoke  and  river  fog  of  London,  to 
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water,  on  which  he  dined  in  a  hackney  coach,  while  hurrying 
from  one  scholar  to  another.  Two  of  his  daughters  he  sent 
to  a  seminary  at  Paris ;  but  he  imagined  that  Frances  would 
nm  some  risk  of  being  perverted  from  the  Protestant  faith  if 
she  were  educated  in  a  Catholic  country,  and  he  therefore  kept 
her  at  home.  No  governess,  no  teacher  of  any  art  or  of  any 
language,  was  provided  for  her.  But  one  of  her  sisters  showed 
her  how  to  write ;  and,  before  she  was  fourteen,  she  began  to 
find  pleasure  in  reading. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  reading  that  her  intellect  was 
formed.  Indeed,  when  her  best  novels  were  produced,  her 
knowledge  of  books  was  very  small.  When  at  the  height  of 
Iier  fame,  she  was  unacquainted  with  the  most  celebrated 
wdks  of  Voltaire  and  Moli^ ;  and,  what  seems  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, had  never  heard  or  seen  a  line  of  Churchill,  who, 
when  she  was  a  girl,  was  the  most  popular  of  living  poets.  It 
it  particularly  deserving  of  observation  that  she  appears  to 
have  been  by  no  means  a  novel  reader.  Her  father's  library 
was  large ;  and  he  had  admitted  into  it  so  many  books  which 
rigid  moralists  generally  exclude  that  he  felt  uneasy,  as  he 
afterwards  owned,  when  Johnson  began  to  examine  the 
shelves.  But  in  the  whole  collection  there  was  only  a  single 
novel,  Fielding's  AmeUa. 

An  education,  however,  which  to  most  girls  would  have 
been  useless,  but  which  suited  Fanny^s  mind  better  than 
elaborate  culture,  was  in  constant  progress  during  her  pas- 
age  from  childhood  to  womanhood.    The  great  book  of  hu- 
man nature  was  turned  over  before  her.    Her  father's  social 
position  was  very  peculiar.     He  belonged  in  fortune  and 
station  to  the  middle  class.    His  daughters  seemed  to  Iiave 
been  suffered  to  mix  freely  with  those  whom  butlers  and 
i^ti&g  maids  call  vxdgar.  We  are  told  that  they  were  in  the 
I  libit  of  ]3lnying  with  the  children  of  a  wigmaker  who  lived 
I  1i  the  aJjoiniiig  house.    Yet  few  nobles  could  assemble  in  the 
IrilHIilttlely  mansions  of  Grosvenor  Square  or  Saint  James's 
f  Sfuie,  a  society  so  various  and  so  brilliant  as  was  sometimes 
L  le  be  finmd  in  Dr.  Bumey's  cabin.    His  mind,  though  not 
ll|Kf  powerful  or  capacious,  was  restlessly  active  ;  and,  in  the 
^Hta||h«£l|is  professional  pursuits,  he  had  contrived  to  lay 
^^^^^Hlpcellaneous  information.    His  attainments,  the 
t  bis  temper,  and  the  gentle  simplicity  of  his  man- 
aMained  for  him  ready  admission  to  the  first  literary 
Tlule  he  was  still  at  Lynn,  he  had  won  Johnson's 
laiiiig  with  honest  zeal  the  praises  of  the  English 
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Dictionary.  In  London  the  two  friends  met  frequently,  and 
agreed  most  harmoniously.  One  tie,  indeed,  was  wanting  to 
their  mutual  attachment.  Bumey  loved  his  own  art  pas- 
sionately ;  and  Johnson  just  knew  the  bell  of  Saint  Clement's 
church  fix)m  the  organ.  They  had,  however,  many  topics  in 
common ;  and  on  winter  nights  their  conversations  were  some- 
times prolonged  till  the  fire  had  gone  out,  and  the  candles  had 
burned  away  to  the  wicks.  Bumey's  admiration  of  the  powers 
which  had  produced  Easselas  and  The  Eambler  bordered  on 
idolatry.  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  condescended  to  growl 
out  that  Bumey  was  an  honest  fellow,  a  man  whom  it  was 
impossible  not  to  like. 

Gktrrick,  too,  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Poland  Street  and 
Saint  Martin's  Lane.  That  wonderM  actor  loved  the  society 
of  children,  partly  from  good  nature,  and  partly  from  vaniiy. 
The  ecstasies  of  mirth  and  terror,  which  his  gestures  and  play 
of  countenance  never  failed  to  produce  in  a  nursery,  flattered 
him  quite  as  much  as  the  applause  of  mature  critics.  He 
often  exhibited  all  his  powers  of  mimicry  for  the  amusement 
of  the  little  Bumeys,  awed  them  by  shuddering  and  crouch- 
ing as  if  he  saw  a  ghost,  scared  them  by  raving  like  a  maniac 
in  Saint  Luke's,  and  then  at  once  became  an  auctioneer,  a 
chinmey sweeper,  or  an  old  woman,  and  made  them  laugh  till 
the  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  names  of  all  the  men 
of  letters  and  artists  whom  Prances  Bumey  had  an  opportuniiy 
of  seeing  and  hearing.  Colman,  Twining,  Harris,  Baretti, 
Hawkesworth,  Eeynolds,  Barry,  were  among  those  who  occa- 
sionally surrounded  the  tea  table  and  supper  tray  at  her 
father's  modest  dwelling.  This  was  not  all.  The  distinction 
which  Dr.  Bumey  had  acquired  as  a  musician,  and  as  the  his- 
torian of  music,  attracted  to  his  house  the  most  eminent  musi- 
cal performers  of  that  age.  The  greatest  Italian  singers  who 
visited  England  regarded  him  as  the  dispenser  of  fame  in 
their  art,  and  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  his  suffi-age.  Pa- 
chierotti  became  his  intimate  friend.  The  rapacious  Agujari, 
who  sang  for  nobody  else  under  fifty  pounds  an  air,  sang  her 
best  for  Dr.  Bumey  without  a  fee ;  and  in  the  company  of  Dr. 
Bumey  even  the  haughty  and  eccentric  Grabrielli  constrained 
herself  to  behave  with  civility.  It  was  thus  in  his  power  to 
give,  with  scarcely  any  expense,  concerts  equal  to  those  of  the 
aristocracy.  On  such  occasions  the  quiet  street  in  which  he 
Kved  was  blocked  up  by  coroneted  chariots,  and  his  little 
drawingroom  was  crowded  with  peers,  peeresses,  ministers^ 
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and  ambassadors.  On  one  evening,  of  which  we  happen  to 
have  a  full  account,  there  were  present  Lord  Mulgrave,  Lord 
Brace,  Lord  and  Lady  Edgecumbe,  Lord  Barrington  from  the 
War  Office,  Lord  Sandwich  from  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Ash- 
bamham,  with  his  gold  key  dangling  from  his  pocket,  and 
the  French  Ambassador,  M.  De  Guignes,  i*enowned  for  his 
fine  person  and  for  his  success  in  gallantry.  But  the  great 
show  of  the  night  was  the  Eussian  Ambassador,  (Jount  Orloff, 
whose  gigantic  figure  was  all  in  a  blaze  with  jewels,  and  in 
whose  demeanour  the  untamed  ferocity  of  the  Scythian  might 
be  discerned  through  a  thin  varnish  of  French  politeness.  As 
he  stalked  about  the  small  parlour,  brushing  the  ceiling  with 
his  toupee,  the  girls  whispered  to  each  other,  with  mingled 
admiration  and  horror,  that  he  was  the  favoured  lover  of  his 
august  mistress ;  that  he  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  the  re- 
volution to  which  she  owed  her  throne ;  and  that  his  huge 
hands,  now  glittering  with  diamond  rings,  had  given  the  last 
squeeze  to  the  windpipe  of  her  unfortunate  husband. 

With  such  illustrious  guests  as  these  were  mingled  aU  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  race  of  lions,  a  kind  of 
game  which  is  hunted  in  London  every  spring  with  more 
than  Meltonian  ardour  and  perseverance.  Bruce,  who  had 
washed  down  steaks  cut  from  living  oxen  with  water  from 
the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  came  to  swagger  and  talk  about 
his  travels.  Omai  lisped  broken  English,  and  made  all  the 
assembled  musicians  hold  their  ears  by  howling  Otaheitean 
lo?e  songs,  such  as  those  with  which  Oberea  charmed  her 
Opano. 

With  the  literary  and  fashionable  society,  which  occa- 
skmally  met  under  Dr.  Bumey's  roof,  Frances  can  scarcely 
he  said  to  have  mingled.   She  was  not  a  musician,  and  could 
therefore  bear  no  part  in  the  concerts.    She  was  shy  almost 
to  awkwardness,  and  scarcely  ever  joined  in  the  conversation. 
Ike  slightest  remark  from  a  stranger  disconcerted  her  ;  and 
Mnihe  old  friends  of  her  father  who  tried  to  draw  her  out 
iodi  seldom  extract  more  than  a  Yes  or  a  No.    Her  figure 
W  small,  her  &ce  not  distinguished  by  beauty.    She  was 
iHSalHe  suffered  to  withdraw  quietly  to  the  backgi-ound, 
ii^i  ^mobaorved  herself,  to  observe  all  that  passed.  Her 
MBSil  wiations  were  aware  that  she  had  good  sense,  but 
ui  to  have  suspected  that,  under  her  demure  and 
2  Asjportment,  were  concealed  a  fertile  invention  and  a 
sMM«if  ilie  ridiculous.    She  had  not,  it  is  true,  an  eye 
10'  shades  of  character.    But  every  marked  pecu- 
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liarity  instantly  caught  her  notice  and  remained  engraven  on 
her  imagination.  Thus  while  still  a  girl,  she  had  laid  up 
such  a  store  of  materials  for  fiction  as  few  of  those  who  mix 
much  in  the  world  are  able  to  accumulate  during  a  long  life. 
She  had  watched  and  listened  to  people  of  every  class,  from 
princes  and  great  ofiicers  of  state  down  to  artists  living  in 
garrets,  and  poets  familiar  with  subterranean  cookshops. 
Hundreds  of  remarkable  persons  had  passed  in  review  before 
her,  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  lords  and  fiddlers, 
deans  of  cathedrals  and  managers  of  theatres,  travellers  lead- 
ing about  newly  caught  savages,  and  singing  women  escorted 
by  deputy  husbands. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  Frances 
by  the  society  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, that  she  began  to  write  little  fictitious  narratives  as  soon 
as  she  could  use  her  pen  with  ease,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
was  not  very  early.  Her  sisters  were  amused  by  her  stories: 
but  Dr.  Bumey  knew  nothing  of  their  existence ;  and  in 
another  quarter  her  literary  propensities  met  with  serious 
discouragement.  When  she  was  fifteen,  her  father  took  a 
second  wife.  The  new  Mrs.  Bumey  soon  found  out  that  her 
stepdaughter  was  fond  of  scribbling,  and  delivered  several 
goodnatured  lectures  on  the  subject.  The  advice  no  doubt 
was  weU  meant,  and  might  have  been  given  by  the  most 
judicious  friend ;  for  at  that  time,  from  causes  to  which  we 
may  hereafter  advert,  nothing  could  be  more  disadvantageous 
to  a  young  lady  than  to  be  known  as  a  novelwriter.  Frances 
yielded,  relinquished  her  favourite  pursuit,  and  made  a  bon- 
fire of  aU  her  manuscripts.* 

She  now  hemmed  and  stitched  from  breakfast  to  dinner 
with  scrupulous  regularity.  But  the  dinners  of  that  time 
were  early;  and  the  afternoon  was  her  own.  Though  she 
had  given  up  novel  writing  she  was  still  fond  of  using  her 
pen.  She  began  to  keep  a  diary,  and  she  corresponded 
largely  with  a  person  who  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  share 
in  the  formation  of  her  mind.  This  was  Samuel  Crisp,  an 
old  friend  of  her  father.  His  name,  well  known,  near  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  the  most  splendid  circles  of  London,  has  long 
been  forgotten.  His  history  is,  however,  so  interesting  and 
instmctiTe,  that  it  tempts  us  to  venture  on  a  digression. 

*  Thm  it  lome  difficultj  here  &•  to  effect,  acconling  to  the  editor^!  own 

Um  duQiiolonr.  *'Thi«  tamfioe,"  tayt  ihowing.  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 

tlM«diteroftfisDMnr,  "  was  miide  in  tlM  second  Mrs.  Bnmey ;  and  Frances  was 

*  yowtt  anthoMs's  fifteenth  prear.**  This  in  her  sixteenth  year  when  her  fiither*! 

mw  act  1»;  lor  the  laenfice  was  the  second  marriage  took  place. 
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Long  before  Frances  Bumey  was  bom,  Mr.  Crisp  had 
made  his  entrance  into  the  world,  with  every  advantage.  He 
was  well  connected  and  weU  educated.  His  face  and  figure 
were  conspicuously  handsome ;  his  manners  were  polished ; 
his  fortune  was  easy ;  his  character  was  without  stain ;  he 
lived  in  the  best  society ;  he  had  read  much ;  he  talked  well ; 
his  taste  in  literature,  music,  painting,  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, was  held  in  high  esteem.  Nothing  that  the  world  can 
give  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  happiness  and  respecta- 
bility, except  that  he  should  understand  the  limits  of  his 
powers,  and  should  not  throw  away  distinctions  which  were 
within  his  reach  in  the  pursuit  of  distinctions  which  were 
unattainable. 

It  is  an  uncontrolled  truth,"  says  Swiffc,  "  that  no  man 
ever  made  an  ill  figure  who  understood  his  own  talents, 
nor  a  good  one  who  mistook  them."    Every  day  brings  with 
it  fresh  illustrations  of  this  weighty  saying;  but  the  best 
commentary  that  we  remember  is  the  history  of  Samuel 
Crisp.    Men  like  him  have  their  proper  place,  and  it  is  a 
most  important  one,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Letters.    It  is 
by  the  judgment  of  such  men  that  the  rank  of  authors  is 
finally  determined.    It  is  neither  to  the  multitude,  nor  to 
the  few  who  are  gifted  with  great  creative  genius,  that  we 
aie  to  look  for  sound  critical  decisioDs.    The  multitude,  un- 
acquainted with  the  best  models,  are  captivated  by  whatever 
stems  and  dazzles  them.    They  deserted  Mrs.  Siddons  to  run 
after  Master  Betty ;  and  they  now  prefer,  we  have  no  doubt. 
Jack  Sheppard  to  Von  Artevelde.    A  man  of  great  original 
genius,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  has  atteined  to  mas- 
tey  in  some  high  walk  of  art,  is  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly 
trittted  as  a  judge  of  the  performances  of  others.    The  erro- 
BeoQS  decisions  pronounced  by  such  men  are  without  number. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  jealousy  makes  them  unjust, 
a  more  creditable  explanation  may  easily  be  found.  The 
Dance  of  a  work  shows  that  some  of  the  foculties  of 
tie  fiTithor  have  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  rest ; 
for  it  is  not  given  to  the  human  intellect  to  expand  itself 
wiWy  in  all  directions  at  once,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time 
glpli^  and  well  proportioned.    Whoever  becomes  preemi- 
any  art,  nay,  in  any  style  of  art,  generally  does  so  by 
4f  Umself  with  intense  and  exclusive  enthusiasm  to 
wife  of  one  kind  of  excellence.    His  perception  of 
di  of  excellence  is  therefore  too  often  impaired, 
i  own  department  he  praises  and  blames  at  random. 
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and  is  br  less  to  be  t^ted  than  the  mere  connoisseur,  who 
produces  nothing,  and  whose  business  is  only  to  judge  and 
enjoy.  One  painter  is  distinguished  by  his  exquisite  finish- 
ing. He  toils  day  after  day  to  bring  the  reins  of  a  cabbage 
'  leaf,  the  folds  of  a  lace  yeil,  the  wrinkles  of  an  old  woman's 
face,  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.  In  the  time  which  he 
employs  on  a  square  foot  of  canyass,  a  master  of  a  different 
order  covers  the  walls  of  a  palace  with  gods  burying  giants 
under  mountains,  or  makes  the  cupola  of  a  church  alive  with 
seraphim  and  martyrs.  The  more  fervent  the  passion  of  each 
of  these  artists  for  his  art,  the  higher  the  merit  of  each  in 
his  own  line,  the  more  unlikely  it  is  that  they  will  justly 
appreciate  each  other.  Many  persons  who  never  handled  a 
pencil  probably  do  tax  more  justice  to  Michael  Angelo  than 
would  have  been  done  by  Gerard  Douw,  and  far  more  justice 
to  Gerard  Douw  than  would  have  been  done  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

It  is  the  same  with  literature.  Thousands,  who  have  no 
spark  of  the  genius  of  Dryden  or  Wordsworth,  do  to  Dryden 
the  justice  which  has  never  been  done  by  Wordsworth,  and 
to  Wordsworth  the  justice  which,  we  suspect,  would  never 
have  been  done  by  Dryden.  Gray,  Johnson,  Eichardson, 
Fielding,  are  all  highly  esteemed  by  the  great  body  of  intelli- 
gent and  well  informed  men.  But  Gray  could  see  no  merit 
in  Basselas ;  and  Johnson  could  see  no  merit  in  the  Bard. 
Fielding  thought  Eichardson  a  solemn  prig ;  and  Eichardson 
perpetually  expressed  contempt  and  disgust  for  Fielding's 
lowness. 

Mr.  Crisp  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  have  been  a 
man  eminently  qualified  for  the  useful  office  of  a  connoisseur. 
TTiH  talents  and  knowledge  fitted  him  to  appreciate  justly 
almost  every  species  of  intellectual  superiority.  As  an  adviser 
he  was  inestimable.  Nay,  he  might  probably  have  held  a 
respectable  rank  as  a  writer,  if  he  would  have  confined  him- 
self to  some  department  of  literature  in  which  nothing  more 
than  sense,  taste,  and  reading  was  reqidred.  Unhappily  he 
set  his  heart  on  being  a  great  poet,  wrote  a  tragedy  in  five 
acts  on  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  offered  it  to  Grarrick,  who 
was  his  personal  friend.  Grarrick  read,  shook  his  head,  and 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be  wise  in  Mr.  Crisp  to 
stake  a  reputation,  which  stood  high,  on  the  success  of  such 
^  piece.  Bat  the  author,  blinded  by  ambition,  set  in  motion 
^aiMhiiierjr  such  as  none  could  long  resist.  His  intercessors 
ifun  til*  most  eloquent  man  and  the  most  lovely  woman  of 
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iliat  generation.  Pitt  was  induced  to  read  Virginia,  and  to 
pronounce  it  excellent.  Lady  Coventry,  with  fingers  which 
might  have  famished  a  model  to  sculptors,  forced  the  manu- 
script into  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  manager ;  and,  in  the 
year  1754,  the  play  was  brought  forward. 

Nothing  that  skill  or  friendship  could  do  was  omitted. 
Garrick  wrote  both  prologue  and  epilogue.    The  zealous 
friends  of  the  author  filled  every  box ;  and  by  their  strenuous 
exertions,  the  life  of  the  play  was  prolonged  during  ten  nights. 
But,  though  there  was  no  clamorous  reprobation,  it  was  uni- 
versally felt  that  the  attempt  had  failed.    When  Virginia 
was  printed,  the  public  disappointment  was  even  greater  than 
ai  the  representation.    The  critics,  the  Monthly  Beviewers 
in  particular,  feU  on  plot,  characters,  and  diction  without 
mercy,  but,  we  fear,  not  without  justice.    We  have  never  met 
with  a  copy  of  the  play ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  scene 
which  is  extracted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  malevolently  selected,  we  should 
say  that  nothing  but  the  acting  of  Garrick,  and  the  partiality 
of  the  audience,  coidd  have  saved  so  feeble  and  unnatural  a 
drama  from  instant  damnation. 

The  ambition  of  the  -poet  was  still  unsubdued.    When  the 
London  season  closed,  he  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the 
work  of  removing  blemishes.    He  does  not  seem  to  have 
suspected,  what  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
whole  piece  was  one  blemish,  and  that  the  passages  which 
were  meant  to  be  fine,  were,  in  truth,  bursts  of  that  tame 
extravagance  into  which  writers  fall,  when  they  set  them- 
BelTes  to  be  sublime  and  pathetic  in  spite  of  nature.  He 
omitted,  added,  retouched,  and  flattered  himself  with  hopes 
of  a  complete  success  in  the  following  year;  but  in  the  fol- 
loiriiig  year,  Garrick  showed  no  disposition  to  bring  the 
mended  tragedy  on  the  stage.    Solicitation  and  remonstrance 
iTOW  tried  in  vain.    Lady  Coventry,  drooping  under  that 
Mkfy  which  seems  ever  to  select  what  is  loveliest  for  its 
|Wy,  could  render  no  assistance.    The  manager's  language 
Wdrilly  evasive  ;  but  his  resolution  was  inflexible. 
•Cdip  had  committed  a  great  error;  but  he  had  escaped 
^SSk  a  very  slight  penance.    His  play  had  not  been  hooted 
telfte  boards.    It  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  better  received 
^  BMUpj  very  estimable  performances  have  been,  than 
I  Irene,  for  example,  or  Goldsmith's  Goodnatured 
Jiad  CSrisp  been  wise,  he  would  have  thought  himself 
b  htsmg  purchased  selfknowledge  so  cheap.  He 
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would  have  relinquished,  withont  yain  repinings,  the  hope  of 
poetical  distinction,  and  would  have  turned  to  the  many 
sonrces  of  happiness  which  he  still  possessed.  Had  he  been, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  unfeeling  and  unblushing  dunce,  he 
would  have  gone  on  writing  scores  of  bad  tragedies  in  defiance 
of  censure  and  derision.  But  he  had  too  much  sense  to  risk 
a  second  defeat,  yet  too  little  sense  to  bear  his  first  defeat 
like  a  man.  Hie  fatal  delusion  that  he  was  a  great  dramatist, 
had  taken  firm  possession  of  his  mind.  His  failure  he  attri- 
buted to  every  cause  except  the  true  one.  He  complained  of 
the  ill  will  of  Garrick,  who  appears  to  haye  done  for  the  play 
eyery  thing  that  ability  and  zeal  could  do,  and  who,  from 
selfish  motives,  would,  of  course,  have  been  well  pleased  if 
Virginia  had  been  as  successful  as  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Nay, 
Crisp  complained  of  the  languor  of  the  friends  whose  partiality 
had  given  him  three  benefit  nights  to  which  he  had  no  claim. 
He  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  spectators,  when,  in 
truth,  he  ought  to  have  been  grateful  for  their  unexampled 
patience.  He  lost  his  temper  and  spirits,  and  became  a  cynic 
and  a  hater  of  mankind.  From  London  he  retired  to  Hamp- 
ton, and  fix)m  Hampton  to  a  solitary  and  long  deserted  man- 
sion, built  on  a  common  in  one  of  the  wildest  tracts  of  Surrey. 
No  road,  not  even  a  sheepwalk,  connected  his  lonely  dwelling 
with  the  abodes  of  men.  The  place  of  his  retreat  was  strictly 
concealed  from  his  old  associates.  Tn  the  spring  he  sometimes 
emerged,  and  was  seen  at  exhibitions  and  concerts  in  London. 
But  he  soon  disappeared,  and  hid  himself,  with  no  society  but 
his  books,  in  his  dreary  hermitage.  He  survived  his  failure 
about  thirty  years.  A  new  generation  sprang  up  around  him. 
No  memory  of  his  bad  verses  remained  among  men.  His  very 
name  was  forgotten.  How  completely  the  world  had  lost 
sight  of  him,  will  appear  fix)m  a  single  circumstance.  We 
looked  for  him  in  a  copious  Dictionary  of  Dramatic  Authors 
published  while  he  was  still  alive,  and  we  found  only  that  Mr. 
Henry  Oisp,  of  the  Custom  House,  had  written  a  play  called 
Virginia,  acted  in  1754.  To  the  last,  however,  the  unhappy 
man  continued  to  brood  over  the  injustice  of  the  manager  and 
the  pit,  and  tried  to  convince  himself  and  others  that  he  had 
missed  the  highest  literary  honours,  only  because  he  had 
omitted  some  fine  passages  in  compliance  with  Garrick's 
judgment.  Alas,  for  human  nature,  that  the  wounds  of  vanity 
should  smart  and  bleed  so  much  longer  than  the  wounds  of 
affection !  Few  people,  we  believe,  whose  nearest  firiends  and 
relations  died  in  1754,  had  any  acute  feeling  of  the  loss  in 
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1782.  Dear  sisters,  and  favourite  daughters,  and  brides 
snatched  away  before  the  honeymoon  was  passed,  had  been 
forgotten,  or  were  remembered  only  with  a  tranquil  regret. 
Bat  Samnel  Crisp  was  still  mourning  for  his  tragedy,  like 
Bushel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted* Never,"  such  was  his  language  twenty-eight  years 
after  his  disaster,  "  never  give  up  or  alter  a  tittle  unless  it 
perfectly  coincides  with  your  own  inward  feelings.  I  can  say 
this  to  my  sorrow  and  my  cost.  But  mum ! "  Soon  after 
these  words  were  written,  his  life,  a  life  which  might  have 
been  eminently  useful  and  happy,  ended  in  the  same  gloom 
in  which,  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  had  been 
passed.  We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  rescue  from  ob- 
livion this  curious  fragment  of  literary  history.  It  seems  to 
us  at  once  ludicrous,  melancholy,  and  full  of  instruction. 

Crisp  was  an  old  and  very  intimate  friend  of  the  Bumeys. 
To  ihem  alone  was  confided  the  name  of  the  desolate  old  hall 
in  which  he  hid  himself  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  den.  For  them 
were  reserved  such  remains  of  his  humanity  as  had  survived 
the  £ulure  of  his  play.  Frances  Bumey  he  regarded  as  his 
daughter.  He  called  her  his  Fannikin;  and  she  in  return 
called  him  her  dear  Daddy.  In  truth,  he  seems  to  have  done 
much  more  than  her  real  parents  for  the  development  of  her 
intellect ;  for  though  he  was  a  bad  poet,  he  was  a  scholar,  a 
thinker,  and  an  excellent  counsellor.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  concerts  in  Poland  Street.  They  had,  indeed,  been 
commenced  at  his  suggestion,  and  when  he  visited  London  he 
constantly  attended  them.  But  when  he  grew  old,  and  when 
gout,  brought  on  partly  by  mental  irritation,  confined  him  to 
luB  retreat,  he  was  desirous  of  having  a  glimpse  of  that  gay 
and  brilliant  world  from  which  he  was  exiled,  and  he  pressed 
Flumikin  to  send  him  frill  accounts  of  her  father's  evening 
parties.  A  few  of  her  letters  to  him  have  been  published; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  discerning  in  them 
aU  tibe  powers  which  afberwai*ds  produced  Evelina  and  Cecilia, 
Urn  quickness  in  catching  every  odd  peculiarity  of  character 
aad  manner,  the  skill  in  grouping,  the  humour,  often  richly 
WttSc,  aometimes  even  faxcicol. 

Wmoj^B  propensity  to  novelwriting  had  for  a  time  been 
lipfc  down.  It  now  rose  up  stronger  than  ever.  The  heroes 
^  hBlollifiii  of  the  tales  which  had  perished  in  the  flames, 
I  iUU  preaent  to  the  eye  of  her  mind.  One  favourite  story, 
illfcwilai^  haunted  her  imagination.  It  was  about  a  cer- 
raline  Evelyn,  a  beautiful  damsel  who  made  an  unfor- 
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ttmate  love  match,  and  died,  leaving  an  infant  daogUter. 
Frances  began  to  image  to  herself  the  various  scenes,  tragic 
and  comic,  through  which  the  poor  motherless  girl,  highly 
connected  on  one  side,  meanly  connected  on  the  otiiier,  might 
liave  to  pass.  A  crowd  of  unreal  beings,  good  and  bad,  grave 
and  ludicrous,  surrounded  the  pretty,  timid,  young  orphan ; 
a  coarse  sea  captain,  an  ugly  insolent  fop,  blazing  in  a  superb 
court  dress  ;  another  fop,  as  ugly  and  as  insolent,  but  lodged 
on  Snow  Hill,  and  tricked  out  in  secondhand  finery  for  the 
Hampstead  baU;  an  old  woman,  all  wrinkles  and  rouge,  flirting 
her  fan  with  the  air  of  a  miss  of  seventeen,  and  screaming  in 
a  dialect  made  up  of  vulgar  French  and  vulgar  English ;  a 
poet  lean  and  ragged,  with  a  broad  Scotch  accent.  By  degrees 
these  shadows  acquired  stronger  and  stronger  consistence; 
the  impulse  which  urged  Prances  to  write  became  irresistible ; 
and  the  result  was  the  history  of  Evelina. 

Then  came,  naturally  enough,  a  wish,  mingled  with  many 
fears,  to  appear  before  the  public ;  for,  timid  as  Frances  was, 
and  bashful,  and  altogether  unaccustomed  to  hear  her  own 
praises,  it  is  clear  that  she  wanted  neither  a  strong  passion 
for  distinction,  nor  a  just  confidence  in  her  own  powers.  Her 
scheme  was  to  become,  if  possible,  a  candidate  for  fame  with- 
out running  any  risk  of  disgrace.  She  had  not  money  to  bear 
the  expense  of  printing.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  some 
bookseller  should  be  induced  to  take  the  risk;  and  such  a 
bookseller  was  not  readily  found.  Dodsley  refused  even  to 
look  at  the  manuscript  imless  he  were  entrusted  with  the 
name  of  the  author.  A  publisher  in  Fleet  Street,  named 
Lowndes,  waa  more  complaisant.  Some  correspondence  took 
place  between  this  person  and  Miss  Bumey,  who  took  the  name 
of  Grafton,  and  desired  that  the  letters  addressed  to  her  might 
be  left  at  the  Orange  Coffeehouse.  But,  before  the  bargain  was 
finally  struck,  Fanny  thought  it  her  duty  to  obtain  her  father's 
consent.  She  told  him  that  she  had  written  a  book,  that  she 
wished  to  have  his  permission  to  publish  it  anonymously,  but 
that  she  hoped  that  he  would  not  insist  upon  seeing  it.  What 
followed  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  we  meant  when  we  said 
that  Dr.  Bumey  was  as  bad  a  father  as  so  goodhearted  a  man 
could  possibly  be.  It  never  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind 
that  Fanny  was  about  to  take  a  step  on  which  the  whole  hap- 
piness of  her  life  might  depend,  a  step  which  might  raise  her 
to  an  honoxmible  eminence,  or  cover  her  with  ridicule  and 
contempt.  Several  people  had  already  been  trusted,  and  strict 
concealment  was  therefore  not  to  be  expected.  On  so  grave  an 
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occasion,  it  was  surely  his  duty  to  give  his  best  connsel  to  his 
daughter,  to  win  her  confidence,  to  prevent  her  from  expos- 
ing herself  if  her  book  were  a  bad  one,  and,  if  it  were  a  good 
one,  to  see  that  the  terms  which  she  made  with  the  publisher 
were  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  her.  Instead  of  this,  he  only 
stared,  burst  out  a  laughing,  kissed  her,  gave  her  leave  to  do 
as  she  liked,  and  never  even  asked  the  name  of  her  work. 
The  contract  with  Lowndes  was  speedily  concluded.  Twenty 
pounds  were  given  for  the  copyright,  and  were  accepted  by 
Fanny  with  delight.  Her  father's  inexcusable  neglect  of  his 
duty  happily  caused  her  no  worse  evil  than  the  loss  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

After  many  delays  Evelina  appeared  in  January  1778. 
Poor  Fanny  vras  sick  with  terror,  and  durst  hardly  stir  out  of 
doors.  Some  days  passed  before  anything  was  heard  of  the 
book.  It  had,  indeed,  nothing  but  its  own  merits  to  push  it 
into  public  fiEivour.  Its  author  was  unknown.  The  house  by 
which  it  was  published  was  not,  we  believe,  held  in  high 
estimation.  No  body  of  partisans  had  been  engaged  to  ap- 
plaud. The  better  class  of  readers  expected  little  from  a  novel 
about  a  young  lady's  entrance  into  the  world.  There  was, 
indeed,  at  that  time  a  disposition  among  the  most  respectable 
people  to  condemn  novels  generally ;  nor  was  this  disposition 
by  any  means  without  excuse ;  for  works  of  that  sort  were 
then  almost  always  silly,  and  very  frequently  wicked. 

Soon,  however,  the  first  faint  accents  of  praise  began  to  be 
heard.  The  keepers  of  the  circulating  libraries  reported  that 
every  body  was  asking  for  Evelina,  and  that  some  person  had 
guessed  Anstey  to  be  the  author.  Then  came  a  favourable 
notice  in  the  London  Review ;  then  another  still  more  favour- 
able in  the  Monthly.  And  now  the  book  found  its  way  to 
tables  which  had  seldom  been  polluted  by  marble  covered 
TOlomes.  Scholars  and  statesmen,  who  contemptuously  aban- 
doned the  crowd  of  romances  to  Miss  Lydia  Languish  and 
IGbs  Sokey  Saunter,  were  not  ashamed  to  own  that  they  could 
aok  tear  themselves  away  from  Evelina.  Fine  carriages  and 
lieh  Kreries,  not  often  seen  east  of  Temple  Bar,  were  attracted 
tl>  the  publisher's  shop  in  Fleet  Street.  Lowndes  was  daily 
qmitianed  about  the  author,  but  was  himself  as  much  in  the 
tek  aa  any  of  the  questioners.  The  mystery,  however,  could 
aofc  tamam  a  mystery  long.  It  was  known  to  brothers  and 
ahtai^  axmts  and  cousins  :  and  they  were  far  too  proud  and 
teO  ba|Vpj  to  be  discreet.  Dr.  Bumey  wept  over  the  book  in 
Biii    Daddy  Crisp  shook  his  fist  at  his  Fannikin  in  afiec- 
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tionate  anger  at  not  having  been  admitted  to  her  confidence. 
The  truth  was  whispered  to  Mrs  Thrale ;  and  then  it  began 
to  spread  fast. 

The  book  had  been  admired  while  it  was  ascribed  to  men 
of  letters  long  conversant  with  the  world,  and  accnstomed  to 
composition.  But  when  it  was  known  that  a  reserved,  silent 
young  woman  had  produced  the  best  work  of  fiction  that 
had  appeared  since  the  death  of  Smollett,  the  acclamations 
were  redoubled.  What  she  had  done  was,  indeed,  extraor- 
dinary. But,  as  usual,  various  reports  improved  the  stoiy 
till  it  became  miraculous.  Evelina,  it  was  said,  was  the 
work  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Incredible  as  this  tale  was,  it 
continued  to  be  repeated  down  to  our  own  time.  Frances 
was  too  honest  to  confirm  it.  Probably  she  was  too  much  a 
woman  to  contradict  it ;  and  it  was  long  before  any  of  her 
detractors  thought  of  this  mode  of  annoyance.  Yet  there 
was  no  want  of  low  minds  and  bad  hearts  in  the  generation 
which  witnessed  her  first  appearance.  There  was  the  en- 
vious Kenrick  and  the  savage  Wolcot,  the  asp  Greorge 
Steevens,  and  the  polecat  John  Williams.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, occur  to  them  to  search  the  parish  register  of  Lynn,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  twit  a  lady  with  having 
concealed  her  age.  That  truly  chivalrous  exploit  was  re- 
served for  a  bad  writer  of  our  own  time,  whose  spite  she  had 
provoked  by  not  famishing  him  with  materials  for  a  worth- 
less edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  some  sheets  of 
which  our  readers  have  doubtless  seen  round  parcels  of  better 
books. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  story.  Tlie  triumph  was  com- 
plete. The  timid  and  obscure  girl  found  herself  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame.  Great  men,  on  whom  she  had  gazed  at  a 
distance  with  humble  reverence,  addressed  her  with  admira- 
tion, tempered  by  the  tenderness  due  to  her  sex  and  age. 
Burke,  Windham,  Gibbon,  Eeynolds,  Sheridan,  were  among 
her  most  ardent  eulogists.  Cumberland  acknowledged  her 
merit,  after  his  fashion,  by  biting  his  lips  and  wriggling  in 
his  chair  whenever  her  name  was  mentioned.  But  it  was  at 
Streatham  that  she  tasted,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the 
sweets  of  flattery,  mingled  with  the  sweets  of  friendship. 
Mrs.  Thrale,  then  at  the  height  of  prosperity  and  populari^, 
^nth  gay  spirits,  quick  wit,  showy  though  superficial  ac- 
quirements, pleasing  though  not  refined  manners,  a  singularly 
amiable  temper,  and  a  loving  heart,  felt  towards  Fanny  as 
towards  a  younger  sister.    With  the  Thrales  Johnson  was 
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domesticated.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Bumey ;  but  he  had 
probably  taken  little  notice  of  Dr.  Barney's  daughters,  and 
Fanny,  we  imagine,  had  never  in  her  life  dared  to  speak  to 
him,  unless  to  ask  whether  he  wanted  a  nineteenth  or  a 
twentieth  cap  of  tea.  He  was  charmed  by  her  tale,  and  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  novels  of  Fielding,  to  whom,  indeed,  he  had 
ahrays  been  grossly  nnjast.  He  did  not,  indeed,  carry  his 
parfcialiiy  so  far  as  to  place  Evelina  by  the  side  of  Clarissa 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandison ;  yet  he  said  that  his  little  favourite 
had  done  enough  to  have  made  even  Bichardson  feel  uneasy. 
With  Johnson's  cordial  approbation  of  the  book  was  mingled 
a  fondness,  half  gallant  half  paternal,  for  the  writer ;  and  this 
fondness  his  age  and  character  entitled  him  to  show  without 
restraint.  He  began  by  putting  her  hand  to  his  lips.  But  he 
soon  clasped  her  in  his  huge  arms,  and  implored  her  to  be  a 
good  girL  She  was  his  pet,  his  dear  love,  his  dear  little 
Barney,  his  little  character-monger.  At  one  time,  he  broke 
forth  in  praise  of  the  good  taste  of  her  caps.  At  another  time 
he  insisted  on  teaching  her  Latin.  That,  -with  all  his  coarse- 
ness and  irritability,  he  was  a  man  of  sterling  benevolence, 
has  long  been  acknowledged.  But  how  gentle  and  endearing 
his  deportment  could  be,  was  not  known  till  the  Becollections 
of  Madame  D'Arblay  were  published. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  who 
paid  their  homage  to  the  author  of  Evelina.  The  crowd  of 
inferior  admirers  would  require  a  catalogue  as  long  as  that  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Hiad.  In  that  catalogue  would  be 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  the  sayer  of  odd  things,  and  Seward, 
much  given  to  yawning,  and  Baretti,  who  slew  the  man  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  Paoli,  talking  broken  English,  and  Langton, 
taller  by  the  head  than  any  other  member  of  the  club,  and 
Lady  Millar,  who  kept  a  vase  wherein  fools  were  wont  to  put 
bad  verses,  and  Jemingham,  who  wrote  verses  fit  to  be  put 
inlo  the  vase  of  Lady  Millar,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  not,  as  some 
kme  dreamed,  the  great  Pennsylvanian  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
mid  not  then  have  paid  his  respects  to  Miss  Bumey  without 
VBflh  risk  of  being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  but  Dr. 
Itanildm  the  less, 

Aiac 

fitliav,  ovn  TOtroc  ye  Stro^  TiXafiuyiog  Aiac, 
iiXXa  xoXv  fiiiuy. 

Bw<»4d  not  have  been  surprising  if  such  success  had  turned 
mm  a    PQBg  head,  and  corrupted  even  a  generous  and  affec- 
1         ttafnia*   But,  in  the  Diary,  we  can  find  no  trace  of 
"SU  c 
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maj  feeling  ineoosbtent  with  a  irnly  modest  mud  amiable 
dispoiitum.  There  indeed,  abondant  proof  that  Fruices 
eiijojed  witii  an  intense,  thoogh  a  troubled,  joj,  the  honomrs 
which  her  genius  had  won ;  but  it  is  equally  dear  that  her 
happiness  sprang  from  the  happiness  of  her  fiUher,  her  sister, 
and  her  dear  Daddy  Crisp.  While  flattered  by  the  great,  the 
opulent,  and  the  learned,  while  followed  along  the  Steyne  at 
Brighton,  and  the  Pantiles  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  by  the  gaze 
of  admiring  crowds,  her  heart  seems  to  have  been  still  with 
the  little  domestic  circle  in  St.  Martin's  Street.  J£  she  re- 
corded with  minute  diligence  aU  the  compliments,  delicate 
and  coarse,  which  she  heard  wherever  she  turned,  she  recorded 
them  for  the  eyes  of  two  or  three  persons  who  had  loved  her 
from  infancy,  who  had  loved  her  in  obscurity,  and  to  whom 
hor  fame  gave  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  delight.  Nothing 
can  bo  more  unjust  than  to  confound  these  outpourings  of  a 
kind  heart,  sure  of  perfect  sympathy,  with  the  egotism  of  a 
bluestocking,  who  prates  to  all  who  come  near  her  about  her 
own  novel  or  her  own  volume  of  sonnets. 

It  was  natural  that  the  triumphant  issue  of  Miss  Bumey's 
first  venture  should  tempt  her  to  try  a  second.  Evelina, 
though  it  Iiad  raised  her  fame,  had  added  nothing  to  her  for- 
tuiu».  Some  of  her  friends  urged  her  to  write  for  the  stage. 
Johnson  promised  to  give  her  his  advice  as  to  the  composition. 
Murphy,  who  was  supposed  to  understand  the  temper  of  the 
pit  as  well  as  any  man  of  his  time,  undertook  to  instruct  her 
as  to  sta^o  oifect.  Sheridan  declared  that  he  would  accept  a 
play  from  her  without  even  reading  it.  Thus  encouraged,  she 
wrote  a  comedy  named  The  Witlings.  Fortunately  it  was 
never  acted  or  printed.  We  can,  we  think,  easily  perceive, 
from  tlio  little  which  is  said  on  the  subject  in  the  Diary,  that 
The  Witlings  would  have  been  damned,  and  that  Murphy  and 
Slioridau  thought  so,  tliough  they  were  too  polite  to  say  so. 
Happily  iVances  had  a  friend  who  was  not  afraid  to  give  her 
{>aiu.  Crisp,  wiser  for  her  than  he  had  been  for  himself,  read 
the  manusoript  in  his  lonely  retreat,  and  manfully  told  her 
that,  sho  hftd  failoil«  that  to  remove  blemishes  here  and  there 
Wimld  bo  useless,  tliat  the  piece  had  abundance  of  wit  but  no 
int^^rt^st^  that  it  was  bad  as  a  whole,  that  it  would  remind  every 
reader  of  the  Femmes  SavaKteSy  which,  strange  to  say,  she  had 
never  read,  and  that  she  could  not  sustain  so  close  a  compa- 
rison with  Moli^re.  This  opinion,  in  which  Dr.  Bumey  con- 
enrred*  was  sent  to  Frances,  in  what  she  called  a  hissing, 
groaning*  catcalling  epistle."   But  she  had  too  much  sense 
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not  to  know  that  it  was  better  to  be  hissed  and  catcalled  by 
lier  Daddy,  than  by  a  whole  sea  of  heads  in  the  pit  of  Drazy 
Lane  Theatre :  and  she  had  too  good  a  heart  not  to  be  grate* 
fal  for  80  rare  an  act  of  firiendship.  She  returned  an  answer, 
which  shows  bow  well  she  deserved  to  have  a  judicious,  faith- 
ful, and  affectionate  adviser.  "  I  intend,''  she  wrote,  "  to 
console  myself  for  your  censure  by  this  greatest  proof  I  have 
ever  received  of  the  sincerity,  candour,  and,  let  me  add, 
esteem,  of  my  dear  daddy,  ibid  as  I  happen  to  love  myself 
more  than  my  play,  this  consolation  is  not  a  very  trifling  one. 
This>  however,  seriously  I  do  believe,  that  when  my  two  dad- 
dies put  their  heads  together  to  concert  that  hissing,  groaning, 
catcalling  epistle  they  sent  me,  they  felt  as  sorry  for  poor  little 
Hifls  Bayes  as  she  could  possibly  do  for  herself.  You  see  I 
do  not  attempt  to  repay  your  frankness  with  an  air  of  pre- 
tended carelessness.  Bu^  though  somewhat  disconcerted  just 
now,  I  will  promise  not  to  let  my  vexation  live  out  another 
day.  Adieu,  my  dear  daddy,  I  won't  be  mortified,  and  I  won't 
be  daumed;  but  I  vnll  be  proud  to  find  I  have,  out  of  my  OYm 
family,  as  weU  as  in  it,  a  friend  who  loves  me  well  enough  to 
speak  plain  truth  to  me." 

Frances  now  turned  from  her  dramatic  schemes  to  an  un- 
dertaking fax  better  suited  to  her  talents.  She  determined 
to  write  a  new  tale,  on  a  plan  excellently  contrived  for  the 
display  of  the  powers  in  which  her  superiority  to  other 
writera  lay.  It  was  in  truth  a  grand  and  various  picture 
gallery,  which  presented  to  the  eye  a  long  series  of  men  and 
women,  each  marked  by  some  strong  peculiar  feature.  There 
were  avarice  and  prodigality,  the  pride  of  blood  and  the  pride 
of  money,  morbid  restlessness  and  morbid  apathy,  frivolous 
garrulity,  supercilious  silence,  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  every 
tiling,  and  a  Heraclitus  to  lament  over  every  thing.  The 
work  proceeded  fast,  and  in  twelve  months  was  completed. 
Ik  wanted  something  of  the  simplicity  which  had  been 
nnong  the  most  attractive  charms  of  Evelina ;  but  it  fur- 
ailbed  ample  proof  that  the  four  years,  which  had  elapsed 
aaM  Evelina  appeared,  had  not  been  unprofitably  spent. 
Ikoia  who  saw  Cecilia  in  manuscript  pronoimeed  it  the  best 
BOPSl  of  the  age.  Mrs.  Thrale  laughed  and  wept  over  it. 
GUqp  VIM  even  vehement  in  applause,  and  offered  to  insure 
flii  mfUi  and  complete  success  of  the  book  for  half  a  crown. 
Vhsk  JCm  Bumey  received  for  the  copyright  is  not  men- 
HOBtA  Ja  Hie  Diary ;  but  we  have  observed  several  expres- 
d      ftm  iriiich  we  infer  that  the  sum  was  considerable. 
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That  the  tale  would  be  great  nobody  could  doubt;  and 
Frances  now  had  shrewd  and  experienced  adyisers,  who 
wonld  not  Butter  her  to  wrong  herself.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  publishers  ga^e  her  two  thousand  pounds,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  thej  might  have  g^yen  a  still  larger  sum 
without  being  losers. 

CSeeilia  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1 782.  The  curiosiiy 
of  the  town  was  intense.  We  have  been  informed  by  persons 
who  remember  those  days  that  no  romance  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  more  impatiently  awaited,  or  more  eagerly  snatched 
from  the  counters  of  the  booksellers.  High  as  public  expec- 
tation was,  it  was  amply  satisfied ;  and  Cecilia  was  placed,  by 
general  acclamation,  among  the  classical  novels  of  England. 

Miss  Bumey  was  now  thirty.  Her  youth  had  been  singulaiiy 
prosperous ;  bnt  clouds  soon  began  to  gather  over  that  clear 
and  radiant  dawn.  Events  deeply  painful  to  a  heart  so  kind 
as  that  of  Frances  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
She  was  first  called  upon  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  her  best 
friend,  Samuel  Crisp.  When  she  returned  to  Saint  Martin's 
Street,  after  performing  this  melancholy  duty,  she  was  ap- 
palled by  hearing  that  Johnson  had  been  struck  with  paraly- 
sis ;  and,  not  many  months  later,  she  parted  from  him  for  the 
last  time  with  solemn  tenderness.  He  wished  to  look  on  her 
once  more ;  and  on  the  day  before  his  death  she  long  remained 
in  tears  on  the  stairs  leading  to  his  bedroom,  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  be  called  in  to  receive  his  blessing.  He  was  then 
sinking  fast,  and  though  he  sent  her  an  affectionate  message, 
was  unable  to  see  her.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  There  are 
separations  far  more  cruel  than  those  which  are  made  by  death. 
She  might  weep  with  proud  affection  for  Crisp  and  Johnson. 
She  had  to  blush  as  well  as  to  weep  for  Mrs.  ThraJe. 

Life,  however,  still  smiled  upon  Frances.  Domestic  happi- 
ness, friendship,  independence,  leisure,  letters,  all  these  things 
were  hers ;  and  she  fiung  them  all  away. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom  she  had  been 
introduced,  none  appears  to  have  stood  higher  in  her  regard 
than  Mrs.  Delany.  This  lady  was  an  interesting  and  vene- 
rable relic  of  a  past  age.  She  was  the  niece  of  George  Gran- 
ville.  Lord  Lansdowne^  who,  in  his  youth,  exchanged  verses 
and  comidiments  with  Edmund  WaUer,  and  who  was  among 
the  first  to  applaud  the  openii^  genius  of  Pope.  She  had 
married  Dr.  Delany,  a  man  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a 
profound  scholar  and  an  eloquent  pieacher,  but  remembered 
in  oor  time  chiefly  as  one  of  that  small  circle  in  which  the 
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fierce  spirit  of  Swift,  tortured  bj  disappointed  ambition,  by 
remorse,  and  by  the  approaches  of  madness,  sought  for  amuse- 
ment and  repose.  Doctor  Delany  had  long  been  dead.  His 
widow,  nobly  descended,  eminently  accomplished,  and  retain- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  infirmities  of  advanced  age,  the  vigour  of 
her  fiEbCulties  and  the  serenity  of  her  temper,  enjoyed  and  de- 
fierved  the  &vour  of  the  royal  family.  She  had  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  a  year ;  and  a  house  at  Windsor,  belonging  to 
the  crown,  had  been  fitted  up  for  her  accommodation.  At 
this  house  the  King  and  Queen  sometimes  called,  and  found 
a  very  natural  pleasure  in  ihus  catching  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  private  life  of  English  families. 

In  December  1785,  Miss  Bumey  was  on  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Delany  at  Windsor.  The  dinner  was  over.  The  old  lady  was 
taking  a  nap.  Her  grandniece,  a  little  girl  of  seven,  was 
playing  at  some  Christmas  game  with  the  visiters,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  a  stout  gentleman  entered  unannounced, 
with  a  star  on  his  breast,  and  "  What  P  what?  what  ?  "  in  his 
month.  A  cry  of  "  The  King ! "  was  set  up.  A  general 
scampering  followed.  Miss  Bumey  owns  that  she  could  not 
have  been  more  terrified  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost.  But  Mrs. 
Delany  came  forward  to  pay  her  duty  to  her  royal  firiend,  and 
the  disturbance  was  quieted.  Frances  was  then  presented, 
and  underwent  a  long  examination  and  crossexamination 
about  all  that  she  had  written  and  all  that  she  meant  to  write. 
The  Queen  soon  made  her  appearance,  and  his  Majesty  re- 
peated, for  the  benefit  of  his  consort,  the  information  which 
he  had  extracted  from  Miss  Bumey.  The  good  nature  of  the 
royal  pair  might  have  softened  even  the  authors  of  the  Pro- 
bationary Odes,  and  could  not  but  be  delightful  to  a  young 
lady  who  had  been  brought  up  a  Tory.  In  a  few  days  the 
Tint  was  repeated.  Miss  Bumey  was  more  at  ease  than  be- 
£are.  His  Majesty,  instead  of  seeking  for  information,  con- 
detoended  to  impart  it,  and  passed  sentence  on  many  great 
■nhuri,  English  and  foreign.  Voltaire  he  pronounced  a 
Mttrter*  Bousseau  he  liked  rather  better.  "  But  was  there 
fmft/^  he  cried,  such  stuff  as  great  part  of  Shakspeare  9 
Otaify  one  must  not  say  so.  But  what  think  you  9  What  ? 
liUMra not  sad  stuff?    What?  What?" 

aazt  day  Frances  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
tqoilly  valuable  criticism  uttered  by  the  Queen  touch- 
ifte  and  Klopstock,  and  might  have  learned  an  impor- 
On  of  economy  fix>m  the  mode  in  which  her  Majesty's 
md  been  formed.      I  picked  the  book  up  on  a  stall,'* 
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said  the  Qneen.  Oh,  it  is  aTna.zing  what  good  books  there 
are  on  stalls ! "  Mrs.  Delany,  who  seems  to  haye  understood 
from  these  words  that  her  Majesty  was  in  the  habit  of  explor- 
ing the  booths  of  Moorfields  and  Holywell  Street  in  person, 
could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  "  Why, "  said 
the  Queen,  "  I  don't  pick  them  up  myself.  But  I  have  a  ser- 
vant very  clever ;  and,  if  they  are  not  to  be  had  at  the  book- 
sellers, they  are  not  for  me  more  than  for  another."  Miss 
Bumey  describes  this  conversation  as  delightful ;  and,  indeed, 
we  cannot  wonder  that,  with  her  literary  tastes,  she  should  be 
delighted  at  hearing  in  how  magnificent  a  manner  the  greatest 
lady  in  the  land  encouraged  literature. 

The  truth  is,  that  Prances  was  fascinated  by  the  conde- 
scending kindness  of  the  two  great  personages  to  whom  she 
had  been  presented.  Her  father  was  even  more  infatuated 
than  herself.  The  result  was  a  step  of  which  we  cannot 
think  with  patience,  but  which,  recorded  as  it  is,  with  all  its 
consequences,  in  these  volumes,  deserves  at  least  this  praise, 
that  it  has  furnished  a  most  impressive  warning. 

A  Grerman  lady  of  the  name  of  Haggerdom,  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  Queen's  robes,  retired  about  this  time;  and 
her  Majesty  oflfered  the  vacant  post  to  Miss  Bumey.  When 
we  consider  that  Miss  Bumey  was  decidedly  the  most  popular 
writer  of  fictitious  narrative  then  living,  that  competence,  if 
not  opulence,  was  within  her  reach,  and  that  she  was  more 
than  usually  happy  in  her  domestic  circle,  and  when  we  com- 
pare the  sacrifice  which  she  was  invited  to  make  with  the  re- 
muneration which  was  held  out  to  her,  we  are  divided  between 
laughter  and  indignation. 

What  was  demanded  of  her  was  that  she  should  consent  to 
be  almost  as  completely  separated  from  her  family  and  friends 
as  if  she  had  gone  to  Calcutta,  and  almost  as  close  a  prisoner 
as  if  she  had  been  sent  to  gaol  for  a  libel ;  that  with  talents 
which  had  instracted  and  delighted  the  highest  living  minds, 
she  should  now  be  employed  only  in  mixing  snuff  and  stick- 
ing pins  ;  that  she  should  be  siimmoned  by  a  waiting  woman's 
bell  to  a  waiting  woman's  duties ;  that  she  should  pass  her 
whole  life  under  the  restraints  of  a  paltry  etiquette,  should 
sometimes  fast  till  she  was  ready  to  swoon  with  hunger,  should 
sometimes  stand  till  her  knees  gave  way  with  fatigue  ;  that 
she  should  not  dare  to  speak  or  move  without  considering 
how  her  mistress  might  like  her  words  and  gestures.  Instead 
of  those  distinguished  men  and  women,  the  flower  of  all  poli- 
tical parties,  with  whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
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on  terms  of  equal  friendship,  she  was  to  have  for  her  perpetual 
companion  the  chief  keeper  of  the  robes,  an  old  hag  from 
Germany,  of  mean  nnderstanding,  of  insolent  manners,  and 
of  temper  which,  naturally  sayage,  had  now  been  exasperated 
hj  disease.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  poor  Frances  might  con- 
sole herself  for  the  loss  of  Burke's  and  Windham's  society,  b  j  ^ 
joining  in  the  "celestial  colloquy  sublime"  of  his  Majesty's 
Equerries. 

And  what^was  the  consideration  for  which  she  was  to  sell 
herself  to  this  slavery?  A  peerage  in  her  own  right?  A 
pension  of  two  thousand  a  year  for  life  ?  A  seventy-four  for 
her  brother  in  the  navy  ?  A  deanery  for  her  brother  in  the 
church  ?  Not  so.  The  price  at  which  she  was  valued  was 
her  board,  her  lodging,  the  attendance  of  a  manservant,  and 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  man  who,  even  when  hard  pressed  by  hunger,  sells  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  is  xmwise.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  him  who  parts  with  his  birthright,  and  does  not 
get  even  the  pottage  in  return  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
quire whether  opulence  be  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  of  bodily  and  mental  freedom ;  for  Frances  Bumey 
paid  for  leave  to  be  a  prisoner  and  a  menial.  It  was  evidently 
understood  as  one  of  the  terms  of  her  engagement,  that,  while 
she  was  a  member  of  the  royal  household,  she  was  not  to  ap- 
pear before  the  public  as  an  author :  and,  even  had  there  been 
no  such  understanding,  her  avocations  were  such  as  left  her 
no  leisure  for  any  considerable  intellectual  effort.  That  her 
place  was  incompatible  with  her  literary  pursuits  was  indeed 
frankly  acknowledged  by  the  King  when  she  resigned.  "  She 
has  given  up,"  he  said, "  five  years  of  her  pen."  That  during 
fiiose  five  years  she  might,  without  painful  exertion,  without 
msj  exertion  that  would  not  have  been  a  pleasure,  have  earned 
CDOOgh  to  buy  an  annuity  for  life  much  larger  than  the  pre- 
OBiOOS  salary  which  she  received  at  court,  is  quite  certain. 
Hie  tame  income,  too,  which  in  Saint  Martin's  Street  would 
kvfS  ttflbrded  her  every  comfort,  must  have  been  found  scanty 
fl  fliint  James's.  We  cannot  venture  to  speak  confidently 
«l4ft  price  of  millinery  and  jewellery ;  but  we  are  greatly 
iMabad  if  a  lady,  who  had  to  attend  Queen  Charlotte  on 
—  ■■w  noblic  occasions,  could  possibly  save  a  farthing  out  of 
of  two  hundred  a  year.  The  principle  of  the  ar- 
*lfe  ITBS,  in  short,  simply  this,  that  Frances  Bumey 
i  iom  a  slave,  and  should  be  rewarded  by  being  made 
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With  wliat  object  their  Majesties  brought  her  to  their 
palax^e,  we  must  own  ourselves  unable  to  conceive.  Their 
object  could  not  be  to  encourage  her  literary  exertions ;  for 
they  took  her  fix>m  a  situation  in  which  it  was  almost  certain 
that  she  would  write,  and  put  her  into  a  situation  in  which  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  write.  Their  object  could  not  be  to 
promote  her  pecuniary  interest;  for  they  took  her  from  a 
situation  where  she  was  likely  to  become  rich,  and  put  her 
into  a  situation  in  which  she  could  not  but  continue  poor. 
Their  object  could  not  be  to  obtain  an  eminently  useftil  waiting 
maid ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  though  Miss  Bumey  was  the  only 
woman  of  her  time  who  could  have  described  the  death  of 
Harrel,  thousands  might  have  been  found  more  expert  in 
tying  ribands  and  filling  snuflF  boxes.  To  grant  her  a  pen- 
sion on  the  civil  list  would  have  been  an  act  of  judicious  libe- 
rality, honourable  to  the  court.  If  this  was  impracticable, 
the  next  best  thing  was  to  let  her  alone.  That  the  King  and 
Queen  meant  her  nothing  but  kindness,  we  do  not  in  the  least 
doubt.  But  their  kindness  was  the  kindness  of  persons  raised 
high  above  the  mass  of  mankind,  accustomed  to  be  addressed 
with  profound  deference,  accustomed  to  see  all  who  approach 
them  mortified  by  their  coldness  and  elated  by  their  smiles. 
They  fancied  that  to  be  noticed  by  them,  to  be  near  them,  to 
serve  them,  was  in  itself  a  kind  of  happiness  ;  and  that  Fran- 
ces Bumey  ought  to  be  full  of  gratitude  for  being  permitted 
to  purchase,  by  the  surrender  of  health,  wealth,  freedom, 
domestic  aflTection,  and  literary  fame,  the  privilege  of  stand- 
ing behind  a  royal  chair,  and  holding  a  pair  of  royal  gloves. 

And  who  can  blame  them  ?  Who  can  wonder  that  princes 
should  be  under  such  a  delusion,  when  they  are  encouraged 
in  it  by  the  very  persons  who  suffer  from  it  most  cruelly  ? 
Was  it  to  be  expected  that  Gteorge  the  Third  and  Queen 
Charlotte  should  understand  the  interest  of  Frances  Bumey 
better,  or  promote  it  with  more  zeal,  than  herself  and  her 
father  ?  No  deception  was  practised.  The  conditions  of  the 
house  of  bondage  were  set  forth  with  all  simplicity.  The 
hook  was  presented  without  a  bait ;  the  net  was  spread  in 
sight  of  the  bird :  and  the  naked  hook  was  greedily  swal- 
lowed ;  and  the  silly  bird  made  haste  to  entangle  herself  in 
the  net. 

It  is  not  strange  indeed  that  an  invitation  to  court  should 
have  caused  a  fluttering  in  the  bosom  of  an  inexperienced 
young  woman.  But  it  was  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  watch 
over  the  child,  and  to  show  her  that  on  one  side  were  only 
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infimtine  yanities  and  chimerical  hopes,  on  the  other  liberty, 
peace  of  mind,  affluence,  social  enjoyments,  honourable  dis- 
tinctions. Strange  to  say,  the  only  hesitation  was  on  the 
part  of  Prances.  Dr.  Bumey  was  transported  out  of  himself 
with  delight.  Not  such  are  the  raptures  of  a  Circassian 
fisither  who  has  sold  his  pretiy  daughter  well  to  a  Turkish 
dayemerchant.  Yet  Dr.  Bumey  was  an  amiable  man,  a  man 
of  good  abilities,  a  man  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world. 
But  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  going  to  court  was  like 
going  to  heaven;  that  to  see  princes  and  princesses  was  a 
kind  of  beatific  vision ;  that  the  exquisite  felicity  enjoyed  by 
rujal  persons  was  not  confined  to  themselves,  but  was  com- 
municated by  some  mysterious  efflux  or  reflection  to  all  who 
were  suffered  to  stand  at  their  toilettes,  or  to  bear  their 
trains.  He  overruled  all  his  daughter's  objections,  and  him- 
self escorted  her  to  her  prison.  The  door  closed.  The  key 
was  turned.  She,  looking  back  with  tender  regret  on  ail 
that  she  had  left,  and  forward  with  anxiety  and  terror  to  the 
new  life  on  which  she  was  entering,  was  unable  to  speak  or 
stand;  and  he  went  on  his  way  homeward  rejoicing  in  her 
marvellous  prosperity. 

And  now  began  a  slavery  of  five  years,  of  five  years  taken 
fix>m  the  best  part  of  life,  and  wasted  in  menial  drudgery  or 
in  recreations  duller  than  even  menial  drudgery,  under  galling 
restraints  and  amidst  imfiiendly  or  uninteresting  companions. 
The  history  of  an  ordinary  day  was  this.  Miss  Bumey  had 
to  rise  and  dress  herself  early,  that  she  might  be  ready  to 
answer  the  royal  bell,  which  rang  at  half  after  seven.  Till 
about  eight  she  attended  in  the  Queen's  dressing  room,  and 
bad  the  honour  of  lacing  her  august  mistress's  stays,  and  of 
putting  on  the  hoop,  gown,  and  neckhandkerchief.  The 
moming  was  chiefly  spent  in  rummaging  drawers  and  laying 
fine  clothes  in  their  proper  places.  Then  the  Queen  was  to 
be  powdered  and  dressed  for  the  day.  Twice  a  week  her 
Majesty's  hair  was  curled  and  craped;  and  this  operation 
Sppears  to  have  added  a  fuR  hour  to  the  business  of  the 
WMte.  It  was  generally  three  before  Miss  Bumey  was  at 
W^tKkjm  Then  she  had  two  hours  at  her  own  disposal.  To 
Am  hours  we  owe  great  part  of  her  Diary.   At  five  she  had 

lltend  her  colleague,  Madame  Schwellenberg,  a  hateful  old 
■tar,  as  illiterate  as  a  chambermaid,  as  proud  as  a  whole 
M  Gbipter,  rude,  }>eevish,  unable  to  bear  solitude,  un- 
I  aondoct  herself  with  common  decency  in  society, 
if  delightful  associate,  Frances  Bumey  had  to  dine, 
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mi  pum  ihe  ewwn^.  The  pair  tgnenenll  T  resumed  togeflier 
ftvMEA  fir«  to  ^lereiiy  sod  often  had 

wb/>fe  iium^  ^netgpt  during  the  hoar  from  eight  to  nine,  when 
tbtf  aqmarrvin  auDHt  io  Uol.  If  poor  Fnuioes  stienqifced  to 
mm\>H  to  b^r  own  wpeatmmt,  and  to  finget  her  wietchedhiess 
orer  »  bo^r/k^  the  eieeraU>fe  old  woman  railed  and  stormed, 
And  e'/mplauied  that  the  waa  neglected.  Tet^  when  Frances 
atajed^  uhh  waa  conatantlj  aaaailed  with  insolent  reproaches. 
UtoraryfiunewaSy  in  the  ejes  of  the  German  crone,  a  blemish, 
a  \iT(tot  tliat  the  person  who  enjoyed  it  was  meanlj  bom,  and 
rmt  of  the  pale  of  good  society*  All  her  scanty  stock  of  broken 
Knglinh  was  employed  to  express  the  contempt  with  which 
site  regarded  tlu3  author  of  Evelina  and  Cecilia.  Frances 
detestefl  cardn,  and  indeed  knew  nothing  about  them;  but 
site  soon  found  that  the  least  miserable  way  of  passing  an 
evening  with  Madaine  Schwellenberg  was  at  the  cardtable, 
and  con>M)ni<!d,  with  patient  sadness,  to  give  hours,  which 
might  liave  cfallcd  forth  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  many 
generatioiiN,  to  the  king  of  clubs  and  the  knave  of  spades. 
H<)iwf*<)n  (*lovon  and  twelve  the  bell  rang  again.  Miss  Bumey 
liiul  to  piiHH  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  in  undressing 
ihit  QiUHMi,  and  was  then  at  liberty  to  retire  and  to  dream 
thai  Nho  wiiH  (*.hatting  with  her  brother  by  the  quiet  hearth 
hi  Haint  Martin's  Street,  that  she  was  the  centre  of  an  ad- 
miring uNHt^inblago  at  Mrs.  Crewe's,  that  Burke  was  calling 
lior  iho  (IrHi  woman  of  the  age,  or  that  Dilly  was  giving  her 
a  (^licNiuo  for  two  thousand  guineas. 

Mou,  wo  must  suppose,  are  less  patient  than  women ;  for 
we  nro  ut  t^^rly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  human  being 
could  on(hm>  suoh  a  lifts  while  there  remained  a  vacant  garret 
in  Orub  StrtM^t,  a  crossing  in  -want  of  a  sweeper,  a  parish 
Wi>rkhouiH\  or  a  (uirish  vault.  And  it  was  for  such  a  life  that 
Fnuuvs  Bumey  had  given  up  liberty  and  peace,  a  happy  fire- 
aido«  attaohtnl  tVionds^  a  wide  and  splendid  circle  of  acquaint- 
IUUH\  intoUiH>tual  pursuits  in  which  she  was  qualified  to  excel, 
and  Uio  Hurt^  hofn^  of  wliat  to  her  would  have  been  affluence. 

There  is  not  hiug  new  under  the  sun.  The  last  great  master 
of  Attio  oloqutmoe  and  Attic  wit  has  left  us  a  forcible  and 
tiniohing  deaoription  of  the  misery  of  a  man  of  letters,  who, 
luml  by  ho|H>a  similar  to  those  of  Frances,  had  entered  the 
si>rvio^  of  one  of  the  magnates  of  Rome.  ^  Unhappy  that  I 
am/'  orios  the  victim  of  his  own  childish  ambition :  ^  would 
m^ing  c<mteiit  me  but  that  I  mnst  leave  mine  old  pnrsoitB 
and  mine  oU  companions,  and  the  life  which  was  withoot 
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care,  and  the  sleep  whicli  had  no  limit  sare  mine  own  pleasnre, 
and  the  walks  which  I  was  free  to  take  where  I  listed,  and 
fling  nq^lf  into  the  lowest  pit  of  a  dungeon  like  this  P  And, 

0  GrodI  for  what?  Was  there  no  way  by  which  I  might 
have  enjoyed  in  freedom  comforts  even  greater  than  those 
which  I  now  earn  by  servitude  ?  Like  a  lion  which  has  been 
made  so  tame  that  men  may  lead  him  about  by  a  thread,  I 
am  dragged  up  and  down,  with  broken  and  humbled  spirit, 
lit  the  heels  of  those  to  whom,  in  mine  own  domain,  I  should 
hare  been  an  object  of  awe  and  wonder.   And,  worst  of  all, 

1  feel  that  here  I  gain  no  credit,  that  here  I  give  no  pleasure. 
^Ihe  talents  and  accomplishments  which  charmed  a  far 
diffiorent  circle,  are  here  out  of  place.  I  am  rude  in  the  arts 
of  palaces,  and  can  ill  bear  comparison  with  those  whose 
calling,  from  their  youth  up,  has  been  to  flatter  and  to  sue. 
Have  ly  then,  two  lives,  that,  after  I  have  wasted  one  in  the 
service  of  others,  there  may  yet  remain  to  me  a  second,  which 
I  may  live  tmto  myself?*' 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  events  occurred  which  disturbed  the 
wretched  monotony  of  Prances  Bumey^s  life.  The  court 
moved  from  Kew  to  Windsor,  and  from  Windsor  back  to 
Kew.  One  dull  colonel  went  out  of  waiting,  and  another  dull 
colonel  came  into  waiting.  An  impertinent  servant  made  a 
blunder  about  tea,  and  caused  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  gentlemen  and  the  ladies.  A  half  witted  French  Protes- 
tant minister  talked  oddly  about  conjugal  fidelity.  An  un- 
lucky member  of  the  household  mentioned  a  passage  in  the 
Homing  Herald,  reflecting  on  the  Queen;  and  forthwith 
Madame  Schwellenberg  began  to  storm  in  bad  English,  and 
told  him  that  he  made  her  "  what  you  call  perspire ! " 

A  more  important  occurrence  was  the  Eng's  visit  to  Ox- 
foid.  Miss  Bumey  went  in  the  royal  train  to  Nuneham,  was 
utterly  neglected  there  in  the  crowd,  and  could  with  difficulty 
And  a  servant  to  show  the  way  to  her  bedroom,  or  a  hairdresser 
to  tnange  her  curls.  She  had  the  honour  of  entering  Oxford 
hkHbB  last  of  a  long  string  of  carriages  which  formed  the  royal 
ffOeMBicm,  of  walking  after  the  Queen  all  day  through  refec- 
tories and  chapels,  and  of  standing,  half  dead  with  fatigue 
Mi  JnoDger,  while  her  august  mistress  was  seated  at  an 
sinlMft  cold  collation.  At  Magdalene  College,  Frances  was 
1  tm-m  moment  in  a  parlour,  where  she  sank  down  on  a 
Agoodnatured  equerry  saw  that  she  was  exhausted, 
(hA  trith  her  some  apricots  and  bread,  which  he  had 
flkik^iuio  his  pockets.   At  that  moment  the  door 
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opened ;  the  Queen  entered ;  the  wearied  attendants  sprang 
up ;  the  bread  and  firoit  were  hastily  concealed.  I  found," 
says  poor  Miss  Bumey,  that  our  appetites  were  to  be  sup- 
posed annihilated,  at  Hie  same  moment  that  our  strength  was 
to  be  invincible." 

Yet  Oxford,  seen  even  under  such  disadvantages,  "  revived 
in  her,"  to  use  her  own  words,  "  a  consciousness  to  pleasure 
which  had  long  lain  nearly  dormant."  She  forgot,  during 
one  moment,  that  she  was  a  waiting  maid,  and  felt  as  a 
woman  of  true  genius  might  be  expected  to  feel  amidst 
venerable  remains  of  antiquity,  beautiful  works  of  art,  vast 
repositories  of  knowledge,  and  memorials  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  Had  she  still  been  what  she  was  before  her  £ither  in- 
duced her  to  take  the  most  fatal  step  of  her  life,  we  can 
easily  imagine  what  pleasure  she  would  have  derived  from  a 
visit  to  the  noblest  of  English  cities.  She  might,  indeed, 
have  been  forced  to  travel  in  a  hack  chaise,  and  might  not 
have  worn  so  fine  a  gown  of  Chambery  gauze  as  that  in  which 
she  tottered  after  the  royal  party;  but  with  wlui.t  delight 
would  she  have  then  paced  the  cloisters  of  Magdalene,  com- 
pared the  antique  gloom  of  Merton  with  the  splendour  of 
Christ  Church,  and  looked  down  from  the  dome  of  the  Bad- 
cliffe  Library  on  the  magnificent  sea  of  turrets  and  battle- 
ments below !  How  gladly  would  learned  men  have  laid  aside 
for  a  few  hours  Pindar's  Odes  and  Aristotle's  Ethics,  to 
escort  the  author  of  Cecilia  from  college  to  college !  What 
neat  little  banquets  would  she  have  found  set  out  in  their  mo- 
nastic cells !  With  what  eagerness  would  pictures,  medals, 
and  illuminated  missals  have  been  brought  forth  from  the 
most  mysterious  cabinets  for  her  amusement !  How  much  she 
would  have  had  to  hear  and  to  tell  about  Johnson,  as  she 
walked  over  Pembroke,  and  about  Reynolds,  in  the  antechapel 
of  New  College !  But  these  indulgences  were  not  for  one  who 
had  sold  herself  into  bondage. 

▲bout  eighteen  mouths  after  the  visit  to  Oxford,  another 
event  diversified  the  wearisome  life  which  Frances  led  at 
eonrt  Warren  Hastings  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Peers.  The  Queen  and  Princesses  were  present 
lAen  the  trial  commenced,  and  Miss  Bumey  was  permitted 
to  attend.  During  the  subsequent  proceedings  a  day  rule 
Soft  the  same  purpose  was  occasionally  granted  to  her ;  for 
the  Queen  took  the  strongest  interest  in  the  trial,  and  when 
she  could  not  go  herself  to  Westminster  Hall,  liked  to  receive 
report  of  what  had  passed  finom  a  person  who  had  singular 
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powers  of  observation,  and  who  was,  moreoyer,  acqnainted 
with  some  of  the  most  disting^hed  managers.    The  portion 
of  the  Diary  which  relates  to  this  celebrated  proceeding  is 
lively  and  pictoresqne.    Yet  we  read  it,  we  own,  with  pain ; 
for  it  seems  to  ns  to  prove  that  the  fine  understanding  of 
Frances  Bnmey  was  beginning  to  feel  the  pernicious  influence 
of  a  mode  of  life  which  is  as  incompatible  with  health  of  mind 
as  the  air  of  the  Pontine  marshes  with  health  of  body.  From 
the  first  day  she  espouses  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  a  pre- 
sumptaous  vehemence  and  acrimony  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  modesty  and  suavity  of  her  ordinary  deportment.  She 
shudders  when  Burke  enters  the  Hall  at  the  head  of  the 
Commons.    She  pronounces  him  the  cruel  oppressor  of  an 
innocent  man.    She  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  managers 
can  look  at  the  defendant,  and  not  blush.    Windham  comes 
to  her  from  the  manager's  box,  to  ofiPer  her  refreshment. 
**  But,"  says  she,  "  I  could  not  break  bi-ead  with  him."  Then, 
again,  she  exclaims,    Ah,  Mr.  Windham,  how  came  you  ever 
engaged  in  so  cruel,  so  unjust  a  cause  9  "      Mr.  Burke  saw 
me,"  she  says,  "  and  he  bowed  with  the  most  marked  civility 
of  manner."    This,  be  it  observed,  was  just  after  his  opening 
speech,  a  speech  which  had  produced  a  mighty  effect,  and 
which,  certainly,  no  other  orator  that  ever  lived  could  have 
made.   "My  curtsy,"  she  continues,  "was  the  most  ungrate- 
ful, distant,  and  cold ;  I  could  not  do  otherwise ;  so  hurt  I 
felt  to  see  him  the  head  of  such  a  cause."  Now,  not  only  had 
Burke  treated  her  with  constant  kindness,  but  the  very  last 
act  which  he  performed  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  turned 
out  of  the  Pay  Office,  about  four  years  before  this  trial,  was  to 
make  Doctor  Bumey  organist  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  When, 
ai  the  Westminster  election.  Doctor  Bumey  was  divided  be- 
tween his  gratitude  for  this  favour  and  his  Tory  opinions, 
Bmke  in  the  noblest  manner  disclaimed  all  right  to  exact  a 
•aorifice  of  principle.    "  You  have  little  or  no  obligations  to 
mb/*  he  wrote  :  "  but  if  you  had  as  many  as  I  really  wish  it 
nm  in  my  power,  as  it  is  certainly  in  my  desire,  to  lay  on 
jOQy  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  capable  of  conferring  them, 
im  order  to  subject  your  mind  or  your  affairs  to  a  painful  and 
MifflhieTOUS  servitude."   Was  this  a  man  to  be  uncivilly 
inrted  by  a  daughter  of  Doctor  Burney,  because  she  choso 
It         from  him  respecting  a  vast  and  most  complicated 
^   ittm^  which  he  had  studied  deeply  during  many  years, 
ti  the  had  never  studied  at  all  9    It  is  clear,  from 
iqf'a  own  narrative,  that,  when  she  behaved  so  un- 
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kindly  to  Mr.  Burke,  she  did  not  even  know  of  what  Hastings 
was  accused.  One  thing,  however,  she  must  have  known, 
that  Burke  had  been  able  to  convince  a  House  of  Commons, 
bitterly  prejudiced  against  himoelf,  that  the  charges  were 
well  founded,  and  that  Pitt  and  Dundas  had  concuired  with 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  in  supporting  the  impeachment.  Surely 
a  woman  of  &x  inferior  abilities  to  Miss  Bumey  might  have 
been  expected  to  see  that  this  never  could  have  happened 
xmless  there  had  been  a  strong  case  against  the  late  Grovemor 
Gteneral.  And  there  was,  as  all  reasonable  men  now  admits 
a  strong  case  against  him.  That  there  were  great  public 
services  to  be  set  off  against  his  great  crimes  is  p^ectly  true. 
But  his  services  and  his  crimes  were  equally  unknown  to  the 
lady  who  so  confidently  asserted  his  perfect  innocence,  and 
imputed  to  his  accusers,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  the  greatest  men 
of  all  parties  in  the  state,  not  merely  error,  but  gross  injustice 
and  barbarity. 

She  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  seen  Mr.  Hastings,  and  had 
found  his  manners  and  conversation  agreeable.  But  surely 
she  could  not  be  so  weak  as  to  infer  fix>m  the  gentleness  of 
his  deportment  in  a  drawing  room,  that  he  was  incapable  of 
committing  a  great  state  crime,  under  the  influence  of  ambi- 
tion and  revenge.  A  silly  Miss,  fresh  from  a  boarding  school, 
might  fall  into  such  a  mistake ;  but  the  woman  who  had 
drawn  the  character  of  Mr.  Monckton  should  have  known 
better. 

The  truth  is  that  she  had  been  too  long  at  Court.  She 
was  sinking  into  a  slavery  worse  than  that  of  the  body.  The 
iron  was  beginning  to  enter  into  the  soul.  Accustomed 
during  many  months  to  watch  the  eye  of  a  mistress,  to  re- 
ceive with  boundless  gratitude  the  slightest  mark  of  royal 
condescension,  to  feel  wretched  at  every  symptom  of  royal 
displeasure,  to  associate  only  with  spirits  long  tamed  and 
broken  in,  she  was  degenerating  into  something  fit  for  her 
place.    Queen  Charlotte  was  a  violent  partisan  of  Hastings, 
had  received  presents  fr!^m  him,  and  had  so  far  departed  from 
the  severity  of  her  virtue  as  to  lend  her  countenance  to  his 
"""nfe,  whose  conduct  had  certainly  been  as  reprehensible  as  that 
XT  of  the  frail  beauties  who  were  then  rigidly  excluded  fix)m 
mk  Court.    The  King,  it  was  well  known,  took  the 
To  the  King  and  Queen  all  the  members  of  the 
^okied  submissively  fbr  guidance.    The  impeach- 
«e»  was  an  atrocious  persecution ;  the  managers 
the  deSmdant  was  the  most  deserving  and  the 
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wimt  naed  man  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  cant  of  the 
whole  palace,  from  Gold  Stick  in  Waiting,  down  to  the  Table- 
Beckers  and  Yeomen  of  the  Silver  Scullery ;  and  Miss  Bnr- 
ney  canted  like  the  rest,  though  in  livelier  tones,  and  with 
leas  hitter  feelings. 

The  account  which  she  has  given  of  the  King's  illness  con- 
tains much  excellent  narrative  and  description,  and  will,  we 
think,  be  as  much  valued  by  the  historians  of  a  future  age 
as  any  equal  jportion  of  Pepys'  or  Evelyn's  Diaries.  That 
account  diows  also  how  affectionate  and  compassionate  her 
nature  was.   But  it  shows  also,  we  must  say,  that  her  way  of 
life  was  rapidly  impairing  her  powers  of  reasoning  and  her 
sense  of  justice.    We  do  not  mean  to  discuss,  in  this  place, 
the  question,  whether  the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  those  of  Mr. 
Fox  respecting  the  regency  were  the  more  correct.    It  is,  in- 
deed, quite  needless  to  discuss  that  question :  for  the  censure 
of  Miss  Bumey  fidls  alike  on  Pitt  and  Fox,  on  majority  and 
minority.    She  is  angry  with  the  House  of  Commons  for  pre- 
suming to  enquire  whether  the  King  was  mad  or  not,  and 
whether  there  was  a  chance  of  his  recovering  his  senses.  A 
melancholy  day,"  she  writes ;    ne¥rs  bad  both  at  home  and 
abroad*   At  home  the  dear  unhappy  king  still  worse ;  abroad 
new  examinations  voted  of  the  physicians.    Good  heavens ! 
what  an  insult  does  this  seem  from  Parliamentary  power,  to 
investigate  and  bring  forth  to  the  world  every  circumstance 
of  such  a  malady  as  is  ever  held  sacred  to  secrecy  in  the 
most  private  families  !    How  indignant  we  all  feel  here,  no 
words  can  say."    It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  motion 
which  roused  all  this  indignation  at  Kew  was  made  by  Mr. 
Pitt  himself.    We  see,  therefore,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  mi- 
nister, who  was  then  generally  regarded  as  the  most  heroic 
champion  of  his  Prince,  was  lukewarm  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  boiling  zeal  which  filled  the  pages  of  the 
hftckitairs  and  the  women  of  the  bedchamber.    Of  the  Re- 
gency bill,  Pitt's  own  bill,  Miss  Bumey  speaks  with  horror. 
'^Idniddered,"  she  says,  ^^to  hear  it  named."    And  again, 
'^Oh,  bow  dreadful  will  be  the  day  when  that  imhappy  bill 
place !    I  cannot  approve  the  plan  of  it."    The  truth 
iittafe  Mr  Pitt,  whether  a  wise  and  upright  statesman  or  not, 
wm  ft  alatesman ;  and  whatever  motives  he  might  have  for 
iMifmbig  restrictions  on  the  regent,  felt  that  in  some  way  or 
dterUMn  must  be  some  provision  made  for  the  execution 
it  MM  paii  of  the  kingly  office,  or  that  no  government 
.  fo  left  in  the  country.    But  this  was  a  matter  of 
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wUcIi  the  household  never  thought.  It  never  occurred,  as 
&r  as  wo  can  see,  to  the  Exons  and  Keepers  of  the  Bobes, 
that  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  somewhere  or 
other  a  power  in  the  state  to  pass  laws,  to  preserve  order,  to 
pardon  criminals,  to  fill  up  offices,  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
governments,  to  command  the  army  and  navy.  Nay,  these 
enlightened  politicians,  and  Miss  Bumey  among  the  rest, 
seem  to  have  thought  that  any  person  who  considered  the 
subject  with  reference  to  the  public  interest,  showed  himself 
to  be  a  badhearted  man.  Nobody  wonders  at  this  in  a  gentle- 
man usher :  but  it  is  melancholy  to  see  genius  sinking  into 
such  debasement. 

During  more  than  two  years  after  the  King's  recovery, 
Frances  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  at  the  palace. 
The  consolations,  which  had  for  a  time  mitigated  the 
wretchedness  of  servitude,  were  one  by  one  withdrawn. 
Mrs.  Delany,  whose  society  had  been  a  great  resource  when 
the  Court  was  at  Windsor,  was  now  dead.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  royal  establishment.  Colonel  Digby,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  sense,  of  taste,  of  some  reading, 
and  of  prepossessing  manners.  Agreeable  associates  were 
scarce  in  the  prison  house,  and  he  and  Miss  Bumey  therefore 
naturally  became  attached  to  each  other.  She  owns  that  she 
valued  him  as  a  fi-iend ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  strange 
if  his  attentions  had  led  her  to  entertain  for  him  a  senti- 
ment warmer  than  fi-iendship.  He  quitted  the  Court,  and 
married  in  a  way  which  astonished  Miss  Bumey  greatly,  and 
which  evidently  wounded  her  feelings,  and  lowered  him  in 
her  esteem.  The  palace  grew  duller  and  duller ;  Madame 
Schwellenberg  became  more  and  more  savage  and  insolent ; 
and  now  the  health  of  poor  Frances  began  to  give  way ;  and 
all  who  saw  her  pale  face,  her  emaciated  figure,  and  her 
feeble  walk,  predicted  that  her  suflFerings  would  soon  be  over. 

Frances  uniformly  speaks  of  her  royal  mistress,  and  of  the 
princesses,  with  respect  and  affection.  The  princesses  seem 
to  have  well  deserved  all  the  praise  which  is  bestoweil  on 
tiiem  in  the  Diary.  They  were,  we  doubt  not,  most  amiable 
women.  But tlie  sweet  queen,"  as  she  is  constantly  called 
in  these  volumes,  is  not  by  any  means  an  object  of  admira- 
tion to  us.  She  had  undoubtedly  sense  enough  to  know  what 
kind  of  deportment  suited  her  high  station,  and  selfcommand 
enough  to  maintain  that  deportment  invariably.  She  was, 
in  her  intercourse  with  Miss  Bumey,  generaUy  gracious  and 
■ffitble,  sometimes,  when  displeased,  cold  and  reserved,  but 
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nerer,  tinder  any  circnmstances,  rude,  peevish,  or  violent. 
She  knew  how  to  dispense,  gracefollj  and  skilfully,  those 
little  civilities  which,  when  paid  by  a  sovereign,  are  prized 
at  many  times  their  intrinsic  value ;  how  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment ;  how  to  lend  a  book ;  how  to  ask  after  a  relation.  But 
she  seems  to  have  been  utterly  regardless  of  the  comfort, 
tiie  health,  the  life  of  her  attendants,  when  her  own  con- 
venience was  concerned.  Weak,  feverish,  hardly  able  to 
stand,  Frances  had  still  to  rise  before  seven,  in  order  to  dress 
the  sweet  Queen,  and  to  sit  up  till  midnight,  in  order  to  un- 
dress the  sweet  Queen.  The  indisposition  of  the  handmaid 
could  not,  and  did  not,  escape  the  notice  of  her  royal  mistress. 
But  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Court  was,  that  all 
sickness  was  to  be  considered  as  a  pretence  until  it  proved 
fataL  The  only  way  in  which  the  invalid  could  clear  herself 
fitnn  the  suspicion  of  malingering,  as  it  is  called  in  the  army, 
was  to  go  on  lacing  and  unlacing,  till  she  fell  down  dead  at 
the  royal  feet.  "  This,"  Miss  Bumey  wrote,  when  she  was 
sulEBring  cruelly  firom  sickness,  watching,  and  labour,  is  by 
no  means  from  hardness  of  heart ;  far  otherwise.  There  is 
no  hardness  of  heart  in  any  one  of  them ;  but  it  is  prejudice, 
and  want  of  personal  experience." 

Many  strangers  sympathized  with  the  bodily  and  mental 
sufferings  of  this  distinguished  woman.  AU  who  saw  her 
saw  that  her  frame  was  sinking,  that  her  heart  was  breaking. 
The  last,  it  should  seem,  to  observe  the  change  was  her 
&ther.  At  length,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  eyes  were  opened. 
In  May  1790,  his  daughter  had  an  interview  of  three  hours 
with  him,  the  only  long  interview  which  they  had  had  since 
he  took  her  to  Windsor  in  1786.  She  told  him  that  ste  was 
miaerable,  that  she  was  worn  with  attendance  and  want  of 
iieem  that  she  had  no  comfort  in  life,  nothing  to  love,  nothing 
to  hofp^  that  her  family  and  friends  were  to  her  as  though 
thaj  were  not,  and  were  remembered  by  her  as  men  remem- 
tar  Hm  dead.  From  daybreak  to  midnight  the  same  killing 
Uoor,  the  same  recreations,  more  hateful  than  labour  itself, 
idkwad  each  other  without  variety,  without  any  interval  of 
UmtfwttBi  repose. 

tti  Doctor  was  greatly  dejected  by  this  news ;  but  was  too 
MininBd  a  man  not  to  say  that,  if  she  wished  to  resign, 
Halkia^  and  arms  were  open  to  her.  Still,  however,  he 
i4lMir  to  remove  her  from  the  Court.  His  veneration 
noonted  in  truth  to  idolatry.  It  can  be  compared 
tgrofelling  superstition  of  those  Syrian  devotees 
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who  made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch. 
When  he  induced  his  daughter  to  accept  the  place  of  keeper 
of  the  robesy  he  entertained,  as  she  tells  us,  a  hope  that  some 
worldly  advantage  or  other,  not  set  down  in  the  contract  of 
sendee,  would  be  the  result  of  her  connection  with  the  Court. 
What  adTantage  he  expected  we  do  not  know,  nor  did  he 
probably  know  himself.   But,  whatever  he  expected,  he  cer- 
tainly got  nothing.   Miss  Bumey  had  been  hired  for  board, 
lodging,  and  two  hundred  a  year.    Board,  lodging,  and  two 
hundred  a  year,  she  had  duly  received.    We  have  looked  care- 
ftdly  through  ihe  Diary,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  trace 
of  those  extraordinary  benefiEU^tions  on  which  the  Doctor 
reckoned.    But  we  can  discover  only  a  promise,  never  per- 
formed, of  a  gown :  and  for  this  promise  Miss  Bumey  was 
expected  to  return  thanks,  such  as  might  have  suited  the  beg- 
gar with  whom  Saint  Martin,  in  the  legend,  divided  his  cloak. 
The  experience  of  four  years  was,  however,  insufficient  to 
dispel  the  illusion  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  Doctor's 
mind ;  and,  between  the  dear  fSa*ther  and  the  sweet  Queen, 
there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that  some  day  or  other  Frances 
would  drop  down  a  corpse.    Six  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
interview  between  the  parent  and  the  daughter.    The  resig- 
nation was  not  sent  in.    The  sufferer  grew  worse  and  worse. 
She  took  bark;  but  it  soon  ceased  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect.    She  was  stimulated  with  wine ;  she  was  soothed  with 
opium ;  but  in  vain.    Her  breath  began  to  fail.    The  whisper 
that  she  was  in  a  decline  spread  through  the  Court.  The 
pains  in  her  side  became  so  severe  that  she  was  forced  to 
crawl  from  the  card  table  of  the  old  Fury  to  whom  she  was 
tethered,  three  or  four  times  in  an  evening,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  hartshorn.    Had  she  been  a  negro  slave,  a  humane 
planter  would  have  excused  her  from  work.  But  her  Majesty 
showed  no  mercy.  Thrice  a  day  the  accursed  bell  still  rang ; 
the  Queen  was  still  to  be  dressed  for  the  morning  at  seven, 
and  to  be  dressed  for  the  day  at  noon,  and  to  be  undressed  at 
midnight. 

But  there  had  arisen,  in  literary  and  fashionable  society,  a 
general  feeling  of  compassion  for  Miss  Bumey,  and  of  indig- 
nation against  both  her  father  and  the  Queen.  "Is  it  possible," 
said  a  great  French  lady  to  the  Doctor,  "  that  your  daughter 
is  in  a  situation  where  she  is  never  allowed  a  holiday?" 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  Frances,  to  express  his  sympathy. 
Boswell,  boiling  over  with  good-natured  rage,  almost  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  palace  to  see  her.  "  My  dear  ma'am,  why 
do  you  stay  ?    It  won't  do,  ma'am ;  you  must  resign.  We 
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can  pot  up  witii  it  no  longer.  Some  verj  violent  measures,  I 
wamm  joo,  will  be  taken.  We  shall  address  Dr.  Bumey  in  a 
bo^."  Barke  and  Bqrnolds,  though  less  noisy,  were  zealous 
in  the  same  cause.  Windham  spoke  to  Dr.  Bumey;  but 
fionmd  him  still  irresolute.  I  wiU  set  the  club  upon  him/' 
cried  Windham;  Miss  Bumey  has  some  veiy  true  admirers 
there,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  eagerly  assist."  Indeed  the 
Bumey  fiunily  seem  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  some  public 
al&ont^  such  as  the  Doctor's  unpardonable  folly,  to  use  the 
mildeflt  term,  had  richly  deserved,  would  be  put  upon  him. 
Hie  medical  men  spoke  out,  and  plainly  told  Tn'm  that  his 
daughter  must  resign  or  die. 

At  last  patemal  affection,  medical  authority,  and  the  voice  of 
all  London  crying  shame,  triumphed  over  Dr.  Bumey's  love  of 
courts.  He  determined  that  Frances  should  write  a  letter  of 
resignation.  It  was  with  difficulty  that,  though  her  life  was 
at  stake,  she  mustered  spirit  to  put  the  paper  into  the  Queen's 
hands.  I  could  not,"  so  runs  the  Diary,  summon  courage 
to  present  my  memorial:  my  heart  always  failed  me  from 
seeing  the  Queen's  entire  freedom  from  such  an  expectation. 
For  though  I  was  frequently  so  ill  in  her  presence  that  I  could 
hardly  stand,  I  saw  she  concluded  me,  while  life  remained, 
inevitably  hers." 

At  last  with  a  trembling  hand  the  paper  was  delivered. 
Then  came  the  storm.  Juno,  as  in  the  JBneid,  delegated  the 
work  of  vengeance  to  Alecto.  The  Queen  was  calm  and  gentle ; 
but  Madame  Schwellenberg  raved  like  a  maniac  in  the  incur- 
able ward  of  Bedlam  !  Such  insolence !  Such  ingratitude  ! 
Such  folly !  Would  Miss  Bumey  bring  utter  destmction  ou 
herself  and  her  family  ?  Would  she  throw  away  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  royal  protection  ?  Would  she  part  with 
pmileges  which,  once  relinquished,  could  never  be  regained  ? 
B  uss  idle  to  talk  of  health  and  life.  If  people  could  not  live 
a  liie  palace^  the  best  thing  that  could  befall  them  was  to  die 
a  iL  The  resignation  was  not  accepted.  The  language  of 
Am  iM^WJ  men  became  stronger  and  stronger.  Dr.  Burney's 
fMWtal  fears  were  folly  roused ;  and  he  explicitly  declared 
is  A  letter  meant  to  be  shown  to  the  Queen  that  his  daughter 
MMtaetiiO.  The  Schwellenberg  raged  like  a  wild  cat.  A 
SSMS  tkeost  horrible  ensued,"  says  Miss  Bumey.  She  was 
I  Wli  SDxaged  for  disguise,  and  uttered  the  most  furious 
^  "IdBe  of  indignant  contempt  at  oin*  proceedings.  I  am 
Mold  g}adly  have  confined  us  both  in  the  Bastille, 
iril  each  a  misery,  as  a  fit  place  to  bring  us  to  our- 
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selves,  from  a  daring  so  outrageous  against  imperial  wishes." 
This  passage  deserves  notice,  as  being  the  only  one  in  the 
Diary,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  which  shows  Miss  Bnmey 
to  have  been  aware  that  she  was  tiie  native  of  a  free  country, 
that  she  could  not  be  pressed  for  a  waiting  maid  against  her 
will,  and  that  she  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  live,  if  she 
chose,  in  Saint  Martin's  Street,  as  Queen  Charlotte  had  to  live 
at  St  James's. 

The  Queen  promised  that,  after  the  next  birthday.  Miss 
Bumey  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  the  promise  was  ill  kept; 
and  her  Majesty  showed  displeasure  at  being  reminded  of  it. 
At  length  Frances  was  informed  that  in  a  fortnight  her  atten- 
dance should  cease.  I  heard  this,"  she  says,  vrith  a  fearfrd 
presentiment  I  should  surely  never  go  through  another  fort- 
night in  so  weak  and  languishing  and  painful  a  state  of  health. 
....  As  the  time  of  separation  approached,  the  Queen's 
cordiality  rather  diminished,  and  traces  of  internal  displea- 
sure appeared  sometimes,  arising  from  an  opinion  I  ought 
rather  to  have  struggled  on,  live  or  die,  than  to  quit  her.  Yet 
I  am  sure  she  saw  how  poor  was  my  own  chance,  except  by  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  at  least  ceased  to  wonder, 
though  she  could  not  approve."  Sweet  Queen !  What  noble 
candour,  to  admit  that  the  undutifulness  of  people,  who  did 
not  think  the  honour  of  adjusting  her  tuckers  worth  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  own  lives,  was,  though  highly  criminal,  not  alto- 
gether unnatural ! 

We  perfectly  understand  her  Mkjesty's  contempt  for  the 
lives  of  others  where  her  own  pleasure  was  concerned.  But 
what  pleasure  she  can  have  found  in  having  Miss  Bumey 
about  her,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend.  That  Miss  Bur- 
ney  was  an  eminently  skilful  keeper  of  the  robes  is  not  very 
probable.  Few  women,  indeed,  had  paid  less  attention  to 
^bess.  Now  and  then,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  she  had 
been  asked  to  read  aloud  or  to  write  a  copy  of  verses.  But 
better  readers  might  easily  have  been  found :  and  her  versos 
were  worse  than  even  the  Poet  Laureate's  Birthday  Odes. 
Perhaps  that  economy,  which  was  among  her  Majesty's  most 
conspicuous  virtues,  had  something  to  do  with  her  conduct  on 
ihis  occasion.  Miss  Bumey  had  never  hinted  that  she  expected 
s  retiring  pension ;  and  indeed  would  gladly  have  given  the 
Uttle  that  she  had  for  freedom.  But  her  Majesty  knew  what 
the  public  thought,  and  what  became  her  own  dignity.  She 
ootdd  not  for  veiy  shame  suffer  a  woman  of  distinguished 
genius,  who  had  quitted  a  lucrative  career  to  wait  on  her,  who 
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bad  served  her  fkithfhlly  for  a  pittance  during  five  years,  and 
iriiose  constitation  had  been  impaired  bj  labour  and  watching, 
to  leave  the  conrt  without  some  mark  of  royal  liberality. 
George  the  Third,  who,  on  all  occasions,  where  Miss  Bumey 
was  concerned,  seems  to  have  behaved  like  an  honest,  good- 
natured  gentleman,  felt  this,  and  said  plainly  that  she  was  en- 
titled to  a  provision.  At  length,  in  return  for  all  the  misery 
irluch  she  had  undergone,  and  for  the  health  which  she  had 
Bacrificed,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  granted  to 
her,  dependent  on  the  Queen's  pleasure. 

Then  the  prison  was  opened,  and  Frances  was  free  once 
more.  Johnson,  as  Burke  observed,  might  have  added  a 
striking  page  to  his  poem  on  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
if  he  had  lived  to  see  his  little  Bumey  as  she  went  into  the 
palace  and  as  she  came  out  of  it. 

The  pleasures,  so  long  untasted,  of  liberty,  of  fi-iendship,  of 
domestic  affection,  were  almost  too  acute  for  her  shattered 
frame.  But  happy  days  and  tranquil  nights  soon  restored  the 
health  which  the  Queen's  toilette  and  Madame  Schwellen- 
berg's  card  table  had  impaired.  Kind  and  anxious  faces  sur- 
nnmded  the  invalid.  Conversation  the  most  polished  and 
briBiant  revived  her  spirits.  Travelling  was  recommended  to 
her;  and  she  rambled  by  easy  journeys  from  cathedral  to 
cathedral,  and  from  watering  place  to  watering  place.  She 
crossed  the  New  Forest,  and  visited  Stonehenge  and  Wilton, 
the  cliffs  of  Lyme,  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  Sidmouth. 
Thence  she  journeyed  by  Powderham  Castle,  and  by  the  ruins 
<rf  Glastonbury  Abbey  to  Bath,  and  from  Bath,  when  the  win- 
ter was  approaching,  returned  well  and  cheerful  to  London. 
There  she  visited  her  old  dungeon,  and  found  her  successor 
alieady  £ai  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  and  kept  to  strict  duty, 
fiam  morning  till  midnight,  with  a  sprained  ankle  and  a 
MTOU8  fever. 

Afe  tiuB  time  England  swarmed  with  French  exiles,  driven 
flna  their  country  by  the  Revolution.    A  colony  of  these  re- 
hgtm  settled  at  Juniper  Hall,  in  Surrey,  not  far  from  Nor- 
Ivj  Puk,  where  Mr.  Lock,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Bumey 
imifyf  iMided.    Frances  visited  Norbury,  and  was  introduced 
IMtefltnuigers.     She  had  strong  prejudices  against  them; 
iKktr-SoKyism  was  far  beyond,  we  do  not  say  that  of  Mr. 
tak  ttat  of  Mr.  Reeves ;  and  the  inmates  of  Juniper 
MBi^ttB  attached  to  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  were 
Mm  detested  by  the  royalists  of  the  first  emigration 
i^cr  Marat.    But  such  a  woman  as  Miss  Bumey 
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ooold  not  long  resirt  the  fiuscination  of  that  lemaxicable 
society.  She  had  liyed  with  Johnson  and  Windham,  with 
Mrs.  MontagneandMrs.  Thrale.  Yet  she  was  forced  to  own 
that  she  had  nerer  heard  conversation  before.  The  most  ani- 
mated eloquence,  the  keenest  obsenration,  the  most  speriding 
wit,  the  most  courtly  grace,  were  united  to  charm  her.  For 
Madame  de  Stael  was  there,  andM.  de  Talleyrand.  There  too 
was  M.  de  Narbonne,  a  noble  representative  of  French  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  with  M.  de  Narbonne  was  his  fidend  and  follower 
General  D'Arblay,  an  honourable  and  amiable  rnflTi,  with  a 
iiandsome  person,  frank  soldierlike  manners,  and  some  taste 
fyv  letters. 

The  prejudices  which  Frances  had  conceived  against  the 
.  eonstitutional  rojalists  of  France  rapidly  vanished.  She  lis- 
tened with  rapture  to  Talleyrand  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
joined  with  M.  D'Arblay  in  execrating  the  Jacobins  and  in 
weeping  for  the  unhappy  Bourbons,  took  French  lessons  from 
him,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  married  him  on  no  better  pro- 
vision than  a  precarious  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

Here  the  Diary  stops  for  the  present.  We  wiU,  therefore, 
bring  our  narrative  to  a  speedy  close,  by  rapidly  recounting 
the  most  important  events  which  we  know  to  have  be&llen 
Madame  D'Arblay  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life. 

M.  D'Arblay's  fortune  had  perished  in  the  general  wreck  ol 
ttie  French  Bevolution ;  and  in  a  foreign  country  his  talents, 
wliatever  they  may  have  been,  could  scarcely  make  him  rich. 
'  The  task  of  providing  for  the  fiamily  devolved  on  his  wife.  In 
4lie  year  1796,  she  published  by  subscription  her  third  novel, 
M.^milla.  It  was  impatiently  expected  by  the  public ;  and  the 
sum  which  she  obtained  for  it  was,  we  believe,  greater  than 
had  ever  at  that  time  been  received  for  a  noveL  We  have 
heard  that  she  cleared  more  than  three  thousand  guineas. 
But  >\*e  give  this  merely  as  a  rumour.  Camilla,  however, 
never  attained  popularity  like  that  which  Evelina  and  Cecilia 
had  exyoyed  :  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible falling  off,  not  indeed  in  humour  or  in  power  of  por- 
traying character,  but  in  grace  and  in  purity  of  style. 

We  have  heard  that,  about  this  time,  a  tragedy  by  Madame 
D^Arblay  was  perfiwmed  without  success.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  ever  printed :  nor  indeed  have  we  had  time  to 
make  anv  researches  into  its  history  or  merits. 

During  the  short  truce  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
IL  D'Arblay  visited  France.  Lamiston  and  La  Fayette  xe- 
fveaented  his  claims  to  the  French  government,  and  obtained 
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a  promise  that  he  should  be  reinstated  in  his  military  rank. 
M.  D^Arblay^  however,  insisted  that  he  should  never  be 
required  to  serve  against  the  countrymen  of  his  wife.  The 
First  Consul,  of  course,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  condition, 
and  ordered  the  general's  commission  to  be  instantly  revoked. 

Madame  D'Arblay  joined  her  husband  at  Paris,  a  short  time 
before  the  war  of  1808  broke  out,  and  remained  in  France  ten 
years,  cut  off  firom  ahnost  all  intercourse  with  the  land  of  her 
birth.  At  length,  when  Napoleon  was  on  his  march  to  Mos- 
cow, she  with  great  difficulty  obtained  firom  his  ministers 
permission  to  visit  her  own  country,  in  company  with  her  son, 
who  was  a  native  of  England.  She  returned  in  time  to  re- 
ceive the  last  blessing  of  her  father,  who  died  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year.  In  1814  she  published  her  last  novel,  the  Wan- 
derer, a  book  which  no  judicious  finiend  to  her  memory  will 
attempt  to  draw  firom  the  oblivion  into  which  it  has  justly 
fidlen.  In  the  same  year  her  son  Alexander  was  sent  to 
Cambridge.  He  obtained  an  honourable  place  among  the 
wranglers  of  his  year,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Christ's 
College.  But  his  reputation  at  the  University  was  higher 
than  might  be  inferred  firom  his  success  in  academical  con- 
tests. TTig  French  education  had  not  fitted  him  for  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Senate  House  ;  but,  in  pure  mathematics, 
we  have  been  assured  by  some  of  his  competitors  that  he  had 
very  few  equals.  He  went  into  the  church,  and  it  was  thought 
likely  that  he  would  attain  high  eminence  as  a  preacher ;  but 
he  died  before  his  mother.  All  that  we  have  heard  of  him 
leads  us  to  believe  that  he  was  a  son  as  such  a  mother  de- 
served to  have.  In  1832,  Madame  D'Arblay  published  the 
memoirs  of  her  father:  and  on  the  6  th  of  January,  1840,  she 
died  in  her  eighty-eighth  year. 

We  now  turn  firom  the  life  of  Madame  D'Arblay  to  her 
writings.  There  can,  we  apprehend,  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  her  merit,  whatever  differences 
wmj  exist  as  to  its  degree.  She  was  emphatically  what 
Xobnton  called  her,  a  charactermonger.  It  was  in  the  ex- 
Ubilaon  of  human  passions  and  whims  that  her  strength 
-  lij;  and  in  this  department  of  art  she  had,  we  think,  very 
jilhiingiriiihed  skilL 

/Bafritt  order  that  we  may,  according  to  our  duty  as  kings 
■>  aia^^  versed  in  the  laws  of  literary  precedence,  marshal  her 
H  h0  snefe  seat  to  which  she  is  entitled,  we  must  carry  our 
*  m  somewhat  further. 

one  respect,  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
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faces  and  the  minds  of  men.  No  two  ftu^s  are  alike ;  and  yet 
very  few  faces  deviate  very  widely  from  the  common  standard. 
Among  the  eighteen  hundred  thousand  human  beings  who  in- 
habit London,  there  is  not  one  who  could  be  taken  by  his 
acquaintance  for  another ;  yet  we  may  walk  from  Paddington 
to  Mile  End  without  seeing  one  person  in  whom  any  feature 
is  so  overcharged  that  we  turn  round  to  stare  at  it.  An  in- 
finite number  of  varieties  lies  between  limits  which  are  not 
very  far  asunder.  The  specimens  which  pass  those  limits  on 
either  side,  form  a  very  small  minority. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  characters  of  men.  Here,  too,  the 
variety  passes  all  enumeration.  But  the  cases  in  which  the 
deviation  from  the  common  standard  is  striking  and  grotesque, 
are  very  few.  In  one  mind  avarice  predominates ;  in  another, 
pride  ;  in  a  third,  love  of  pleasure ;  just  oa  in  one  counten- 
ance the  nose  is  the  most  marked  feature,  while  in  others  the 
chief  expression  lies  in  the  brow,  or  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth. 
But  there  are  very  few  countenances  in  which  nose,  brow,  and 
mouth  do  not  contribute,  though  in  unequal  degrees,  te  the 
general  effect ;  and  so  there  are  very  few  characters  in  which 
one  overgrown  propensity  makes  all  others  utterly  insig- 
nificant. 

It  is  evident  that  a  portrait  painter,  who  was  able  only  to 
represent  faces  and  figures  such  as  those  which  we  pay  money 
to  see  at  fiurs,  would  not,  however  spirited  his  execution 
might  be,  take  rank  among  the  highest  artists.  He  must 
always  be  placed  below  those  who  have  skill  to  seize  peculi- 
arities which  do  not  amount  to  deformity.  The  slighter  those 
pecidiarities,  the  greater  is  the  merit  of  the  limner  who  can 
catch  them  and  transfer  them  to  his  canvass.  To  paint  Daniel 
Lambert  or  the  living  skeleton,  the  pig  faced  lady  or  the 
Siamese  twins,  so  that  nobody  can  mistake  them,  is  an  exploit 
within  the  reach  of  a  signpainter.  A  thirdrate  artist  might 
give  us  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  and  the  depressed  nose  and  pro- 
tuberant cheeks  of  Gibbon.  It  would  require  a  much  higher 
degree  of  skill  to  paint  two  such  men  as  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  so  that  nobody  who  had  ever  seen  them 
could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  assign  each  picture  to  its 
original.  Here  the  mere  caricaturist  would  be  quite  at  fi&ult. 
He  would  find  in  neither  face  any  thing  on  which  he  could 
lay  hold  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  distinction.  Two  ample 
bald  foreheads,  two  regular  profiles,  two  full  faces  of  the  same 
oval  form,  would  baffle  his  art ;  andhe  would  be  reduced  to  the 
miserable  shifk  of  writing  their  names  at  the  foot  of  his  pic- 
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toze.  Yet  there  was  a  great  difference ;  and  a  person  who 
had  seen  them  once  would  no  more  have  mistaken  one  of  them 
for  the  other  than  he  would  have  mistaken  Mr.  Pitt  for  Mr. 
Fox.  But  the  difference  lay  in  delicate  lineaments  and  shades, 
reserved  for  pencils  of  a  rare  order. 

This  distinction  runs  through  all  the  imitatiye  arts. 
Poote's  mimicry  was  exquisitely  ludicrous,  but  it  was  all 
caricature.  He  could  take  off  only  some  strange  peculiarity, 
a  stammer  or  a  lisp,  a  Northumbrain  burr  or  an  Irish  brogue, 
a  stoop  or  a  shuffle.  "  If  a  man,"  said  Johnson,  "  hops  on 
one  leg,  Poote  can  hop  on  one  leg."  Garrick,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  seize  those  differences  of  manner  and  pronuncia- 
tion, which,  though  highly  characteristic,  are  yet  too  slight 
to  be  described.  Foote,  we  have  no  doubt,  cotdd  have  made 
the  Haymarket  theatre  shake  with  laughter  by  imitating  a 
conversation  between  a  Scotchman  and  a  Somersetshireman. 
But  Garrick  could  have  imitated  a  conversation  between  two 
fiishionable  men,  both  models  of  the  best  breeding.  Lord 
diesterfield,  for  example,  and  Lord  Albemarle,  so  that  no  per- 
son could  doubt  which  was  which,  although  no  person  could 
say  that,  in  any  point,  either  Lord  Chesterfield  or  Lord  Albe- 
marle spoke  or  moved  otherwise  than  in  conformity  with  the 
usages  of  the  best  society. 

The  same  distinction  is  found  in  the  drama  and  in  fictitious 
narrative.  Highest  among  those  who  have  exhibited  human 
nature  by  means  of  dialogue,  stands  Shakspeare.  His  variety 
is  like  the  variety  of  nature,  endless  diversity,  scarcely  any 
monstrosity.  The  characters  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  im- 
pression,  as  vivid  as  that  which  we  receive  from  the  characters 
of  our  ovm  associates,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  scores.  Yet  in 
■n  these  scores  hardly  one  character  is  to  be  found  which 
deviates  widely  from  the  common  standard,  and  which  we 
■honld  call  very  eccentric  if  we  met  it  in  real  life.  The  silly 
notkm  that  every  man  has  one  ruling  passion,  and  that  this 
afaiOy  once  knovm,  unravels  all  the  mysteries  of  his  conduct, 
fladl  no  countenance  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeai-e.  There  man 
tfpean  as  he  is,  made  up  of  a  crowd  of  passions,  wliich  con- 
illldibr  the  mastery  over  him,  and  govern  him  in  turn.  What 
ii  Bmlet's  ruling  passion?  Or  Othello's?  Or  Harry  the 
liWar  Or  Wolsey's?  Or  Lear's?  OrShylock's?  OrBene- 
iidAlf  OrMacbeth's?  Or  that  of  Cassius  ?  OrthatofFal- 
nMfmf  But  we  might  go  on  for  ever.  Take  a  single  ex- 
^  flhgilock.  Is  he  so  eager  for  money  as  to  be  indifferent 
I    pf  Or  so  eager  for  revenge  as  to  be  indifferent  to 
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money  9  Or  so  bent  on  both  together  as  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  honour  of  his  nation  and  the  law  of  Moses  9  All  his  pro- 
pensities are  mingled  with  each  other,  so  that,  in  trying  to 
apportion  to  each  its  proper  part,  we  find  the  same  difficulty 
which  constantly  meets  ns  in  real  life.  A  superficial  critic 
may  say,  that  hatred  is  Shylock's  ruling  passion.  But  how 
many  passions  have  amalgamated  to  form  that  hatred?  It 
is  partly  the  result  of  wounded  pride :  Antonio  has  called 
him  dog.  It  is  partly  the  result  of  covetousness :  Antonio 
has  hindered  him  of  half  a  million ;  and,  when  Antonio  is  gone 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  gains  of  usury.  It  is  partly  the 
result  of  national  and  religious  feeling :  Antonio  has  spit  on 
the  Jewish  gaberdine;  and  the  oath  of  revenge  has  been 
sworn  by  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  We  might  go  through  all  the 
characters  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  through  fifty  more 
in  the  same  way ;  for  it  is  the  constant  manner  of  Shakspeare 
to  represent  the  human  mind  as  lying,  not  under  the  absolute 
dominion  of  one  despotic  propensity,  but  under  a  mixed  go- 
vernment, in  which  a  hundred  powers  balance  each  other. 
Admirable  as  he  was  in  all  parts  of  his  art,  we  most  admire 
him  for  this,  that  while  he  has  left  us  a  greater  number  of 
striking  portraits  than  all  other  dramatists  put  together,  he 
has  scarcely  left  us  a  single  caricature. 

Shakspeare  has  had  neither  equal  nor  second.  But  among 
the  writers  who,  in  the  point  which  we  have  noticed,  have 
approached  nearest  to  iie  manner  of  the  great  master,  we 
hive  no  hesitation  in  placing  Jane  Austen,  a  woman  of  whom 
England  is  justly  proud.  She  has  given  us  a  multitude  of 
characters,  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  commonplace,  all  such  as 
we  meet  every  day.  Yet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  discrimi- 
nated from  each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most  eccentric  of 
human  beings.  There  are,  for  example,  four  clergymen, 
none  of  whom  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  in  any  parson- 
age in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Edward  Ferrars,  Mr.  Henry  Tilney, 
lit.  Edmund  Bertram,  and  Mr.  Elton.  They  are  all  speci- 
mens of  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  class.  They  have  all 
been  liberally  educated.  They  all  lie  under  the  restraints  of 
Hie  same  Bacred  profession.  They  are  all  young.  They  are 
'dl  in  love.  Not  one  of  them  has  any  hobbyhorse,  to  use  the 
jbnuw  of  Sterne.  Not  one  has  a  nding  passion,  such  as  we 
read  of  in  Pope.  Who  would  not  have  expected  them  to  be 
insipid  likenesses  of  each  other  9  No  such  thing.  Harpagon 
18  not  more  unlike  to  Jourdain,  Joseph  SurfEice  is  not  more 
nnlike  to  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  than  every  one  of  Miss 
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Antten's  yonng  diyines  to  all  his  reyerend  bretlneiu  And 
almost  all  iiiia  is  done  hj  touches  so  delicate,  that  they  elude 
mnafyns,  that  they  defy  the  powers  of  description,  and  that 
ife  know  them  to  exist  only  by  the  general  efiPect  to  which 
they  haye  contributed. 

A  line  must  be  drawn,  we  conceive,  between  artists  of  this 
daas,  and  those  poets  and  novelists  whose  skill  lies  in  the 
exhibiting  of  what  Ben  Jonson  called  humours.  The  words 
ol  Ben  are  so  much  to  the  purpose  iliat  we  will  quote 
them : 

"  When  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  80  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers. 
In  their  conflnxions  all  to  nm  one  way, 
This  may  be  troly  said  to  be  a  homonr." 

There  are  undoubtedly  persons,  in  whom  humours  such  as 
Ben  describes  have  attained  a  complete  ascendency.  The 
avarice  of  Elwes,  the  insane  desire  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
for  a  barony  to  which  he  had  no  more  right  than  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  the  malevolence  which  long  meditation  on 
imaginary  wrongs  generated  in  the  gloomy  mind  of  BeUing- 
ham,  are  instances.  The  feeling  which  animated  Clarkson 
and  other  virtuous  men  against  the  slavetrade  and  slavery,  is 
an  instance  of  a  more  honourable  kind. 

Seeing  that  such  himiours  exist,  we  cannot  deny  that  they 
are  proper  subjects  for  the  imitations  of  art.  But  we  con- 
ceive that  the  imitation  of  such  humours,  however  skilful 
and  amusing,  is  not  an  achievement  of  the  highest  order ; 
and,  as  such  himiours  are  rare  in  real  life,  they  ought,  we 
conceive,  to  be  sparingly  introduced  into  works  which  profess 
to  be  pictures  of  real  life.  Nevertheless,  a  writer  may  show 
•0  much  genius  in  the  exhibition  of  these  humours  as  to  be 
hioAj  entitled  to  a  distinguished  and  permanent  rank  among 
^kaicB.  The  chief  seats  of  all,  however,  the  places  on  the 
§tm  and  under  the  canopy,  are  reserved  for  the  few  who  have 
ffftfiV>^  in  the  difficult  art  of  portraying  characters  in  which 
WO  diigle  feature  is  extravagantly  overcharged. 

Jf  wB  have  expounded  the  law  soimdly,  we  can  have  no 
MboUy  in  &pplyiiig  it  to  the  particular  case  before  us. 
Vmtmmn^  D^Arblay  has  left  us  scarcely  any  thing  but  hu- 
.  Almost  every  one  of  her  men  and  women  has  some 
Mttj  develoi>ed  to  a  morbid  degree.  In  Cecilia, 
llr.  Delvile  never  opens  his  lips  without  some 


/r  Mr.  Bri^'^s,  witliiint 
;j«     V  :  or  !Mr  JlolisiJii, 
.  .•;  :.ih\  si'lf-iiiiji(ii'taii«-c* 
>.    .  .;  >.  witlnmt  uttoriiiL,^  s«»iiif 
.  .  urrviii^  favour  >vitli 
,  .  oxpn'SsiiiLr  apiitliy  an-i 

.  witlnmt  ilfclaiiiiiiii^  alM»iit. 
■.•.•.<»'rv  nt*  tin*  ]UM»r;  t-r  Mr*;. 
:  oiilo;^y  oil  ln'r  S(»n;  nr  La«ly 
.ilousy  of  lifr  husliaini.  ^Ii»r- 
•    -  iini»ortiiiciK*o,  Mr.  (  Josport  all 
.  '.ivoly  prattlo.  Miss  LarullfS  all 
.    "...ini'  D'Arblay  aimed  at  iih»n%  w.» 
.    .  •    .  --iLhI  well. 

• '.'il  to  refuse  1<»  Madame  D'Arblay 
X  r.v.kofart;  but  we  eaniiot  ib'iiy  that 
>'.;e  lH*lon«xeil,  she  liatl  f«*w  equals,  ami 
The  variety  of  hum<»urs  whii-li  is  to 
.  .  "s  is  immense  :  and  tln»u;rh  tin*  talk  '^f 
.       \\  is  monotouiMis,  the  <^eneral  etfret  is  n«'t 
.  >iTy  lively  and  ai^reeable  diversity.  H^r 
.  .enstruetod  and  improbable,  if  we  ei»nsid»*r 
'\v*<.    Jiut  they  are  admirably  framed  f«»r  the 
\  .-^itinLr  striking:  «,a*nuiis  of  errentrie  ehara.-t»-rs, 
. b\  his  t>wn  jieeuliar  whim,  ea«'h  talkinix  his 
•  mvltou,  and  each  brin^^inj^ out  by  npjMjsition  the 
.i'.l  tilt*  rest.    We  will  L''ive  one  example  out  <»f 
'..  ei'i'ur  in  us.    All  probability  is  violated  in(»rdfr 
Pelvile,  Mr.  IkiiLTirs,  Mr.  Unbsnn,  ami  Mr.  Albany 
-.'.i  ti'irether.    But  when  we  havi'  tln-m  tln-re,  wi* 
•        probability  in  the  exquisitely  ludi«-rnus  etb'rt 
!s  produced  by  tlie  eiaillirt  nf  four  old  rarh 
.       ,  \Mth  a  nion«»mania  of  his  own,  each  talkin«r  ji  dialerl 
'  N  ,'\\n,  an<l  radi  intlamintr  all  the  others  anew  ••very 
.•  i-.e  opi'us  his  mouth. 
M -.d.ime  D'Arblay  was  mo>t  smn'ssful  in  eom»  «ly.  and  in- 
v^vd  ui  etinu'dy  wliirh  bordm  d  on  faree.   Ihit  wr  are  in«  Iin.  il 
U» infer  fri»m  some  i»assa«^i-s.  b«ith  in  C*feilia  and  Camilla,  tliat 
5ihenuu:ht  hiive  attaini'd  etpial  distinction  in  tht*  ]»at}n'ti'".  AV^ 
have  funned  this  judj^nient,  less  fr»»ni  those  and»itions  sern«'s 
*lwtn»ss  which  lie  near  the  eatastrojilie  of  eaeh  of  th»»-t'  Uiivrls. 
than  fn.mi  some  exquisite  strokes  of  natural  ten<lt'rne>s  wlii«  h 
take  lis  here  and  there  by  surjirise.    AVe  wi.»uld  mentioii  as 
examples,  Mrs.  Hill's  account  of  her  little  Imiv's  death  in 
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Cecilia,  and  the  parting  of  Sir  Hugh  Tjrold  and  Camilla, 
when  the  honest  baronet  thinks  himself  dying. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  whole  fame  of  Madame 
D'Arblay  rests  on  what  she  did  during  the  earlier  half  of  her 
life,  and  that  eyerything  which  she  published  during  the 
forty-three  years  which  preceded  her  death,  lowered  her  re- 
putation. Tet  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  at  the  time 
when  her  figtculties  ought  to  have  been  in  their  maturity,  they 
were  smitten  with  any  blight.  In  the  Wanderer,  we  catch 
now  and  then  a  gleam  of  her  genius.  Even  in  the  Memoirs 
of  her  father,  there  is  no  trace  of  dotage.  They  are  very 
bad ;  but  they  are  so,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  from  a  decay  of 
power,  but  from  a  total  perversion  of  power. 

The  truth  is,  that  Madame  D'Arblay's  style  underwent  a 
gradual  and  most  pernicious  change,  a  change  which,  in  de- 
gree at  least,  we  believe  to  be  unexampled  in  literary  history, 
and  of  which  it  may  be  useful  to  trace  the  progress. 

When  she  wrote  her  letters  to  Mr.  Crisp,  her  early  journals, 
and  her  first  novel,  her  style  was  not  indeed  brilliant  or  ener- 
getic ;  but  it  was  easy,  clear,  and  free  from  all  ofEensive  &ults. 
When  she  wrote  Cecilia  she  aimed  higher.  She  had  then 
lived  much  in  a  circle  of  which  Johnson  was  the  centre ;  and 
she  was  herself  one  of  his  most  submissive  worshippers.  It 
seems  never  to  have  crossed  her  mind  that  the  style  even  of. 
his  best  writings  was  by  no  means  faultless,  and  that  even 
had  it  been  faultless,  it  might  not  be  wise  in  her  to  imitate 
it.  Phraseology  which  is  proper  in  a  disquisition  on  the 
Unities,  or  in  a  preface  to  a  Dictionary,  may  be  quite  out  of 
place  in  a  tale  of  fashionable  life.  Old  gentlemen  do  not 
criticize  the  reigning  modes,  nor  do  young  gentlemen  make 
love,  with  the  balanced  epithets  and  sonorous  cadences  which, 
on  occasions  of  great  dignity,  a  skilful  writer  may  use  with 
Iiappy  effect. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  author  of  Evelina  took  the  Bambler  for 
ber  modeL  This  would  not  have  been  wise  even  if  she  could 
luewe  imitated  her  pattern  as  well  as  Hawkesworth  did.  But 
radi  imitation  was  beyond  her  power.  She  had  her  own 
■igfle.  It  was  a  tolerably  good  one;  and  might,  without 
muf  Tiollent  change,  have  been  improved  into  a  very  good 
Mi.  She  determined  to  throw  it  away,  and  to  adopt  a  style 
ia  nUdh  the  could  attain  excellence  only  by  achieving  an 
niraealous  victory  over  nature  and  over  habit.  She 
\  to  be  Fanny  Bumey ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  become 
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In  Cecilia  the  change  of  manner  began  to  appear.  But  in 
Cecilia  the  imitation  of  Johnson,  though  not  always  in  the 
best  taste,  is  sometimes  eminently  happy;  and  the  passages 
which  are  so  verbose  as  to  be  positively  ofiPensive,  are  few. 
There  were  people  who  whispered  that  Johnson  had  as- 
sisted his  young  fi-iend,  and  that  the  novel  owed  all  its  finest 
passages  to  his  hand.  This  was  merely  the  fiibrication  of 
envy.  Miss  Bumey's  real  excellences  were  as  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  Johnson,  as  his  real  excellences  were  beyond 
her  reach.  He  could  no  more  have  written  the  Masquerade 
scene,  or  the  Yauxhall  scene,  than  she  could  have  written  the 
Life  of  Cowley  or  the  Review  of  Soame  Jenyns.  But  we  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  revised  Cecilia,  and  that  he  re- 
touched the  style  of  many  passages.  We  know  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  assistance  of  this  kind  most  freely. 
Goldsmith,  Hawkesworth,  Boswell,  Lord  Hailes,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, were  among  those  who  obtained  his  help.  Nay,  he 
even  corrected  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  whom,  we  believe, 
he  had  never  seen.  When  Miss  Burneytiiought  of  writing  a 
comedy,  he  promised  to  give  her  his  best  counsel,  though  he 
owned  that  he  was  not  particularly  well  qualified  to  advise  on 
matters  relating  to  the  stage.  We  therefore  think  it  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  his  little  Fanny,  when  living 
in  habits  of  the  most  aflFectionate  intercourse  with  him,  would 
have  brought  out  an  important  work  without  consulting  him; 
and,  when  we  look  into  Cecilia,  we  see  such  traces  of  his  hand 
in  the  grave  and  elevated  passages  as  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take. Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  wiU  give  two  or 
three  examples. 

When  next  Madame  D'Arblay  appeared  before  the  world 
as  a  writer,  she  was  in  a  very  diflferent  situation.  She  would 
not  content  herself  with  the  simple  English  in  which  Evelina 
had  been  written.  She  had  no  longer  the  friend  who,  we  are 
confident,  had  polished  and  strengthened  the  style  of  Cecilia. 
She  had  to  write  in  Johnson's  manner  without  Johnson's  aid. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  Camilla  every  passage  which 
she  meant  to  be  fine  is  detestable ;  and  that  the  book  has 
been  saved  from  condemnation  only  by  the  admirable  spirit 
and  force  of  those  scenes  in  which  she  was  content  to  be 
familiar. 

But  there  was  to  be  a  stiU  deeper  descent.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  Camilla,  Madame  D'Arblay  resided  ten  years  at 
Paris.  During  those  years  there  was  scarcely  any  intercourse 
between  Prance  and  England.    It  was  with  difficalty  that  a 
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diort  letter  could  occasionally  be  transmitted.  All  Madame 
D'ArUay's  companions  were  French.  She  must  have  writ- 
ten, 8poke^^,  thought,  in  French.  Ovid  expressed  his  fear 
that  a  shorter  exile  might  have  affected  the  purity  of  his 
Latin.  During  a  shorter  exile,  Gibbon  unlearned  his  native 
Kngliflh,  Madame  D'Arblay  had  carried  a  bad  style  to 
France.  She  brought  back  a  style  which  we  are  really  at 
a  loss  to  describe.  It  is  a  sort  of  broken  Johnsonese,  a  bar- 
barous pcUoisy  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  language  of 
Basselas,  which  the  gibberish  of  the  Negroes  of  Jamaica 
bears  to  the  English  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Sometimes  it 
reminds  us  of  the  finest,  that  is  to  say,  the  vilest  parts,  of 
Mr.  Gralt's  novels  j  sometimes  of  the  perorations  of  Exeter 
HaQ ;  sometimes  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Morning  Post. 
Bat  it  most  resembles  the  pufiBs  of  Mr.  Bowland  and  Dr.  Gk)ss. 
It  matters  not  what  ideas  are  clothed  in  such  a  style.  The 
genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon  united,  would  not  save  a 
work  so  written  from  general  derision. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  specimens  that  we  can  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  how  widely  Madame  D'Arblay's  three  styles 
differed  from  each  other. 

The  following  passage  was  written  before  she  became  in- 
timate with  Johnson.    It  is  from  Evelina. 

**  Bis  son  seems  weaker  in  his  trnderRtanding,  and  more  gay  in 
his  temper ;  but  his  gaiety  is  that  of  a  foolish  over-grown  schoolboy^ 
whose  mirth  consists  in  noise  and  disturbance.  He  disdains  his 
fibther  for  his  close  attention  to  business  and  love  of  money,  though 
he  seems  himself  to  have  no  talents,  spirit,  or  generosity  to  make 
him  superior  to  either.  His  chief  delight  appears  to  be  in  tor- 
menting and  ridiculing  his  sisters,  who  in  return  most  cordially 
deqpise  him.  Miss  Branghton,  the  eldest  daughter,  is  by  no  means 
;  but  looks  proud,  ill-tempered,  and  conceited.  She  hates  tho 
city,  though  without  knowing  why ;  for  it  is  easy  to  discover  she 
has  Hved  nowhere  else.  Miss  Polly  Branghton  is  rather  pretty, 
ymj  fcolish,  very  ignorant,  very  giddy,  and,  I  beheve,  very  good- 

This  is  not  a  fine  style,  but  simple,  perspicuous,  and  agree- 
able* We  now  come  to  Cecilia,  written  during  Miss  Bumey's 
inttnaey  with  Johnson ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
jmlgb  wliether  the  following  passage  was  not  at  least  cor- 
SMtodbjr  his  hand. 

^'Vt^  yMmut  an  imaginary  than  an  actual  evil,  and  though  a  deep 
IM^'^'to  friAs,  no  offence  to  morality.    Thus  have  I  laid  open  to 
lAob  heart,  confessed  my  perplexities,  acknowledged  my 
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In  Cecilia  the  change  of  manner  began  to  appear.  But  in 
Cecilia  the  imitation  of  Johnson,  thongh  not  always  in  the 
best  taste,  is  sometimes  eminently  happj;  and  the  passages 
which  are  so  verbose  as  to  be  positivelj  offensive,  are  few. 
There  were  people  who  whispered  that  Johnson  had  as- 
sisted his  jonng  friend,  and  that  the  novel  owed  all  its  finest 
passages  to  his  hand.  This  was  merely  the  &brication  of 
envy.  Miss  Bumey's  real  excellences  were  as  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  Johnson,  as  his  real  excellences  were  beyond 
her  reach.  He  conld  no  more  have  written  the  Masquerade 
scene,  or  the  Yauxhall  scene,  than  she  could  have  written  the 
Life  of  Cowley  or  the  Eeview  of  Soame  Jenyns.  But  we  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  revised  Cecilia,  and  that  he  re- 
touched the  style  of  many  passages.  We  know  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  assistance  of  this  kind  most  freely. 
Gk>ldsmith,  Hawkesworth,  BosweU,  Lord  Hailes,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, were  among  those  who  obtained  his  help.  Nay,  he 
even  corrected  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  whom,  we  believe, 
he  had  never  seen.  When  Miss  Burney  thought  of  writing  a 
comedy,  he  promised  to  give  her  his  best  counsel,  though  he 
owned  that  he  was  not  particularly  well  qualified  to  advise  on 
matters  relating  to  the  stage.  We  therefore  think  it  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  his  little  Eanny,  when  living 
in  habits  of  the  most  affectionate  intercourse  with  him,  would 
have  brought  out  an  important  work  without  consulting  him; 
iind,  when  we  look  into  Cecilia,  we  see  such  traces  of  his  hand 
in  the  grave  and  elevated  passages  as  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take. Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  will  give  two  or 
three  examples. 

When  next  Madame  D*Arblay  appeared  before  the  world 
as  a  writer,  she  was  in  a  very  different  situation.  She  would 
not  content  herself  with  the  simple  English  in  which  Evelina 
had  been  written.  She  had  no  longer  the  friend  who,  we  are 
confident,  had  polished  and  strengthened  the  style  of  Cecilia. 
She  had  to  write  in  Johnson's  manner  without  Johnson*3  aid. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  Camilla  every  passage  which 
she  meant  to  be  fine  is  detestable ;  and  that  the  book  has 
ban  aared  from  condemnation  only  by  the  admirable  spirit 
ftvoe  of  those  scenes  in  which  she  was  content  to  be 

Imm  was  to  be  a  still  deeper  descent.  After  the  pub- 
.  of  Ofym^iWrn^  Madame  D^Arblay  resided  ten  years  at 
Doing  those  years  there  was  scarcely  any  intercourse 
sea  nance  and  England.    It  was  with  diffieahy  that  a 
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in  London.  Secure  in  his  own  castle,  be  looked  round  bim  with  a 
pride  of  power  and  possession  which  softened  while  it  swelled  him. 
His  superiority  was  undisputed :  his  will  was  without  control.  He 
was  not^  as  in  the  great  capital  of  the  kingdom,  surrounded  hj  com- 
petitors. No  rivalry  disturbed  his  peace  ;  no  equality  mortified  his 
greatness.  All  he  saw  were  either  yassals  of  his  power,  or  guests 
bending  to  his  pleasure.  He  abated,  therefore,  considerably  the 
stem  gloom  of  his  haughtiness,  and  soothed  his  proud  mind  by 
the  courtesy  of  condescension." 

We  will  stake  our  reputation  for  critical  sagacity  on  this, 
that  no  such  paragraph  as  that  which  we  have  last  quoted, 
can  be  found  in  any  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  works  except 
Cecilia.  Compare  with  it  the  following  sample  of  her  later 
style. 

^If  beneficence  be  judged  by  the  happiness  which  it  diffuses, 
whose  claim,  by  that  proof,  shall  stand  higher  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Montagu,  fix>m  the  munificence  with  which  she  celebrated  her 
annual  festival  for  those  hapless  artificers  who  perform  the  most 
abject  offices  of  any  authorized  calling,  in  being  the  active  guardians 
of  our  blazing  hearths  ?  Not  to  vainglory,  then,  but  to  kindness  of 
heart,  should  be  adjudged  the  publicity  of  that  superb  charity  which 
made  its  jetty  objects,  for  one  bright  morning,  cease  to  consider 
themselves  as  de^:aded  outcasts  from  all  society." 

We  add  one  or  two  shorter  samples.  Sheridan  refused  to 
permit  his  lovely  wife  to  sing  in  public,  and  was  warmly 
praised  on  this  account  by  Johnson.  "  The  last  of  men," 
says  Madame  D'Arblay,  "was  Doctor  Johnson  to  have 
abetted  squandering  the  delicacy  of  integrity  by  nullifying 
the  labours  of  talents." 

The  Club,  Johnson's  Club,  did  itself  no  honour  by  reject- 
ing on  political  grounds  two  distinguished  men,  one  a  Tory, 
tiie  other  a  Whig.  Madame  D'Arblay  tells  the  story  thus  : 
**  A  wTwilftr  ebullition  of  political  rancour  with  that  which  so 
dificnltly  had  been  conquered  for  Mr.  Canning  foamed  over 
Hm  bdOot  box  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Eogers." 

An  offence  punishable  with  imprisonment  is,  in  this  Ian- 
gOigie,  an  offence  "which  produces  incarceration."  To  be 
itefBdio  death  is  "to  sink  from  inanition  into  nonentity." 
8b  Tffnnf  Newton  is  "  the  developer  of  the  skies  in  their  em- 
WBtd  morements ;"  and  Mrs.  Thrale^  when  a  party  of  clever 
|BQ|bMtnlent,  is  said  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  dulness 
^ff^  iiflitngmty  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  renowned  inter- 
h  Jiodoced  as  narcotic  a  torpor  as  could  have  been 
ij  ft  dearth  the  most  barren  of  all  human  &culties*" 
L  E 
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In  trath,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  any  page  of  Madame 
D'Arblay's  later  works  without  finding  flowers  of  rhetoric 
like  these.  Nothing  in  the  lang^ge  of  those  jargonists  at 
whom  Mr.  Gosport  laughed,  nothing  in  the  language  of  Sir 
Sedley  Clarendel,  approaches  this  new  Euphuism. 

It  is  fix)m  no  im£iendly  feeling  to  Madame  D'Arblay's 
memory  that  we  have  expressed  ourselves  so  strongly  on  tiie 
subject  of  her  style.  On  the  contrary,  we  conceive  that  we 
have  really  rendered  a  service  to  her  reputation.  That  her 
later  works  were  complete  failures,  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be 
dissembled :  and  some  persons,  we  believe,  have  consequently 
taken  up  a  notion  that  she  was  from  the  first  an  overrated 
writer,  and  that  she  had  not  the  powers  which  were  necessary 
to  maintain  her  on  the  eminence  on  which  good  luck  and 
fashion  had  placed  her.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
her  early  popularity  was  no  more  than  the  just  reward  of  dis- 
tinguished merit,  and  would  never  have  undergone  an  eclipse, 
if  she  had  only  been  content  to  go  on  writing  in  her  mother 
tongue.  If  she  failed  when  she  quitted  her  own  province, 
and  attempted  to  occupy  one  in  which  she  had  neither  part 
nor  lot,  this  reproach  is  common  to  her  with  a  crowd  of  dis- 
tinguished men.  Newton  failed  when  he  turned  fii-om  the 
courses  of  the  stars,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean,  to 
a$)ocalyptic  seals  and  vials.  Bentley  failed  when  he  turned 
from  Homer  and  Aristophanes,  to  edite  the  Paradise  Lost. 
Inigo  failed  when  he  attempted  to  rival  the  Grothic  churches 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  WiDrie  failed  when  he  took  it 
into  his  head  that  the  Blind  Fiddler  and  the  Rent  Day  were 
unworthy  of  his  powers,  and  challenged  competition  with 
Lawrence  as  a  portrait  painter.  Such  failures  should  be 
noted  for  the  instiniction  of  posterity ;  but  they  detract  little 
from  the  permanent  reputation  of  those  who  have  really 
done  great  things. 

Yet  one  word  more.  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  in- 
tiinsic  merit  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  early  works  that  she  is 
entitled  to  honourable  mention.  Her  appearance  is  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  our  literary  history.  Evelina  was  the  first 
tale  written  by  a  woman,  and  purporting  to  be  a  picture  of 
life  and  manners,  that  lived  or  deserved  to  live.  The  Female 
Quixote  is  no  exception.  That  work  has  imdoubtedly  great 
merit,  when  considered  as  a  wild  satirical  harlequinade ;  but, 
if  we  consider  it  as  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  we  must 
pronounce  it  more  absurd  than  any  of  the  romances  which  it 
was  designed  to  ridicule. 
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Indeed,  most  of  the  popular  novels  which  preceded  Evelina 
were  such  as  no  lady  wotdd  have  written ;  and  many  of  them 
were  such  as  no  lady  could  without  confusion  own  that  she 
had  read.  The  very  name  of  novel  was  held  in  horror  among 
religious  people.  In  decent  families,  which  did  not  profess 
extraordinary  sanctity,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  all 
such  works.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore Evelina  appeared,  spoke  the  sense  of  the  great  body  of 
sober  &thers  and  husbands,  when  he  pronounced  the  circu- 
lating library  an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  knowledge. 
This  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  grave  and  reflecting,  increased 
the  evil  from  which  it  had  sprung.  The  novelist,  having  little 
character  to  lose,  and  having  few  readers  among  serious 
people,  took  without  scruple  liberties  which  in  our  generation 
0eem  almost  incredible. 

Miss  Bumey  did  for  the  English  novel  what  Jeremy  Collier 
did  for  the  English  drama ;  and  she  did  it  in  a  better  way. 
She  first  showed  that  a  tale  might  be  written  in  which  both 
the  fiishionable  and  the  vulgar  life  of  London  might  be  ex- 
hibited with  great  force,  and  with  broad  comic  humour,  and 
which  yet  should  not  contain  a  single  line  inconsistent  with 
rigid  morality,  or  even  with  virgin  delicacy.  She  took  away  the 
reproach  which  lay  on  a  most  useful  and  delightful  species  of 
oomposition.  She  vindicated  the  right  of  her  sex  to  an  equal 
shaie  in  a  feir  and  noble  province  of  letters.  Several  accom- 
plished women  have  followed  in  her  track.  At  present,  the 
novels  which  we  owe  to  English  ladies  form  no  small  part 
of  the  literary  glory  of  our  country.  No  class  of  works  is 
more  honourably  distinguished  by  fine  observation,  by  grace, 
by  delicate  wit,  by  pure  moral  feeling.  Several  among  the 
•Qocessors  of  Madame  D'Arblay  have  equalled  her ;  two,  we 
tliink,  have  surpassed  her.  But  the  fact  that  she  has  been 
•upttBsed  gives  her  an  additional  claim  to  our  respect  and 
gntitnde;  for,  in  truth,  we  owe  to  her  not  only  Evelina, 
Onflfas  and  Camilla,  but  also  Mansfield  Park  and  the 
AbMitee* 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OP  ADDISON. 
(July,  1848.) 

The  Life  of  Jo%eph  Addison,    By  LucT  Alias,    2  vols.  Svo. 
London:  1843. 

Some  reviewers  are  of  opinion  that  a  lady  who  dares  to  pub- 
lish a  book  renounces  by  that  act  the  franchises  appertaining 
to  her  sex,  and  can  claim  no  exemption  from  the  utmost 
rigour  of  critical  procedure.  From  that  opinion  we  dissent. 
We  admit,  indeed,  that  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  many 
female  writers,  eminently  qualified  by  their  talents  and  ac- 
quirements to  influence  tiie  public  mind,  it  would  be  of  most 
pernicious  consequence  that  inaccurate  history  or  unsound 
philosophy  should  be  suffered  to  pass  imcensured,  merely  be- 
cause the  offender  chanced  to  be  a  lady.  But  we  conceive 
that,  on  such  occasions,  a  critic  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
courteous  Knight  who  found  himself  compelled  by  duty  to 
keep  the  lists  against  Bradamante.  He,  we  are  told,  de- 
fended successftdly  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  champion ; 
but,  before  the  fight  began,  exchanged  Balisarda  for  a  less 
deadly  sword,  of  which  he  carefully  blunted  the  point  and 
edge.* 

Nor  are  the  immunities  of  sex  the  only  immunities  which 
Miss  Aikin  may  rightfully  plead.  Several  of  her  works,  and 
especially  the  very  pleasing  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  James 
the  First,  have  ftdly  entitled  her  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
good  writers.  One  of  those  privileges  we  hold  to  be  this,  that 
such  writers,  when,  either  from  the  unlucky  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject, or  from  the  indolence  too  often  produced  by  success, 
they  happen  to  fitil,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  severe  dis- 
cipline which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  inflict  upon  dunces 
and  impostors,  but  shall  merely  be  reminded  by  a  gentle 
touch,  like  that  with  which  the  Laputan  flapper  roused  his 
dreaming  lord,  that  it  is  high  time  to  wake. 

Our  readers  will  probably  infer  from  what  we  have  said 
that  Miss  Aikin's  book  has  disappointed  us.    The  truth  is, 

*  Oikado  FnrloM,  zIt.  68. 
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that  she  is  not  well  acquainted  with  her  subject.  No  person 
who  is  not  familiar  wiiii  the  political  and  literary  history  of 
England  during  the  reigns  of  William  the  Third,  of  Anne, 
and  of  Greorge  the  First,  can  possibly  write  a  good  life  of 
Addison.  Now,  we  mean  no  reproach  to  Miss  Aikin,  and 
many  will  think  that  we  pay  her  a  compliment,  when  we  say 
that  her  studies  have  taken  a  different  direction.  She  is 
better  acquainted  with  Shakspeare  and  Baleigh,  than  with 
Congreye  and  Prior;  and  is  far  more  at  home  among  the 
ruSis  and  peaked  beards  of  Theobald's,  than  among  the  Steen- 
kirks  and  flowing  periwigs  which  surrounded  Queen  Anne's 
tea  table  at  Hampton.  She  seems  to  have  written  about  the 
Elizabethan  age,  because  she  had  read  much  about  it ;  she 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  read  a  little  about  the  age 
of  Addison,  because  she  had  determined  to  write  about  it. 
The  consequence  is  that  she  has  had  to  describe  men  and 
things  without  having  either  a  correct  or  a  vivid  idea  of 
them,  and  that  she  has  often  £Etllen  into  errors  of  a  very 
serious  kind.  The  reputation  which  Miss  Aikin  has  justly 
earned  stands  so  high,  and  the  charm  of  Addison's  letters  is 
so  great,  that  a  second  edition  of  this  work  may  probably  be 
reqoired.  If  so,  we  hope  that  every  paragraph  will  be  revised, 
and  that  every  date  and  fact  about  which  there  can  be  the 
smallest  doubt  will  be  carefully  verified. 

To  Addison  himself  we  are  boimd  by  a  sentiment  as  much 
like  affection  as  any  sentiment  can  be,  which  is  inspired  by 
one  who  has  been  sleeping  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  feeling 
will  not  betray  us  into  that  abject  idolatry  which  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  reprehend  in  others,  and  which  seldom 
£u1b  to  make  both  the  idolater  and  the  idol  ridiculous.  A 
nsn  of  genius  and  virtue  is  but  a  man.  All  his  powers  can- 
noi  be  equally  developed ;  nor  can  we  expect  from  him  perfect 
•dflmowledge.  We  need  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  admit 
ttttt  Addison  has  left  us  some  compositions  which  do  not  rise 
akote  mediocrity,  some  heroic  poems  hardly  equal  to  Pamell's, 
womb  eriticism  as  superficial  as  Dr.  Blair's,  and  a  tragedy  not 
Wtynch  better  than  Dr.  Johnson's.  It  is  praise  enough  to 
Wt^  cC  A  writer  that,  in  a  high  department  of  literature,  in 
lAidi  wuiy  eminent  writers  have  distinguished  themselves, 
hB      iMid  no  equal ;  and  this  may  with  strict  justice  be  said 

MMf  he  may  not  have  deserved  the  adoration  which 
I  ivwl  from  those  who,  bewitched  by  his  fascinating 
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uocitfty,  and  indebted  for  all  the  comforto  of  life  to  his  gene- 
rouA  aud  delicate  flriendahip,  worshipped  him  nigfatlj,  in  his 
favourite  temple  at  Button's.  But,  after  foil  enqoirj  and 
iiojiartial  refleetion,  we  hare  long  been  conyinced  that  he  de- 
Herved  as  much  love  and  esteem  as  can  be  jnstlj  claimed  br 
any  of  our  infirm  and  erring  race.  Some  blemishes  may 
uiidoubt<9dly  bo  detected  in  his  character ;  but  the  more  care- 
UiWy  it  In  examined,  the  more  will  it  appear,  to  nse  the  phrase 
of  the  old  aiuttomists,  sound  in  the  noble  parts,  free  from  all 
taint  <»f  iMJrfidy,  of  cowardice,  of  cruelty,  of  ingratitude,  of 
envy.  Men  may  easily  be  named,  in  whom  some  particular 
(food  diS[Kisition  has  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  Addison* 
Hut  U»e  just  harmony  of  qualities,  the  exact  temper  between 
the  stem  and  the  humane  Tirtues,  the  habitual  obsenrance  of 
every  law,  not  only  of  moral  rectitude,  but  of  moral  grace  and 
dignity,  distinguish  him  from  all  men  who  have  been  tried 
by  (squally  strong  temptations,  and  about  whose  conduct  we 
jHissess  equally  full  information. 

His  father  was  the  Reverend  Lancelot  Addison,  who,  though 
eclipsed  by  his  more  celebrated  son,  made  some  figure  in  the 
world,  and  occupies  with  credit  two  folio  pages  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica.  Lancelot  was  sent  up,  as  a  poor  scholar, 
from  Westmoreland  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealtli,  made  some  progress  in  learning,  be- 
(*ame,  like  most  of  his  fellow  students,  a  violent  Boyalist, 
lampooned  the  heads  of  tlie  University,  and  was  forced  to  ask 
pardon  on  his  bended  knees.  When  he  had  left  college,  he 
earned  a  humble  subsistence  by  reading  the  liturgy  of  the 
fallen  Church  to  the  families  of  those  sturdy  squires  whose 
manor  houses  wopo  scattered  qver  the  Wild  of  Sussex.  After 
the  Restoration,  his  loyalty  was  rewarded  with  the  post  of 
chaplain  to  tlie  garrison  of  Dunkirk.  When  Dunkirk  was 
sold  to  Prance,  he  lost  his  employment.  But  Tangier  had 
been  cih1(hI  by  Portugal  to  England  as  part  of  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  Infanta  Catharine ;  and  to  Tangier  Lancelot 
Addison  was  sent.  A  more  miserable  situation  can  hardly 
be  conceived.  It  was  ditHoult  to  say  whether  the  unfortunate 
settlers  were  more  tormented  by  the  heats  or  by  the  rains,  by 
the  soldiers  within  the  wall  or  by  the  Moors  without  it.  One 
advantage  the  chaplain  had.  He  ei\joyed  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  history  and  manners  of  Jews  and  Ma- 
hometans ;  and  of  this  opportunity  he  appears  to  have  made 
excellent  use.  On  his  return  to  ^gland,  after  some  years  of 
banishment,  he  published  an  interesting  volume  on  the  Polity* 
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and  Beligion  of  Barbary,  and  another  on  the  Hebrew  Cns- 
toniB  and  the  State  of  Babbinical  Learning.  He  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  became  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains,  a  Doctor  of  Diyinity,  Archdeacon  of  Salisbnry, 
and  Dean  of  Lichfield.  It  is  said  that  he  would  have  been 
made  a  bishop  after  the  Eevolution,  if  he  had  not  given 
offence  to  the  government  by  strenuously  opposing,  in  the 
Ckmvocation  of  1689,  the  liberal  poUcy  of  William  and  Ti]- 
lotson. 

In  1672,  not  long  after  Dr.  Addison's  return  from  Tangier, 
his  son  Joseph  was  bom.  Of  Joseph's  childhood  we  Imow 
little.  He  learned  his  rudiments  at  schools  in  his  father's 
neighbourhood,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Charter  House.  The 
anecdotes  which  are  popularly  related  about  his  boyish  tricks 
do  not  harmonize  very  well  with  what  we  know  of  his  riper 
years.  There  remains  a  tradition  that  he  was  the  ringleader 
in  a  barring  out,  and  another  tradition  that  he  ran  away  from 
school  and  hid  himself  in  a  wood,  where  he  fed  on  berries-, 
and  slept  in  a  hollow  tree,  till  after  a  long  search  he  was  dis- 
covered and  brought  home.  If  these  stories  be  true,  it  would 
be  curious  to  know  by  what  moral  discipline  so  mutinous  and 
enterprising  a  lad  was  transformed  into  the  gentlest  and  most 
modest  of  men. 

We  have  abundant  proof  that,  whatever  Joseph's  pranks 
may  have  been,  he  pursued  his  studies  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully. At  fifteen  he  was  not  only  fit  for  the  university, 
but  carried  thither  a  classical  taste  and  a  stock  of  learning 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Master  of  Arts.  He  was- 
entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  but  he  had  not  been 
many  months  there,  when  some  of  his  Latin  verses  fell  by 
accident  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  Dean  of  Magdalene 
CSoOege.  The  young  scholar's  diction  and  versification  were 
aheady  such  as  veteran  professors  might  envy.  Dr.  Lancaster 
waa  desirous  to  serve  a  boy  of  such  promise ;  nor  was  an 
<f|Wiiniillj  long  wanting.  The  Bevolution  had  just  taken 
|laea;  and  nowhere  had  it  been  hailed  with  more  delight 
ttaft  at  Magdalene  College.  That  great  and  opulent  corpo- 
nAion  had  been  treated  by  James,  and  by  his  Chancellor, 
irilll  an  insolence  and  injustice  which,  even  in  such  a  Prince 
MAJnrach  a  Minister,  may  justly  excite  amazement,  and 
vkiAjMid  done  more  than  even  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishops 
^  Mfta  tibe  Church  of  England  from  the  throne.  A  pre- 
jlnlljr  elected,  had  been  violently  expelled  from  his 
I  m  Papist  had  been  set  over  the  society  by  a  royal 
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mandate :  the  Fellows  who,  in  conformity  with  their  oaths, 
had  refused  to  submit  to  this  usurper,  had  been  driven  forth 
from  their  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  to  die  of  want  or  to 
live  on  charity.  But  the  day  of  redress  and  retribution 
speedily  came.  The  intruders  were  ejected:  the  venerable 
House  was  again  inhabited  by  its  old  inmates :  learning 
flourished  under  the  rule  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Hough ; 
and  with  learning  was  united  a  mild  and  liberal  spirit  too 
often  wanting  in  the  princely  colleges  of  Oxford.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  troubles  through  which  the  society  had  passed, 
there  had  been  no  valid  election  of  new  members  during  the 
year  1688.  In  1689,  therefore,  there  was  twice  the  ordinary 
number  of  vacancies ;  and  thus  Dr.  Lancaster  found  it  easy 
to  procure  for  his  young  friend  admittance  to  tho  advantages 
of  a  foundation  then  generally  esteemed  the  wealthiest  in 
Europe. 

At  Magdalene  Addison  resided  during  ten  years.  He  was, 
at  first,  one  of  those  scholars  who  are  called  Demies,  but  was 
subsequently  elected  a  fellow.  His  college  is  still  proud  of 
his  name :  his  portrait  still  hangs  in  the  haU ;  and  strangers 
are  still  told  that  his  favourite  walk  was  under  the  elms 
which  fringe  the  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell.  It 
is  said,  and  is  highly  probable,  that  he  was  distinguished 
among  his  fellow  students  by  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  by 
the  shyness  of  his  manners,  and  by  the  assiduity  with  which 
he  often  prolonged  his  studies  far  into  the  night.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  his  reputation  for  ability  and  learning  stood  high. 
Many  years  later,  the  ancient  Doctors  of  Magdalene  con- 
tinued to  talk  in  their  common  room  of  his  boyish  composi- 
tions, and  expressed  their  sorrow  that  no  copy  of  exercises 
so  remarkable  had  been  preserved. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  Miss  Aikin  has  com- 
mitted the  error,  very  pardonable  in  a  lady,  of  overfuting 
Addison's  classical  attainments.  In  one  department  of  learn- 
ing, indeed,  his  proficiency  was  such  as  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  overrate.  His  knowledge  of  the  Latin  poets,  from  Lucre- 
tius and  Catullus  down  to  Claudian  and  IVudentias,  was  sin- 
gularly exact  and  profound.  He  understood  them  thoroughly, 
entered  into  their  spirit,  and  had  the  finest  and  most 
^iiQriminating  perception  of  all  their  peculiarities  of  style 
nelody;  nay,  he  copied  their  manner  with  admirable 
fOxpaMed,  we  think,  all  their  British  imitators  who 
ided  him,  Buchanan  and  Milton  alone  excepted. 
^  pndae ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  with  justice 
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go.  It  is  clear  that  Addison's  serious  attention,  during  his 
residence  at  the  uniyei*sit7,  was  ahnost  entirely  concentrated 
on  Latin  iK)etry,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  wholly  neglect  other 
provinces  of  ancient  literature,  he  vouchsafed  to  them  only  a 
cursory  glance.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  more 
than  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  political  and  moral 
writers  of  Bome ;  nor  was  his  own  Latin  prose  by  any  means 
equal  to  his  Latin  verse.  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  though 
doubtless  such  as  was,  in  his  time,  thought  respectable  at 
Oxford,  was  evidently  less  than  that  which  many  lads  now 
carry  away  every  year  from  Eton  and  Rugby.  A  minute 
examination  of  his  works,  if  we  had  time  to  make  such  an 
examination,  would  fully  bear  out  these  remarks.  We  will 
briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  facts  on  which  our  judgment  is 
grounded. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Notes  which  Addison  appended 
to  his  version  of  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses. Yet  those  notes,  while  they  show  him  to  have  been, 
in  his  own  domain,  an  accomplished  scholar,  show  also  how 
omfined  that  domain  was.  They  are  rich  in  apposite  re- 
ferences to  Virgil,  Statins,  and  Claudian ;  but  they  contain 
not  a  single  illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek  poets.  Now, 
if,  in  the  whole  compass  of  Latin  literature,  there  be  a  pas- 
sage which  stands  in  need  of  illustration  drawn  from  the 
Greek  poets,  it  is  the  story  of  Pentheus  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Metamorphoses.  Ovid  was  indebted  for  that  story  to 
Euripides  and  Theocritus,  both  of  whom  he  has  sometimes 
followed  minutely.  But  neither  to  Euripides  nor  to  Theocritus 
does  Addison  make  the  faintest  allusion ;  and  we,  therefore, 
believe  that  we  do  not  wrong  him  by  supposing  that  he  had 
IxtUe  or  no  knowledge  of  their  works. 

His  travels  in  Italy,  again,  abound  with  classical  quota- 
tions, happily  introduced ;  but  scarcely  one  of  those  quotations 
if  in  prose.  He  draws  more  illustrations  from  Ausonius  and 
MhuKus  than  frt^m  Cicero.  Even  his  notions  of  the  political 
iad  military  afiE&irs  of  the  Bomans  seem  to  be  derived  from 
pocbi  aad  poetasters.  Spots  made  memorable  by  events  which 
^OTS  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  which  have  been 
iNBittily  recorded  by  g^at  historians,  bring  to  his  mind  only 
W0UfB  it  some  ancient  versifier.  Li  the  gorge  of  the  Apen- 
liMiliaiiatiirally  remembers  the  hardships  which  Hannibal's 
My  itthuped,  and  proceeds  to  cite,  not  the  authentic  narra- 
i  'rfRJjbtus,  not  the  picturesque  narrative  of  Livy,  but 
||U  bezameters  of  Silius  Italicus.    On  the  banks  of 
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the  Bubicon  lie  never  thinks  of  Plutarch's  lively  description, 
or  of  the  stem  conciseness  of  the  Commentaries,  or  of  those 
letters  to  Atticus  which  so  forcibly  express  the  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear  in  a  sensitive  mind  at  a  great  crisis.  His 
only  authority  for  the  events  of  the  civil  war  is  Lucan. 

All  the  best  ancient  works  of  art  at  Bome  and  Florence 
are  Greek.  Addison  saw  them,  however,  without  recalling 
one  single  verse  of  Pindar,  of  Callimachus,  or  of  the  Attic 
dramatists ;  but  they  brought  to  his  recollection  innumerable 
passages  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Statins,  and  Ovid. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Treatise  on  Medals.  In  that 
pleasing  work  we  find  about  three  hundred  passages  extracted 
with  great  judgment  from  the  Soman  poets;  but  we  do  not  re- 
collect a  single  passage  taken  frt^m  any  Soman  orator  or  his* 
torian;  and  we  are  confident  that  not  a  line  is  quoted  from  any 
Greek  writer.  No  person,  who  had  derived  all  his  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  medals  fr^m  Addison,  would  suspect 
that  the  Greek  coins  were  in  historical  interest  equal,  and  in 
beauty  of  execution  far  superior  to  those  of  Bome. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  find  any  further  proof  that  Addison's 
classical  knowledge  was  confined  within  narrow  limits,  that 
proof  would  be  fhmished  by  his  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  The  Boman  poets  throw  Uttle  or  no  light  on 
the  Uterary  and  historical  questions  which  he  is  imder  the 
necessity  of  examining  in  that  Essay.  He  is,  therefore,  left 
completely  in  the  dark;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  see  how 
helplessly  he  gropes  his  way  fix)m  blunder  to  blunder.  He 
assigns,  as  grounds  for  his  religious  belief,  stories  as  absurd 
as  that  of  the  Cock-Lane  ghost,  and  forgeries  as  rank  as 
Ireland's  Yortigem,  puts  faith  in  the  lie  about  the  Thunder- 
ing Legion,  is  convinced  that  Tiberius  moved  the  senate  to 
admit  Jesus  among  the  gods,  and  pronoxmces  the  letter  of 
Agbarus  King  of  Edessa  to  be  a  record  of  great  authoriiy. 
Nor  were  these  errors  the  effects  of  superstition ;  for  to  super- 
stition Addison  was  by  no  means  prone.  The  truth  is  that 
he  was  writing  about  what  he  did  not  understand. 

Hiss  Aikin  has  discovered  a  letter,  from  which  it  appears 
fliat^  while  Addison  resided  at  Oxford,  he  was  one  of  several 
uriters  whom  the  booksellers  engaged  to  make  an  English 

mioiL  of  Herodotus ;  and  she  infers  that  he  must  have  been 

pML  Gveek  scholar.   We  can  allow  very  little  weight  to  this 

lument^  when  we  consider  that  his  fellow  labourers  were  to 
jfltte  beesL  Boyle  and  Blackmore.  Boyle  is  remembered  chiefly 
M  the  nominal  author  of  the  worst  book  on  Greek  history  and 
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philolc^  that  ever  was  printed ;  and  this  book,  bad  as  it  is, 
Boyle  was  unable  to  produce  without  help.  Of  Blackmore's 
atiainments  in  the  ancient  tongues,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that,  in  his  prose,  he  has  confounded  an  aphorism  with 
an  apophthegm,  and  that  when,  in  bis  verse,  be  treats  of 
flafiBiftal  subjects,  his  habit  is  to  regale  his  readers  with  four 
fsiae  quantities  to  a  page. 

It  is  probable  that  the  classical  acquirements  of  Addison 
were  of  as  much  service  to  him  as  if  they  had  been  more  ex- 
tensive. The  world  generally  gives  its  admiration,  not  to  the 
man  who  does  what  nobody  else  even  attempts  to  do,  but  to 
the  man  who  does  best  what  multitudes  do  welL  Bentley  was 
go  immeasurably  superior  to  all  the  other  scholars  of  his  time 
that  few  among  them  could  discover  his  superiority.  But 
the  accomplishment  in  which  Addison  excelled  his  contem- 
poraries was  then,  as  it  is  now,  highly  valued  and  assiduously 
cultivated  at  all  English  seats  of  learning.  Every  body  who 
had  been  at  a  public  school  had  written  Latin  verses ;  many 
had  written  such  verses  with  tolerable  success,  and  were  quite 
able  to  appreciate,  though  by  no  means  able  to  rival,  the 
skill  with  which  Addison  imitated  Yii^.  His  lines  on  the 
Barometer  and  the  Bowling  Green  were  applauded  by  hun- 
dreds, to  whom  the  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Fhalaris 
was  as  unintelligible  as  the  hieroglyphics  on  an  obelisk. 

Purity  of  style,  and  an  easy  flow  of  numbers,  are  common 
to  all  Addison's  Latin  poems.  Our  favourite  piece  is  the 
Battle  of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies ;  for  in  that  piece  we  dis- 
cern a  gleam  of  the  fancy  and  humour  which  many  years  later 
enlivened  thousands  of  breakfast  tables.  Swifb  boasted  that 
he  was  never  known  to  steal  a  hint ;  and  he  certainly  owed  as 
little  to  his  predecessors  as  any  modem  writer.  Yet  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  he  borrowed,  perhaps  unconsciously,  one 
of  the  happiest  touches  in  his  voyage  to  Lilliput  from  Addi- 
•oa's  verses.   Let  our  readers  judge. 

"The  Emperor,"  says  Gulliver,  "is  taller  by  about  the 
Itofltli  of  my  nail  than  any  of  his  court,  which  alone  is 
smim;h  to  strike  an  awe  into  the  beholders." 

Akook  thirty  years  before  Gulliver's  Travels  appeared  Ad- 
CSOOL  wrote  these  Hues : 

:  r  r :. . '  ^  Jamqoe  acics  inter  mcdias  sese  ardaus  infert 
Fjrgmoadam  duotor,  qui,  majestate  verendus, 
.J  ^  1  Iptsstnqno  g^vis,  reliquos  supereminet  omnes 
-  •  'u^  i-i  i         gigantea,  mediamqne  ezsorgit  in  ulnam." 

poems  of  Addison  were  greatly  and  justly  ad- 
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mired  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  before  his  name  had 
ever  been  heard  by  the  wits  who  tlm)nged  the  coffeehouses 
roimd  Drury-Lane  theatre.  In  his  twenty-second  year,  he 
ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a  writer  of  English 
verse.  He  addressed  some  complimentary  lines  to  Dryden, 
who,  after  many  triumphs  and  many  reverses,  had  at  length 
reached  a  secure  and  lonely  eminence  among  the  literary 
men  of  that  age.  Dryden  appears  to  have  been  much  grati- 
fied by  the  young  scholar's  praise;  and  an  interchange  of 
civilities  and  good  offices  followed.  Addison  was  probably 
introduced  by  Dryden  to  Congreve,  and  was  certainly  pre- 
sented by  Congreve  to  Charles  Montague,  who  was  Uien 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  leader  of  the  Whig  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  this  time  Addison  seemed  inclined  to  devote  himself  to 
poetry.  He  published  a  translation  of  part  of  the  fourth 
Georgic,  Lines  to  King  William,  and  other  performances  of 
equal  value,  that  is  to  say,  of  no  value  at  all.  But  in  those 
days,  the  public  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  with  applause 
pieces  which  would  now  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  the 
Newdigate  prize  or  the  Seatonian  prize.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  The  heroic  couplet  was  then  the  favourite  measure. 
The  art  of  arranging  words  in  that  measure,  so  that  the  lines 
may  flow  smoothly,  that  the  accents  may  fall  correctly,  that 
the  rhymes  may  strike  the  ear  strongly,  and  that  there  may 
be  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every  distich,  is  an  art  as  mechanical 
as  that  of  mending  a  kettle,  or  shoeing  a  horse,  and  may  be 
learned  by  any  human  being  who  has  sense  enough  to  learn 
anything.  But,  like  other  mechanical  arts,  it  was  gradually 
improved  by  means  of  many  experiments  and  many  failures. 
It  was  reserved  for  Pope  to  discover  the  trick,  to  make  him- 
self complete  master  of  it,  and  to  teach  it  to  everybody  else. 
Erom  the  time  when  his  Pastorals  appeared,  heroic  versifica- 
tion became  matter  of  rule  and  compass ;  and,  before  long, 
all  artists  were  on  a  level.  Hundreds  of  dunces  who  never 
blundered  on  one  happy  thought  or  expression  were  able  to 
write  reams  of  couplets  which,  as  far  as  euphony  was  con- 
cerned, could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Pope  him- 
self, and  which  very  clever  writers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  Eochester,  for  example,  or  Marvel,  or  Oldham,  would 
have  contemplated  with  admiring  despair. 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  man,  Hoole  a  very  small  man. 
But  Hoole,  coming  after  Pope,  had  learned  how  to  manufac- 
ture decasyllabic  verses,  and  poured  them  forth  by  thousands 
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and  tens  of  thousands,  all  as  well  turned,  as  smooth,  and  as 
like  each  other  as  the  blocks  which  have  passed  through  Mr. 
Brunei's  mill,  in  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  Ben's  heroic 
coaplets  resemble  blocks  rudely  hewn  out  by  an  unpractised 
hand,  with  a  blunt  hatchet.  Take  as  a  specimen  his  transla- 
tion of  a  celebrated  passage  in  the  ^eid : 

"  This  child  our  parent  earth,  stirr'd  up  with  spite 
Of  all  the  gods,  brought  forth,  and,  as  some  write, 
She  was  last  sister  of  that  giant  race 
That  sought  to  scale  Jove's  court,  right  swift  of  pace, 
And  swifter  far  of  wing,  a  monster  vast 
And  dreads.   Look,  how  many  plumes  are  placed 
On  her  huge  corpse,  so  many  waking  eyes 
Stick  xmdemeath,  and,  which  may  stranger  rise 
In  the  report,  as  many  tongues  she  wears." 

Compare  with  these  jagged  misshapen  distichs  the  neat 
fiEkhric  which  Hoole's  machine  produces  in  unlimited  abun- 
dance. We  take  the  first  lines  on  which  we  open  in  his 
version  of  Tasso.  They  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
rest: 

O  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  steps  are  led. 
By  choice  or  fate,  these  lonely  shores  to  tread, 
No  greater  wonders  east  or  west  can  boast 
Than  yon  small  island  on  the  pleasing  coast. 
If  e'er  thy  sight  would  blissful  scenes  explore, 
The  current  pass,  and  seek  the  further  shore." 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pope  there  has  been  a  glut  of  lines 
of  this  sort ;  and  we  are  now  as  little  disposed  to  admire  a 
man  for  being  able  to  write  them,  as  for  being  able  to  write 
his  name.  But  in  the  days  of  William  the  Third  such 
Teraification  was  rare  ;  and  a  rhymer  who  had  any  skill  in  it 
paaaed  for  a  great  poet,  just  as  in  the  dark  ages  a  person  who 
OQQld  write  his  name  passed  for  a  great  clerk.  Accordingly, 
Doke,  Stepney,  Granville,  Walsh,  and  others  whose  only  title 
to  hme  was  that  they  said  in  tolerable  metre  what  might 
haan  been  as  well  said  in  prose,  or  what  was  not  worth  saying 
at  ally  were  honoured  with  marks  of  distinction  which  ought 
to  be  zeserved  for  genius.  With  these  Addison  must  have 
if  he  had  not  earned  true  and  lasting  glory  by  per- 
jfanMneea  which  very  little  resembled  his  juvenile  poems. 
'  Sfeldan  was  now  busied  with  Virgil,  and  obtained  from 
AiUmm^  critical  preface  to  the  Georgics.  In  return  for  this 
apprijB^  and  for  other  services  of  the  same  kind,  the  veteran 
)^  Ae  postscript  to  the  translation  of  the  ^neid,  compli- 
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mented  his  joxmg  friend  with  great  liberality,  and  indeed  with 
more  liberality  than  sincerity.  He  affected  to  be  afraid  that 
his  own  performance  would  not  sustain  a  comparison  with  the 
version  of  the  fourth  Georgic,  by  "  the  most  ingenious  Mr. 
Addison  of  Oxford."  "  After  his  bees,"  added  Dryden,  "  my 
latter  swarm  is  scarcely  worth  the  hiving." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  for  Addi- 
son to  choose  a  calling.  Every  thing  seemed  to  point  his 
course  towards  the  clerical  profession.  His  habits  were  regu- 
lar, his  opinions  orthodox.  His  college  had  large  ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment  in  its  gift,  and  boasts  that  it  has  given  at  least 
one  bishop  to  almost  every  see  in  England.  Dr.  Lancelot 
Addison  held  an  honourable  place  in  the  Church,  and  had  set 
his  heart  on  seeing  his  son  a  clergyman.  It  is  clear,  from 
some  expressions  in  the  young  man's  rhymes,  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  take  orders.  But  Charles  Montague  interfered. 
Montague  had  first  brought  himself  into  notice  by  verses,  well 
timed  and  not  contemptibly  written,  but  never,  we  think, 
rising  above  mediocrity.  Fortunately  for  himself  and  for  his 
country,  he  early  quitted  poetry,  in  which  he  could  never  have 
attained  a  rank  as  high  as  that  of  Dorset  or  Rochester,  and 
turned  his  mind  to  official  and  parliamentary  business.  It  is 
written  that  the  ingenious  person,  who  undertook  to  instruct 
Basselas,  prince  of  Abys^dnia,  in  the  art  of  flying,  ascended 
an  eminence,  waved  his  wings,  sprang  into  the  air,  and  in- 
stantly dropped  into  the  lake.  But  it  is  added  that  the  wmgs, 
which  were  unable  to  support  him  through  the  sky,  bore  him 
up  effectually  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  water.  This  is  no  bad 
type  of  the  fiLte  of  Charles  Montague,  and  of  men  like  him. 
When  he  attempted  to  soar  into  the  regions  of  poetical  inven- 
tion, he  altogether  failed ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  descended 
fiom  that  ethereal  elevation  into  a  lower  and  grosser  element, 
his  talents  instantly  raised  him  above  the  mass.  He  became 
a  distinguished  financier,  debater,  courtier,  and  party  leader. 
He  still  retained  his  fondness  for  the  pursuits  of  his  early  days ; 
bat  he  showed  that  fondness,  not  by  wearying  the  public  with 
his  own  feeble  performances,  but  by  discovering  and  encou- 
raging literary  excellence  in  others.  A  crowd  of  wits  and 
poets,  who  would  easily  have  vanquished  him  as  a  compe- 
titor, revered  him  as  a  judge  and  a  patron.  In  his  plans 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  he  was  cordially  supported 
by  the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  of  his  colleagues,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Somers.  Though  both  these  great  statesmen  had 
a  sincere  love  of  letters,  it  was  n  ot  solely  frt)m  a  love  of  letters 
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that  they  were  desirous  to  enlist  youths  of  high  intellectual 
qualifications  in  the  public  service.  The  Bevolution  had 
altered  the  whole  system  of  govemment.  Before  that  event, 
the  press  had  been  controlled  by  censors,  and  the  Parliament 
had  sat  only  two  months  in  eight  years.  Now  the  press  was 
free,  and  had  begun  to  exercise  unprecedented  influence  on 
the  public  mind.  Parliament  met  annually  and  sat  long.  The 
chief  power  in  the  State  had  passed  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  such  a  conjuncture,  it  was  natural  that  literary  and  orato- 
rical talents  should  rise  in  yalue.  There  was  danger  that  a  go- 
Temment  which  neglected  such  talents  might  be  subverted  by 
tiiem.  It  was,  therefore,  a  profound  and  enlightened  policy 
which  led  Montague  and  Somers  to  attach  such  talents  to 
the  Whig  party,  by  the  strongest  ties  both  of  interest  and  of 
gratitude. 

It  is  remarlcable  that,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  we  have 
recently  seen  similar  effects  follow  from  similar  causes.  The 
Bevolution  of  July  1830  established  representative  govern- 
ment in  France.  The  men  of  letters  instantly  rose  to  the 
highest  importance  in  the  state.  At  the  present  moment, 
most  of  the  persons  whom  we  see  at  the  head  both  of  the 
Administration  and  of  the  Opposition  have  been  Professors, 
Historians,  Journalists,  Poets.  The  influence  of  the  literary 
class  in  England,  during  the  generation  which  followed  the 
Revolution,  was  great,  but  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  has 
lately  been  in  France.  For,  in  England,  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect  had  to  contend  with  a  powerftd  and  deeply  rooted 
aristocracy  of  a  very  different  kind.  Prance  had  no  Somer- 
sets and  Shrewsburies  to  keep  down  her  Addisons  and  Priors. 

It  was  in  the  year  1699,  when  Addison  had  just  completed 
his  twenty-seventh  year,  that  the  course  of  his  life  was  finally 
determined.  Both  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Ministry  were 
kindly  disposed  towards  him.  In  political  opinions  he  already 
wily  what  he  continued  to  be  through  life,  a  firm,  though  a 
Moderate  Whig.  He  had  addressed  the  most  polished  and 
figorona  of  his  early  English  lines  to  Somers,  and  had  dedi- 
Mled  to  Montague  a  Latin  poem,  truly  Yirgilian,  both  in  style 
aad  iliyUim,  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  The  wish  of  the  young 
fMlft  great  friends  was,  it  should  seem,  to  employ  him  in  the 
Mniee  of  the  crown  abroad.  But  an  intimate  Imowledge  of 
tto  Ifcfcli  language  was  a  qualification  indispensable  to  a 
UjfjklfmtUki  and  this  qualification  Addison  had  not  acquired. 
Willi;  HMefbre,  thought  desirable  that  he  should  pass  some 
'rlitk  tte  Continent  in  preparing  himself  for  official  em- 
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plojment.  His  own  means  were  not  such  as  would  enable 
him  to  travel ;  but  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year 
was  procured  for  him  by  the  interest  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
It  seems  to  have  been  apprehended  that  some  difficulty  might 
be  started  by  the  rulers  of  Magdalene  College.  But  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  wrote  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Hough. 
The  State — such  was  the  purport  of  Montague's  letter — could 
not,  at  that  time,  spare  to  the  Church  such  a  man  as  Addison. 
Too  many  high  civil  posts  were  ahready  occupied  by  adven- 
turers, who,  destitute  of  every  liberal  art  and  sentiment,  at 
once  pillaged  and  disgraced  the  country  which  they  pretended 
to  serve.  It  had  become  necessary  to  recruit  for  tiie  public 
service  from  a  very  different  class,  from  that  class  of  which 
Addison  was  the  representative.  The  close  of  the  Minister's 
letter  was  remarkable.  "  I  am  called,"  he  said,  "  an  enemy 
of  the  Church.  But  I  will  never  do  it  any  other  injury  than 
keeping  Mr.  Addison  out  of  it." 

"niis  interference  was  successful ;  and,  in  the  summer  of 
1699,  Addison,  made  a  rich  man  by  his  pension,  and  still  re- 
taining his  fellowship,  quitted  his  beloved  Oxford,  and  set  out 
on  his  travels.  He  crossed  fix)m  Dover  to  Calais,  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  was  received  there  with  great  kindness  and  po- 
liteness by  a  kinsman  of  his  friend  Montague,  Charles  Earl  of 
Manchester,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  France.  The  Countess,  a  Whig  and  a  toast,  was 
probably  as  gracious  as  her  lord ;  for  Addison  long  retained 
an  agreeable  recollection  of  the  impression  which  she  at  this 
time  made  on  him,  and,  in  some  lively  lines  written  on  the 
glasses  of  the  Kit  Cat  club,  described  the  envy  which  her 
cheeks,  glowing  with  the  genuine  bloom  of  England,  had  ex- 
cited among  the  painted  beauties  of  Versailles. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  at  this  time  expiating  the  vices 
of  his  youth  by  a  devotion  which  had  no  root  in  reason,  ,  and 
bore  no  fimit  of  charity.  The  servile  literature  of  France  had 
changed  its  character  to  suit  the  changed  character  of  the 
prince.  No  book  appeared  that  had  not  an  air  of  sanctity. 
Kacine,  who  was  just  dead,  had  passed  the  close  of  his  life 
in  writing  sacred  dramas ;  and  Dacier  was  seeking  for  the 
Athanasian  mysteries  in  Plato.  Addison  described  this  state 
of  things  in  a  short  but  lively  and  graceful  letter  to  Mon- 
tague. Another  letter,  written  about  the  same  time  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  conveyed  the  strongest  assurances  of  grati- 
tude and  attachment.  "  The  only  return  I  can  make  to  your 
Lordship,"  said  Addison,  "  wiU  be  to  apply  myself  entirely 
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to  my  bnsmess."  With  this  view  he  quitted  Paris  and 
repaired  to  Blois,  a  place  where  it  was  supposed  that  the 
French  language  was  spoken  in  its  highest  purity,  and  where 
not  a  single  Englishman  could  be  found.  Here  he  passed 
tome  months  pleasantly  and  profitably.  Of  his  way  of  life 
at  Blois,  one  of  his  associates,  an  Abb6  named  Fhilippeaux, 
gave  an  account  to  Joseph  Spence.  Jf  this  account  is  to  be 
trusted,  Addison  studied  much,  mused  much,  talked  little, 
had  fits  of  absence,  and  either  had  no  love  affairs,  or  was  too 
discreet  to  confide  them  to  the  Abb^.  A  man  who,  even 
when  surrounded  by  fellow  countrymen  and  fellow  students, 
had  always  been  remarkably  shy  and  silent,  was  not  likely  to 
be  loquacious  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  among  foreign  com* 
panions.  But  it  is  clear  from  Addison's  letters,  some  of 
which  were  long  after  published  in  the  Guardian,  that,  while 
he  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  his  own  meditations,  he  wa» 
really  obseiring  French  society  with  that  keen  and  sly,  yet 
not  illnatured  side  glance,  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 

From  Blois  he  returned  to  Paris ;  and  having  now  mas- 
tered the  French  language,  found  great  pleasure  in  the- 
society  of  French  philosophers  and  poets.  He  gave  an  ac- 
count, in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Hough,  of  two  highly  interesting 
conversations,  one  with  Malbranche,  the  other  with  Boileau.. 
Malbranche  expressed  great  partiality  for  the  English,  and 
extolled  the  genius  of  Newton,  but  shook  his  head  when 
Hobbes  was  mentioned,  and  was  indeed  so  unjust  as  to  call 
the  author  of  the  Leviathan  a  poor  silly  creature.  Addison's 
modesiy  restrained  him  fix)m  fully  relating,  in  his  letter,  the 
circumstances  of  his  introduction  to  Boileau.  Boileau,  hav- 
ing survived  the  friends  and  rivals  of  his  youth,  old,  deaf,  and 
melancholy,  lived  in  retirement,  seldom  went  either  to  Court 
or  to  the  Academy,  and  was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers. 
Of  1]ie  Finglish  and  of  English  literature  he  knew  nothing. 
He  had  haxdly  heard  the  name  of  Dryden.  Some  of  our 
eoontrjmen,  in  the  warmth  of  their  patriotism,  have  asserted 
theft  VboB  ignorance  must  have  been  affected.  We  own  that 
ve  aee  no  ground  for  such  a  supposition.  English  literature 
wee  te  ibe  French  of  the  age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  what 
UflBMn  literature  vras  to  our  own  grandfathers.  Very  few,  we 
MpMl^  of  the  accomplished  men  who,  sixty  or  seventy  years 
iflOV  VOd  to  dine  in  Leicester  Square  with  Sir  Joshua,  or  at 
I  rf^eai  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  had  the  slightest  notion  that 
1  lad  HM  one  of  the  first  wits  and  poets,  and  Lessing, 
\  fj^^kgaie,  the  first  critic  in  Europe.   Boileau  knew 
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just  as  litUe  abcmt  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  about  Absalom 
and  Abitophel ;  but  be  bad  read  Addison's  Latin  poems,  and 
admired  tbem  greatly.  Tbej  bad  given  bim,  be  said,  quite 
a  new  notion  of  tbe  state  of  learning  and  taste  among  tbe 
Englisb.  Jobnson  will  baye  it  tbat  tbese  praises  were  insin- 
cere. Notbing,"  says  be,  is  better  known  of  Boilean  tban 
tbat  be  bad  an  injudicious  and  peevisb  contempt  of  modem 
Latin ;  and  therefore  bis  profession  of  regard  was  probably  tbe 
effect  of  bis  civility  ratber  tban  approbation.''  Now^notbingis 
better  known  of  Boilean  tban  that  be  was  singolaily  sparing 
of  compliments.  We  do  not  remember  that  either  friendship 
or  fear  ever  induced  him  to  bestow  praise  on  any  composition 
which  be  did  not  approve.  On  literary  questions,  bis  caus- 
tic, disdainful,  and  self-confident  spirit  rebelled  against  tbat 
authority  to  which  every  thing  else,  in  France  bowed  down. 
He  bad  the  spirit  to  tell  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  firmly,  and 
even  rudely,  tbat  bis  Majesty  knew  nothing  about  poetry, 
and  admired  verses  which  were  detestable.  What  was  there 
in  Addison's  position  that  could  induce  tbe  satirist,  whose 
stem  and  &s1idious  temper  bad  been  the  dread  of  two  gene- 
rations, to  tum  sycophant  for  the  first  and  last  time  ?  Nor 
was  Boileau's  contempt  of  modem  Latin  either  injudicious  or 
peevish.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  no  poem  of  tbe  first  order 
would  ever  be  written  in  a  dead  language.  And  did  be  think 
;amiBS  9  Has  not  the  experience  of  centuries  confirmed  bis 
opinion  ?  Boilean  also  thought  it  probable,  that,  in  tbe  best 
modem  Latin,  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age  would  have  de- 
tected ludicrous  improprieties.  And  who  can  think  other- 
wise 9  What  modem  scholar  can  honestly  declare  that  be 
sees  the  smallest  impurity  in  tbe  style  of  Livy  9  Yet  is  it 
not  certain  that,  in  tbe  style  of  Livy,  Pollio,  whose  taste  bad 
been  formed  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Tiber,  detected  tbe  inelegant 
idiom  of  tbe  Po  9  Has  any  modem  scholar  understood  Latin 
better  than  Frederic  tbe  Great  understood  French  P  Yet  is  it 
not  notorious  that  Frederic  tbe  Great,  after  reading,  speaking, 
writing  French,  and  nothing  but  French,  during  more  than  half 
A  century,  after  unlearning  bis  mother  tongue  in  order  to  leam 
French,  afl^er  living  familiarly  during  many  years  with  French 
associates,  could  not,  to  the  last,  compose  in  French,  with- 
out imminent  risk  of  committing  some  mistake  which  would 
bave  moved  a  smile  in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris  9  Do  we 
believe  tbat  Erasmus  and  Fracastorius  wrote  Latin  as  well 
as  Dr.  Bobertson  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  Englisb?  And 
are  there  not  in  the  Dissertation  on  India,  tbe  last  of  Dr 
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Bobertfloh*!  worbs,  in  Waverley,  in  Marmion,  Scotticisms  at 
whicli  a  London  apprentice  would  laugh  ?  But  does  it  fol- 
lowy  became  we  think  thus,  that  we  can  jBnd  nothing  to  admire 
in  the  noble  alcaics  of  Gray,  or  in  the  playful  elegiacs  of 
Tincent  Bourne  9  Surely  not.  Nor  was  Boileau  so  ignorant 
or  tastelew  as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  good  modem 
Latin.  In  the  vexy  letter  to  which  Johnson  alludes,  Boileau 
says — ^**Ne  croyez  pas  pourtant  que  je  yeuille  par  la  blfimer 
lee  Tei8  Latins  que  tous  m'ayez  euToy^  d'un  de  vos  illustres 
acad&mciens.  Je  les  ai  trouv^s  fort  beaux,  et  dignes  de  Yida 
et  de  Sannazar,  mais  non  pas  d'Horace  et  de  Yirgile."  Se- 
veral poems,  in  modem  Latin,  have  been  praised  by  Boileau 
quite  as  libcnrally  as  it  was  his  habit  to  praise  anythmg.  He 
says,  for  example,  of  the  Fraguier's  epigrams,  that  Ca- 
tullus seems  to  have  come  to  life  again.  But  the  best  proof 
that  Boileau  did  not  feel  the  xmdisceming  contempt  for 
modem  Latin  verses  which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  is,  that 
he  wrote  and  published  Latin  verses  in  several  metres.  Li- 
deed  it  happens,  curiously  enough,  that  the  most  severe  cen- 
sure ever  pronounced  by  him  on  modem  Latin  is  conveyed 
in  Latin  hexameters.  We  allude  to  the  fragment  which 
begins — 

^  Quid  niuneris  itenim  me  balbntire  Latinis, 
Longe  Alpes  citra  natnm  de  patre  Sicambro, 
Mosa,  jabos  ?" 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  assured  that  the  praise  which 
Boileau  bestowed  on  the  Machinoe  Oesticulantesy  and  the 
Crerano-PygriMMyniachia,  was  sincere.  He  certaiiJy  opened 
himself  to  Addison  with  a  freedom  which  was  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  esteem.  Literature  was  the  chief  subject  of  conversa- 
tkni.  The  old  man  talked  on  his  favourite  ^eme  much  and 
wdly  indeed,  as  his  young  hearer  thought,  incomparably 
weU.  Boileau  had  undoubtedly  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
gift  critic.  He  wanted  imagination ;  but  he  had  strong 
w&am.  His  literary  code  was  formed  on  narrow  principles ; 
liilfc  in  applying  it,  he  showed  great  judgment  and  penetration. 
In  mm  style,  abstracted  frt)m  the  ideas  of  which  style  is  the 
psAp  'boM  taste  was  excellent.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
ttft  gMit  Greek  writers ;  and,  though  unable  folly  to  appre- 
tfUiilHir  creative  genius,  admired  the  majestic  simplicity-  of 
i  WBOTy  and  had  learned  frt)m  them  to  despise  bombast 
f  >4»  It  iB  easy, wethink,  to  discover,  in  the  Spectator 
I  O.BMi.JiHiij  traces  of  the  influence,  in  part  salutary 
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and  in  part  pernicioiifl,  which  the  mind  of  Boileaa  had  on  the 
mind  of  Addison. 

While  Addison  waa  at  Paris,  an  event  took  place  which 
made  that  capital  a  disagreeable  residence  for  an  Englishman 
and  a  Whig.  Charles,  second  of  the  name,  King  of  Spain, 
died ;  and  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  Philip,  Dnkeof  Anjon, 
a  younger  son  of  the  Dauphin.  The  King  of  France,  in  direct 
violation  of  his  engagements  both  with  Great  Britain  and 
with  the  States  Qeneral,  accepted  the  bequest  on  behalf  of  his 
grandson.  The  House  of  Bourbon  was  at  the  summit  of 
human  grandeur.  England  had  been  outwitted,  and  found 
herself  in  a  situation  at  once  degrading  and  perilous.  The 
people  of  France,  not  presaging  the  calamities  bj  which  they 
were  destined  to  expiate  the  perfidy  of  their  sovereign,  went 
mad  with  pride  and  delight.  Every  man  looked  as  if  a  great 
estate  had  just  been  left  him.  "  The  French  conversation," 
said  Addison,  begins  to  grow  insupportable ;  that  which  was 
before  the  vainest  nation  in  the  world  is  now  worse  than  ever." 
Sick  of  the  arrogant  exultation  of  the  Parisians,  and  probably 
foreseeing  that  the  peace  between  France  and  England  could 
not  be  of  long  duration,  he  set  off  for  Italy. 

In  December  1700^  he  embarked  at  Marseilles.  As  he 
glided  along  the  Ligurian  coast,  he  was  delighted  by  the  sight 
of  myrtles  and  olive  trees,  which  retained  their  verdure  under 
the  winter  solstice.  Soon,  however,  he  encountered  one  of  the 
black  storms  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  captain  of  the  ship 
gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  confessed  himself  to  a  capuchin  who 
happened  to  be  on  board.  The  English  heretic,  in  the  mean- 
time, fortified  himself  against  the  terrors  of  death  with  devo- 
tions of  a  very  different  kind.  How  strong  an  impression 
this  perilous  voyage  made  on  him,  appears  from  the  ode, 
"  How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord !"  which  was  long  after 
published  in  the  Spectator.  After  some  days  of  discomfort 
and  danger,  Addison  was  glad  to  land  at  Savona,  and  to  make 
his  way,  over  mountains  where  no  road  had  yet  been  hewn  out 
by  art,  to  the  city  of  Genoa. 

At  Genoa,  stUl  ruled  by  her  own  Doge,  and  by  the  nobles 
whose  names  were  inscribed  on  her  Book  of  Gold,  Addison 
made  a  short  stay.  He  admired  the  narrow  streets  overhung 
bj  long  lines  of  towering  palaces,  the  walls  rich  with  fiescoes, 

*  U  is  tfcimBg*  tliAt  AdditOQ  ihoaId«  the  vbole  narratrre  into  incxtneibU 
la      flnl  Hm  of  lus  timTda»  bare  mi»-  confoskm,  tbottkl  hxwe  been  repcatM  id 
4lilld  M  depuUn  from  3lmneiUes  bj  a  siiemsioa  of  cditkns*  mad  nerer  de- 
ft «M»  XtttT,  skI  ttill  Moie  ttrmi^  tc<:tiJ  bv  Tiekell  or  br  Had. 
llMlllii  tfip  of  tke  pes,  vhkb  thn»v« 
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the  gorgeous  temple  of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  tapestries 
whem>n  were  recorded  the  long  glories  of  the  house  of  Doria. 
Thence  he  hastened  to  Milan,  where  he  contemplated  tlie 
Ckyihic  magnificence  of  the  cathedral  with  more  wonder  than 
pleasure.  He  passed  Lake  Benacus  while  a  gale  was  blowing, 
and  saw  the  waves  raging  as  they  raged  when  Virgil  looked 
upon  them.  At  Venice,  then  the  gayest  spot  in  Europe,  the 
trareUer  spent  the  Carnival,  the  gayest  season  of  the  year,  in 
the  midst  of  masques,  dances,  and  serenades.  Here  he  was  at 
once  diverted  and  provoked,  by  the  absurd  dramatic  pieces 
which  then  disgraced  the  Italian  stage.  To  one  of  those 
pieces,  however,  he  was  indebted  for  a  valuable  hint.  He  was 
present  when  a  ridiculous  play  on  the  death  of  Cato  was  per- 
formed. Cato,  it  seems,  was  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  Scipio. 
The  lady  had  given  her  heart  to  Csesar.  The  rejected  lover 
determined  to  destroy  himself.  He  appeared  seated  in  his 
library,  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  a  Plutarch  and  a  Tasso  before 
him ;  and,  in  this  position,  he  pronoxmced  a  soliloquy  before 
he  struck  the  blow.  We  are  surprised  that  so  remarkable  a 
circumstance  as  this  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all 
Addison's  biographers.  There  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  the 
smallest  doubt  that  this  scene,  in  spite  of  its  absurdities  and 
anachronisms,  struck  the  traveller's  imagination,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  the  thought  of  bringing  Cato  on  the  English 
stage.  It  is  well  known  that  about  this  time  he  began  his 
tragedy,  and  that  he  finished  the  first  four  acts  before  he  re- 
turned to  England. 

On  his  way  fix)m  Venice  to  Borne,  he  was  drawn  some  miles 
out  of  the  beaten  road,  by  a  wish  to  see  the  smallest  indepen- 
dent state  in  Europe.  On  a  rock  where  the  snow  still  lay, 
though  the  Italian  spring  was  now  far  advanced,  was  perched 
the  little  fortress  of  San  Marino.  The  roads  which  led  to  the 
seduded  town  were  so  bad  that  few  travellers  had  ever  visited 
it^  WBul  none  had  ever  published  an  account  of  it.  Addison 
Mold  not  suppress  a  good-natured  smile  at  the  simple  man- 
Mn  mnd  institutions  of  this  singular  community.  But  he 
uUmihiJj  with  the  exultation  of  a  Whig,  that  the  rude  moun- 
ttlm  tmdb  which  formed  the  territory  of  the  republic  swarmed 
uMl  HI  bonest,  healthy,  and  contented  peasantry,  while  the 
ridk  iWll  which  surrounded  the  metropolis  of  civil  and  spiri- 
iVil';1fnaiiy  was  scarcely  less  desolate  than  the  uncleared 

^ItaM  Addison  remained  on  his  first  visit  only  long 
I  CMtch  a  glimpse  of  St.  Peter's  and  of  the  Pantheon. 
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His  haste  is  the  more  extraordinary  because  the  Holj  Week 
was  close  at  hand.  He. has  given  no  hint  which  can  enable 
ns  to  pronounce  why  he  chose  to  fly  bom  a  spectacle  which 
every  year  allnres  from  distant  regions  persons  of  far  less  taste 
and  sensibility  than  his.  Possibly,  travelling,  as  he  did,  at 
the  charge  of  a  Government  distinguished  by  its  enmity  to 
the  Church  of  Borne,  he  may  have  thought  that  it  would 
be  imprudent  in  him  to  assist  at  the  most  magnificent  rite 
of  that  Church.  Many  eyes  would  be  upon  him;  and  he 
might  find  it  difficult  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
offence  neither  to  his  patrons  in  England,  nor  to  those  among 
whom  he  resided.  Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  most  august  and  affecting  ceremony 
which  is  known  among  men,  and  posted  along  the  Appian 
way  to  Naples. 

Naples  was  then  destitute  of  what  are  now,  perhaps,  its 
chief  attractions.  The  lovely  bay  and  the  awful  mountain  were 
indeed  there.  But  a  farmhouse  stood  on  the  theatre  of  Her* 
culaneum,  and  rows  of  vines  grew  over  the  streets  of  PompeiL 
The  temples  of  Fsestum  had  not  indeed  been  hidden  from  the 
eye  of  man  by  any  great  convulsion  of  nature ;  but  strange  to 
say,  their  existence  was  a  secret  even  to  artists  and  antiquaries. 
Though  situated  within  a  few  hours' journey  of  a  gre&t  capital, 
where  Salvator  had  not  long  before  painted,  and  where  Yico 
was  then  lecturing,  those  noble  remains  were  as  little  known 
to  Europe  as  the  ruined  cities  overgrown  by  the  forests  of 
Yucatan.  What  was  to  be  seen  at  Naples  Addison  saw.  He 
climbed  Vesuvius,  explored  the  tunnel  of  Posilipo,  and  wan- 
dered among  the  vines  and  almond  trees  of  Caprese.  But 
neither  the  wonders  of  nature,  nor  those  of  art,  could  so  oc- 
cupy his  attention  as  to  prevent  him  from  noticing,  though 
cursorily,  the  abuses  of  the  government  and  the  miseiy  of  the 
people.  The  great  kingdom  which  had  just  descended  to 
Philip  the  Fifth  was  in  a  state  of  paralytic  dotage.  Even 
Castile  and  Aragon  were  sunk  in  wretchedness.  Yet,  com- 
pared with  the  Italian  dependencies  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
Castile  and  Aragon  might  be  called  prosperous.  It  is  dear 
that  all  the  observations  which  Addison  made  in  Italy  tended 
to  confirm  him  in  the  political  opinions  which  he  had  adopted 
at  home.  To  the  last  he  always  spoke  of  foreign  travel  as  the 
hmi  core  for  Jaoobitism.    In  his  Freeholder,  the  Tory  fox- 

lisr  asks  what  traveDing  is  good  for,  except  to  teachaman 
feber  IVench,  and  to  talk  against  passive  obedience, 
a  Hiples,  Addison  letomed  to  Borne  by  sea,  along  the 
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ooart  which  his  fiELvomite  Virgil  had  celebrated.  The  felucca 
passed  the  headland  where  the  oar  and  tnunpet  were  placed  b j 
the  Trojan  adventurers  on  the  tomb  of  Misenns,  and  anchored 
at  night  nnder  the  shelter  of  the  £Ekbled  promontory  of  Circe. 
The  Toyage  ended  in  the  Tiber,  still  overhimg  with  dark  yer- 
dnre,  and  still  torbid  with  yellow  sand,  as  when  it  met  the  eyes 
otJEaeBS*  From  the  rained  port  of  Ostia,  the  stranger  hurried 
to  Borne ;  and  at  Bome  he  remained  during  those  hot  and 
sickly  months  when,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  all  who  could 
make  their  escape  fled  from  mad  dogs  and  from  streets  black 
with  funerals,  to  gather  the  first  figs  of  the  season  in  the 
country.  It  is  probable  that,  when  he,  long  after,  i)Oured 
ibrth  in  verse  his  gratitude  to  the  Providence  which  had 
enaUed  him  to  breathe  unhurt  in  tainted  air,  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  August  and  September  which  he  passed  at  Bome. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  October  that  he  tore  him- 
self away  from  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modem  art 
which  are  collected  in  the  city  so  long  the  mistress  of  the 
worUL  He  then  journeyed  norttiward,  passed  through  Sienna, 
and  for  a  moment  forgot  his  prejudices  in  fiELvour  of  clas- 
sic architecture  as  he  looked  on  the  magnificent  cathedral. 
At  Florence  he  spent  some  days  with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
who,  cloyed  with  the  pleasures  of  ambition,  and  impatient  of 
its  pains,  fearing  both  parties,  and  loving  neither,  had  deter- 
milled  to  hide  in  an  Italian  retreat  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments which,  if  they  had  been  united  with  fixed  principles 
and  civil  courage,  might  have  made  him  the  foremost  man  of 
his  age.  These  days,  we  are  told,  passed  pleasantly ;  and  we 
can  easily  believe  it.  For  Addison  was  a  delightfdl  com- 
panion when  he  was  at  his  ease ;  and  the  Duke,  though  he 
seldom  forgot  that  he  was  a  Talbot,  had  the  invaluable  art  of 
putting  at  ease  all  who  came  near  him. 

Ad^son  gave  some  time  to  Florence,  and  especially  to  the 
aoo^tures  in  the  Museum,  which  he  preferred  even  to  those 
of  Ae  Vatican.  He  then  pursued  his  journey  through  a 
eoimirj  in  which  the  ravages  of  the  last  war  were  still  dis- 
tffPwW<»j  and  in  which  all  men  were  looking  forward  with 
HimA  to  a  still  fiercer  conflict.  Eugene  had  already  de- 
MBded  from  the  Bhsetian  Alps,  to  dispute  with  Catinat 
fts  idkk  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  faithless  ruler  of  Savoy 
iMSliE  leokoned  among  the  allies  of  Lewis.  England  had 
lisAjiiMtMlly  declared  war  against  France :  but  Manchester 
1  JMI  Bmds;  and  the  negotiations  which  produced  the 
IJHiurr  against  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  in  pro 
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gress.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  desirable  for  an 
English  traveller  to  reach  neutral  ground  without  delay. 
Addison  resolved  to  cross  Mont  Cenis.  It  was  December ; 
and  the  road  was  very  different  bom  that  which  now  reminds 
the  stranger  of  the  power  and  genius  of  Napoleon.  The 
winter,  however,  was  mild ;  and  the  passage  was,  for  those 
times,  easy.  To  this  journey  Addison  alluded  when,  in  tl\e 
ode  which  we  have  already  quoted,  he  said  that  for  him  the 
Divine  goodness  had  warmed  the  hoary  Alpine  hills. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snow  that  he  composed 
his  Epistle  to  his  friend  Montague,  now  Lord  Halifax.  That 
Epistle,  once  widely  renowned,  is  now  known  only  to  curious 
readers,  and  will  hardly  be  considered  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
known  as  in  any  perceptible  degree  heightening  Addison's 
fame.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  superior  to  any  English  com- 
position which  he  had  previously  published.  Nay,  we  think 
it  quite  as  good  as  any  poem  in  heroic  metre  which  appeared 
during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Dryden  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Essay  on  Criticism.  It  contains  passages  as 
good  as  the  secondrate  passages  of  Pope,  and  would  have 
added  to  the  reputation  of  Pamell  or  Prior. 

But,  whatever  be  the  literary  merits  or  defects  of  the 
Epistle,  it  undoubtedly  does  honour  to  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  the  author.  Halifax  had  now  nothing  to  give.  He 
had  fallen  from  power,  had  been  held  up  to  obloquy,  had  been 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  though  his  Peers 
had  dismissed  the  impeachment,  had,  as  it  seemed,  little 
chance  of  ever  again  filling  high  office.  The  Epistle,  written 
at  such  a  time,  is  one  among  many  proofs  that  there  was  no 
mixture  of  cowardice  or  meanness  in  the  suavity  and  mode- 
ration which  distinguished  Addison  from  all  the  other  public 
men  of  those  stormy  times. 

At  Geneva,  the  b:uveller  learned  that  a  partial  change  of 
ministry  had  taken  place  in  England,  and  that  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  had  become  Secretary  of  State.  Manchester  ex- 
erted himself  to  serve  his  young  friend.  It  was  thought  ad- 
visable that  an  English  agent  should  be  near  the  person  of 
Eugene  in  Italy ;  and  Addison,  whose  diplomatic  education 
was  now  finished,  was  the  man  selected.  He  was  preparing 
to  enter  on  his  honourable  functions,  when  all  his  prospects 
were  for  a  time  darkened  by  the  death  of  William  the  liird. 

Anne  had  long  felt  a  strong  aversion,  personal,  political, 
and  religious,  to  the  Whig  party.  That  aversion  appeared  in 
the  first  measures  of  her  reign.   Manchester  was  deprived  of 
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Oie  seals,  after  he  had  held  them  only  a  few  weeks.  Neither 
Somers  nor  Halifax  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Addison 
shared  the  fisLte  of  his  three  patrons.  His  hopes  of  employ- 
ment in  the  public  service  were  at  an  end ;  his  pension  was 
stopped ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  support  himself  by 
his  own  exertions.  He  became  tutor  to  a  young  English  tra- 
veller, and  appears  to  have  rambled  with  his  pupil  over  great 
part  of  Switzerland  and  Grermany.  At  this  time  he  wrote  his 
pleasing  treatise  on  Medals.  It  was  not  published  till  after 
his  death ;  but  several  distinguished  scholars  saw  the  manu- 
script, and  gave  just  praise  to  the  grace  of  the  style,  and  to 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  evinced  by  the  quotations. 

From  Grermany  Addison  repaired  to  Holland  where  he 
learned  the  melancholy  news  of  his  father's  death.  After 
passing  some  months  in  the  United  Provinces,  he  returned 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1708  to  England.  He  was  there 
cordially  received  by  his  friends,  and  introduced  by  them  into 
the  Kit  Cat  club,  a  society  in  which  were  collected  all  the 
various  talents  and  accomplishments  which  then  gave  lustre 
to  the  Whig  party. 

Addison  was,  during  some  months  after  his  return  from  the 
Omtinent,  hard  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficulties.  But  it  was 
soon  in  the  power  of  his  noble  patrons  to  serve  him  effec- 
tually. A  political  change,  silent  and  gradual,  but  of  the 
highest  importance,  was  in  daily  progress.  The  accession  of 
Anne  had  been  hailed  by  the  Tories  with  transports  of  joy 
and  hope ;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  Whigs  had  fallen 
never  to  rise  again.  The  throne  was  surrounded  by  men  sup- 
posed to  be  attached  to  the  prerogative  and  to  the  Church ; 
and  among  these  none  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
Sovereign  as  the  Lord  Treasurer  Grodolphin  and  the  Captain 
General  Marlborough. 

The  country  gentlemen  and  country  clergjTnen  had  fiilly 
expected  that  the  policy  of  these  ministers  would  be  directly 
epyoeed  to  that  which  had  been  almost  constantly  followed  by 
William ;  that  the  landed  interest  would  be  favoured  at  the 
npm^  of  trade ;  that  no  addition  would  be  made  to  the 
flmded  debt ;  that  the  privileges  conceded  to  Dissenters  by 
tte  Isfee  King  would  be  curtailed,  if  not  withdrawn ;  that  the 
wtt  iviSi  Frsmce,  if  there  must  be  such  a  war,  would,  on  our 
pesL  lie  almost  entirely  naval ;  and  that  the  Gk>vemment 
IP  mid  dose  connexions  with  foreign  powers,  and,  above 
k  Holland. 

eoontry  gentlemen  and  country  clergymen  were 
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fitted  to  be  deceived,  not  for  the  last  time.  The  prejudiced 
and  passions  which  raged  without  control  in  vicarages,  in 
cathedral  closes,  and  in  the  manor-honses  of  foxhnnting 
squires,  were  not  shared  bj  the  chiefi  of  the  ministry.  Those 
statesmen  saw  that  it  was  both  for  the  public  interest,  and 
for  their  own  interest,  to  adopt  a  Whig  policy,  at  least  as  re- 
spected the  alliances  of  the  country  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  But,  if  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Whigs  were  adopted, 
it  was  impossible  to  abstain  from  adopting  also  their  financial 
policy.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  The  rigid  Tories 
were  alienated  fhwn  the  Grovemment.  The  votes  of  the  Whigs 
became  necessary  to  it.  The  votes  of  the  Whigs  could  be  se- 
cured only  by  further  concessions ;  and  further  concessions  the 
Queen  was  induced  to  make. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704,  the  state  of  parties  bore 
a  close  analogy  to  the  state  of  parties  in  1826.  In  1826,  as 
in  1704,  there  was  a  Tory  ministry  divided  into  two  hostile 
sections.  The  position  of  Mr.  Canning  and  his  friends  in 
1826  corresponded  to  that  which  Marlborough  and  Godolphin 
occupied  in  1704.  Nottingham  and  Jersey  were,  in  1704, 
what  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Westmoreland  were  in  1826. 
The  Whigs  of  1704  were  in  a  situation  resembling  that  in 
which  the  Whigs  of  1826  stood.  Li  1704,  Somers,  Halifax, 
Sunderland,  Cowper,  were  not  in  office.  There  was  no  avowed 
coalition  between  them  and  the  moderate  Tories.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  no  direct  communication  tending  to  such  a  coali- 
tion had  yet  taken  place ;  yet  all  men  saw  that  such  a  coali- 
tion was  inevitable,  nay,  that  it  was  already  half  formed. 
Such,  or  nearly  such,  was  the  state  of  things  when  tidings 
arrived  of  the  great  battle  fought  at  Blenheim  on  the  13th 
▲ogost,  1704.  By  the  Whigs  the  news  was  hailed  with  trans- 
porfcs  of  joy  and  pride.  No  fault,  no  cause  of  quarrel,  could 
he  xemembered  them  against  the  Commander  whose  genius 
imiv     <>Be  day,  changed  the  fiuse  of  Europe,  saved  the  Im- 

kltfuEone^  humhledthe  House  of  Bourbon,  and  secured  the 
gotfllMByout  against  foreign  hostility.    The  feeling  of 
iw  mm  veiy  diflGerent.   They  could  not  indeed,  with- 
oJenee,  openly  express  regret  at  an  event  so  glorious 
oauntfj ;  but  their  congratulations  were  so  cold  and 

ja  M  to  give  deep  disgust  to  the  victorious  general  and 
oil  friends. 

was  not  a  reading  man.  Whatever  time  he 
wa  bosinesB  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  at 
at  the  card  table.   But  he  was  not  absolutely 
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mdifbrent  to  poetry ;  and  he  was  too  intelligent  an  obserrer 
not  to  perceive  that  literature  was  a  formidable  engine  of 
political  warfiure,  and  that  the  great  Whig  leaders  had 
sfacengthened  their  party,  and  raised  their  character,  by  ex- 
tending a  Uberal  and  jncUcioiis  patronage  to  good  writers.  He 
was  mortified,  and  not  without  reason,  by  the  exceeding  bad- 
ness of  the  poems  which  appeared  in  honour  of  the  battle  of 
Blenheinu  One  of  those  poems  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion 
by  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  three  lines. 

Think  of  two  thousand  gentlemen  at  least, 
And  each  man  mounted  on  his  capering  beast ; 
Into  the  Danube  they  wore  pushed  by  shoals." 

Where  to  procure  better  verses  the  Treasurer  did  not 
know.  He  understood  how  to  negotiate  a  loan,  or  remit  a 
subsidy :  he  was  also  well  versed  in  the  history  of  running 
horses  and  fighting  cocks :  but  his  acquaintance  among  the 
poets  was  very  smalL  He  consulted  Hali&x;  but  Halifax 
affected  to  decline  the  office  of  adviser.  He  had,  he  said,  done 
his  best,  when  he  had  power,  to  encourage  men  whose  abi- 
lities and  acquirements  might  do  honour  to  their  country. 
Those  times  were  over.  Other  maxims  had  prevailed.  Merit 
was  suffered  to  pine  in  obscurity ;  and  the  public  money  was 
squandered  on  the  undeserving.  "  I  do  know,"  he  added,  "  a 
gentleman  who  would  celebrate  the  battle  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  subject :  but  I  will  not  name  him."  Godolphin,  who 
was  expert  at  the  soft  answer  which  tumeth  away  wrath,  and 
who  was  under  the  necessity  of  paying  court  to  the  Whigs, 
gently  replied  that  there  was  too  much  ground  for  Halifax's 
complaints,  but  that  what  was  amiss  should  in  time  be  recti- 
fied, and  that  in  the  meantime  the  services  of  a  man  such  as 
TTklifa  Y  had  described  should  be  liberally  rewarded.  Halifax 
then  mentioned  Addison,  but,  mindfril  of  the  dignity  as  well 
w  of  the  pecuniary  interest  of  his  friend,  insisted  that  the 
IGnister  should  apply  in  the  most  courteous  manner  to 
AUSmm  himself;  and  this  Grodolphin  promised  to  do. 

Addison  then  occupied  a  garret  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  over 
a  ttBsD  shop  in  the  Haymarket.  In  this  humble  lodging  he 
WM  mprised,  on  the  morning  which  followed  the  conversation 
llilmm  Godolphin  and  Halifax,  by  a  visit  from  no  less  a 
fMon  than  tlie  Bight  Honourable  Henry  Boyle,  then  Chan- 
adlor  of  llie  Exchequer,  and  afterwards  Lord  Carleton.  This 
ben  JOnister  had  been  sent  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  as 
■Aor  to  the  needy  poet.   Addison  readily  undertook 
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the  proposed  task,  a  task  whichy  to  so  good  a  Whig,  was 
probably  a  pleasure.  When  the  poem  was  little  more  than 
half  finished,  he  showed  it  to  Oodolphin,  who  was  delighted 
with  it,  and  particularly  with  the  famous  similitude  of  the 
Angel.  Addison  was  instantly  appointed  to  a  Commissioner- 
ship  worth  about  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  was  assured 
that  this  appointment  was  only  an  earnest  of  greater  favours. 

The  Campaign  came  forth,  and  was  as  much  admired  by 
the  public  as  by  the  Minister.  It  pleases  us  less  on  the 
whole  than  the  Epistle  to  Halifax.  Yet  it  undoubtedly  ranks 
high  among  the  poems  which  appeared  during  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Dryden  and  the  dawn  of  Pope's  genius. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  Campaign,  we  think,  is  that  which 
was  noticed  by  Johnson,  the  manly  and  rational  rejection  of 
fiction.  The  first  great  poet  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
us  sang  of  war  long  before  war  became  a  science  or  a  trade. 
K,  in  his  time,  there  was  enmity  between  two  little  Greek 
towns^  each  poured  forth  its  crowd  of  citizens,  ignorant  of 
discipline,  and  armed  with  implements  of  labour  rudely 
turned  into  weapons.  On  each  side  appeared  conspicuous  a 
few  chiefs,  whose  wealth  had  enabled  them  to  procure  good 
armour,  horses,  and  chariots,  and  whose  leisure  had  enabled 
them  to  practise  military  exercises.  One  such  chief,  if  he 
were  a  man  of  great  streng^,  agility,  and  courage,  would 
probably  be  more  formidable  than  twenty  common  men ;  and 
the  force  and  dexterity  with  which  he  flung  his  spear  might 
have  no  inconsiderable  share  in  deciding  the  event  of  the 
day.  Such  were  probably  the  battles  with  which  Homer  was 
familiar.  But  Homer  related  the  actions  of  men  of  a  former 
generation,  of  men  who  sprang  from  the  Gods,  and  com- 
muned with  the  Gods  face  to  fiwje,  of  men,  one  of  whom 
could  with  ease  hurl  rocks  which  two  sturdy  hinds  of  a  later 
period  would  be  unable  even  to  lift.  He  therefore  naturally 
represented  their  martial  exploits  as  resembling  in  kind,  but 
faj"  surpassing  in  magnitude,  those  of  the  stoutest  and  most 
expert  combatants  of  his  own  age.  Achilles,  clad  in  celestial 
armour,  drawn  by  celestial  coursers,  grasping  the  spear  which 
none  but  himself  could  raise,  driving  all  Troy  and  Lycia 
before  him,  and  choking  Scamander  with  dead,  was  only  a 
magnificent  exaggeration  of  the  real  hero,  who,  strong,  fear- 
less, accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons,  guarded  by  a  shield 
and  helmet  of  the  best  Sidonian  fia,bric,  and  whirled  along  by 
horses  of  Thessalian  breed,  struck  down  with  his  own  right 
arm  foe  after  foe.    In  all  rude  societies  similar  notions  are 
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found.  There  are  at  this  day  countries  where  the  Lifeguards- 
man  Shaw  would  be  considered  as  a  much  greater  warrior 
than  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Buonaparte  loved  to  describe 
the  astonishment  with  which  the  Mamelukes  looked  at  Ids 
diminutive  fig^ure.  Mourad  Bey,  distinguished  above  all  his 
fellows  by  his  bodily  strength,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
managed  his  horse  and  his  sabre,  could  not  believe  that  a 
man  who  was  scarcely  five  feet  high,  and  rode  like  a  butcher, 
could  be  the  greatest  soldier  in  Europe. 

Homer's  descriptions  of  war  had  therefore  as  much  truth 
as  poetry  requires.  But  truth  was  altogether  wanting  to  the 
performances  of  those  who,  writing  about  battles  which  had 
scarcely  anything  in  common  with  the  battles  of  his  times, 
servilely  imitated  his  manner.  The  folly  of  Silius  Italicus,  in 
particular,  is  positively  nauseous.  He  undertook  to  record  in 
verse  the  vicissitudes  of  a  great  struggle  between  generals  of 
the  first  order :  and  his  narrative  is  made  up  of  the  hideous 
wounds  which  these  generals  inflicted  with  their  own  hands. 
Asdrubal  flings  a  spear  which  grazes  the  shoulder  of  the 
consul  Nero ;  but  Nero  sends  his  spear  into  Asdrubal's  side. 
Fabius  slays  Thuris  and  Butes  and  Maris  and  Arses,  and  the 
longhaired  Adherbes,  and  the  gigantic  Thylis,  and  Sapharus 
and  Monsesus,  and  the  trumpeter  Morinus.  Hannibal  runs 
Perusinus  through  the  groin  with  a  stake,  and  breaks  the 
backbone  of  Telesinus  with  a  huge  stone.  This  detestable 
fiuahion  was  copied  in  modem  times,  and  continued  to  prevail 
down  to  the  age  of  Addison.  Several  versifiers  had  described 
William  turning  thousands  to  fiight  by  his  single  prowess,  and 
dyeing  the  BojTie  with  Irish  blood.  Nay,  so  estimable  a 
writer  as  John  Philips,  the  author  of  the  Splendid  Shilling, 
represented  Marlborough  as  having  won  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
merely  by  strength  of  muscle  and  skill  in  fence.  The  following 
lines  may  serve  as  an  example : 

"  Churchill,  viewing  where 
The  violence  of  Tallard  most  prevailed, 
Came  to  oppose  his  slaughtering  arm.    With  speed 
Precipitate  he  rode,  urging  his  way 
O'er  hills  of  gasping  heroes,  and  fallen  steeds 
Boiling  in  death.    Destraction,  grim  with  blood, 
Attends  his  furious  course.    Around  his  head 
The  glowing  balls  play  innocent,  while  he 
WlOi  dire  impetuous  sway  deals  fatal  blows 
A~*"g  the  flying  Gkinls.    In  Gallic  blood 
Sb  ^es  his  reeking  sword,  and  strews  the  ground 
*-    *'    WVk  headless  ranks.  What  can  they  do  P  Or  how 
Wiflistaod  his  wide-destroying  sword  ?" 
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Addison,  with  excellent  sense  and  taste,  departed  from  this 
ridicnlons  £Euahion*  He  reserved  his  praise  for  the  qoalities 
which  made  Harlborotigh  troly  great^energy,  sagacity,  military 
science,  but,  above  all,  the  poet  extolled  the  firmness  of  that 
mind  which,  in  the  midst  of  confnsion,  uproar,  and  slaughter, 
examined  and  disposed  every  thing  with  the  serene  wisdom 
of  a  higher  intelligence. 

Here  it  was  that  he  introduced  the  famous  comparison  of 
Marlborough  to  an  Angel  guiding  the  whirlwind.  We  will 
not  dispute  the  general  justice  of  Johnson's  remarks  on  this 
passage.  But  we  must  point  out  one  circumstance  which  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped  all  the  critics.  The  extraordinary  effect 
which  this  simile  produced  when  it  first  appeared,  and  which 
to  the  following  generation  seemed  inexplicable,  is  doubtless 
to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  a  line  which  most  readers  now 
regard  as  a  feeble  parenthesis. 

Such  as,  of  late,  o'er  pale  Britannia  passed.*' 

Addison  spoke,  not  of  a  storm,  but  of  the  storm.  The  great 
tempest  of  November  1703,  the  only  tempest  which  in  our 
latitude  has  equalled  the  rage  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  had  left 
a  dreadful  recollection  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  No  other 
tempest  was  ever  in  this  country  the  occasion  of  a  parliamen- 
tary address  or  of  a  public  ffist.  Whole  fleets  had  been  cast 
away.  Large  mansions  had  been  blown  down.  One  Prelate 
had  been  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  Palace.  London  and 
Bristol  had  presented  the  appearance  of  cities  just  sacked. 
Hundreds  of  &milies  were  still  in  mourning.  The  prostrate 
trunks  of  large  trees,  and  the  ruins  of  houses,  still  attested, 
in  all  the  southern  counties,  the  fury  of  the  blast.  The  popu- 
larity which  the  simile  of  the  angel  enjoyed  among  Addison's 
contemporaries,  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  advantage  which,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the 
particular  has  over  the  general. 

Soon  after  the  Campaign,  was  published  Addison's  Narra- 
tive of  his  Travels  in  Italy.  The  first  efifect  produced  by  this 
Narrative  was  disappointment.  The  crowd  of  readers  who 
expected  politics  and  scandal,  speculations  on  the  projects  of 
Victor  Amadeus,  fitnd  anecdotes  about  the  jollities  of  convents 
and  the  amours  of  cardinals  and  nuns,  were  confounded  by 
finding  that  the  writer's  mind  was  much  more  occupied  by 
the  war  between  the  Trojans  and  Butulians  than  by  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria;  and  that  he  seemed  to  have 
heard  no  scandal  of  later  date  than  the  gallantries  of  the 
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Emprees  Eaastma.  In  time,  however,  the  judgment  of  the 
many  was  overraled  by  that  of  the  few ;  anc^  before  the  book 
was  reprinted,  it  was  so  eagerly  sought  that  it  sold  for  five 
times  the  original  price.  It  is  still  read  with  pleasure :  the 
style  is  pure  and  flowing ;  the  classical  quotations  and  allu- 
sions are  numerous  and  happy;  and  we  are  now  and  then 
charmed  by  that  singularly  humane  and  delicate  humour  in 
iriiich  Addison  excelled  aU.  men.  Yet  this  agreeable  work, 
even  when  considered  merely  as  the  history  of  a  literary  tour, 
may  justly  be  censured  on  account  of  its  &ults  of  omission. 
We  have  already  said  that,  though  rich  in  extracts  from  the 
Latin  poets,  it  contains  scarcely  any  references  to  the  Latin 
orators  and  historians.  We  must  add  that  it  contains  little, 
or  rather  no  information,  respecting  the  history  and  literature 
of  modem  Italy.  To  the  best  of  our  remembrance,  Addison 
does  not  mention  Bante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Boiardo,  Bemi, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  or  Machiavelli.  He  coldly  tells  us,  that 
at  Ferrara  he  saw  the  tomb  of  Ariosto,  and  that  at  Venice  he 
heard  the  gondoliers  sing  verses  of  Tasso.  But  for  Tasso  and 
Ariosto  he  cared  £ur  less  than  for  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Sido* 
nhis  ApoUinaris.  The  gentle  flow  of  the  Ticin  brings  a  line 
of  Silius  to  his  mind.  The  sulphurous  steam  of  Albula  sug- 
gests to  him  several  passages  of  Martial.  But  he  has  not  a 
word  to  say  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  Santa  Croce ;  he  crosses 
the  wood  of  Bavenna  without  recollecting  the  Spectre  Hunts- 
man, and  wanders  up  and  down  Bimini  without  one  thought 
of  Francesca.  At  Paris,  he  had  eagerly  sought  an  introduc- 
tion to  Boileau ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  aware 
that  at  Florence  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  poet  with  whom 
Boileau  could  not  sustain  a  comparison,  of  the  greatest  lyric 
poet  of  modem  times,  Vincenzio  Filicaja.  This  is  the  more 
xemarkable,  because  Filicaja  was  the  &vourite  poet  of  the 
accomplished  Somers,  under  whose  protection  Addison  tra- 
velled, and  to  whom  ilie  account  of  the  Travels  is  dedicated. 
The  truth  is,  that  Addison  knew  little,  and  cared  less,  about 
4lie  literature  of  modem  Italy.  His  &vourite  models  were 
Irtrtrr  His  favourite  critics  were  French.  Half  the  Tuscan 
foetry  'U^^  1^  i^*^^  seemed  to  him  monstrous,  and  the 
ottor  half  tawdry. 

Hit  Travels  were  followed  by  the  lively  Opera  of  Bosamond. 
TUb  fioflo  was  ill  set  to  music,  and  therefore  &iled  on  the 
Hhjfa^  but  it  completely  succeeded  in  print,  and  is  indeed 
alm^mk  fa  its  kind.    The  smoothness  with  which  the  verses 
^  aad  ihe  elasticity  with  which  they  bound,  is,  to  our 
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ears  at  least,  very  pleasing.  We  are  indined  to  think  that 
if  Addison  had  left  heroic  couplets  to  Pope,  and  blank  verse 
to  Bowe,  and  had  employed  himself  in  writing  airy  and 
spirited  songs,  his  reputation  as  a  poet  would  have  stood  &r 
higher  than  it  now  does.  Some  years  after  his  deaths  Bosa- 
mond  was  set  to  new  music  by  Doctor  Ame ;  and  was  per- 
formed with  complete  success.  Several  passages  long  retained 
their  popularity,  and  were  daily  sung  during  the  latter  part 
of  Greorge  the  Second's  reign,  at  all  the  harpsichords  in 
England. 

While  Addison  thus  amused  himself,  his  prospects,  and  the 
prospects  of  his  party  were  constantly  becoming  brighter  and 
brighter.  In  the  spring  of  1705,  tiie  ministers  were  freed 
fit>m  the  restraint  imposed  by  a  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  Tories  of  the  most  perverse  class  had  the  ascendency. 
The  elections  were  fiavourable  to  the  Whigs.  The  coalition 
which  had  been  tacitly  and  gradually  formed  was  now  openly 
avowed.  The  Great  Seal  was  given  to  Cowper.  Somers  and 
Halifax  were  sworn  of  the  Council.  Halifax  was  sent  in  the 
following  year  to  cany  the  decorations  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  and  was  accom- 
panied on  this  honourable  mission  by  Addison,  who  had  just 
been  made  Undersecretary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State 
under  whom  Addison  first  served  was  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  a 
Tory.  But  Hedges  was  soon  dismissed  to  make  room  for  Uie 
most  vehement  of  Whigs,  ChariRS,  Earl  of  Sunderland.  In 
every  department  of  the  state,  indeed,  the  High  Churchmen 
were  compelled  to  give  place  to  their  opponents.  At  the 
close  of  1707,  the  Tories  who  still  remained  in  office  strove  to 
rally,  with  Harley  at  their  head.  But  the  attempt,  though 
favoured  by  the  Queen,  who  had  always  been  a  Tory  at  heart, 
and  who  had  now  quarrelled  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
was  unsuccessfuL  The  time  was  not  yet.  The  Captain 
General  was  at  the  height  of  popularity  and  glory.  The  Low 
Church  party  had  a  majority  in  Parliament.  The  country 
squires  and  rectors,  though  oocasionaUy  uttering  a  savage 
growl,  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  toipor,  which  lasted 
till  they  were  roused  into  activity,  and  indeed  into  madness, 
by  the  prosecution  of  SacheverelL  Harley  and  his  adherents 
were  compelled  to  retire.  The  victoiy  of  the  Whigs  was 
complete.  At  the  general  election  of  1708,  their  stzength  in 
the  House  of  Commons  became  irresistible ;  and,  before  the 
end  of  that  year,  Somers  was  made  Lord  President  o£  the 
Council,  and  Wharton  Loid  Lieutenant  Ireland. 
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Addison  sat  for  Malmsbory  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
WB8  elected  in  1708.  But  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
the  field  for  him.  The  bashfulness  of  his  nature  made  his  wit 
and  eloquence  useless  in  debate.  He  once  rose,  but  could 
not  overcome  his  diffidence,  and  ever  after  remained  silent. 
Nobody  can  think  it  strange  that  a  great  writer  should  &ilas 
a  speaker.  But  many,  probably,  will  think  it  strange  that 
Addison's  jBEulure  as  a  speaker  should  have  had  no  unfavour- 
able effect  on  his  success  as  a  politician.  In  our  time,  a  man 
of  high  rank  and  great  fortune  might,  though  speaking  very 
little  and  veiy  ill,  hold  a  considerable  post.  But  it  would  now 
be  inconceivable  that  a  mere  adventurer,  a  man  who,  when 
out  of  office,  must  live  by  his  pen,  should  in  a  few  years  be- 
come successively  Undersecretary  of  State,  chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  Secretary  of  State,  without  some  oratorical  talent. 
Addison,  without  high  birth,  and  with  little  property,  rose  to 
a  post  which  Dukes,  the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  Talbot, 
Buasell  and  Bentinck,  have  thought  it  an  honour  to  fill. 
Without  opening  his  lips  in  debate,  he  rose  to  a  post,  the 
highest  that  Chatham  or  Fox  ever  reached.  And  this  he  did 
before  he  had  been  nine  years  in  Parliament.  We  must  look 
for  the  explanation  of  this  seeming  miracle  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  that  generation  was  placed.  During 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  Cen- 
sorship of  the  Press  ceased,  and  the  time  when  parliamentary 
proceedings  began  to  be  freely  reported,  literary  talents  were, 
to  a  public  man,  of  much  more  importance,  and  oratorical 
talents  of  much  less  importance,  than  in  our  time.  At 
present,  the  best  way  of  giving  rapid  and  wide  publicity  to 
a  fiict  or  an  argument,  is  to  introduce  that  fact  or  argument 
into  a  speech  made  in  Parliament.  K  a  political  tract  were 
to  appear  superior  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  or  to  the  best 
iniiiibers  of  the  Freeholder,  the  circulation  of  such  a  tract 
would  be  languid  indeed  when  compared  with  the  circulation 
<lf  everf  remarkable  word  uttered  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
lagidatare.  A  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  four 
faitte  morning  is  on  thirty  thousand  tables  before  ten.  A 
■poedi  made  on  the  Monday  is  read  on  the  Wednesday  by 
MdUfaides  in  Antrim  and  Aberdeenshire.  The  orator,  by  the 
U^^^Hie  shorthand  writer,  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
IqpUeteer.    It  was  not  so  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  The 

Hik  ooold  then  produce  no  effect  except  on  those  who 
K  WEB  only  by  means  of  the  press  that  the  opinion 

■4Be  without  doors  coidd  be  influenced;  and  the 
U  Q 
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opinion  of  the  public  without  doors  could  not  but  be  of  the 
highest  importance  in  a  country  governed  by  parliaments, 
and  indeed  at-  that  time  goyemei  by  triennial  parliaments. 
The  pen  was  therefore  a  more  formidable  political  engine 
than  the  tongue.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  contended  only  in 
Parliament.  But  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  the  Pitt  and  Fox 
of  an  earlier  period,  had  not  done  half  of  what  was  neces- 
sary, when  they  sat  down  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  had  still  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  country,  and  this  they  could  do  only  by  means  of  the  press. 
Their  works  are  now  forgotten,  but  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  in  Grub  Street  few  more  assiduous  scribblers  of  Thoughts, 
Letters,  Answers,  Remarks,  than  these  two  great  chiefis  of 
parties.  Pulteney,  when  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  pos- 
sessed of  thirty  thousand  a  year,  edited  the  Craftsman. 
Walpole,  though  not  a  man  of  literary  habits,  was  the  author 
of  at  least  ten  pamphlets,  and  retouched  and  corrected  many 
more.  These  facts  sufficiently  show  of  how  great  importance 
literary  assistance  then  was  to  the  contending  parties.  St. 
John  was,  certainly,  in  Anne's  reign,  the  best  Toiy  speaker ; 
Cowper  was  probably  the  best  Whig  speaker.  But  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whetiier  St.  John  did  so  much  for  the  Tories 
as  Swift,  and  whether  Cowper  did  so  much  for  the  Whigs  as 
Addison.  When  these  things  are  duly  considered,  it  will  not 
be  thought  strange  that  Addison  should  have  climbed  higher 
in  the  state  than  any  other  Englishman  has  ever,  by  means 
merely  of  literary  talents,  been  able  to  climb.  Swifb  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  climbed  as  high,  if  he  had  not  been 
encumbered  by  his  cassock  and  his  pudding  sleeves.  As  &r 
as  the  homage  of  the  great  went,  Swifb  had  as  much  of  it  as 
if  he  had  been  Lord  Treasurer. 

To  the  influence  which  Addison  derived  from  his  literary 
talents  was  added  all  the  influence  which  arises  from  character. 
The  world,  always  ready  to  think  the  worst  of  needy  political 
adventurers,  was  forced  to  make  one  exception.  Bestlessness, 
violence,  audacity,  laxity  of  principle,  are  the  vices  ordinarily 
attributed  to  that  class  of  men.    But  tsiction  itself  could  not 
deny  that  Addison  had,  through  all  changes  of  fortune,  been 
strictly  fiuthfrd  to  his  early  opinions,  and  to  his  early  friends ; 
that  his  integrity  was  without  stain;  that  his  whole  deport- 
tit  indicated  a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming ;  that,  in  the 
Oii  beat  of  controversy,  his  zeal  was  tempered  by  a  regard 
tanrili^  humanity,  and  social  decorum;  that  no  outrage 
d  €RPfBr  provoke       to  retaliation  unworthy  of  a  Ch^ 
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and  a  gentleman ;  and  tihat  his  only  &vlis  were  a  too  sensi- 
tiTe  dc^cacy,  and  a  modesty  which  amounted  to  bashfulness. 

He  was  nndonbtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his 
time ;  and  much  of  his  popularity  he  owed,  we  believe,  to  that 
very  timidity  which  his  friends  lamented.  That  timidity 
often  prevented  him  from  exhibiting  his  talents  to  the  best 
advantage.  But  it  propitiated  Nemesis.  It  averted  that 
envy  which  would  otherwise  have  been  excited  by  fiune  so 
flpl^did,  and  by  so  rapid  an  elevation.  No  man  is  so  great  a 
fimrarite  with  the  public  as  he  who  is  at  once  an  object  of 
admiration,  of  respect,  and  of  pity ;  and  such  were  the  feelings 
which  Addison  inspired.  Those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
hbearing  his  ikmiliar  conversation,  declared  with  one  voice 
that  it  was  superior  even  to  hiswritings.  The  brilliantMary 
Montague  said,  that  she  had  known  all  the  wits,  and  that 
Addison  was  the  best  company  in  the  world.  The  malignant 
Pope  was  forced  to  own,  that  there  was  a  charm  in  Addison's 
talk,  which  could  be  found  nowhere  else.  Swift,  when  burning 
with  animosity  against  the  Whigs,  could  not  but  confess  to 
Stella  that,  after  all,  he  had  never  known  any  associate  so 
agreeable  as  Addison.  Steele,  an  excellent  judge  of  lively 
conversation,  said,  that  the  conversation  of  Addison  was  at 
once  the  most  polite,  and  the  most  mirthful,  that  could 
be  imagined;  that  it  was  Terence  and  Catullus  in  one, 
heightened  by  an  exquisite  something  which  was  neither 
Terence  nor  Catullus,  but  Addison  alone.  Young,  an  excellent 
judge  of  serious  conversation,  said,  that  when  Addison  was  at 
his  ease,  he  went  on  in  a  noble  strain  of  thought  and  language, 
so  as  to  chain  the  attention  of  every  hearer.  Nor  were  Addi- 
son's great  colloquial  powers  more  admirable  than  the  courtesy 
and  soflaiess  of  heart  which  appeared  in  his  conversation.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  was: 
wiBoUy  devoid  of  the  malice  which  is,  perhaps,  inseparable^ 
Una  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  He  had  one  habit  which, 
boflk  Swift  and  Stella  applauded,  and  which  we  hardly  know- 
hofm  to  Uame.  Tf  his  first  attempts  to  set  a  presuming  dunce- 
ill^  were  ill  received,  he  changed  his  tone,  assented  with 
eirfl  ]e«v^  and  lured  the  flattered  coxcomb  deeper  and  deeper- 
Ma-dMOrdity.  That  such  was  his  practice  we  should,  we 
fliU^  iMMFe  guessed  from  his  works.  The  Tatler's  criticisms: 
Boffins  sonnet,  and  the  Spectator's  dialogue  with  the 
iwbo  is  so  sealous  for  the  honour  of  Lady  Q — ^p — t — s^ 
lMfc.qpeciflieiis  of  this  innocent  mischief, 
tan  Addison's  talents  for  conversation.   But  his 
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rare  gifts  were  not  exhibited  to  crowds  or  to  strangers.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  a  large  company,  as  soon  as  he  saw  an 
unknown  face,  his  lips  were  sealed,  and  his  manners  became 
constrained.  None  who  met  him  only  in  great  assemblies 
wonld  have  been  able  to  believe  that  he  was  tbe  same  man 
who  had  often  kept  a  few  friends  listening  and  laughing 
round  a  table,  from  the  time  when  the  play  ended,  till  the 
clock  of  St.  Paul's  in  Covent  Garden  struck  four.  Yet,  eren 
at  such  a  table,  he  was  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  To^ 
enjoy  his  conversation  in  the  highest  perfection,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  alone  with  him,  and  to  hear  him,  in  his  0¥m 
phrase,  think  aloud,  There  is  no  such  thing,"  he  used  to 
say,  "  as  real  conversation,  but  between  two  persons." 

This  timidity,  a  timidity  surely  neither  ungracefrd  nor  un- 
amiable,  led  Addison  into  the  two  most  serious  &ults  which 
can  with  justice  be  imputed  to  him.  He  found  that  wine 
broke  the  spell  which  lay  on  his  fine  intellect,  and  was  there- 
fore too  easily  seduced  into  convivial  excess.  Such  excess 
was  in  that  age  regarded,  even  by  grave  men,  as  the  most 
menial  of  all  peccadilloes,  and  was  so  far  from  being  a  mark 
of  ill-breeding  that  it  was  almost  essential  to  the  character  of 
-a  fine  gentleman.  But  the  smallest  speck  is  seen  on  a  white 
ground;  and  almost  all  the  biographers  of  Addison  have  said 
something  about  this  failing.  Of  any  other  statesman  or 
writer  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  we  should  no  more  think  of 
saying  that  he  sometimes  took  too  much  wine,  than  that  he 
wore  a  long  wig  and  a  sword. 

To  the  excessive  modesty  of  Addison's  nature,  we  must 
ascribe  another  fault  which  generally  arises  fit)m  a  very  dif- 
ferent cause.  He  became  a  little  too  fond  of  seeing  hbnself 
surrounded  by  a  small  circle  of  admirers,  to  whom  he  was  as 
a  EjLng  or  ra^er  as  a  Qod.  All  these  men  were  far  inferior 
to  him  in  ability,  and  some  of  them  had  very  serious  faults. 
Nor  did  those  faults  escape  his  observation ;  for,  if  ever  there 
was  an  eye  which  saw  through  and  through  men,  it  was  the 
eje  of  Addison.  But,  with  the  keenest  observation,  and 
the  finest  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  had  a  large  charity.  The 
fueling  with  which  he  looked  on  most  of  his  humble  com- 
panions was  one  of  benevolence,  slightly  tinctured  with  con- 
tempt. He  was  at  perfect  ease  in  their  company ;  he  was 
gratefbl  for  their  devoted  attachment ;  and  he  loaded  them 
with  benefits.  Their  vener«ti<m  for  him  appears  to  have  ex- 
ceeded that  with  which  Johnson  was  regarded  by  BosweU,  or 
Warburton  by  Hurd.   It  was  not  in  the  power  of  adulation 
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to  turn  such  a  head,  or  deprave  such  a  heart,  as  Addison's. 
Bat  it  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  he  contracted  some 
of  the  fietults  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided  by  any  person  who 
is  80  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  oracle  of  a  small  literary  coterie. 

One  member  of  this  little  society  was  Eustace  Budgell,  a 
young  Templar  of  some  literature,  and  a  distant  relation  of 
Addison.  There  was  at  this  time  no  stain  on  the  character 
of  Budgell,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  career  would 
have  been  prosperous  and  honourable,  if  the  life  of  his  cousin 
had  been  prolonged.  But,  when  the  master  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  the  disciple  broke  loose  from  all  restramt,  descended 
rapidly  from  one  degree  of  vice  and  misery  to  another,  ruined 
his  fortune  by  follies,  attempted  to  repair  it  by  crimes,  and 
at  length  closed  a  wicked  and  unhappy  life  by  selfmurder. 
Yet,  to  the  last,  the  wretched  man,  gambler,  lampooner, 
cheat,  forger,  as  he  was,  retained  his  afifection  and  veneration 
for  Addison,  and  recorded  those  feelings  in  the  last  lines 
which  he  traced  before  he  hid  himself  from  in&my  under 
London  Bridge. 

Another  of  Addison's  favourite  companions  was  Ambrose 
Phillipps,  a  good  Whig  and  a  middling  poet,  who  had  the 
honour  of  bringing  into  &shion  a  species  of  composition 
which  has  been  called,  after  his  name,  Namby  Pamby.  But 
the  most  remarkable  members  of  the  little  senate,  as  Pope 
long  afterwards  called  it,  were  Bichard  Steele  and  Thomas 
TickelL 

Steele  had  known  Addison  from  childhood.    They  had 
been  together  at  the  Charter  House  and  at  Oxford ;  but  cir- 
cumstances had  then,  for  a  time,  separated  them  widely. 
Steele  had  left  college  without  taking  a  degree,  had  been 
disinherited  by  a  rich  relation,  had  led  a  vagrant  life,  had 
serred  in  the  army,  had  tried  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  had  written  a  religious  treatise  and  several  comedies. 
Hie  was  one  of  those  people  whom  it  is  impossible  either  to 
Iiate  or  to  respect.    His  temper  was  sweet,  his  affections 
wanny  his  spirits  lively,  his  passions  strong,  and  his  prin- 
e^les  weak.    His  life  was  spent  in  sinning  and  repenting ; 
hk  ineulcating  what  was  right,  and  doing  what  was  wrong, 
la  spwolation,  he  was  a  man  of  piety  and  honour ;  in  practice 
WiMS  Biiich  of  the  rake  and  a  little  of  the  swindler.  He 
ifever,  so  goodnatured  that  it  was  not  easy  to  be 
sagry  with  him,  and  that  even  rigid  moralists  felt 
ned  to  pity  than  to  blame  him,  when  he  diced 
to  ft  spunging  house,  or  drank  himself  into  a  fever. 
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Addison  regarded  Steele  with  kindness  not  nnmingled  wifli 
scorn,  tried,  with  little  snccess,  to  keep  him  out  of  scrapes, 
introduced  him  to  the  great,  procured  a  good  place  for  him, 
corrected  his  plays,  and,  though  by  no  means  rich,  lent 
him  large  sums  of  money.   One  of  these  loans  appears,  from 
a  letter  dated  in  August  1708,  to  have  amounted  to  a  thou- 
sand pounds.    These  pecuniary  transactions  probably  led  to 
frequent  bickerings.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  Steele's 
negligence,  or  dishonesty,  provoked  Addison  to  repay  himself 
by  the  help  of  a  bailiff.   We  cannot  join  with  Mias  Aikin 
in  rejecting  this  story.   Johnson  heard  it  from  Sayage,  who 
heard  it  frt)m  Steele.    Few  private  transactions  which  took 
place  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  are  proved  by  stronger 
evidence  than  this.    But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with 
-those  who  condemn  Addison's  severity.   The  most  amiable 
•of  mankind  may  well  be  moved  to  indignation,  when  what  he 
lias  earned  hardly,  and  lent  with  great  inconvenience  to 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a  friend  in  distress,  is 
rflquandered  with  insane  profusion.    We  will  illustrate  our 
meaning  by  an  example,  which  is  not  the  less  striking  be- 
•<»nse  it  is  taken  from  fiction.    Dr.  Harrison,  in  Fielding's 
Amelia,  is  represented  as  the  most  benevolent  of  human 
beings ;  yet  he  takes  in  execution,  not  only  the  g^oods,  but 
the  person  of  his  friend  Booth.    Dr.  Harrison  resorts  to  this 
.  strong  measure  because  he  has  been  informed  that  Booth, 
whUe  pleading  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not  paying  just 
^debts,  has  been  buying  fine  jewellery,  and  setting  up  a  coach. 
No  person  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Steele's  life  and 
•<x)nespondence  can  doubt  that  he  behaved  quite  as  ill  to 
Addison  as  Booth  was  accused  of  behaving  to  Dr.  Harrison. 
*The  real  history,  we  have  little  doubt,  was  something  like 
ilus : — ^A  letter  comes  to  Addison,  imploring  help  in  pathetic 
i»rms,  and  promising  reformation  and  speedy  repayment. 
Poor  Dick  declares  that  he  has  not  an  inch  of  candle,  or  a 
bushel  of  coals,  or  credit  with  the  butcher  for  a  shoulder  of 
mutton.   Addison  is  moved.   He  determines  to  deny  him- 
self some  medals  which  are  wanting  to  his  series  of  the 
Twelve  Csesars ;  to  put  off  buying  the  new  edition  of  Bayle's 
Dictionary ;  and  to  wear  his  old  sword  and  buckles  another 
vear.    In  this  way  he  manages  to  send  a  hundred  pounds  to 
his  friend.   The  next  day  he  calls  on  Steele,  and  finds  scores 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled.   The  fiddles  are  playing. 
The  table  is  groaning  under  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and 
pyramids  of  sweatmeats.   Is  it  strange  that  a  man  whoae 
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kmdBefla  is  tiius  abnsed,  should  send  sheriff's  officers  to 
redaim  what  is  doe  to  him  9 

Tiokell  was  a  yonng  man,  jGresh  from  Oxford,  who  had  in- 
troduced himself  to  public  notice  hj  writing  a  most  ingenious 
and  graoefoi  little  poem  in  praise  of  the  opera  of  Bosamond. 
He  deserved,  and  at  length  attained,  the  first  place  in 
Addison's  friendship.  For  a  time  Steele  and  Tickell  were  on 
good  terms.  But  they  loved  Addison  too  much  to  lore  each 
other,  and  at  length  became  as  bitter  enemies  as  the  riTal 
bulls  in  YirgiL 

At  the  close  of  1708  Wharton  became  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  appointed  Addison  Chief  Secretaxy.  Addison 
was  consequently  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  London  for 
Dublin.  Besides  the  chief  secretaryship,  which  was  then 
worth  about  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  he  obtained  a 
patent  appointing  him  keeper  of  the  L^sh  Becords  for  life, 
with  a  salary  of  three  or  four  hundred  a  year.  Budgell 
accompanied  his  cousin  in  the  capacity  of  priyate  Secretary. 

Wharton  and  Addison  had  nothing  in  common  but  Whig- 
gism.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  not  only  licentious  and  cor- 
rupt, but  waa  distinguished  from  other  libertines  and  jobbers 
by  a  callous  impudence  which  presented  the  strongest  con- 
trast to  the  Secretary's  gentleness  and  delicacy.  Many  parts 
of  the  Ldsh  administration  at  this  time  appear  to  have  de- 
senred  serious  blame.  But  against  Addison  there  was  not  a 
murmur.  He  long  afterwards  asserted,  what  all  the  evidence 
which  we  have  ever  seen  tends  to  prove,  that  his  diligence 
and  integrity  gained  the  friendship  of  aU  the  most  consider- 
able persons  in  Lreland. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison  in  Lreland  has,  we 
think,  wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  all  his  biographers.  He 
was  elected  member  for  the  borough  of  Cavan  in  the  stimmer 
of  1709 ;  and  in  the  journals  of  two  sessions  his  name  fre- 
^pentiy  occurs.  Some  of  the  entries  appear  to  indicate  that 
ba  ao  hr  overcame  his  timidity  as  to  make  speeches.  Nor  is 
flns  bj  any  means  improbable ;  for  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mom  was  a  £ur  less  formidable  audience  than  the  English 
Hmm;  and  many  tongues  which  were  tied  by  fear  in  the 
fjnabBr  assembly  became  fluent  in  the  smaller.  Grerard 
fliiHBtaD,  for  example,  who,  from  fear  of  losing  the  &me 
IprfnA'bgr  bis  single  speech,  sat  mute  at  Westminster  during 
AilP9MB%.qpoke  with  great  effect  at  Dublin  when  he  was 
i«f  tarLoEdHali&z. 

JkiUMoai  was  in  Leland.  an  event  occiured  to  which 
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he  owes  his  high  and  permanent  rank  among  Briidsh  writers. 
As  yet  his  fame  rested  on  performances  which,  though  highly 
respectable,  were  not  built  for  duration,  and  which  would,  if 
he  had  produced  nothing  else,  have  now  been  almost  for* 
gotten,  on  some  excellent  Latin  yerses,  on  some  Ti^glig^i 
verses  which  occasionaUy  rose  above  mediocrity,  and  on  a 
book  of  travels,  agreeably  written,  but  not  indicating  any 
extraordinary  powers  of  mind.  These  works  showed  him  to 
be  a  man  of  taste,  sense,  andleaming.  The  time  had  come 
when  he  was  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  genius,  and  to  enrich 
our  literature  with  compositions  which  wUl  live  as  long  as  the 
English  language. 

In  the  spring  of  1709  Steele  formed  a  literary  project,  of 
which  he  was  far  indeed  fix)m  foreseeing  the  consequences. 
Periodical  papers  had  during  many  years  been  published  in 
London.  Most  of  these  were  political ;  but  in  some  of  them 
questions  of  morality,  taste,  and  love  casuistry  had  been 
discussed.  The  literary  merit  of  these  works  was  small 
indeed ;  and  even  their  names  are  now  kno¥m  only  to  the 
curious. 

Steele  had  been  appointed  Gazetteer  by  Sunderland,  at  the 
request,  it  is  said,  of  Addison,  and  thud  had  access  to  foreign 
intelligence  earlier  and  more  authentic  than  was  in  those 
times  within  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  newswriter.  This 
circumstance  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  scheme  of 
publishing  a  periodical  paper  on  a  new  plan.  It  was  to 
appear  on  the  days  on  which  the  post  left  London  for  the 
country,  which  were,  in  that  generation,  the  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  It  was  to  contain  the  foreign 
news,  accounts  of  theatrical  representations,  and  the  literary 
gossip  of  Will's  and  of  the  Grecian.  It  was  also  to  contain 
remarks  on  the  fiEuhionable  topics  of  the  day,  compliments  to 
beauties,  pasquinades  on  noted  sharpers,  and  criticisms  on 
popular  preachers.  The  aim  of  Steele  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  first  higher  than  this.  He  was  not  ill  qualified 
to  conduct  the  work  which  he  had  planned.  His  public 
intelligence  he  drew  from  the  best  sources.  He  knew  the 
town,  and  had  paid  dear  for  his  knowledge.  He  had  read 
much  more  than  the  dissipated  men  of  that  time  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading.  He  was  a  rake  among  scholars,  and  a 
scholar  among  rakes.  His  style  was  easy  and  not  incorrect ; 
and,  though  his  wit  and  humour  were  of  no  high  order,  his 
gay  animal  spirits  imparted  to  his  compositions  an  air  of 
vivacity  which  ordinary  readers  could  hardly  distinguish 
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from  comic  genius.  His  writings  have  been  well  compared 
to  those  light  wines  which,  though  deficient  in  body  and 
flavour,  are  yet  a  pleasant  small  drhik,  if  not  kept  too  long, 
or  carried  too  £ur. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  an  imaginary 
person,  almost  as  well  known  in  that  age  as  Mr.  Paul  Pry  or 
Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick  in  ours.  Swift  had  assumed  the  name 
of  Bickerstaff  in  a  satirical  pamphlet  against  Partridge,  the 
maker  of  almanacks.  Parbidge  had  been  fool  enough  to 
publish  a  furious  reply.  Bickerstaff  had  rejoined  in  a  second 
pamphlet  still  more  diverting  than  the  first.  All  the  wits 
had  combined  to  keep  up  the  joke,  and  the  town  was  long  in 
convulsions  of  laughter.  Steele  determined  to  employ  the 
name  which  this  controversy  had  made  popular;  and,  in 
April  1709,  it  was  announced  that  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Es- 
quire, Astrologer,  was  about  to  publish  a  paper  called  the 
TkUer. 

Addison  had  not  been  consulted  about  this  scheme ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  he  determined  to  give  his 
assistance.  The  effect  of  that  assistance  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  Steele's  own  words.  I  fared,"  he  said, 
^  like  a  distressed  prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour 
to  his  aid.  I  was  undone  by  jp.j  auxiliiEiry.  When  I  had 
once  called  him  in,  I  could  not  subsist  without  dependence 
on  him.'*  "The  paper,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "was  ad- 
vanced indeed.  It  was  raised  to  a  greater  thing  than  I 
intended  it." 

It  is  probable  that  Addison,  when  he  sent  across  St.  Greorge's 
Channd  his  first  contributions  to  the  Tatler,  had  no  notion  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  his  own  powers.  He  was  the  pos- 
•enor  of  a  vast  mine  rich  with  a  hundred  ores.  But  he  had 
been  acquainted  only  with  the  least  precious  part  of  his  trea- 
raea,  and  had  hitherto  contented  himself  with  producing 
•Qoietimes  copper  and  sometimes  lead,  intermingled  with  a 
Htfle  nlver.  All  at  once,  and  by  mere  accident,  he  had  lighted 
M  an  inexhaustible  vein  of  the  finest  gold. 

The  mere  choice  and  arrangement  of  his  words  would  have 
^Mf^f^  to  make  his  essays  classical  For  never,  not  even  by 
Dfejien^  not  even  by  Temple,  had  the  English  language  been 
mtHm  with  such  sweetness,  grace,  and  facility.  But  this  was 
^ih^  MMdlest  part  of  Addison's  praise.    Had  he  clothed  his 

iH^^Ui  in  the  half  French  style  of  Horace  Walpole,  or  in  the 
^^Mb  itylo  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in  the  half  German  jargon 
m&ttt  day,  his  genius  would  have  triumphed  over  all 
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firalts  of  manner.  As  a  moral  satirist  lie  stands  nnrivaUecL 
If  ever  the  best  Tatlers  and  Spectators  were  equalled  in  their 
own  kind,  we  should  be  inclined  to  guess  that  it  must  haTS 
been  by  the  lost  comedies  of  Menander. 

Ll  wity  properly  so  called,  Addison  was  not  inferior  to 
Cowley  or  Butler.  No  single  ode  of  Cowley  contains  so  many 
happy  analc^es  as  are  crowded  into  the  Ihies  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller ;  and  we  would  undertake  to  collect  from  the  Spec- 
tators as  great  a  number  of  ingenious  illustrations  as  can  be 
found  in  Hudibras.  The  still  higher  fieumlty  of  invention 
Addison  possessed  in  still  larger  measure.  The  numerous 
fictions,  generally  original,  often  wild  and  grotesque,  but 
always  singularly  graceful  and  happy,  which  are  found  in  his 
essays,  fully  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a  great  poet,  a  rank  to 
which  his  metrical  compositions  give  him  no  claim.  As  an 
observer  of  life,  of  manners,  of  all  the  shades  of  human  cha- 
racter, he  stands  in  the  first  class.  And  what  he  observed  he 
had  the  art  of  communicating  in  two  widely  different  ways. 
He  could  describe  virtues,  vices,  habits,  whims,  as  weU  as 
Clarendon.  But  he  could  do  something  better.  He  could 
call  human  beings  into  existence,  and  make  them  exhibit 
themselves.  Tf  we  wish  to  find  anything  more  vivid  than 
Addison's  best  portraits,  we^must  go  either  to  Shakspeare  or 
to  Cervantes. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison's  humour,  of  his  sense  oi 
the  ludicrous,  of  his  power  of  awakening  that  sense  in  others, 
and  of  drawing  mirth  from  incidents  which  occur  every  day, 
and  from  little  peculiarities  of  temper  and  manner,  such  as 
may  be  found  in  every  man  9  We  feel  the  charm :  we  give 
ourselves  up  to  it :  but  we  strive  in  vain  to  analyse  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  Addison's  peculiar  plea- 
santly is  to  compare  it  with  the  pleasantry  of  some  other  great 
satirists.  The  three  most  eminent  masters  of  the  art  of  ridi- 
cule, during  the  eighteenth  century,  were,  we  conceive,  Addi- 
son, Swift  and  Yoltaire.  Which  of  the  threehad  the  greatest 
power  of  moving  laughter  may  be  questioned.  But  each  of 
them,  within  his  own  domain,  was  supreme. 

Yoltaire  is  the  prince  of  buffoons.  His  merriment  is  with- 
out disguise  or  restraint.  He  gambols ;  he  grins ;  he  shakes 
his  sides;  he  points  the  finger;  he  turns  up  the  nose ;  he 
shoots  out  the  tongue.  The  manner  of  Swift  is  the  very 
flfposite  to  this.  He  moves  laughter,  but  never  joins  in  i^ 
Bo  agpeaxs  in  his  works  such  as  he  appeared  in  society.  All 
lie  company  are  convulsed  with  merriment,  while  the  Dean^ 
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ibe  sathor  of  all  the  mirths  preserves  an  inyincible  gnrnty^ 
and  eren  soomess  of  aspect,  and  gives  utterance  to  the  most 
eccentric  and  ludicrons  £Euioies,  with  the  air  of  a  man  reading 
the  oomminati<m  service. 

The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote  from  that  of  Swifb  as 
from  that  of  Yoltaire.  He  neither  langhs  out  like  the  French 
wit^  nor,  like  the  Irish  wit,  throws  a  double  portion  of  severity 
into  his  countenance  while  laoghing  inwardly ;  but  preserves 
a  look  peculiarly  his  own,  a  look  of  demure  serenity,  disturbed 
only  by  an  arch  sparkle  of  the  eye,  an  almost  imperceptible 
elevation  of  the  brow,  an  almost  imperceptible  curl  of  the  lip. 
His  tone  is  never  that  either  of  a  Jack  Pudding  or  of  aCynic. 
It  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  in  whom  the  quickest  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  is  constantly  tempered  by  good  nature  and  good 
breeding. 

We  0¥m  that  the  humour  of  Addison  is,  in  our  opinion,  of 
a  more  delicious  flayour  than  the  humour  of  either  Swift  ot 
YoUaire.  Thus  much,  atleast,  is  certain,  that  both  Swift  and 
Yoltaire  have  been  successfrdly  mimicked,  and  that  no  man 
has  yet  been  able  to  mimic  Addison.  The  letter  of  the  Ahh6 
Coyer  to  Ftosophe  is  Yoltaire  all  over,  and  imposed,  during 
a  long  time,  on  the  Academicians  of  Paris.  There  are  pas^ 
sages  in  Arbuthnot's  satirical  works  which  we,  at  least,  cannot 
distinguish  from  Swift's  best  writing.  But  of  the  many  emi- 
nent men  who  have  made  Addison  their  model,  though  seve- 
ral have  copied  his  mere  diction  with  happy  effect,  none  has 
been  able  to  catch  the  tone  of  his  pleasantry.  In  the  World, 
in  the  Connoisseur,  in  the  Mirror,  in  the  Lounger,  there  are 
numerous  papers  written  in  obvious  imitation  of  his  Tatlers 
and  Spectators.  Most  of  those  papers  have  some  merit ; 
many  are  very  lively  and  amusing ;  but  there  is  not  a  single 
one  which  could  be  i>assed  off  as  Addison's  on  a  critic  of  tiie 
oiMllest  perspicacity. 

.  But  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Addison  from  Swift, 
tnm^  Yoltaire,  from  almost  all  the  other  great  masters  of 
fMkinte,  is  the  grace,  the  nobleness,  the  moral  purity,  which 
ii»Hnd  even  in  his  merriment.   Severity,  gradually  hardening 
aai  daikening  into  misanthropy,  characterizes  the  works  of 
Arift.  ISie  nature  of  Yoltaire  was,  indeed,  not  inhuman :  but 
lli^WMniied  nothing.  Neither  in  the  masterpieces  of  art  nor 
Jm4l^ltiffBmk  examines  of  virtue,  neither  in  the  Great  First 
■MMVintiie  awfid  enigma  of  the  grave,  could  he  see  any 
■ifc  nigeots  for  drollery.   The  more  solemn  and  august 
■pj^tfie  more  monkeylike  was  his  grimacing  and  dbat- 
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tering.  The  mirth  of  Swift  is  the  mirth  of  Mephistophiles; 
the  mirth  of  Voltaire  is  the  mirth  of  Pack.  If,  as  Soame 
Jenjns  oddly  imagined,  a  portion  of  the  happiness  of  Sera- 
phim and  just  men  made  perfect  be  derived  firom  an  exqoisite 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  their  mirth  must  surely  be  none 
other  than  the  mirth  of  Addison ;  a  mirth  consistent  with 
tender  compassion  for  all  that  is  frail,  and  with  profound 
reverence  for  all  that  is  sublime.  Nothing  great,  nothing 
amiable,  no  moral  duty,  no  doctrine  of  natural  or  revealed  re- 
ligion, has  ever  been  associated  by  Addison  with  any  degrad- 
ing idea.  His  humanity  is  without  parallel  in  literary  history. 
The  highest  proof  of  virtue  is  to  possess  boundless  power 
without  abusing  it.  No  kind  of  power  is  more  formidable 
than  the  power  of  making  men  ridiculous ;  and  that  power 
Addison  possessed  in  boundless  measure.  How  grossly  that 
power  was  abused  by  Swift  and  by  Voltaire  is  well  known. 
But  of  Addison  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  he  has 
blackened  no  man's  character,  nay,  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  all  the  volumes  which  he  has  left 
us  a  single  taunt  which  can  be  called  ungenerous  or  unkind. 
Yet  he  had  detractors,  whose  malignity  might  have  seemed 
to  justify  as  terrible  a  revenge  as  that  which  men  not  supe- 
rior to  him  in  genius,  wreaked  on  Bettesworth  and  on  Franc 
de  Pompignan.  He  was  a  politician ;  he  was  the  best  writer 
of  his  party ;  he  lived  in  times  of  fierce  excitement,  in  times 
when  persons  of  high  character  and  station  stooped  to  scur- 
rility such  as  is  now  practised  only  by  the  basest  of  mankind. 
Yet  no  provocation  and  no  example  could  induce  him  to  return 
railing  for  railing. 

Of  the  service  which  his  Essays  rendered  to  morality  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  It  is  true  that,  when  the  Tatler 
appeared,  that  age  of  outrageous  profSmeness  and  licentious- 
ness which  followed  the  Restoration  had  passed  away.  Jeremy 
Collier  had  shamed  the  theatres  into  something  which,  com- 
pared with  the  excesses  of  Etherege  and  Wycherley,  might 
be  called  decency.  Yet  there  still  lingered  in  the  public  mind 
a  pernicious  notion  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
genius  and  profligacy,  between  the  domestic  virtues  and  the 
sullen  formality  of  the  Puritans.  That  error  it  is  the  glory 
of  Addison  to  have  dispelled.  He  taught  the  nation  that  the 
iSuth  and  the  morality  of  Hale  and  Tillotson  might  be  found 
*^  ^MMnpany  with  wit  more  sparkling  than  the  wit  of  Congreve, 
with  humour  richer  than  the  humour  of  Vanbrugh.  So 
Dally,  indeed,  did  he  retort  on  vice  the  mockery  which  had 
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recently  been  directed  against  yirtuc,  that,  since  his  time,  the 
open  violation  of  decency  has  always  been  considered  among 
ns  as  the  mark  of  a  fooL  And  this  revolution,  the  greatest 
and  most  salutary  ever  effected  by  any  satirist,  he  accom- 
plished, be  it  remembered,  without  writing  one  personal 
lampoon. 

In  the  early  contributions  of  Addison  to  the  Tatler  his 
peculiar  powers  were  not  fully  exhibited.  Yet  fix)m  the  first, 
his  superiority  to  all  his  coadjutors  was  evident.  Some  of  his 
later  Taders  are  fully  equal  to  any  thing  that  he  ever  wrote. 
Among  the  i>ortraits,  we  most  admire  Tom  Folio,  Ned  SofUy, 
and  the  Political  Upholsterer.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Honour,  the  Thermometer  of  Zeal,  the  story  of  the  Frozen 
Words,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Shilling,  are  excellent  specimens 
of  that  ingenious  and  lively  species  of  fiction  in  which  Addi- 
son excelled  all  men.  There  is  one  still  better  paper  of  the 
same  class.  But  though  that  paper,  a  hundred  and  thicty- 
three  years  ago,  was  probably  thought  as  edifying  as  one  of 
Smallridge's  sermons,  we  dare  not  indicate  it  to  the  squeamish 
readers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

During  the  session  of  Parliament  which  commenced  in 
November  1709,  and  which  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverell 
has  made  memorable,  Addison  appears  to  have  resided  in 
London.  The  Tatler  was  now  more  popular  than  any  period- 
ical paper  had  ever  been ;  and  his  connexion  with  it  was  gene- 
rally ^own.  It  was  not  kno?m,  however,  that  almost  every 
thing  good  in  the  Tatler  was  his.  The  truth  is  that  the  fifty 
or  sixty  numbers  which  we  owe  to  him  were  not  merely  the 
best,  but  so  decidedly  the  best  that  any  five  of  them  are 
more  valuable  than  all  the  two  hundred  numbers  in  which  he 
had  no  share. 

He  required,  at  this  time,  all  the  solace  which  he  could  de- 
rive from  literary  success.  The  Queen  had  always  disliked 
the  Whigs.  She  had  during  some  years  disliked  the  Marlbo- 
luoglifiunily.  But,  reigning  by  a  disputed  title,  she  could  not 
fenture  directly  to  oppose  herself  to  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Bsdiament ;  and,  engaged  as  she  was  in  a  war  ou  the  event 
of  fvUch  her  own  Crown  was  staked,  she  could  not  venture  to 
tifgmBB  a  great  and  successful  general.  But  at  length,  in 
Am  JMT  1710,  the  causes  which  had  restrained  her  from  show- 
tmrn^ggt  atendon  to  the  Low  Church  party  ceased  to  operate. 

1  of  Sacheverell  produced  an  outbreak  of  public  feeling 
i  M  violent  than  the  outbreaks  which  we  can  ourselves 

X  in  1820,  and  in  1831.  The  country  gentlemen,  the 
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oountry  clergymen,  the  rabble  of  the  towns,  were  all,  for  onoe, 
on  the  same  side.  It  was  clear  that,  if  a  general  election  took 
place  before  the  excitement  abated,  the  Tories  wonld  have  a 
majority.    The  services  of  Marlborough  had  been  so  splendid 
that  the  J  were  no  longer  necessary.  The  Queen's  throne  was 
secure  from  all  attack  on  the  part  of  Lewis.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
much  more  likely  that  the  English  and  Grerman  armies  would 
divide  the  spoils  of  Versailles  and  Marli  than  that  a  Marshal 
of  France  would  bring  back  the  Pretender  to  St.  James's. 
The  Queen,  acting  by  the  advice  of  Harley,  determined  to 
dismiss  her  servants.  In  June  the  change  commenced.  Sun- 
derland was  the  first  who  fell.   The  Tories  exulted  over  his 
£sdL  The  Whigs  tried,  during  a  few  weeks,  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  her  Majesty  had  acted  only  fix)m  personal  dislike 
to  the  Secretary,  and  tiiat  she  meditated  no  further  alteration. 
But,  early  in  August,  Godolphin  was  surprised  by  a  letter 
firom  Anne,  which  directed  him  to  break  his  white  steff.  Even 
after  this  event,  the  irresolution  or  dissimulation  of  Harley 
kept  up  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs  during  another  month ;  and 
then  the  ruin  became  rapid  and  violent.  The  Parliament  was 
dissolved.   The  Ministers  were  turned  out.    The  Tories  were 
called  to  office.  The  tide  of  popularity  ran  violently  in  fisivour 
of  the  High  Church  party.   That  party,  feeble  in  the  late 
House  of  Commons,  was  now  irresistible.    The  power  which 
the  Tories  had  thus  suddenly  acquired,  they  used  with  blind 
and  stupid  ferocity.    The  howl  which  the  whole  pack  set  up 
for  prey  and  for  blood  appalled  even  him  who  had  roused  and 
imchained  them.    When,  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  calmly 
review  the  conduct  of  the  discarded  ministers,  we  cannot  but 
feel  a  movement  of  indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which 
they  were  treated.    No  body  of  men  had  ever  administered 
the  government  with  more  energy,  ability,  and  moderation ; 
and  their  success  had  been  proportion^  to  their  wisdom. 
They  had  saved  Holland  and  Gtermany.    They  had  humbled 
France.    They  had,  as  it  seemed,  all  but  torn  Spain  from  the 
house  of  Bourbon.    They  had  made  England  the  first  power 
in  Europe.   At  home  they  had  united  England  and  Scotland. 
They  had  respected  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  They  retired,  leaving  their  country  at  the  height 
of  prosperity  and  glory.   And  yet  they  were  pursued  to  their 
xetxeat  by  such  a  roar  of  obloquy  as  was  never  raised  against 
tibe  government  which  threw  away  thirteen  colonies,  or  against 
Hie  government  which  sent  a  gallant  army  to  perish  in  the 
ditches  of  Walcheren. 
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None  of  the  Whigs  suffered  more  in  the  general  wreck  than 
Addison.  He  had  just  sustained  some  heavy  pecuniary  losses, 
of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  imperfectly  informed,  when  his 
Secretaryship  was  taken  from  him.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
that  he  should  also  be  deprived  of  the  small  Irish  office  which 
he  held  by  patent.  He  had  just  resigned  his  Fellowship.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  had  already  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  a  great  lady,  and  that,  while  his  political  Mends  were  in 
power,  and  while  his  own  fortunes  were  rising,  he  had  been, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  romances  which  were  then  &shionable, 
permitted  to  hope.  But  Mr.  Addison  the  ingenious  writer, 
and  Mr.  Addison  the  chief  Secretary,  were,  in  her  ladyship's 
opinion,  two  very  different  persons.  All  these  calamities 
united,  however,  could  not  disturb  the  serene  cheerfulness  of 
a  mind  conscious  of  innocence,  and  rich  in  its  own  wealth. 
He  told  his  friends,  with  smiling  resignation,  that  they  ought 
to  admire  his  philosophy,  that  he  had  lost  at  once  his  fortune. 
His  place,  his  fellowship,  and  his  mistress,  that  he  must  think 
of  turning  tutor  again,  and  yet  that  his  spirits  were  as  good 
as  ever. 

He  had  one  consolation.  Of  the  unpopularity  which  his 
friends  had  incurred,  he  had  no  share.  Such  was  the  esteem 
with  which  he  was  regarded  that,  while  the  most  violent  mea- 
sures were  token  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Tory  members  on 
Whig  corporations,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  without 
even  a  contest.  Swift  who  was  now  in  London,  and  who  had 
already  determined  on  quitting  the  Whigs,  wrote  to  Stella  in 
these  remarkable  words :  The  Tories  carry  it  among  the  new 
members  six  to  one.  Mr.  Addison's  election  has  passed  easy 
and  undisputed ;  and  I  believe  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  king, 
he  would  hardly  be  refused." 

The  good  will  with  which  the  Tories  regarded  Addison  is  the 
more  honourable  to  him,  because  it  had  not  been  purchased 
by  any  concession  on  his  part.  During  the  general  election 
ks  poUished  a  i>olitical  Journal,  entitled  the  Whig  Examiner. 
Of  that  Journal  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Johnson,  in  spite 
of  Ins  strong  political  prejudices,  pronounced  it  to  be  superior 
in  wit  to  any  of  Swift's  writings  on  the  other  side.  When 
it  stMod  to  appear.  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Stella,  expressed 
MaMaHtttion  at  the  death  of  so  formidable  an  anta^^onist. 
^fhsliii^  well  rejoice,"  says  Johnson,  at  the  death  of  that 
llMUUW  could  not  have  killed."  On  no  occasion,"  he  adds, 
^^fMiA^  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and 
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on  none  did  the  snperiority  of  Us  powers  more  eridentlj 
appear/' 

The  only  nse  which  Addison  appears  to  have  made  of  the 
fkrotir  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Tories  was  to  save 
some  of  his  friends  from  the  general  ruin  of  the  Whig  party. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  situation  which  made  it  his  dntj  to 
take  a  decided  part  in  politics.  But  the  case  of  Steele  and  of 
Ambrose  Fhillipps  was  different.  For  Fhillipps,  Addison  even 
condescended  to  solicit,  with  what  success  we  have  not  ascer- 
tained. Steele  held  two  places.  He  was  Gazetteer,  and  he 
was  also  a  Commissioner  of  Stamps.  The  Grazette  was  taken 
from  him.  But  he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  place  in  the 
Stump  Office,  on  an  implied  understanding  that  he  should 
not  be  active  against  the  new  government :  and  he  was,  during 
more  than  two  years,  induced  by  Addison  to  observe  this 
armistice  with  tolerable  fidelity. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff  accordingly  became  silent  upon  politics, 
and  the  article  of  news,  which  had  once  formed  about  one 
third  of  his  paper,  altogether  disappeared.  The  Tatler  had 
oomplotoly  changed  its  character.  It  was  now  nothing  but 
a  series  of  essays  on  books,  morals,  and  mannei*s.  Steele 
therefore  resolv^  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  and  to  commence  a 
now  work  on  an  improved  plan.  It  was  announced  that  this 
new  work  would  be  publidied  daily.  The  undertaking  was 
generally  regarded  as  bold,  or  raiher  rash ;  but  the  event 
amply  justified  the  confidence  with  which  Steele  relied  on  the 
fertility  of  Addison's  genius.  On  the  second  of  January  1711, 
appeal^  the  last  Tatler.  At  the  beginning  of  March  follow- 
ing, appeared  the  first  of  an  incomparable  series  of  papers, 
containing  observations  on  life  and  literature  by  an  imagi- 
nary Spectator. 

The  Spectator  himself  was  conceived  and  drawn  by  Ad- 
dison; and  it  is  not  easy  to  doubt  that  the  portrait  was 
meant  to  be  in  some  featmres  a  likeness  of  the  painter.  The 
Spectator  is  a  gentleman  who,  after  passing  a  studious  youth 
at  the  University,  has  travelled  on  classic  ground,  and  has 
bestowed  much  attention  on  curious  points  of  antiquity.  He 
has,  on  his  return,  fixed  his  residence  in  London,  and  has 
observed  all  the  forms  of  life  which  are  to  be  found  in  that 
great  city,  has  daily  listened  to  the  wits  of  Wiir&,  has  smoked 
with  the  philosophers  of  the  Grecian,  and  has  miii^^led  with  the 
parsons  at  Child's,  and  with  the  pcditicians  at  the  St.  Jameses. 
In  the  morning,  he  often  listens  to  the  hum  of  the  Exchange: 
in  the  evening,  his  hice  is  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  pit  of 
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Drnry  Lane  theatre.  But  an  insurmountable  bashfulnessr 
prevents  him  from  opening  his  mouth,  except  in  a  small  circle 
of  intimate  friends. 

These  friends  were  first  sketched  by  Steele.  Four  of  the 
club,  the  templar,  the  clergyman,  the  soldier,  and  the  mer« 
chant,  were  uninteresting  figures,  fit  only  for  a  backg^und. 
But  the  other  two,  an  old  country  baronet  and  an  old  town 
rake,  though  not  delineated  with  a  very  delicate  pencil,  had 
some  good  strokes.  Addison  took  the  rude  outlines  into  his 
own  hands,  retouched  them,  coloured  them,  and  is  in  truth 
the  creator  of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  Will  Honey- 
comb with  whom  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator  must  be  allowed  to  be  both  ori- 
ginal and  eminently  happy.  Every  valuable  essay  in  the  series 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  separately;  yet  the  five  or  six 
hundred  essays  form  a  whole,  and  a  whole  which  has  the  in- 
terest of  a  novel.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  at  that 
time  no  novel,  giving  a  lively  and  poweriul  picture  of  the 
conmion  life  and  manners  of  England,  had  appeared.  ^  Bich- 
ordson  was  working  as  a  compositor.  Fielding  was  robbing 
birds'  nests.  Smollett  was  not  yet  bom.  The  narrative, 
therefore,  which  connects  together  the  Spectator's  Essays, 
gave  to  our  ancestors  their  first  taste  of  an  exquisite  and  un- 
tried pleasure.  That  narrative  was  indeed  constructed  with 
no  art  or  labour.  The  events  were  such  events  as  occur  every 
day.  Sir  Eoger  comes  up  to  town  to  see  Eugenio,  as  the 
worthy  baronet  always  calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes  with  the 
Spectator  on  the  water  to  Spring  Glardens,  walks  among  the 
tombs  in  the  Abbey,  and  is  frightened  by  the  Mohawks,  but 
conquers  his  apprehension  so  far  as  to  go  to  the  theatre  when 
the  Distressed  Mother  is  acted.  The  Spectator  pays  a  visit 
in  the  summer  to  Coverley  Hall,  is  charmed  with  the  old 
liooBe,  the  old  butler,  and  the  old  chaplain,  eats  a  jack  caught 
by  Will  Wimble,  rides  to  the  assizes,  and  hears  a  point  of  law 
jBgciMSod  by  Tom  Touchy.  At  last  a  letter  from  the  honest 
butter  brings  to  the  club  the  news  that  Sir  Eoger  is  dead. 
WDl  Honeycomb  marries  and  reforms  at  sixty.  The  club 
hlrtl  t^;  and  the  Spectator  resigns  his  functions.  Such 
wmti  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  plot ;  yet  they  are  related 
wttk  811611  truth,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such  humour,  such 
fiidlBi^  gQCh  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  such  knowledge 
d  ii^iMI^  of  the  world,  that  they  charm  us  on  the  himdredth 
We.  have  not  the  least  doubt  that,  if  Addison  had 
jftOrely  on  an  extensive  plan,  it  would  have  beea 
n 
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superior  to  anj  that  we  possess.  As  it  is,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
considered,  not  only  as  the  greatest  of  the  English  essayists, 
but  as  the  forerunner  of  the  great  English  novelists. 

We  say  this  of  Addison  olone;  for  Addison  is  the  Spectator. 
About  three  sevenths  of  the  work  are  his ;  and  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say,  that  his  worst  essay  is  as  good  as  the  best 
essay  of  any  of  his  coadjutors.  His  best  essays  approach  near 
to  absolute  perfection ;  nor  is  their  excellence  more  wonderful 
than  their  variety.  His  invention  never  seems  to  flag ;  nor 
is  he  ever  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  himself,  or  of 
wearing  out  a  subject.  There  are  no  dregs  in  his  wine.  He 
regales  us  after  the  fashion  of  that  prodigal  nabob  who  held 
that  there  was  only  one  good  glass  in  a  bottle.  As  soon  as 
we  have  tasted  the  first  sparkling  foam  of  a  jest,  it  is  with- 
drawn, and  a  firesh  draught  of  nectar  is  at  our  lips.  On  the 
Monday  we  have  an  allegory  as  lively  and  ingenious  as  Lucian's 
Auction  of  Lives ;  on  the  Tuesday  an  Eastern  apologue,  as 
richly  coloured  as  the  Tales  of  Scherezade;  on  the  Wednesday, 
a  character  described  with  the  skill  of  Labruyere ;  on  the 
Thursday,  a  scene  from  common  life,  equal  to  the  best  chapters 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  on  the  Friday,  some  sly  Horatian 
pleasantry  on  fashionable  follies,  on  hoops,  patches,  or  puppet 
shows ;  and  on  the  Saturday  a  religious  meditation,  which  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  finest  passages  in  Massillou. 

It  is  dangerous  to  select  where  there  is  so  much  that  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  We  will  venture,  however,  to  say, 
that  any  person  who  wishes  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  Addison's  powers,  vrill  do  weU  to  read 
at  one  sitting  the  following  papers,  the  two  Visits  to  the 
Abbey,  the  Visit  to  the  Exchange,  the  Journal  of  the  Re- 
tired Citizen,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Transmigrations  of 
Pug  the  Monkey,  and  the  Death  of  Sir  Eoger  De  Coverley.* 

The  least  valuable  of  Addison's  contributions  to  the  Spec- 
tator are,  in  the  judgment  of  our  age,  his  critical  papers. 
Yet  his  critical  papers  are  always  luminous,  and  often  in- 
genious, The  very  worst  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  cre- 
ditable to  him,  when  the  character  of  the  school  in  which  he 
had  been  trained  is  &irly  considered.  The  best  of  them 
were  much  too  good  for  his  readers.  In  truth,  he  was  not  so 
far  behind  our  generation  as  he  was  before  his  own.  No 
essays  in  the  Spectator  were  more  censured  and  derided  than 
those  in  which  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  contempt  with 

»  Xos.  26, 329,  C9,  317, 159,  343,  517.  rolumcs.  The  oiplitli  must  be  considered 
These  papers  are  all  in  the  first  seren   as  a  separate  work. 
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wlii(sh  our  fine  old  ballads  were  regarded,  and  showed  the 
scoffers  that  the  same  gold  which,  burnished  and  polished, 
gives  lustre  to  the  iEneid  and  the  Odes  of  Horace,  is  mingled 
with  the  rode  dross  of  Chevy  Chace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  success  of  the  Spectator  should 
have  been  such  as  no  similar  work  has  ever  obtained.  The 
number  of  copies  daily  distributed  wns  at  first  three  thousand. 
It  subsequently  increased,  and  had  risen  to  near  four  thou- 
■and  when  the  stamp  tax  was  imposed.  That  tax  was  fatal 
to  a  crowd  of  journals.  The  Spectator,  however,  stood  its 
ground,  doubled  its  price,  and,  though  its  circulation  fell  off, 
still  yielded  a  large  revenue  both  to  the  state  and  to  the 
authors.  For  particular  papers,  the  demand  was  immense ; 
of  some,  it  is  said,  twenty  thousand  copies  were  required. 
But  this  was  not  alL  To  have  the  Spectator  served  up  every 
morning  with  the  bohea  and  rolls,  was  a  luxury  for  tiie  few. 
The  majority  were  content  to  wait  till  essays  enough  had 
appeared  to  form  a  volume.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  each 
volume  were  immediately  taken  off,  and  new  editions  were 
called  for.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  population  of 
England  was  then  hardly  a  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The 
number  of  Englishmen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  reading, 
was  probably  not  a  sixth  of  what  it  now  is.  A  shopkeeper 
or  a  fiumer  who  found  any  pleasure  in  literature,  was  a 
rarity.  Nay,  there  was  doubtless  more  than  one  knight  of 
the  shire  whose  country  seat  did  not  contain  ten  books, 
receipt  books  and  books  on  farriery  included.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  sale  of  the  Spectator  must  be  considered  as 
indicating  a  popularity  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  most 
gncoessful  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Dickens  in  our 
own  time. 

At  the  close  of  1712  the  Spectator  ceased  to  appear.  It 
was  probably  felt  that  the  shortfaced  gentleman  and  his  club 
had  been  long  enough  before  the  town ;  and  that  it  was  time 
to  witbdraw  them,  and  to  replace  them  by  a  new  set  of  cha- 
netanu  In  a  few  weeks  the  first  nimiber  of  the  Guardian 
WM  published.  But  the  Guardiaki  was  unfortunate  both  in 
Urn  bfaUi  and  in  its  death.  It  begtm  in  dulness,  and  disap- 
peaved  in  a  tempest  of  faction.  The  original  plan  was  bad. 
AJdimi  contributed  nothing  till  sixty-six  numbers  had  ap- 
paaMNl}  and  it  was  then  impossible  to  make  tlie  Guardian 
Spectator  had  been.  Nestor  Ironside  and  the 
JBm      ptfda  were  people  to  whom  even  he  could  impart  no 
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interest.  He  could  only  fumish  some  excellent  little  essajs, 
both  serions  and  comic ;  and  this  he  did. 

Why  Addison  gave  no  assistance  to  the  Guardian,  during 
the  first  two  months  of  its  existence,  is  a  question  which  has 
puzzled  the  editors  and  biographers,  but  which  seems  to  us 
to  admit  of  a  very  easy  solution.  He  was  then  engaged  in 
bringing  his  Cato  on  the  stage. 

The  first  four  acts  of  this  drama  had  been  lying  in  his 
desk  since  his  return  from  Italy.  His  modest  and  sensitive 
nature  shrank  from  the  risk  of  a  public  and  shameful  failure ; 
and,  though  all  who  saw  the  manuscript  were  loud  in  praise, 
some  thought  it  possible  that  an  audience  might  become  im- 
patient even  of  very  good  rhetoric,  and  advised  Addison  to 
print  the  play  without  hazarding  a  representation.  At 
length,  after  many  fits  of  apprehension,  the  x>oet  yielded  to 
the  urgency  of  his  political  friends,  who  hoped  that  the 
public  would  discover  some  analogy  between  the  followers  of 
Ceesar  and  the  Tories,  between  Sempronius  and  the  apostate 
Whigs,  between  Cato,  struggling  to  the  last  for  the  liberties 
of  Bome,  and  the  band  of  patriots  who  still  stood  firm  round 
HalifiEkx  and  Wharton. 

Addison  gave  the  play  to  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  without  stipulating  for  any  advantage  to  himself. 
They,  therefore,  thought  themselves  bound  to  spare  no  cost 
in  scenery  and  dresses.  The  decorations,  it  is  true,  would 
not  have  pleased  the  skilful  eye  of  Mr.  Macready.  Juba's 
waistcoat  blazed  with  gold  lace ;  Marcia's  hoop  was  worthy 
of  a  Duchess  on  the  birthday ;  and  Cato  wore  a  wig  worth 
fifty  guineas.  The  prologue  was  written  by  Pope,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  dignified  and  spirited  composition.  The  part 
of  the  hero  was  excellently  played  by  Booth.  Steele  under- 
took to  pack  a  house.  The  boxes  were  in  a  blaze  with  the 
stars  of  the  Peers  in  Opposition.  The  pit  Avas  crowded  with 
attentive  and  friendly  listeners  from  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  literary  coffeehouses.  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Grovemor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  wae  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body 
of  auxiliaries  from  the  city,  warm  men  and  true  Whigs,  but 
better  known  at  Jonathan's  and  Gkuroway's  than  in  the 
haunts  of  wits  and  critics. 

These  precautions  were  quite  superfluous.  The  Tories,  as 
a  body,  regarded  Addison  with  no  unkind  feelings.  Nor  was 
it  for  their  interest,  professing,  as  they  did,  profound  re- 
verence for  law  and  prescription,  and  abhorrence  both  of 
popular  insurrections  and  of  standing  armies,  to  appropriate 
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to  themselves  reflections  thrown  on  the  great  military  chief 
and  demagogae,  who,  with  the  support  of  the  legions  and  of 
the  common  people,  subverted  all  the  ancient  institutions  of 
his  country.  Accordingly,  every  shout  that  was  raised  by 
the  members  of  the  Blit  Cat  was  echoed  by  the  High  Church- 
men of  the  October ;  and  the  curtain  at  length  fell  amidst 
thunders  of  unanimous  applause. 

The  delight  and  admu'ation  of  the  town  were  described  by 
the  Guardian  in  terms  which  we  might  attribute  to  partiality, 
were  it  not  that  the  Examiner,  the  organ  of  the  Ministry, 
held  similar  language.  The  Tories,  indeed,  found  much  to 
sneer  at  in  the  conduct  of  their  opponents.  Steele  had  on 
this,  as  on  other  occasions,  shown  more  zeal  than  taste  or 
judgment.  The  honest  citizens  who  marched  under  the 
orders  of  Sir.  Gibby,  as  he  was  facetiously  called,  probably 
knew  better  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell  stock  than  when 
to  clap  and  when  to  hiss  at  a  play,  and  incurred  some  ridicule 
by  TTiirlring  the  hypocritical  Sempronius  their  favourite,  and 
by  giving  to  his  insincere  rants  louder  plaudits  than  they 
bestowed  on  the  temperate  eloquence  of  Cato.  Wharton, 
too,  who  had  the  incredible  efirontery  to  applaud  the  lines 
about  flying  from  prosperous  vice  and  from  the  power  of  im- 
pious men  to  a  private  station,  did  not  escape  the  sarcasms 
of  those  who  justly  thought  that  he  could  fly  from  nothing 
more  vicious  or  impious  than  himself.  The  epilogue,  which 
was  written  by  Grarth,  a  zealous  Whig,  was  severely  and  not 
unreasonably  censured  as  ignoble  and  out  of  place.  But 
Addison  was  described,  even  by  the  bitterest  Tory  writers, 
as  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  virtue,  in  whose  friendship  many 
persons  of  both  parties  were  happy,  and  whose  name  ought 
not  to  be  mixed  up  with  fiictious  squabbles. 

Of  the  jests  by  which  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  party  was  dis- 
tuzbed,  the  most  severe  and  happy  was  Bolingbroke's.  Be- 
tween two  acts,  he  sent  for  Booth  to  his  box,  and  presented 
hSokf  before  the  whole  theatre,  with  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas 
ftr  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  so  well  against  a  perpetual 
Biefator.  This  was  a  pungent  ailasion  to  the  attempt  which 
liHiborough  had  made,  not  long  before  his  fall,  to  obtain  a 
gtimA  creating  him  Captain  Greneral  for  life. 

Ik  mm  April ;  and  in  April,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
MOl  tihe  London  season  was  thought  to  be  far  advanced. 
m  whole  month,  however,  Cato  was  performed  to 
Aag  houses,  and  brought  into  the  treasury  of  the 
iloe  the  gains  of  an  ordinary  spring.    In  the  sum- 
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mer,  the  Drury  Lane  company  went  down  to  the  Act  at 
Oxford,  and  there,  before  an  audience  which  retained  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  Addison's  accomplishments  and 
virtnes,  his  tragedy  was  acted  during  sereral  days.  The 
gownsmen  began  to  besiege  the  theatre  in  the  forenoon,  and 
by  one  in  the  afternoon  all  the  seats  were  filled. 

About  the  merits  of  the  piece  which  had  so  extraordinary 
an  effect,  the  public,  we  suppose,  has  made  up  its  mind.  To 
compare  it  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Attic  stage,  with  the 
great  English  dramas  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  even  with 
the  productions  of  Schiller's  manhood,  would  be  absurd  in- 
deed. Yet  it  contains  excellent  dialogue  and  declamation, 
and,  among  plays  &shioned  on  the  French  model,  must  be 
allowed  to  rank  high ;  not  indeed  with  Athalie,  or  Saul ;  but, 
we  think,  not  below  Cinna,  and  certainly  above  any  other 
English  tragedy  of  the  same  school,  above  many  of  the  plays 
-of  Comeille,  above  many  of  the  plays  of  Voltaire  and  Alfieri, 
.^nd  above  some  plays  of  Bacine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  Cato  did  as  much  as  the  Tatlers,  Spectators, 
and  Freeholders  united,  to  raise  Addison's  fame  among  his 
contemporaries. 

The  modesty  and  good  nature  of  the  successful  dramatist 
had  tamed  even  the  malignity  of  faction.  But  literary  envy, 
it  should  seem,  is  a  fiercer  passion  than  party  spirit.  It  was 
by  a  zealous  Whig  that  the  fiercest  attack  on  the  Whig 
tragedy  was  made.  John  Dennis  published  Bemarks  on 
Cato,  which  were  written  with  some  acuteness  and  with 
much  coarseness  and  asperity.  Addison  neither  defended 
himself  nor  retaliated.  On  many  points  he  had  an  excellent 
•defence;  and  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  re- 
taliate ;  for  Dennis  had  written  bad  odes,  bad  tragedies,  bad 
tcomedies :  he  had,  moreover,  a  larger  share  than  most  men 
of  those  infirmities  and  eccentricities  which  excite  laughter ; 
and  Addison's  power  of  turning  either  an  absurd  book  or  an 
absurd  man  into  ridicule  was  unrivalled.  Addison,  however, 
serenely  conscious  of  his  superiority,  looked  with  pity  on  his 
assailant,  whose  temper,  naturally  irritable  and  gloomy,  had 
been  soured  by  want,  by  controversy,  and  by  literary  failures. 

But  among  the  young  candidates  for  Addison's  favour 
tliere  was  one  distinguished  by  talents  from  the  rest,  and  dis- 
tinguished, we  fear,  not  less  by  malignity  and  insincerity. 
Pope  was  only  twenty-five.  But  his  powers  had  expanded 
to  their  full  maturity ;  and  his  best  i>oem,  the  Bape  of  the 
Lock,  had  recently  been  published.    Of  his  genius,  Addison 
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liad  always  expressed  high  admiration.  But  Addison  had 
early  discerned,  what  might  indeed  have  been  discerned 
by  an  eye  less  penetrating  than  his,  that  the  diminutive, 
crooked,  sioldy  boy  was  eager  to  revenge  himself  on  society 
for  the  unldndness  of  nature.  In  the  Spectator,  the  Essay  ; 
on  Criticism  had  been  praised  with  cordial  warmth ;  but  a  ^ 
gentle  hint  had  been  added,  that  the  writer  of  so  excellent  a 
poem  would  have  done  well  to  avoid  ill  natured  personalities. 
Pope,  though  evidently  more  galled  by  the  censure  than 
gratified  by  the  praise,  returned  thanks  for  the  admonition, 
and  promised  to  profit  by  it.  The  two  writers  continued  to 
exchange  civilities,  counsel,  and  small  good  offices.  Addison 
publicly  extolled  Pope's  miscellaneous  pieces;  and  Pope 
furnished  Addison  with  a  prologue.  This  did  not  last  long. 
Pope  hated  Dennis,  whom  he  had  injured  without  provocation. 
The  appearance  of  the  Bemarks  on  Cato  gave  the  irritable 
poet  an  opportunity  of  venting  his  malice  under  the  show  of 
firiendship ;  and  such  an  opportunity  could  not  but  be  wel- 
come to  a  nature  which  v^as  implacable  in  enmity,  and  which 
always  preferred  the  tortuous  to  the  straight  patii.  He  pub- 
lished, accordingly,  the  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John 
Dennis.  But  Pope  had  mistaken  his  powers.  He  was  a 
great  master  of  invective  and  sarcasm :  he  could  dissect  a 
character  in  terse  and  sonorous  couplets,  brilliant  with  anti- 
thesis :  but  of  dramatic  talent  he  was  altogether  destitute. 
If  he  had  vmtten  a  lampoon  on  Dennis,  such  as  that  on 
Atticus,  or  that  on  Sporus,  the  old  grumbler  would  have  been 
crushed.  But  Pope  writing  dialogue  resembled — to  borrow 
Horace's  imagery  and  his  own — a  wolf  which,  instead  of 
biting,  should  take  to  kicking,  or  a  monkey  which  should  try 
to  stbig.  The  Narrative  is  utterly  contemptible.  Of  argu- 
ment there  is  not  even  the  show ;  and  the  jests  are  such  as, 
if  they  were  introduced  into  a  farce,  would  call  forth  the 
kisses  of  the  shilling  gallery.  Dennis  raves  about  the  drama; 
and  the  nurse  thinks  that  he  is  calling  for  a  dram.  There 
h,^  he  cries,  "no  peripetia  in  the  tragedy,  no  change  of 
istniie,  no  change  at  all."  "  Pray,  good  Sir,  be  not  angry," 
sajs  the  old  woman ;  "  I'll  fetch  change."  This  is  not  exactly 
ttis  plessantry  of  Addison. 

neve  can  be  no  doubt  that  Addison  saw  through  this 
dUoni  seal,  and  felt  himself  deeply  aggrieved  by  it.  So 
AdMb:Md  spiteful  a  pamphlet  could  do  him  no  good,  and,  if 
■Ml.  Aonght  to  have  any  hand  in  it,  must  do  him  hann. 
Mb  incomparable  powers  of  ridicule,  he  had  never. 
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even  in  self-defence,  used  those  powers  inhumanly  or  un- 
courteously ;  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  let  others  make  hi« 
fame  and  his  interests  a  pretext  under  which  they  might 
commit  outrages  from  which  he  had  himself  constantly  ab* 
stained.  He  accordingly  declared  that  he  had  no  concern  in 
the  narrativey  that  he  disapproved  of  it,  and  that,  if  he 
answered  the  remarks,  he  would  answer  them  like  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  he  took  care  to  communicate  this  to  Dennis.  Pope 
was  bitterly  mortified ;  and  to  this  transaction  we  are  inclined 
to  ascribe  the  hatred  with  which  he  ever  after  regarded 
Addison. 

In  September  1718  the  Guardian  ceased  to  appear.  Steele 
had  gone  mad  about  politics.  A  general  election  had  just 
taken  place :  he  had  been  chosen  member  for  Stockbridge ; 
and  he  fully  expected  to  play  a  first  part  in  Parliament.  The 
immense  success  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  had  turned  his 
head.  He  had  been  the  editor  of  both  those  papers,  and  was 
not  aware  how  entirely  they  owed  their  influence  and  popu- 
larity to  the  genius  of  his  fitiend«  His  spirits,  alwuys  violent, 
were  now  excited  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  faction,  to  such 
a  pitch  that  he  every  day  committed  some  offence  against 
good  sense  and  good  taste.  All  the  discreet  and  moderate 
members  of  his  own  party  regretted  and  condemned  his  folly. 
"  I  am  in  a  thousand  troubles,"  Addison  wrote,  "  about  poor 
Dick,  and  wish  that  his  zeal  for  the  public  may  not  be  ruinous 
to  himself.  But  he  has  sent  me  word  that  he  is  determined 
to  go  on,  and  that  any  advice  I  may  give  him  in  this  parti- 
cular will  have  no  weight  with  him.*' 

Steele  set  up  a  political  paper  called  the  Englishman, 
which,  as  it  was  not  supported  by  contributions  fix)m  Addison, 
completely  failed.  By  this  work,  by  some  other  writings  of 
the  same  kind,  and  by  the  airs  which  he  gave  himself  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  he  made  the  Tories  so 
angry  that  they  determined  to  expel  him.  The  Whigs  stood 
by  him  gallanily,  but  were  unable  to  save  him.  The  vote  of 
expulsion  was  regarded  by  all  dispassionate  men  as  a  tyran- 
nical exercise  of  the  power  of  the  majority.  But  Steele's 
violence  and  foUy,  though  they  by  no  means  justified  the  steps 
which  his  enemies  took,  had  completely  disgusted  his  friends; 
nor  did  he  ever  regain  the  place  which  he  had  held  in  the 
public  estimation. 

Addison  about  this  time  conceived  the  design  of  adding  tuk 
eighth  voliune  to  the  Spectator.  In  June  1 714  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  new  series  appeared,  and  during  about  six  montfas 
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tliree  papers  were  published  weekly.  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  Englishman  and  the 
eighth  Tolnme  of  the  Spectator,  between  Steele  without  Ad* 
dison  and  Addison  without  Steele.  The  Englishman  is  for- 
gotten ;  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator  contains,  perhaps, 
the  finest  essays,  both  serious  and  playful,  in  the  English 
language. 

Before  this  volume  was  completed,  the  death  of  Anne  pro- 
duced an  entire  change  in  the  administration  of  public  a&irs. 
The  bk>w  fell  suddenly.  It  found  the  Tory  party  distracted 
by  internal  feuds,  and  unprepared  for  any  great  effort.  Hor- 
ley  had  just  been  disgraced.  Bolingbroke,  it  was  supposed, 
would  be  the  chief  minister.  But  the  Queen  was  on  her 
deathbed  before  the  white  staff  had  been  given,  and  her  last 
public  act  was  to  deliver  it  with  a  feeble  hand  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  emergency  produced  a  coalition  between 
all  sections  of  public  men  who  were  attached  to  the  Protes- 
tant succession.  George  the  First  was  proclaimed  without 
opposition.  A  Council,  in  which  the  leading  Whigs  had  seats, 
took  the  direction  of  affairs  till  the  new  King  should  arrive. 
The  first  act  of  the  Lords  Justices  was  to  appoint  Addison 
their  secretary. 

There  is  an  idle  tradition  that  he  v^as  directed  to  prepare  a 
letter  to  the  King,  that  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
style  of  this  composition,  and  that  the  Lords  Justices  calted 
in  a  clerk  who  at  once  did  what  was  wanted.  It  is  not  strange 
that  a  story  so  flattering  to  mediocrity  should  be  popular ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  deprive  dunces  of  their  consolation.  But 
the  truth  must  be  told.  It  was  well  observed  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  whose  knowledge  of  these  times  was  unequalled, 
tibat  Addison  never,  in  any  official  document,  affected  wit  or 
eloquence,  and  that  his  despatches  are,  without  exception,  re- 
maricable  for  unpretending  simplicity.  Every  body  who  knows 
wHli  what  ease  Addison's  finest  essays  were  produced  must  be 
eonrisoed  that,  if  well  turned  phrases  had  been  wanted,  he 
woold  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  them.  We  are,  however, 
infKi^  to  believe,  that  the  story  is  not  absolutely  without  a 
iBodation.  It  may  well  be  that  Addison  did  not  know,  till 
lli  had  consulted  experienced  clerks  who  remembered  the 
Hmm  wheal  William  tiie  Third  was  absent  on  the  Continent, 

"vlni  form  a  letter  from  the  Council  of  Begency  to  the 
Whyim|[lit  to  be  drawn.  We  think  it  very  likely  that  the 
utttmoBD,  of  our  time.  Lord  John  Bussell,  Sir  Bobert 
piJMmerston,  for  example,  would,  in  similar  circum- 
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stances^  be  found  quite  as  ignorant.  Every  office  has  some 
little  mysteries  which  the  dullest  man  may  learn  with  a  little 
attention,  and  which  the  greatest  man  cannot  possibly  know 
by  intuition.  One  paper  must  be  signed  by  the  chief  of  the 
department ;  another  by  his  deputy :  to  a  third  the  royal  sign 
manual  is  necessary.  One  communication  is  to  be  registered, 
and  another  is  not.  One  sentence  must  be  in  black  ink  and 
another  in  red  ink.  If  the  ablest  Secretary  for  Ireland  were 
moved  to  the  India  Board,  if  the  ablest  President  of  the  India 
Board  were  moved  to  the  War  Office,  he  would  require  in- 
struction on  points  like  these;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Addison  required  such  instruction  when  he  became,  for  the 
first  time.  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices. 

George  the  First  took  possession  of  his  kingdom  without 
opposition.  A  new  ministry  was  formed,  and  a  new  Parlia- 
ment favourable  to  the  Whigs  chosen.  Sunderland  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  Addison  again  went 
to  Dublin  as  Chief  Secretary. 

At  Dublin  Swift  resided ;  and  there  was  much  speculation 
about  the  way  in  which  the  Dean  and  the  Secretary  would  be- 
have towards  each  other.  The  relations  which  existed  between 
these  remarkable  men  form  an  interesting  and  pleasing  por- 
tion of  literary  history.  They  had  early  attached  themselves 
to  the  same  political  party  and  to  the  same  patrons.  While 
Anne's  Whig  ministry  was  in  power,  the  visits  of  Swift  to 
London  and  the  official  residence  of  Addison  in  Ireland  had 
given  them  opportunities  of  knowing  each  other.  They  were 
tiie  two  shrewdest  observers  of  their  age.  But  their  observa- 
tions on  each  other  had  led  them  to  favourable  conclusions. 
Swift  did  full  justice  to  the  rare  powers  of  conversation  which 
were  latent  under  the  bashful  deportment  of  Addison.  Addi- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  discerned  much  good  nature  under 
the  severe  look  and  manner  of  Swift ;  and,  indeed,  the  Swift 
of  1708  and  the  Swift  of  1738  were  two  very  different  men. 

But  the  paths  of  the  two  friends  diverged  widely.  The 
Whig  statesmen  loaded  Addison  with  solid  benefits.  They 
praised  Swift,  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  did  nothing  more  for 
him.  His  profession  laid  them  under  a  difficulty.  In  the  state 
they  could  not  promote  him ;  and  they  had  reason  to  fear 
fchat,  by  bestowing  preferment  in  the  church  on  the  author  of 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  they  might  give  scandal  to  the  public, 
which  had  no  high  opinion  of  their  orthodoxy.  He  did  not 
•make  fair  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  prevented  Hali- 
ibx  and  Somers  from  serving  him,  thought  himself  ap  ill  used 
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man,  sacrificed  honour  and  consistency  to  revenge,  joined  the 
Tcnries,  and  became  their  most  formidable  champion.  He  soon 
found,  howeyer,  that  his  old  friends  were  less  to  blame  than 
he  had  supposed.  The  dislike  with  which  the  Qneen  and  the 
heads  of  the  Church  regarded  him  was  insurmountable ;  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  obtained  an  eccle- 
siastical dignity  of  no  great  value,  on  condition  of  fixing  his 
residence  in  a  country  which  he  detested. 

Difference  of  political  opinion  had  produced,  not  indeed  a 
quarrel,  but  a  coolness  between  Swift  and  Addison.  They  at 
length  ceased  altogether  to  see  each  other.  Yet  there  was 
between  them  a  tacit  compact  like  that  between  the  heredi- 
tary guests  in  the  Diad. 

IIoXAoi  fiiy  yap  e/ioi  Tpwic  kXeitoI  r  iirdcovpoi^ 
UoXXol  3*  aZ  aol  'Axatoiy  ivalpt^tVy  ov  Kt  Sunjac 

It  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  who  calumniated  and  insulted 
nobody,  should  not  have  calumniated  or  insulted  Swift.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  Swift,  to  whom  neither  genius  nor  virtue 
was  sacred,  and  who  generally  seemed  to  fiind,  like  most  other 
renegades,  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  attacking  old  friends,  should 
have  shown  so  much  respect  and  tenderness  to  Addison. 

Fortune  had  now  changed.  The  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  had  secured  in  England  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  in  Ireland  the  dominion  of  the  Protestant  caste.  To  that 
caste  Swift  was  more  odious  than  any  other  man.  He  was 
booted  and  even  pelted  in  the  streets  of  Dublin ;  and  could 
not  venture  to  ride  along  the  strand  for  his  health  without 
the  attendance  of  armed  servants.  Many  whom  he  had  for- 
mexly  served  now  libeUed  and  insulted  him.  At  this  time 
Addison  arrived.  He  had  been  advised  not  to  show  the 
nmllest  civility  to  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's.  He  had  an- 
•wmed,  with  admirable  spirit,  that  it  might  be  necessary  for 
men  whose  fidelity  to  their  party  was  suspected  to  hold  no 
lutBteumse  with  political  opponents ;  but  that  one  who  had 
bean  a  steady  Whig  in  the  worst  times  might  venture,  when 
lim  good  cause  was  triumphant,  to  shake  hands  with  an  old 
fliipd  wbo  was  one  of  the  vanquished  Tories.  His  kindness 
tpwiOOlliong  to  the  proud  and  cruelly  wounded  spirit  of  Swift; 
%    Ao  tivo  great  satirists  resumed  their  habits  of  friendly 

liWuiHtes  of  Addison  whose  political  opinions  agreed 
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stances,  be  fotind  quite  843  igpnorant.  Every  office  has  some 
little  mysteries  which  the  dullest  man  may  learn  with  a  little 
attention,  and  which  the  greatest  man  cannot  possibly  know 
by  intuition.  One  paper  must  be  signed  by  the  chief  of  the 
department ;  another  by  his  deputy :  to  a  third  the  royal  sign 
manual  is  necessary.  One  communication  is  to  be  registered, 
and  another  is  not.  One  sentence  must  be  in  black  ink  and 
another  in  red  ink.  If  the  ablest  Secretary  for  Ireland  were 
moved  to  the  India  Board,  if  the  ablest  President  of  the  India 
Board  were  moved  to  the  War  Office,  he  would  require  in- 
struction on  points  like  these;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Addison  required  such  instruction  when  he  became,  for  the 
first  time.  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices. 

George  the  First  took  possession  of  his  kingdom  without 
opposition.  A  new  ministry  was  formed,  and  a  new  Parlia- 
ment &,vourable  to  the  Whigs  chosen.  Sunderland  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  Addison  again  went 
to  Dublin  as  Chief  Secretary. 

At  Dublin  Swift  resided ;  and  there  was  much  speculation 
about  the  way  in  which  the  Dean  and  the  Secretary  would  be- 
have towards  each  other.  The  relations  which  existed  between 
these  remarkable  men  form  an  interesting  and  pleasing  por- 
tion of  literary  history.  They  had  early  attached  themselves 
to  the  same  political  party  and  to  the  same  patrons.  While 
Anne's  Whig  ministry  was  in  power,  the  visits  of  Swift  to 
London  and  the  official  residence  of  Addison  in  Ireland  had 
given  them  opportunities  of  knowing  each  other.  They  were 
tiie  two  shrewdest  observers  of  their  age.  But  their  observa- 
tions on  each  other  had  led  them  to  favourable  conclusions. 
Swift  did  fall  justice  to  the  rare  i)Owers  of  conversation  which 
were  latent  under  the  bashful  deportment  of  Addison.  Addi- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  discerned  much  good  nature  under 
the  severe  look  and  manner  of  Swift ;  and,  indeed,  the  Swift 
of  1708  and  the  Swift  of  1738  were  two  very  diflFerent  men. 

But  the  paths  of  the  two  friends  diverged  widely.  The 
Whig  statesmen  loaded  Addison  with  solid  benefits.  They 
praised  Swift,  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  did  nothing  more  for 
him.  His  profession  laid  them  under  a  difficulty.  In  the  state 
they  could  not  promote  him ;  and  they  had  reason  to  fear 
khat,  by  bestowing  preferment  in  the  church  on  the  author  of 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  they  might  give  scandal  to  the  public, 
which  had  no  high  opinion  of  their  orthodoxy.  He  did  not 
•make  fair  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  prevented  Hali- 
fax and  Somers  from  serving  him,  thought  himself  an  ill  used 
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bj  the  demencj  of  the  King.  Steele  wa43  dissatisfied  with 
Mb  fidend's  moderation,  and  though  he  acknowledged  that 
the  Freeholder  was  ezcellentlj  written,  complained  that  the 
ministry  played  on  a  Inte  when  it  was  necessary  to  blow  the 
trumpet.  He  accordingly  determined  to  execute  a  flourish 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  tried  to  rouse  the  public  spirit  of 
the  nation  by  means  of  a  paper  called  the  Town  Talk,  which 
is  now  as  utterly  forgotten  as  his  Englishman,  as  his  Crisis, 
as  his  Letter  to  the  Bailiff  of  Stockbridge,  as  his  Eeader,  in 
short,  as  everything  that  he  wrote  without  iJie  help  of  Addison. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Drummer  was  acted,  and  in 
which  the  first  numbers  of  the  IVeeholder  appeared,  the  es- 
trangement of  Pope  and  Addison  became  complete.  Addison 
had  £rom  the  first  seen  that  Pope  was  £alse  and  malevolent. 
Pope  had  discovered  that  Addison  was  jealous.  The  disco- 
very was  made  in  a  strange  manner.  Pope  had  written  the 
Bape  of  the  Lock,  in  two  cantos,  without  supernatural  machi- 
nery. These  two  cantos  had  been  loudly  applauded,  and  by 
none  more  loudly  than  by  Addison.  Then  Pope  thought  of 
the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  Ariel,  Momentilla,  Crispissa,  and 
Umbriel,  and  resolved  to  interweave  the  Eosicrucian  mytho- 
logy with  the  original  &.bric.  He  asked  Addison's  advice. 
Addison  said  that  the  poem  as  it  stood  was  a  delicious  little 
thing,  and  entreated  Pope  not  to  run  the  risk  of  marring  what 
was  BO  excellent  in  trying  to  mend  it.  Pope  afterwards  de- 
clared that  this  insidious  coimsel  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
baseness  of  him  who  gave  it. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pope's  plan  was  most  inge- 
nious, and  that  he  afterwards  executed  it  with  great  skill  and 
gnccess.  But  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  Addison's  advice 
was  bad?  And  if  Addison's  advice  was  bad,  does  it  neces- 
larily  follow  that  it  was  given  from  bad  motives  ?  Ka  friend 
were  to  ask  us  whether  we  would  advise  him  to  risk  his  all  in 
a  lottery  of  which  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  against  him, 
we  ahonld  do  our  best  to  dissuade  him  from  running  such  a 
ride  Even  if  he  were  so  lucky  as  to  get  the  thirty  thousand 
pound  prize,  we  should  not  admit  that  we  had  counselled  him 
&;  ud  we  should  certainly  think  it  the  height  of  injustice 
im  lum  to  accuse  us  of  having  been  actuated  by  malice.  We 
Aliilr  Addison's  advice  good  advice.  It  rested  on  a  sound 
pliMq^  the  result  of  long  and  wide  experience.  The  general 
mIo  ndonbtedly  is  that,  when  a  successful  work  of  imagina- 
fctfl  has  hnnri  produced,  it  should  not  be  recast.  We  cannot 
KWent  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  in  which  this 
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rule  has  been  transgressed  with  happy  effect,  except  the  in- 
stance of  the  Sape  of  the  Lock.  Tasso  recast  hii  Jerosalem. 
Akenside  recast  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  and  his 
Epistle  to  Curio.  Pope  himself,  emboldened  no  donbt  by  the 
success  with  which  he  had  es^anded  and  remodelled  the  Bape 
of  the  Lock,  made  the  same  experiment  on  the  Dunciad.  All 
these  attempts  failed.  Who  was  to  foresee  that  Pope  would, 
once  in  his  life,  be  able  to  do  what  he  could  not  himself  do 
twice,  and  what  nobody  else  has  ever  done  ? 

Addison's  advice  was  good.  But  had  it  been  bad,  why 
should  we  pronounce  it  dishonest?  Scott  tells  us  that  one 
of  his  best  friends  predicted  the  failure  of  Waverley.  Herder 
a^ured  Goethe  not  to  take  so  unpromising  a  subject  as  Faust. 
Hume  tried  to  dissuade  Bobertson  from  writing  the  History 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Nay,  Pope  himself  was  one  of  those 
who  prophesied  that  Cato  would  never  succeed  on  the  stage, 
and  advised  Addison  to  print  it  without  risking  a  representa.- 
tion.  But  Scott,  Goethe,  Bobertson,  Addison,  had  the  good 
sense  and  generosity  to  give  their  advisers  credit  for  the  best 
intentions.  Pope's  heart  was  not  of  the  same  kind  with  theirs. 

In  1715,  while  he  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Biad,  he 
met  Addison  at  a  coffeehouse.  PhiUipps  and  Budgell  were 
there ;  but  their  sovereign  got  rid  of  tiiiem,  and  asked  Pope 
to  dine  with  him  alone.  After  dinner,  Addison  said  that  he 
lay  under  a  difiLculty  which  he  wished  to  explain.  "  Tickell," 
he  said,  translated  some  time  ago  the  first  book  of  the  Biad. 
I  have  promised  to  look  it  over  and  correct  it.  I  cannot 
therefore  ask  to  see  yours ;  for  that  would  be  double  dealing." 
Pope  made  a  civil  reply,  and  begged  that  his  second  book 
might  have  the  advantage  of  Addison's  revision.  Addison 
readily  agreed,  looked  over  the  second  book,  and  sent  it  back 
with  warm  commendations. 

Tickell's  version  of  the  first  book  appeared  soon  after  this 
conversation.  In  the  preface,  all  rivalry  was  earnestly  dis- 
claimed. Tickell  declared  that  he  should  not  go  on  with  the 
Biad.  That  enterprise  he  should  leave  to  powers  which  he 
admitted  to  be  superior  to  his  own.  His  only  view,  he  said, 
in  publishing  this  specimen  was  to  bespeak  the  favour  of  the 
public  to  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  he  had  made 
some  progress. 

Addison,  and  Addison's  devoted  followers,  pronounced  both 
the  versions  good,  but  maintained  that  Tickell's  had  more  of 
the  original.  The  town  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Pope's. 
We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  settle  such  a  question  of 
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precedence.  Neither  of  the  rivals  can  be  said  to  have  trans* 
lated  the  Siad,  nnless,  indeed,  the  word  translation  be  used 
in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
When  Bottom  makes  his  appearance  with  an  ass's  head  in- 
stead of  his  own,  Peter  Quince  exclaims,  Bless  thee  I  Bottom, 
Uess  thee  1  thou  art  translated."  In  tliis  sense,  undoubtedlj, 
the  readers  of  either  Pope  or  Tickell  may  very  properly  ex- 
claim.   Bless  thee  1  Homer ;  thou  art  trajislated  indeed." 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  agree  with  us  in  thinlring  that 
no  man  in  Addison's  situation  could  have  acted  more  fairly 
and  kindly,  both  towards  Pope,  and  towards  Tickell,  than  he 
appears  to  have  done.  But  an  odious  suspicion  had  sprung 
up  in  the  mind  of  Pope.  He  fancied,  and  he  soon  firmly 
beUcTed,  that  there  was  a  deep  conspiracy  against  his  fame 
and  his  fortunes.  The  work  on  which  he  had  staked  his 
reputation  was  to  be  depreciated.  The  subscription,  on  which 
r^ted  his  hopes  of  a  competence,  was  to  be  defeated.  With 
this  view  Addison  had  made  a  rival  translation :  Tickell  had 
consented  to  &ther  it ;  and  the  wits  of  Button's  had  united 
to  puff  it. 

Is  there  any  external  evidence  to  support  this  grave  accu- 
sation ?   The  answer  is  short.   There  is  absolutely  none. 

Was  there  any  internal  evidence  which  proved  Addison  to  be 
the  author  of  this  version  ?  Was  it  a  work  which  Tickell  was 
incapable  of  producing?  Surely  not.  Tickell  was  a  Fellow 
of  a  College  at  Oxford,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
able  to  construe  the  Hiad ;  and  he  was  a  better  versifier  than 
his  Mend.  We  are  not  aware  that  Pope  pretended  to  have 
discovered  any  turns  of  expression  peculiar  to  Addison.  Had 
such  turns  of  expression  been  disco  veered,  they  would  be  suf- 
ficiently accoxmted  for  by  supposing  Addison  to  have  corrected 
luB  fiiend's  lines,  as  he  owned  thai  he  had  done. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  character  of  the  accused  persons 
•  which  makes  the  accusation  probable?  We  answer  confi- 
dmtlj — nothing.  Tickell  was  long  after  this  time  described 
Vf  Pope  himself  as  a  very  fiair  and  worthy  man.  Addison 
luid  been,  during  many  years,  before  the  public.  Literary 
mali^  political  opponents,  had  kept  their  eyes  on  him.  But 
Milher  envy  nor  faction,  in  their  utmost  rage,  had  ever  im- 
poMl  to  him  a  single  deviation  from  the  laws  of  honour  and 
oCmmU  morality.  Had  he  been  indeed  a  man  meanly  jealous 
dtitKM^  and  capable  of  stooping  to  base  and  wicked  arts  for 
Aa  poie  of  injuring  his  competitors,  would  his  vices  have 
1  latent  so  long  ?    He  was  a  writer  of  tragedy :  had 
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he  ever  injured  Howe  ?  He  was  a  writer  of  comedy :  had  he 
not  done  ample  justice  to  Congreve,  and  g^ven  valuable  help 
to  Steele  ?  He  was  a  pamphleteer :  have  not  his  good  nature 
and  generosity  been  acknowledged  by  Swift,  his  rival  in  tame 
and  his  adversary  in  politics? 

That  Tickell  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  villany  seems  to 
us  highly  improbable.  That  Addison  should  have  been  guilty 
of  a  villany  seems  to  us  highly  improbable.  But  that  these 
two  men  should  have  conspired  together  to  commit  a  villany 
seems  to  us  improbable  in  a  tenfold  degree.  All  that  is  known 
to  us  of  their  intercourse  tends  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the 
intercourse  of  two  accomplices  in  crime.  These  are  some  of 
the  lines  in  which  Tickell  poured  forth  his  sorrow  over  the 
coffin  of  Addison : 

"  Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  ? 
Oh,  if  sometunes  thy  spotless  form  descend. 
To  me  thine  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend. 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms. 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart. 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before. 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more.'* 

In  what  words,  we  should  like  to  know,  did  this  guardian 
genius  invite  his  pupil  to  join  in  a  plan  such  as  the  Editor  of 
the  Satirist  would  hardly  dare  to  propose  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Age? 

We  do  not  accuse  Pope  of  bringing  an  accusation  which  he 
knew  to  be  false.    We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  true  ;  and  the  evidence  on  which  he  believed 
it  he  found  in  his  own  bad  heart.    His  own  life  was  one  long 
series  of  tricks,  as  mean  and  as  malicious  as  that  of  which  he 
suspected  Addison  and  TickelL  He  was  all  stiletto  and  mask. 
To  injure,  to  insult,  and  to  save  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  injury  and  insult  by  lying  and  equivocating,  was  the  habit 
of  bis  life.  He  published  a  lampoon  on  the  Duke  of  Chandos ; 
was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  and  equivocated.  He  pub- 
I  a  lampoon  on  Aaron  Hill ;  he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and 
A  eqmvocated.  He  published  a  still  fouler  lampoon 
ttj  Woifley  Montague ;  he  was  taxed  vrith  it ; 
with  more  than  usual  effrontery  and  vehemence, 
oinuielf  and  abused  his  enemies  under  feigned 
I  lobbed  himaelf  of  his  own  letters,  and  then  raised 
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Hie  hue  and  cry  after  them.  Besides  his  frauds  of  malignity, 
of  fear,  of  interest,  and  of  vanity,  there  were  frauds  which  he 
seems  to  have  committed  from  love  of  fruud  alone.  He  had 
a  habit  of  stratagem,  a  pleasure  in  outwitting  all  who  came 
near  him.  Whatever  his  object  might  be,  the  indirect  road 
to  it  was  that  which  he  preferred.  For  Bolingbroke,  Pope 
undoubtedly  felt  as  much  love  and  veneration  as  it  was  in 
his  nature  to  feel  for  any  human  being.  Yet  Pope  was 
scarcely  dead  when  it  was  discovered  that,  from  no  motive 
except  the  mere  love  of  artifice,  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  act 
of  gross  perfidy  to  Bolingbroke. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  such  a  man  as  this 
should  attribute  to  others  that  which  he  felt  within  himself. 
A  plain,  probable,  coherent  explanation  is  frankly  given  to 
him.  He  is  certain  that  it  is  all  a  romance.  A  line  of  con- 
duct scrupulously  fair,  and  even  friendly,  is  pursued  towards 
him.  He  is  convinced  that  it  is  merely  a  cover  for  a  vile  in- 
trigue by  which  he  is  to  be  disgraced  and  ruined.  It  is  vain 
to  ask  him  for  proofs.  He  has  none,  and  wants  none,  except 
those  which  he  carries  in  his  own  bosom. 

Whether  Pope's  malignity  at  length  provoked  Addison  to 
retaliate  for  the  first  and  last  time,  cannot  now  be  known 
with  certainty.  We  have  only  Pope's  story,  which  runs 
thus.  A  pamphlet  appeared  containing  some  reflections 
which  stung  Pope  to  the  quick.  What  those  reflections 
were,  and  whether  they  were  reflections  of  which  he  had  a 
light  to  complain,  we  have  now  no  means  of  deciding.  The 
Earl  of  Warwick,  a  foolish  and  vicious  lad,  who  regarded 
Addison  with  the  feelings  with  which  such  lads  generally  re- 
gard their  best  friends,  told  Pope,  truly  or  falsely,  that  this 
pamphlet  had  been  written  by  Addison's  direction.  When 
we  consider  what  a  tendency  stories  have  to  grow,  in  passing 
even  from  one  honest  man  to  another  honest  man,  and  when 
we  oovisider  that  to  the  name  of  honest  man  neither  Pope 
nor  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  a  claim,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  attach  much  importance  to  this  anecdote. 

li  ia  certain,  however,  that  Pope  was  furious.  He  had 
aliuadj  aketched  the  character  of  Atticus  in  prose.  In  his 
mtgl&thB  turned  this  prose  into  the  brilliant  and  energetic 
fiaaa  which  every  body  knows  by  heart,  or  ought  to  know 
hf  h&mi^  and  sent  them  to  Addison.  One  charge  which 
^Bfalaa  enforced  with  great  skill  is  probably  not  without 
ftiaiattoii*  Addison  was,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  too 
ffpnaHing  over  a  circle  of  humble  friends.  Of  the 
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other  impniations  which  these  fiamous  lines  are  intended 
to  convey,  scarcely  one  has  ever  been  proved  to  be  just,  and 
some  are  certainly  fidse.  That  Addison  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  "  damning  with  feint  praise  "  appears  from  innumerable 
passages  in  his  writings,  and  from  none  more  than  from 
those  in  which  he  mentions  Pope.  And  it  is  not  merely  un- 
just, but  ridiculous,  to  describe  a  man  who  made  the  fortune 
of  ahnost  every  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  as  so  obliging 
that  he  ne*er  obliged/' 

That  Addison  felt  the  sting  of  Pope's  satire  keenly,  we 
cannot  doubt.  That  he  was  conscious  of  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses with  which  he  was  reproached,  is  highly  probable. 
But  his  heart,  we  firmly  believe,  acquitted  him  of  the  gravest 
part  of  the  accusation.  He  acted  like  himself.  As  a  satirist 
he  was,  at  his  own  weapons,  more  than  Pope's  match ;  and 
he  would  have  been  at  no  loss  for  topics.  A  distorted  and 
diseased  body,  tenanted  by  a  yet  more  distorted  and  diseased 
mind ;  spite  and  envy  thinly  disguised  by  sentiments  as  be- 
nevolent and  noble  as  those  which  Sir  Peter  Teazle  admired  in 
Mr.  Joseph  Surfed ;  a  feeble  sickly  licentiousness ;  an  odious 
love  of  filthy  and  noisome  images ;  these  were  things  which  a 
genius  less  powerfril  than  that  to  which  we  owe  the  Spectator 
could  easily  have  held  up  to  the  mirth  and  hatred  of  man- 
kind. Addison  had,  moreover,  at  his  command  other  means 
of  vengeance  which  a  bad  man  would  not  have  scrupled  to 
use.  He  was  powerful  in  the  state.  Pope  was  a  Catholic ; 
and,  in  those  times,  a  minister  would  have  found  it  easy  to 
harass  the  most  innocent  Catholic  by  innumerable  petty  vexa- 
tions. Pope,  near  twenty  years  later,  said  that,  "through 
the  lenity  of  the  government  alone  he  could  live  with  com- 
fort." "  Consider,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  injury  that  a  man  of 
high  rank  and  credit  may  do  to  a  private  person,  under  penal 
laws  and  many  other  disadvantages."  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect 
that  the  only  revenge  which  Addison  took  was  to  insert  in 
the  Freeholder  a  warm  encomium  on  the  translation  of  the 
niad,  and  to  exhort  all  lovers  of  learning  to  put  down  their 
names  as  subscribers.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  said, 
from  the  specimens  already  published,  that  the  masterly 
hand  of  Pope  would  do  as  much  for  Homer  as  Dryden  had 
done  for  Virgil.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
always  treated  Pope,  by  Pope's  own  acknowledgment,  with 
justice.    Friendship  was,  of  course,  at  an  end. 

One  reason  which  induced  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  play 
ihe  ignominious  part  of  talebearer  on  this  occasion,  may 
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lukTc  been  his  dislike  of  fhe  marriage  which  was  about  to 
take  place  between  his  mother  and  Addison.  The  Countess 
Dowager,  a  daughter  of  the  old  and  honourable  family  of  the 
Myddtotons  of  Chirk,  a  family  which,  in  any  country  but 
ours,  would  be  called  noble,  resided  at  Holland  House.  Ad* 
dison  had,  during  some  years,  occupied  at  Chelsea  a  small 
dweDiAg,  once  the  abode  of  Nell  Gwynn.  Chelsea  is  now  a 
district  of  London,  and  Holland  House  may  be  called  a  town 
residence.  But^  in  the  days  of  Anne  and  George  the  First, 
milkmaids  and  sportsmen  wandered  between  green  hedges 
and  over  fields  bright  with  daisies,  from  Kensington  almost 
to  the  shore  of  the  Thames.  Addison  and  Lady  Warwick 
were  country  neighbours,  and  became  intimate  friends.  The 
great  wit  and  scholar  tried  to  allure  the  young  Lord  from 
the  fiuhionable  amusements  of  beating  watchmen,  breaking 
windows,  and  rolling  women  in  hogsheads  down  Holbom 
Hill,  to  the  study  of  letters  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  These 
well  meant  exertions  did  little  good,  however,  either  to  the 
disciple  or  to  the  master.  Lord  Warwick  grew  up  a  rake ; 
and  Addison  fell  in  love.  The  mature  beauty  of  the  Countess 
has  been  celebrated  by  poets  in  language  which,  after  a  very 
laxge  allowance  has  been  made  for  flattery,  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  she  was  a  fine  women ;  and  her  rank  doubtless 
heightened  her  attractions.  The  courtship  was  long.  The 
hopes  of  the  lover  appear  to  have  risen  and  fallen  with  the 
fortunes  of  his  party.  His  attachment  was  at  length  matter 
of  such  notoriety  ihat,  when  he  visited  Ireland  for  the  last 
time,  Bowe  addressed  some  consolatory  verses  to  the  Chloe 
of  Holland  House.  It  strikes  us  as  a  little  strange  that,  in 
these  verses,  Addison  should  be  called  Lycidas,  a  name  of 
singularly  evil  omen  for  a  swain  just  about  to  cross  St. 
George's  ChanneL 

At  length  Chloe  capitulated.  Addison  was  indeed  able  to 
tmi  with  her  on  equal  terms.  He  had  reason  to  expect 
pntement  even  higher  than  that  which  he  had  attained. 
He  lyid  inherited  the  fortune  of  a  brother  who  died  Go- 
senior  of  Madras.  He  had  purchased  an  estate  in  War- 
niflkshire,  and  had  been  welcomed  to  his  domain  in  very 
tahrafale  verse  by  one  of  the  neighbouring  squires,  the  poeti- 
esl  fadnmter,  William  Somervile.  In  August  1716,  the 
MMpyera  announced  that  Joseph  Addison,  Esquire,  famous 
ftiP  WKKJ  eioellent  works  both  in  verse  and  prose,  had  eS' 
ySBBsA  tt^  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick. 

r  flzed  his  abode  at  Holland  House,  a  house  which 
i2 
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can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  inmates  distinguished 
in  political  and  literary  history  than  any  other  private  dwell- 
ing in  England.  His  portrait  still  hangs  there.  The  features 
are  pleasing ;  the  complexion  is  remarkably  £ur ;  but  in  the 
es^ression,  we  trace  rather  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition 
than  the  force  and  keenness  of  his  intellect. 

Not  long  after  his  marriage  he  reached  the  height  of  civil 
greatness.  The  Whig  Grovemment  had,  during  some  time, 
been  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  Lord  Townshend  led  one 
section  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Sunderland  the  other.  At 
length,  in  the  spring  of  1717,  Sunderland  triumphed. 
Townshend  retired  from  office,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Walpole  and  Cowper.  Sunderland  proceeded  to  reconstruct 
the  Ministry ;  and  Addison  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Seals  were  pressed  upon  him,  and  were 
at  first  declined  by  him.  Men  equally  versed  in  official 
business  might  easily  have  been  found ;  and  his  colleagues 
knew  that  they  could  not  expect  assistance  from  him  in 
debate.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  his  popularity,  to  his 
stainless  probity,  and  to  his  literary  tame. 

But  scarcely  had  Addison  entered  the  Cabinet  when  his 
health  began  to  faiL  Prom  one  serious  attack  he  recovered 
in  the  autumn;  and  his  recovery  was  celebrated  in  Latin 
verses,  worthy  of  his  own  pen,  by  Vincent  Bourne,  who  was 
then  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A  relapse  soon  took 
place ;  and,  in  the  following  spring,  Addison  was  prevented 
by  a  severe  asthma  from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  post. 
He  resigned  it,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Craggs,  u 
yoimg  man  whose  natural  parts,  though  little  improved  by 
cultivation,  were  quick  and  showy,  whose  graceful  person 
and  winning  manners  had  made  him  generally  acceptable  iu 
society,  and  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  probably  have  been 
the  most  formidable  of  all  the  rivals  of  Walpole. 

As  yet  there  was  no  Joseph  Hume.  The  Ministers, 
therefore,  were  able  to  bestow  on  Addison  a  retiring  pension 
of  fifteen  hundred  poxmds  a-year.  In  what  form  this  pension 
was  given  we  are  not  told  by  the  biographers,  and  have  not 
time  to  inquire.  But  it  is  certain  that  Addison  did  not 
vacate  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Rest  of  mind  and  body  seemed  to  have  reestablished  his 
health ;  and  he  thanked  God  with  cheerful  piety,  for  having 
set  him  free  both  from  his  office  and  fr*om  his  asthma. 
Many  years  seemed  to  be  before  him,  and  he  meditated  many 
works,  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Socrates,  a  translation  of 
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the  Psalms,  a  treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Of 
this  last  performance,  a  part,  which  we  could  well  spare,  has 
come  down  to  ns. 

But  the  fiital  complaint  soon  returned,  and  gradually 
preTailed  against  all  the  resources  of  medicine.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  the  last  months  of  such  a  life 
should  have  been  overclouded  both  by  domestic  and  by 
political  vexations.  A  tradition  which  began  early,  which 
has  been  generally  received,  and  to  which  we  have  nothing 
to  oppose,  has  represented  his  wife  as  an  arrogant  and  im- 
perious woman.  It  is  said  that,  till  his  health  &iled  him, 
he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  Countess  Dowager  and  her 
magnificent  dining  room,  blazing  with  the  gilded  devices  of 
the  House  of  Rich,  to  some  tavern  where  he  could  enjoy  a 
laugh,  a  talk  about  Virgil  and  Boileau,  and  a  bottle  of  claret, 
with  the  friends  of  his  happier  days.  All  those  friends, 
however,  were  not  left  to  him.  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  been 
gradually  estranged  by  various  causes.  He  considered  him- 
self as  one  who,  in  evil  times,  had  braved  martyrdom  for  his 
political  principles,  and  demanded,  when  the  Whig  party 
was  triumphant,  a  large  compensation  for  what  he  had 
suffered  when  it  was  militant.  The  Whig  leaders  took  a 
very  different  view  of  his  claims.  They  thought  that  he 
bad,  by  his  own  petulance  and  folly,  brought  them  as  well 
as  himself  into  trouble,  and  though  they  did  not  absolutely 
neglect  him,  doled  out  favours  to  him  with  a  sparing  hand.  It 
was  natural  that  he  should  be  angry  with  them,  and  especially 
angry  with  Addison.  But  what  above  all  seems  to  have 
disturbed  Sir  Richard,  was  the  elevation  of  Tickell,  who,  at 
thirty,  was  made  by  Addison  Under  Secretary  of  State ; 
while  the  Editor  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  the  author  of 
the  Crisis,  the  member  for  Stockbridge  who  had  been  perse- 
cuted  for  firm  adherence  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  was,  at 
near  fifty,  forced,  after  many  solicitations  and  complaints,  to 
content  himself  with  a  share  in  the  patent  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre.  Steele  himself  says  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Ooogxeve,  that  Addison,  by  his  preference  of  Tickell,  in- 
tmnd  the  warmest  resentment  of  other  gentlemen and 
OTetjthing  seems  to  indicate  that,  of  those  resentfrd  gentle- 
was  himself  one. 

*WUb  poor  Sir  Richard  was  brooding  over  what  he  con- 
rfdsiid  as  Addison's  unkindness,  a  new  cause  of  quarrel 
M  ^tte  Whig  party,  already  divided  against  itself,  was 
^Hkmw  schism.    The  celebrated  Bill  for  limiting  the 
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xrainber  of  Peers  had  been  bronght  in.  The  proud  Duke  oi 
Somerset,  first  in  rank  of  all  the  nobles  whose  religion  per- 
mitted them  to  sit  in  Parliament,  was  the  ostensible  author 
of  the  measure.  But  it  was  supported,  and,  in  truth,  devised 
by  the  Prime  Minister. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  Bill  was  most  pernicious ;  and 
we  fear  that  the  motives  which  induced  Sunderland  to  fi:ame 
it  were  not  honourable  to  him.  But  we  cannot  deny  that  it 
was  supported  by  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  that 
age.  Nor  was  this  strange.  The  royal  prerogative  had, 
within  the  memory  of  the  generation  then  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  been  so  grossly  abused,  that  it  was  still  regarded  with  a 
jealousy  which,  when  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  is  considered,  may  perhaps  be  called  immoderate. 
The  particular  prerogative  of  creating  peers  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Whigs,  been  grossly  abused  by  Queen  Anne's 
last  ministry;  and  even  the  Tories  admitted  that  her 
Majesty,  in  swamping,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  the  Upper 
House,  had  done  what  only  an  extreme  case  could  justify. 
The  theory  of  the  English  constitution,  according  to  many 
high  authorities,  was  that  three  independent  powers,  the 
sovereign,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons,  ought  constantly 
to  act  as  checks  on  each  other.  If  this  theory  were  sound, 
it  seemed  to  follow  that  to  put  one  of  these  powers  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  other  two,  was  absurd.  But  if  the 
number  of  peers  were  unlimited,  it  could  not  well  be  denied 
that  the  Upper  House  was  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Commons,  and  was  indebted  only  to  their 
moderation  for  any  power  which  it  might  be  suffered  to 
retain. 

Steele  took  part  with  the  Opposition,  Addison  with  the 
Ministers.  Steele,  in  a  paper  called  the  Plebeian,  vehemently 
attacked  the  bill.  Sunderland  called  for  help  on  Addison, 
and  Addison  obeyed  the  call.  In  a  paper  called  the  Old 
Whig,  he  answered,  and  indeed  refuted,  Steele's  alignments. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  premises  of  both  the  controversialists 
were  unsound,  that,  on  those  premises,  Addison  reasoned 
well  and  Steele  ill,  and  that  consequently  Addison  brought 
out  a  &lse  conclusion,  while  Steele  blundered  upon  the  truth. 
In  style,  in  wit,  and  in  politeness,  Addison  maintained  his 
soperiority,  though  the  Old  Whig  is  by  no  means  one  of  his 
liai^iest  performances. 

At  first,  both  the  anonymous  opponents  observed  the  laws 
€f  propriety.    But  at  length  Steele  bo  far  forgot  himself  as 
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to  throw  an  odious  imputation  on  the  morak  of  the  chie&  of 
the  administration.  Addison  replied  with  severity,  but,  in 
our  opinion,  with  less  seyerity  than  was  due  to  so  grave  an 
offence  against  morality  and  decorum;  nor  did  he,  in  his 
just  anger,  forget  for  a  moment  the  laws  of  good  taste  and 
good  breeding.  One  calumny  which  has  been  often  repeated, 
and  never  yet  contradicted,  it  is  our  duty  to  expose.  16  is 
asserted  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  that  Addison  desig- 
nated Steele  as  little  Dicky."  This  assertion  was  repeated 
by  Johnson,  who  had  never  seen  the  Old  Whig,  and  was 
therefore  excusable.  It  has  also  been  repeated  by  Miss 
Aildn,  who  has  seen  the  Old  Whig,  and  for  whom  therefore 
there  is  less  excuse.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  words  little 
Dicky"  occur  in  the  Old  Whig,  and  that  Steele's  name  was 
Bichard.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  words  little  Isaac  " 
occur  in  the  Duenna,  and  that  Newton's  name  was  Isaac. 
But  we  confidentiy  affirm  that  Addison's  little  Dicky  had  no 
more  to  do  with  Steele,  than  Sheridan's  littie  Isaac  with 
Newton.  If  we  apply  tiie  words  "littie  Dicky"  to  Steele, 
we  deprive  a  very  lively  and  ingenious  passage,  not  only  of 
all  its  wit,  but  of  all  its  meaning.  Little  Dicky  was  the 
nickname  of  Henry  Norris,  an  actor  of  remarkably  small 
stature,  but  of  great  humour,  who  played  the  usurer  Gromez, 
then  a  most  popular  part,  in  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar.* 

The  merited  reproof  which  Steele  had  received,  though 
softened  by  some  kind  and  courteous  expressions,  galled  him 
Intterly.  He  replied  with  littie  force  and  great  acrimony ; 
but  no  rejoinder  appeared.  Addison  was  fast  hastening  to  his 
grave ;  and  had,  we  may  well  suppose,  littie  disposition  to 
prosecute  a  quarrel  with  an  old  friend.  His  complaint  had 
terminated  in  dropsy.  He  bore  up  long  and  manfiilly.  But 
at  length  he  abandoned  all  hope,  dismissed  his  physicians,  and 
ealmly  prepared  himself  to  die. 

ffia  works  he  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Tickell,  and  dedicated 

•  "Wli  win  tnnscribe  the  whole  para-  Gomez,  says  he,  flew  upon  him  like  a 

MbL   How  it  can  eTer  hare  been  mis-  dragon,  got  him  down,  the  Devil  being 

aaCniood  it  uninteUisible  to  ns.  strong  in  him,  and  gave  him  bastinado 

mr  Mthor^f  <£ief  ecmcem  ia  for  on  bastinado,  and  bt^et  on  buffet,  which 

ihs  fnr  HoMe  of  Commons,  whom  he  the  poor  Colonel,  being  prostrate,  sof- 

npHMls  M  naked  and  defenceless,  fered  with  a  most  Clmstian  patience, 

fifiai  tiht  Crown,  hj  losing  this  prero-  The  improbability  of  the  fact  never  fails 

Mdd  be  Um  able  to  protect  to  raise  mirth  in  the  audience ;  and  one 

AiM^pkMt  the  power  of  a  House  of  may  ventore  to  answer  for  a  British 

,  IVho  famm  lan^iing  when  House  of  Commons,  if  we  may  guess 

—■WhWt rspf eeentelittle Dicky,  from  its  conduct  hitherto,  that  it  will 

laaiiMif  G<«MB,insiiltiDgthe  scarce  be  either  so  tame  or  so  weak  af 

iwm  aUe  to  fti^t  him  out  our  author  suppoeet.** 
iM^  SfiB|^  frown?  Thia 
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them  a  very  few  days  before  his  death  to  Craggs,  in  a  letter 
written  with  the  sweet  and  graoefol  eloquence  of  a  Saturday's 
Spectator.  In  this  his  last  composition,  he  alluded  to  his  ap- 
proaching end  in  words  so  manly,  so  cheerful,  and  so  tender, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  read  them  without  tears.  At  the  same 
time  he  earnestly  recommended  the  interests  of  Tickell  to  the 
care  of  Craggs. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  at  which  this  dedication  was 
written,  Addison  sent  to  beg  Gay,  who  was  then  living  by  his 
wits  about  town,  to  come  to  Holland  House.  Gay  went  and 
was  received  with  great  kindness.  To  his  amazement  his  for- 
giveness was  implored  by  the  dying  man.  Poor  Gay,  the 
most  goodnatured  and  simple  of  mankind,  could  not  imagine 
what  he  had  to  forgive.  There  was,  however,  some  wrong, 
the  remembrance  of  which  weighed  on  Addison's  mind,  and 
which  he  declared  himself  anxious  to  repair.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  extreme  exhaustion  ;  and  the  parting  was  doubtless  a 
friendly  one  on  both  sides.  Gray  supposed  that  some  plan  to 
serve  him  had  been  in  agitation  at  Court,  and  had  been  frus- 
trated by  Addison's  influence.  Nor  is  this  improbable.  (Jay 
had  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  royal  family.  But  in  the 
Queen's  days  he  had  been  the  eulogist  of  Bolingbroke,  and 
was  still  connected  with  many  Tories.  It  is  not  strange  that 
Addison,  while  heated  by  conflict,  should  have  thought  him- 
self justified  in  obstructing  the  preferment  of  one  whom  he 
might  regard  as  a  political  enemy.  Neither  is  it  strange  that 
when  reviewing  his  whole  life,  and  earnestly  scrutinising  all 
his  motives,  he  should  think  that  he  had  acted  an  unkind  and 
ungenerous  part,  in  using  his  power  against  a  distressed  man 
of  letters,  who  was  as  harmless  and  as  helpless  as  a  child. 

One  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  anecdote.  It  ap- 
pears that  Addison,  on  his  deathbed,  called  himself  to  a  strict 
account,  and  was  not  at  ease  till  he  had  asked  pardon  for  an 
injury  which  it  was  not  even  suspected  that  he  had  committed, 
for  an  injury  which  would  have  caused  disquiet  only  to  a  very 
tender  conscience.  Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  infer  that,  if 
he  had  really  been  guilty  of  forming  a  base  conspiracy  against 
the  £Eune  and  fortunes  of  a  rival,  he  would  have  expressed 
aome  remorse  for  so  serious  a  crime  ?  But  it  is  unnecessary 
multiply  arguments  and  evidence  for  the  defence,  when 

■le  is  neither  argument  nor  evidence  for  the  accusation. 
Sie  last  moments  of  Addison  were  perfectly  serene.  His 

j^&ewiBW  with  his  son-in-law  is  universally  known.  "  See," 
It  said,    how  a  Christian  can  die."    The  piety  of  Addison 
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was,  in  trath,  of  a  singularly  cheerful  character.  The  feeling 
which  predominates  in  all  his  devotional  writings  is  gratitude. 
God  was  to  him  the  allwise  and  aUpowerfiil  friend  who  had 
watched  over  his  cradle  with  more  than  maternal  tenderness ; 
who  had  listened  to  his  cries  before  they  could  form  themselves 
in  prayer;  who  had  preserved  his  youth  from  the  snares  of 
vice ;  who  had  made  his  cup  run  over  with  worldly  blessings ; 
who  had  doubled  the  value  of  those  blessings,  by  bestowing 
a  thankful  heart  to  enjoy  them,  and  dear  friends  to  partake 
ihem ;  who  had  rebuked  the  waves  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  had 
purified  the  autumnal  air  of  the  Campagna,  and  had  restrained 
the  avalanches  of  Mont  Cenis.  Of  the  Psalms,  his  favourite 
was  that  which  represents  the  Ruler  of  all  things  under  the 
endearing  image  of  a  shepherd,  whose  crook  guides  the  flock 
safe,  through  gloomy  and  desolate  glens,  to  meadows  well 
watered  and  rich  with  herbage.  On  that  goodness  to  which 
he  ascribed  all  the  happiness  of  his  life,  he  relied  in  the  hour 
of  death  with  the  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  He  died  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June  1719.  He  had  just  entered  on  his  forty- 
eighth  year. 

His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  was 
borne  thence  to  the  Abbey  at  dead  of  night.  The  choir  sung 
a  funeral  hymn.  Bishop  Atterbury,  one  of  those  Tories  who 
had  loved  and  honoured  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Whigs, 
met  the  corpse,  and  led  the  procession  by  torchlight,  round 
the  shrine  of  Saint  Edward  and  the  graves  of  the  Plantage- 
nets,  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  On  the  north  side 
of  that  Chapel,  in  the  vault  of  the  house  of  Albemarle,  the 
coffin  of  Addison  lies  next  to  the  coffin  of  Montague.  Yet  a 
few  months,  and  the  same  mourners  passed  again  along  the 
same  aisle.  The  same  sad  anthem  was  again  chanted.  The 
flame  vault  was  again  opened ;  and  the  coffin  of  Craggs  was 
placed  close  to  the  coffin  of  Addison. 

Many  tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Addison  :  but 
one  alone  is  now  remembered.  Tickell  bewailed  his  friend  in 
u  degy  which  would  do  honour  to  the  greatest  name  in  our 
Htentiire,  and  which  unites  the  energy  and  magnificence  of 
Skjden  to  the  tenderness  and  purity  of  Cowper.  This  fine 
pOflB  was  prefixed  to  a  superb  edition  of  Addison's  works, 
nUdiwafl  published,  in  1721,  by  subscription.  The  names  of 
HkB  labfleribers  proved  how  widely  his  fame  had  been  spread. 
Bttft  Ufl  oountrymen  should  be  eager  to  possess  his  writings, 
mtm  Ib  a  OOtUy  form,  is  not  wonderful.  But  it  is  wonderful 
hooffat  lP"gl«h  literature  was  then  little  studied  on  the 
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oontinent,  Spanish  Grandees,  Italian  Pkielates,  Marshals  of 
France,  should  be  found  in  the  list.  Among  the  most  re- 
markable names  are  those  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  of  Prince 
Eugene,  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Dukes  of 
Parma,  Modona,  and  Guastalla,  of  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  of  tiie 
Begent  Orleans,  and  of  Cardinal  Dubois.  We  ought  to  add 
that  this  edition,  though  eminently  beautiful,  is  in  some  im- 
portant points  defective ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  yet  possess  a 
complete  collection  of  Addison's  writings. 

It  is  strange  that  neither  his  opulent  and  noble  widow,  nor 
any  of  his  powerful  and  attached  Mends,  should  have  thought 
of  placing  even  a  simple  tablet,  inscribed  with  his  name,  on 
the  walls  of  the  Abbey.  It  was  not  till  three  generations  had, 
laughed  and  wept  over  his  pages  that  the  omission  was  sup- 
plied by  the  public  veneration.  At  length,  in  our  own  time, 
his  image,  skilfully  graven,  appeared  in  Poet's  Comer.  It 
represents  him,  as  we  can  conceive  him,  clad  in  his  dressing 
gown,  and  freed  from  his  wig,  stepping  from  his  parlour  at 
Chelsea  into  his  trim  little  garden,  with  the  account  of  the 
Everlasting  Club,  or  the  Loves  of  Hilpa  and  Shalum,  just 
finished  for  the  next  day's  Spectator,  in  his  hand.  Sudi  a 
mark  of  national  respect  was  due  to  the  unsullied  statesman, 
to  the  accomplished  scholar,  to  the  master  of  pure  English 
eloquence,  to  the  consummate  painter  of  life  and  manners.  It 
was  due,  above  all,  to  the  great  satirist,  who  alone  knew  how 
to  use  ridicule  witliout  abusing  it,  who,  without  inflicting  a 
wound,  effected  a  great  social  reform,  and  who  reconciled  wit 
and  virtue,  after  a  long  and  disastrous  separation,  during 
which  wit  had  been  led  astray  by  profligacy,  and  virtue  by 
fiinatioism. 
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BABISIE.    (Apbil  1844.) 

Mimoires  de  Berlrand  Barere;  publies  par  MM.  Hippolttb  Cabnot, 
Membre  de  la  Chambre  des  D6put^,  et  Datid  d'AKOERS,  Membre 
de  rinstdtut :  prec^d6s  d'une  Notice  Historique  par  H.  Cabnot. 
4  tomes.   Paris:  1843. 

This  book  has  more  than  one  title  to  onr  serions  attention. 
It  is  an  appeal,  solemnly  made  to  posterity  by  a  man  who 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  great  events,  and  who  represents 
himself  as  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  rash  and  malevolent  cen- 
sure of  his  contemporaries.  To  such  an  appeal  we  shall 
always  give  ready  audience.  We  can  perform  no  duty  more 
useful  to  society,  or  more  agreeable  to  our  own  feelings,  than 
that  of  making,  as  fiix  as  our  power  extends,  reparation  to  the 
slandered  and  persecuted  benefiEbctors  of  mankind.  We  there- 
fore promptly  took  into  our  consideration  this  copious  apology 
for  the  life  of  Bertrand  Barere.  We  have  made  up  our  minds ; 
and  we  now  purpose  to  do  him,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  full 
and  signal  justice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  appellant  in  this  case  does  not 
come  into  court  alone.  He  is  attended  to  the  bar  of  public 
cqpinion  by  two  compurgators  who  occupy  highly  honourable 
stations.  One  of  these  is  M.  David  of  Angiers,  member  of 
the  Institute,  an  eminent  sculptor,  and,  if  we  have  been  rightly 
informed,  a  favourite  pupil,  though  not  a  kinsman,  of  the 
painter  who  bore  the  same  name.  The  other,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  biographical  preface,  is  M.  Hippolyte  Camot,  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Di- 
rector. In  the  judgment  of  M.  David  and  of  M.  Hippolyte 
Oamot,  Barere  was  a  deserving  and  an  ill-used  man,  a  man 
who,  though  by  no  means  faultless,  must  yet,  when  due  al- 
kmanoe  is  made  for  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  infir- 
wity  of  human  nature,  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  entitled 
to  oiotr  otteem.    It  will  be  for  the  public  to  determine,  after 

ftfl  IiOtting,  whether  the  editors  have,  by  thus  connecting 
Hubt  BttBiet  with  that  of  Bar^,  raised  his  character  or 
li  liiiiairown. 
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We  ore  not  oonscious  that,  when  we  opened  this  book,  we 
were  nnder  the  influence  of  any  feeling  likely  to  pervert  onr 
judgment.  Undoubtedly  we  had  long  entertained  a  most 
un&vourable  opinion  of  Bar^re ;  but  to  this  opinion  we  were 
not  tied  by  any  passion  or  by  any  interest.  Our  dislike  was 
a  reasonable  dislike,  and  might  have  been  removed  by  reason. 
Indeed  our  expectation  was,  that  these  Memoirs  would  in 
some  measure  clear  Bar^re's  fame.  That  he  could  vindicate 
himself  from  all  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him,  we  knew  to  be  impossible  ;  and  his  editors  admit  that 
he  has  not  done  so.  But  we  thought  it  highly  probable  that 
some  grave  accusations  would  be  refuted,  and  that  many 
offences  to  which  he  would  have  been  forced  to  plead  guilty 
would  be  greatly  extenuated.  We  were  not  disposed  to  be 
severe.  We  were  fully  aware  that  temptations  such  as  those 
to  which  the  members  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety  were  exposed  miLst  try  severely  the  strength 
of  the  firmest  virtue.  Indeed  our  inclination  has  always  been 
to  regard  with  an  indulgence,  which  to  some  rigid  moralistb 
appears  excessive,  those  faults  into  which  gentle  and  noble 
spirits  are  sometimes  hurried  by  the  excitement  of  conflict, 
by  the  maddening  influence  of  sympathy,  and  by  ill-regulated 
zeal  for  a  public  cause. 

With  such  feelings  we  read  this  book,  and  compared  it 
with  other  accounts  of  the  events  in  which  Bar^re  bore  a 
part.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  express  the  opinion  to  which 
this  investigation  has  led  us. 

Our  opinion  then  is  this :  that  Bar^re  approached  nearer 
than  any  person  mentioned  in  history  or  fiction,  whether  man 
or  devil,  to  the  idea  of  consummate  and  universal  depravity. 
In  him  the  qualities  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  hatred, 
and  the  qualities  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  contempt, 
preserve  an  exquisite  and  absolute  harmony.  In  almost  every 
particular  sort  of  wickedness  he  has  had  rivals.  His  sensu- 
ality was  immoderate ;  but  this  was  a  failing  common  to  him 
with  many  great  and  amiable  men.  There  have  been  many 
men  as  cowardly  as  he,  some  as  cruel,  a  few  as  mean,  a 
few  as  impudent.  There  may  also  have  been  as  great  liars, 
though  we  never  met  with  them  or  read  of  them.  But  when 
ire  put  every  thing  together,  sensuality,  poltroonery,  baseness, 
lAontery,  mendacity,  barbarity,  the  result  is  something  which 

%  novel  we  should  condemn  as  caricature,  and  to  which,  we 

jfare  to  say,  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  history. 

It  would  be  grossly  unjust,  we  acknowledge,  to  try  a  man 
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■itiuiled  as  Bardre  was  bj  a  severe  standard.  Nor  have  we 
done  so.  We  have  formed  our  opinion  of  him  by  comparing 
him,  not  with  politicians  of  stainless  character,  not  with 
Chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  or  General  Washington,  or  Mr. 
WUberforce,  or  Earl  Grey,  but  with  his  own  colleagues  of 
the  Mountain.  That  party  included  a  considerable  number 
of  the  worst  men  that  ever  lived ;  but  we  see  in  it  nothing 
like  Bar^re.  Compared  with  him  Fouch^  seems  honest;  Bil- 
laud  seems  humane;  H^ert  seems  to  rise  into  dignity.  Every 
other  chief  of  a  party,  says  M.  Hippolyte  Camot,  has  found 
apologists:  one  set  of  men  exalts  the  Girondists;  another 
set  justifies  Danton ;  a  third  deifies  Bobespierre :  but  Bardre 
has  remained  without  a  defender.  We  venture  to  suggest  a 
very  simple  solution  of  this  phenomenon.  All  the  other  chiefs 
of  parties  had  some  good  qualities ;  and  Bar^re  had  none. 
The  genius,  courage,  patriotism,  and  humanity  of  the  Giron- 
dist statesmen  more  than  atoned  for  what  was  culpable  in 
their  conduct,  and  should  have  protected  them  from  the  in- 
sult of  being  compared  with  such  a  thing  as  Bar^re.  Danton 
and  Bobespierre  were  indeed  bad  men ;  but  in  both  of  them 
some  important  parts  of  the  mind  remained  sound.  Danton 
was  brave  and  resolute,  fond  of  pleasure,  of  power,  and  of 
distinction,  with  vehement  passions,  with  lax  principles,  but 
with  some  kind  and  manly  feelings,  capable  of  great  crimes, 
but  capable  also  of  friendship  and  of  compassion.  He,  there- 
fore, naturally  finds  admirers  among  persons  of  bold  and 
sanguine  dispositions.  Robespierre  was  a  vain,  envious,  and 
suspicious  man,  with  a  hard  heart,  weak  nerves,  and  a  gloomy 
temper.  But  we  cannot  with  truth  deny  that  he  was,  in  the 
vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  disinterested,  that  his  private  life 
was  correct,  or  that  he  was  sincerely  zealous  for  his  own  sys- 
tem of  politics  and  morals.  He,  therefore,  naturall}'  finds 
admirers  among  honest  but  moody  and  bitter  democrats.  If 
no  class  has  taken  the  reputation  of  Bar^re  under  its  patron- 
age, the  reason  is  plain :  Barere  had  not  a  single  virtue,  nor 
even  the  semblance  of  one. 

Jt  is  true  that  he  was  not,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
ariginally  of  a  savage  disposition;  but  this  circumstance 
■nnms  to  us  only  to  aggravate  his  guilt.  There  are  some 
vaihappy  men  constitutionally  prone  to  the  darker  passions, 
mn  aU  whose  blood  is  gall,  and  to  whom  bitter  words  and 
lank  actions  are  as  natural  as  snarling  and  biting  to  a  fero- 
ciOM  dog.  To  come  into  the  world  with  this  Avretched  mental 
^blpn  is  a  greater  calamity  than  to  be  bom  blind  or  deaf.  A 
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man  who,  haying  tnch  a  temper,  keeps  it  in  subjection,  and 
constrains  himself  to  behave  habitnally  with  justice  and  hu- 
manity towards  those  who  are  in  his  power,  seems  to  us  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration.  There  have  been  instances  of  this 
self-command ;  and  they  are  among  the  most  signal  triumphs 
of  philosophy  and  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who, 
having  been  blessed  by  nature  with  a  bland  disposition,  gra- 
dually brings  himself  to  inflict  misery  on  his  fellow-creatures 
with  indifPerence,  with  satisfi^ction,  and  at  length  with  a 
hideous  rapture,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  portent  of 
wickedness;  and  such  a  man  was  Bar^.  The  history  of 
his  downward  progress  is  full  of  instruction.  Weakness, 
cowardice,  and  fickleness  were  bom  with  him ;  the  best 
quality  which  he  received  from  nature  was  a  good  temper. 
These,  it  is  true,  are  not  very  promising  materials ;  yet,  out 
of  materials  as  unpromising,  high  sentiments  of  piety  and  of 
honour  hAve  sometimes  made  martyrs  and  heroes.  Bigid 
principles  often  do  for  feeble  minds  what  stays  do  for  feeble 
bodies.  But  Bar^re  had  no  principles  at  all.  His  character 
was  equally  destitute  of  natural  and  of  acquired  strength. 
Neither  in  the  commerce  of  life,  nor  in  books,  did  we  ever 
become  acquainted  with  any  mind  so  unstable,  so  utterly 
destitute  of  tone,  so  incapable  of  independent  thought  and 
earnest  preference,  so  ready  to  take  impressions  and  so  ready 
to  lose  tiem.  He  resembled  those  creepers  which  must  lean 
on  something,  and  which,  as  soon  as  their  prop  is  removed, 
fiQl  down  in  utter  helplessness.  He  could  no  more  stand  up, 
erect  and  self-supported,  in  any  cause,  than  the  ivy  can  rear 
itself  like  the  oak,  or  the  wild  vine  shoot  to  heaven  like  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  barely  possible  that,  under  good 
guidance  and  in  favourable  circumstances,  such  a  man  might 
have  slipped  through  life  without  discredit.  But  the  unsea- 
worthy  craft,  which  even  in  still  water  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  going  down  from  its  own  rottenness,  was  launched 
on  a  raging  ocean,  amidst  a  storm  in  which  a  whole  a^;mada 
of  gaUant  ships  was  cast  away.  Tlie  weatest  and  most  ser- 
vile of  human  beings  found  himself  on  a  sudden  an  actor  in  a 
Bevolution  which  convulsed  the  whole  civilised  world.  At 
first  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  humane  and  moderate  men, 
and  talked  the  language  of  humanity  and  moderation.  But 
he  •oon  found  himself  surrounded  by  fierce  and  resolute  spirits, 
by  no  danger  and  restrained  bv  no  scruple.  He  had  to 

Wb  iHiether  he  would  be  their  victim  or  their  accomplice. 

dioiee  was  soon  made.    H*^  tast<Ml  bkxxl,  and  felt  no 
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loathing:  he  tasted  it  again,  and  liked  it  well.  Craeltj 
became  with  him,  first  a  habit,  then  a  passion,  at  last  a 
madness.  So  complete  and  rapid  was  the  degeneracy  of 
his  natore,  that,  within  a  very  few  months  after  the  time 
when  he  had  passed  for  a  goodnatured  man,  he  had  brought 
himself  to  look  on  the  despair  and  misery  of  his  feUow-crea- 
tores  with  a  glee  resembling  that  of  the  fiends  whom  Dante 
saw  watching  the  pool  of  seething  pitch  in  Malebolge.  He 
had  many  associates  in  goilt ;  but  he  distinguished  himself 
from  them  all  by  the  Bacchanalian  exultation  which  he  seemed 
to  feel  in  the  work  of  death.  He  was  drunk  with  innocent 
and  noble  blood,  laughed  and  shouted  as  he  butchered,  and 
howled  strange  songs  and  reeled  in  strange  dances  amidst 
the  carnage.  Then  came  a  sudden  and  violent  turn  of  for- 
tone.  The  miserable  man  wss  hurled  down  from  the  height 
of  power  to  hopeless  ruin  and  in&my.  The  shock  sobered 
him  at  once.  The  fumes  of  his  horrible  intoxication  passed 
away.  But  he  was  now  so  irrecoverably  depraved  that  the 
discipline  of  adversity  only  drove  him  further  into  wickedness. 
Ferocious  vices,  of  which  he  had  never  been  suspected,  had 
been  developed  in  him  by  power.  Another  class  of  vices,  less 
hateful  perhaps,  but  more  despicable,  was  now  developed  in 
him  by  poverty  and  disgrace.  Having  appalled  the  whole 
world  by  great  crimes  perpetrated  under  the  pretence  of  zeal 
for  liberty,  he  became  the  meanest  of  all  the  tools  of  despotism. 
It  is  not  easy  to  settle  the  order  of  precedence  among  his 
vices;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  baseness  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  rarer  and  more  marvellous  thing  than  his  cruelty. 

This  is  the  view  which  we  have  long  taken  of  Bar^re's 
character;  but,  till  we  read  these  Memoirs,  we  held  our 
opinion  with  the  diffidence  which  becomes  a  judge  who  has 
cmly  heard  one  side.  The  case  seemed  strong,  and  in  parts 
mianswerable :  yet  we  did  not  know  what  the  accused  party 
might  have  to  say  for  himself ;  and  not  being  much  inclined  to 
tdn  our  fellow-creatures  either  for  angels  of  light  or  for  angels 
of  darkness,  we  could  not  but  feel  some  suspicion  that  his 
oflsnoes  had  been  exaggerated.  That  suspicion  is  now  at  an 
end*  The  vindication  is  before  us.  It  occupies  four  volumes. 
RwM  the  work  of  forty  years.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
flMli  it  does  not  refute  every  serious  charge  which  admitted  of 
liihtolicm.  How  many  serious  charges,  then,  are  here  re- 
ftltadf  Not  a  single  one.  Most  of  the  imputations  which 
ImMi  been  thrown  on  Bardre  he  does  not  even  notice.  In  such 
q^  of  ecmrse,  judgment  must  go  against  him  by  default. 
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The  &ct  is,  that  nothing  can  be  more  meagre  and  nninteiest- 
ing  than  his  acconnt  of  the  great  public  transactions  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  He  gives  ns  hardly  a  word  of  new  infor- 
mation respecting  the  proceedings  of  ^e  Committee  of  Public 
Safety;  and,  by  way  of  compensation,  tells  us  long  stories 
about  things  which  happened  before  he  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity, and  after  he  had  again  sunk  into  it.  Nor  is  this  the 
worst.  As  soon  as  he  ceases  to  write  trifles,  he  begins  to 
write  lies ;  and  such  lies !  A  man  who  has  never  been  within 
the  tropics  does  not  know  what  a  thunderstorm  means ;  a 
man  who  has  never  looked  on  Niagara  has  but  a  fiaint  idea  of 
a  cataract ;  and  he  who  has  not  read  Bar^re's  Memoirs  may 
be  said  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  lie.  Among  the  numerous 
classes  which  make  up  the  great  genus  Mendacvum,  the  Men^ 
dadum  Vdscomcwnif  or  Grascon  lie,  has,  during  some  centuries, 
been  highly  esteemed  as  peculiarly  circumstantial  and  pecu- 
liarly impudent;  and,  among  the  Mendacia  Vasconicay  the 
Mendacium  Barerianwm  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  species. 
It  is  indeed  a  superb  variety,  and  quite  throws  into  the  shade 
some  Mendacia  which  we  were  used  to  regard  with  admiration. 
The  Mmdadvm  Wrajxallvarmmy  for  example,  though  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  will  not  sustain  the  comparison  for  a 
moment.  Seriously,  we  think  that  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  is 
much  to  blame  in  this  matter.  We  can  hardly  suppose  him 
to  be  worse  read  than  ourselves  in  the  history  of  the  Conven- 
tion, a  history  which  must  interest  him  deeply,  not  only  as  a 
Frenchman,  but  also  as  a  son.  He  must,  therefore,  be  per- 
fectly aware  that  many  of  the  most  important  statements 
which  these  volumes  contain  are  falsehoods,  such  as  Comeille's 
Dorante,  or  Moli^re's  Scapin,  or  Colin  d'Harleville's  Monsieur 
de  Crac  would  have  been  ashamed  to  utter.  We  are  far, 
indeed,  from  holding  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  answerable  for 
Bar^re's  want  of  veracity ;  but  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  ar- 
ranged these  Memoirs,  has  introduced  them  to  the  world  by 
a  laudatory  preface,  has  described  them  as  documents  of  great 
historical  value,  and  has  illustrated  them  by  notes.  We  can- 
not but  think  that,  by  acting  thus,  he  contracted  some  obli- 
gations of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  aware ; 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  any  monstrous  fiction 
to  go  forth  under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  without  adding  a 
line  at  the  foot  of  the  page  for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  tiie 
reader. 

We  will  content  ourselves  at  present  with  pointing  out  twv^ 
instances  of  Harare's  wiUul  and  deliberate  mendacity ;  namely 
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liiB  aceoimt  of  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  his  account 
of  the  death  of  the  Girondists.  His  account  of  the  death  of 
Marie  Antoinette  is  as  follows : — Robespierre  in  his  turn 
proposed  that  the  members  of  the  Capet  family  should  bo 
bandshed,  and  that  Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to 
trial  before  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal.  He  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  concerting  military  measures  which  might 
have  repaired  our  disasters  in  Belgium,  and  might  have 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bevolution  in  the 
west"— (Vol.  ii.  p.  312.) 

Now,  it  is  notorious  that  Marie  Antoinette  was  sent  before 
the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal,  not  at  Robespierre's  instance, 
but  in  direct  opposition  to  Robespierre's  wishes.  We  will  cite 
a  single  authority,  which  is  quite  decisive.  Bonaparte,  who 
had  no  conceivable  motive  to  disguise  the  truth,  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  who,  after  his 
marriage  with  the  Archduchess,  naturally  felt  an  interest  in 
the  &te  of  his  wife's  kinswoman,  distinctly  affirmed  that 
Robespierre  opposed  the  trying  of  the  Queen.*  Who,  then, 
was  the  person  who  really  did  propose  that  the  Capet  family 
should  be  banished,  and  that  Marie  Antoinette  should  be 
tried?  Pull  information  will  be  found  in  the  Moniteur.f 
From  that  valuable  record  it  appears  that,  on  the  first  of 
August  1793,  an  orator,  deputed  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  addressed  the  Convention  in  a  long  and  elaborate  dis- 
course. He  asked,  in  passionate  language,  how  it  happened 
that  the  enemies  of  the  republic  still  continued  to  hope  for 
success.  "  Is  it,"  he  cried,  "  because  we  have  too  long  for- 
gotten the  crimes  of  the  Austrian  woman  P  Is  it  because  we 
have  shown  so  strange  an  indulgence  to  the  race  of  our  ancient 
tyrants  ?  It  is  time  that  this  unwise  apathy  should  cease ;  it 
is  time  to  extirpate  from  the  soil  of  the  Republic  the  last  roots 
of  royalty.  As  for  the  children  of  Louis  the  conspirator,  they 
ai6  hostages  for  the  Republic.  The  charge  of  their  main- 
shall  be  reduced  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  food  and 
kaep  of  two  individuals.  The  public  treasure  shall  no  longer 
bebvfiBhed  on  creatures  who  have  too  long  been  considered 
as  jmOeged.  But  behind  them  lurks  a  woman  who  has  been 
Htm  csnse  of  all  the  disasters  of  France,  and  whose  share  in 
emy  pngect  adverse  to  the  revolution  has  long  been  known. 
Tflftwisl  jnntirr  claims  its  rights  over  her.  It  is  to  the  tri- 
Vml  qqpainted  for  the  trial  of  conspirators  that  she  ought 

•  OHmta's  Voice  from  St.  Helena,  ii.  170. 
t  Hfloitev,  2nd,  7th,  and  9th  of  Auguft,  179Z. 
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to  be  sent.  It  is  Only  hj  striking  the  Anstrian  woman  that 
70U  can  make  Francis  and  George,  Charles  and  William, 
sensible  of  the  crimes  which  their  ministers  and  their  armies 
have  committed."  The  speaker  conclnded  by  moving  that 
Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to  judgment,  and  should, 
for  that  end,  be  forthwith  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie ; 
and  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  Capet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  were  under  the  sword  of  the  law,  and  of 
the  two  children  of  Louis,  should  be  banished  from  the  French 
territory.    The  motion  was  carried  without  debate. 

Now,  who  was  the  person  who  made  this  speech  and  this 
motion?  It  was  Bar^re  himself.  It  is  dear,  then,  that 
Bar^  attributed  his  own  mean  insolence  and  barbarity  to 
one  who,  whatever  his  crimes  may  have  been,  was  in  this 
matter  innocent.  The  only  question  remaining  is,  whether 
Bar^  was  misled  by  his  memory,  or  wrote  a  deliberate 
fSEJsehood. 

We  are  convinced  that  he  wrote  a  deliberate  fSalsehood. 
His  memory  is  described  by  his  editors  as  remarkably  good, 
and  must  have  been  bad  indeed  if  he  could  not  remember  such 
a  &Lct  as  this.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  murders  in 
which  he  subsequently  bore  a  part  was  so  great  that  he  might 
well  confound  one  with  another,  that  he  might  well  forget 
what  part  of  the  daily  hecatomb  was  consigned  to  death  by 
himself,  and  what  part  by  his  colleagues.  But  two  circum- 
stances make  it  quite  incredible  that  the  share  which  he  took 
in  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  should  have  escaped  his  re- 
collection. She  was  one  of  his  earliest  victims.  She  was  one 
of  his  most  illustrious  victims.  The  most  hardened  assassin 
remembers  the  first  time  that  he  shed  blood ;  and  the  widow 
of  Louis  was  no  ordinary  sufferer.  If  the  question  had  been 
about  some  milliner,  butchered  for  hiding  in  her  garret  her 
brother  who  had  let  drop  a  word  against  the  Jacobin  club— 
if  the  question  had  been  about  some  old  nun,  dragged  to  death 
for  having  mumbled  what  were  called  £Einatical  words  over 
her  beads — Bar^re's  memory  might  well  have  deceived  him. 
It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  remember  all 
the  wretches  whom  he  slew  as  all  the  pinches  of  snufif  that 
he  took.  But,  though  Bar^re  murdered  many  hundreds  of 
human  beings,  he  murdered  only  one  Queen.  That  he,  a 
small  country  lawyer,  who,  a  few  years  before,  would  have 
thought  himi9elf  honoured  by  a  glance  or  a  word  firom  the 
daughter  of  so  many  Caesars,  should  call  her  the  Austrian 
woman,  should  send  her  from  jail  to  jail,  should  deliver  her 
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mer  io  the  exec^itioner,  was  sufelj  a  gt^dt"  event  in  Ids  life. 
Whether  he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it  or  ttshamed  of  it,  is 
a  question  on  which  we  may  perhaps  differ  from  his  editors ; 
bat  they  will  admit,  we  think^  that  he  oonld  not  have  for- 
gotten it. 

We,  therefore,  confidently  charge  Bar&re  with  having  writ- 
ten a  deliberate  falsehood ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  we  never,  in  the  course  of  any  historical  researches 
that  we  have  happened  to  make,  fell  in  with  a  falsehood  so 
audacious,  except  only  the  falsehood  which  we  are  about  to 
expose. 

Of  the  proceeding  against  the  Girondists,  Bar^re  speaks 
with  just  severity.  He  calls  it  an  atrocious  injustice  perpe- 
trated against  the  leg^lators  of  the  republic.  He  complains 
that  distinguished  deputies,  who  ought  to  have  been  read- 
mitted to  their  seats  in  the  Convention,  were  sent  to  the  scaf- 
fold as  conspirators.  The  day,  he  exclaims,  was  a  day  of 
mourning  for  France.  It  mutilated  the  national  representa- 
tion; it  weakened  the  sacred  principle,  that  the  delegates  of 
the  people  were  inviolable.  He  protests  that  he  had  no  share 
in  the  guilt.  "  I  have  had,'*  he  says,  "  the  patience  to  go 
through  the  Monitew,  extracting  all  the  charges  brought 
against  deputies,  and  all  the  decrees  for  arresting  and  im- 
peaching deputies.  Nowhere  will  you  find  my  name.  I  never 
brought  a  charge  against  any  of  my  colleagues,  or  made  a  re- 
port against  any,  or  drew  up  an  impeachment  against  any.'** 

Now,  we  affinn  that  this  is  a  lie.  We  affirm  that  Bar^re 
himself  took  the  lead  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
against  the  Girondists.  We  affirm  that  he,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  July  1793,  proposed  a  decree  for  bringing  nine  Gi- 
rondist deputies  to  trial,  and  for  putting  to  death  sixteen 
other  Girondist  deputies  without  any  trial  at  all.  We  affirm 
that,  when  the  accused  deputies  had  been  brought  to  trial, 
ud  when  some  apprehension  arose  that  their  eloquence  might 
prodnoe  an  effect  even  on  the  Eevolutionary  Tribunal,  Barlre 
did,  on  the  8th  of  Brunuure,  second  a  motion  for  a  decree 
anUiorising  the  tribunal  to  decide  without  hearing  out  the 
Jflfen^ ;  and,  for  the  truth  of  every  one  of  these  things  so 
idBfned  by  us,  we  appeal  to  that  very  Moniteur  to  which 
]terive  has  dared  to  appeal.f 

mwft  IL  Hippolyte  Camot,  knowing,  as  he  must  know, 
'  '•  • 

'*  1^  &  407.  Nonidi,  first  Decade  of  Bmmaire,  in  the 

. .  »t  MmUmm        of  Jnlj,  1793,  and   yeiir  2. 
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that  this  book  oontaina  snch  falsehoods  as  those  which  we 
have  exposed,  can  have  meant,  when  he  described  it  as  a  valu- 
able addition  to  onr  stock  of  historical  information,  passes 
onr  comprehension.  When  a  man  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  lies 
about  events  which  took  place  before  hundreds  of  witnesses, 
and  which  are  recorded  in  well-known  and  accessible  books, 
what  credit  can  we  give  to  his  account  of  things  done  in  cor- 
ners 9  No  historian  who  does  not  wish  to  be  laughed  at  will 
ever  cite  the  unsupported  authority  of  Bar^re  as  sufficient  to 
prove  any  fiEict  whatever.  The  only  thing,  as  £Eur  as  we  can  see, 
on  which  these  volumes  throw  any  light,  is  the  exceeding 
baseness  of  the  author. 

So  much  for  the  veracity  of  the  Memoirs.  In  a  literary 
point  of  view,  they  are  beneath  criticism.  They  are  as  shal- 
low, flippant,  and  affected,  as  Bar^re's  oratory  in  the  Conven- 
tion, ^ey  are  also,  what  his  oratory  in  the  Convention  was 
not,  utterly  insipid.  In  fiEict,  they  are  the  mere  dregs  and 
rinsings  of  a  bottle  of  which  even  the  first  froth  was  but  of 
very  questionable  flavour. 

We  will  now  try  to  present  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of 
this  man's  life.  We  shall,  of  course,  make  very  sparing  use 
indeed  of  his  own  Memoirs ;  and  never  without  distrust,  ex- 
cept where  they  are  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

Bertrand  Bar^re  was  bom  in  the  year  1755,  at  Tarbes  in 
Gbscony.  His  father  was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  at 
Yieuzac,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Argel^.  Bertrand  always 
loved  to  be  called  Bar^re  de  Vieuzac,  and  fiattered  himself 
with  the  hope  that,  by  the  help  of  this  feudal  addition  to  his 
name,  he  might  pass  for  a  gentleman.  He  was  educated  for 
the  bar  at  Toulouse,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  practised  as  an  advocate  with 
considerable  success,  and  wrote  some  small  pieces,  which  he 
sent  to  the  principal  literary  societies  in  the  south  of  Prance. 
Among  provincial  towns,  Toulouse  seems  to  have  been  remark- 
ably rich  in  indifferent  versifiers  and  critics.  It  gloried  espe- 
cially in  one  venerable  institution,  called  the  Academy  of  the 
Floral  Games.  This  body  held  every  year  a  grand  meeting, 
liiich  was  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  the  whole  city,  and 
iluch  flowers  of  gold  and  silver  were  given  as  prizes  for 
■y  for  idyls,  and  for  something  that  was  called  eloquence. 
me  bounties  produced  of  course  the  ordinary  effect  of  boun- 
and  tamed  people  who  might  have  been  thriving  attomeys 
useful  apothecaries  into  small  wits  and  bad  poets.  Bar^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  obtain  any  of 
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these  precious  flowers ;  but  one  of  his  performances  was  men- 
tioned  with  honour.  At  Montanban  he  was  more  fortunate. 
Hie  Academy  of  that  town  bestowed  on  him  several  prizes, 
one  for  a  panegyric  on  Louis  the  Twelfth,  in  which  the  bless- 
ings of  monarchy  and  the  loyalty  of  the  French  nation  were 
set  forth ;  and  another  for  a  panegyric  on  poor  Franc  de  Pom- 
pignan,  in  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  sharply  assailed.  Then  Barere 
found  an  old  stone  inscribed  with  three  Latin  words,  and  wrote 
a  dissertation  upon  it,  which  procured  him  a  seat  in  a  learned 
Assembly,  called  the  Toulouse  Academy  of  Sciences,  Liscrip- 
tions,  and  Polite  Literature.  At  length  the  doors  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Floral  Grames  were  opened  to  so  much  merit. 
Bar^,  in  his  thirty-third  year,  took  his  seat  its  one  of  that 
illustrious  brotherhood,  and  made  an  inaugural  oration  which 
was  greatly  admired.  He  apologises  for  recounting  these 
triumphs  of  his  youthful  genius.  We  own  that  we  cannot 
blame  him  for  dwelling  long  on  the  least  disgraceful  portion 
of  his  existence.  To  send  in  declamations  for  prizes  offered 
by  provincial  academies  is  indeed  no  very  useful  or  dignified 
employment  for  a  bearded  man ;  but  it  would  have  been  well 
if  Harare  had  always  been  so  employed. 

Li  1785  he  married  a  young  lady  of  considerable  fortune. 
Whether  she  was  in  other  respects  qualified  to  make  a  home 
happy,  is  a  point  respecting  which  we  are  imperfectly  in- 
formed. Li  a  little  work,  entitled  Melancholy  Pages,  which 
WES  written  in  1797,  Barere  avers  that  his  marriage  was  one 
of  mere  convenience,  that  at  the  altar  his  heart  was  heavy 
with  sorrowful  forebodings,  that  he  turned  pale  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  solemn  "  Yes,"  that  unbidden  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks,  that  his  mother  shared  his  presentiment,  and  that 
the  evil  omen  was  accomplished.  "  My  marriage,"  he  says, 
"was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  marriages.*'  So  romantic  a 
idby  told  by  so  noted  a  liar,  did  not  command  our  belief.  We 
were,  therefore,  not  much  surprised  to  discover  that,  in  his 
Memoirs,  he  calls  his  wife  a  most  amiable  woman,  and  declares 
Hmk,  after  he  had  been  united  to  her  six  years,  he  found  her 
M  amiable  as  ever.  He  complains,  indeed,  that  she  was  too 
mndi  attached  to  royalty  and  to  the  old  superstition ;  but  he 
anurai  us  that  his  respect  for  her  virtues  induced  him  to 
Mmfo  her  prejudices.  Now  Barere,  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
WM  himself  a  Boyalist  and  a  Catholic.  He  had  gained 
«  jdm  hj  flattering  the  Throne,  and  another  by  defending 
MMnmiL   It  is  hardly  possible,  therefore,  that  disputes 
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about  politics  or  religion  should  have  embittered  his  domestie 
life  till  some  time  after  be  became  a  husbcuidir  Our  own  guess 
is,  thafc  his  wife  ^ms,  as  he  says,  a  virtuous  and  amiable  woman, 
and  that  she  did  het  best  to  make  him  happ j  during  some 
years.  It  seems  clear  that,  when  circumstances  developed 
the  latetit  atrocity  of  his  character,  she  could  no  longer  en- 
duro  him,  refused  to  see  him,  and  sent  back  his  letters  un- 
opened. Then'it  was,  we  imagine,  that  he  invented  thefiible 
about  his  distress  on  his  wedding  day. 

In  1788  Bar^  paid  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  attended  re- 
views, heard  Laharpe  at  the  Lyceeum,  and  Condorcet  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  stared  at  the  envoys  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
saw  the  Boyal  Family  dine  at  Versailles,  and  kept  a  journal 
in  which  he  noted  down  adventures  and  speculations.  Some 
parts  of  this  journal  are  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
work  before  us,  and  are  certainly  most  characteristic.  The 
worst,  vices  of  the  writer  had  not  yet  shown  themselves ;  but 
the  weakness  which  was  the  parent  of  those  vices  appears  in 
every  line.  His  levity,  his  inconsistency,  his  servility,  were 
already  what  they  were  to  the  last.  All  his  opinions,  all  his 
feelings,  spin  round  and  round  like  a  weathercock  in  a  whirl- 
wind. Nay,  the  very  impressions  which  he  receives  through 
his  senses  are  not  the  same  two  days  together.  He  sees 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  is  so  much  blinded  by  loyalty  as  to 
find  his  Majesty  handsome.  ^^I  fixed  my  eyes,"  he  says, 
^^with  a  lively  curiosity  on  his  fine  countenance,  which  I 
thought  open  and  noble."  The  next  time  that  the  long  ap- 
pears, all  is  altered.  His  Majesty's  eyes  are  without  the 
smallest  expression ;  he  has  a  vulgar  laugh  which  seems  like 
idiocy,  an  ignoble  figure,  an  awkward  gait,  and  the  look  of  a 
big  boy  ill  brought  up.  It  is  the  same  with  more  important 
questions.  Bar^re  is  for  the  parliaments  on  the  Monday  and 
sgainst  the  parliaments  on  the  Tuesday,  for  feudality  in  the 
morning  and  against  feudality  in  the  afternoon.  One  day  he 
admires  the  English  constitution :  then  he  shudders  to  think 
that,  in  the  struggles  by  which  that  constitution  had  been 
obtained,  the  barbarous  islanders  had  murdered  a  king,  and 
gives  the  preference  to  the  constitution  of  Beam.  Beam,  he 
says,  has  a  sublime  constitution,  a  beautiful  constitution. 
There  the  nobility  and  clergy  meet  in  one  house  and  the 
Commons  in  another.  If  the  houses  difPer,  the  King  has  the 
easting  vote.  A  few  weeks  later  we  find  him  raving  agaiiist 
the  principles  of  this  sublime  and  beautiful  constitution.  To 
admit  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  into  the  legislature 
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tlie  nation  into  the  legislatore. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  without  one  settled  purpose  or 
OjgbDony  the  slave  of  the  last  word,  royalist,  aristocrat,  demo- 
Grat|  according  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  coffee- 
house or  drawing-room  into  which  he  had  just  looked,  did 
Barere  enter  into  public  life.  The  States-General  had  been 
summoned.  Barere  went  down  to  his  own  province,  was 
there  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Third  Imitate, 
and  retomed  to  Paris  in  May  1789. 

A  great  crisis,  often  predicted,  had  at  last  arrived.  In  no 
country,  we  conceive,  have  intellectual  freedom  and  pcditical 
servitude  existed  together  so  long  as  in  France,  during  the 
seventy  or  eighty  years  which  preceded  the  last  convocation 
of  the  Orders.  Ancient  abuses  and  new  theories  flourished 
in  equal  vigour  side  by  side.  The  people,  having  no  con- 
stttutional  means  of  checking  even  the  most  flagitious  mis- 
government,  were  indemnifled  for  oppression  by  being  suffered 
to  luxuriate  in  anarchical  speculation,  and  to  deny  or  ridicule 
every  principle  on  which  the  institutions  of  the  state  reposed. 
Neitber  those  who  attribute  the  downfall  of  the  old  French 
institations  to  the  public  grievances,  nor  those  who  attribute 
it  to  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  appear  to  us  to  have 
taken  into  their  view  more  than  one  half  of  the  subject. 
Grievances  as  heavy  have  often  been  endured  without  pro- 
ducing a  revolution ;  doctrines  as  bold  have  often  been  pro- 
pounded without  producing  a  revolution.  The  question, 
whether  the  French  nation  was  alienated  from  its  old  polity 
by  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  Viziers  and  Sultanas  who  pil- 
laged  and  disgraced  it,  or  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and 
Bousseau,  seems  to  us  as  idle  as  the  question  whether  it  was 
fire  or  g^powder  that  blew  up  the  mills  at  Sounslow. 
Neither  cause  would  have  sufficed  alone.  Tyranny  may  last 
flnaogh  ages  where  discussion  is  suppressed.  Discussion 
9MJ  safely  be  left  free  by  rulers  who  act  on  popular  prin- 
cq^ea.  But  combine  a  press  like  that  of  London  with  a 
gOfarimient  like  that  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  inevitable 
eftet  will  be  an  explosion  that  will  shake  the  world.  So  it 
was  m  France.  Despotism  and  License,  mingling  in  un- 
tllMd  imion,  engendered  that  mighty  Bevolution  in  which 
^ha  |iip0aments  of  both  parents  were  stirangely  blended.  The 
]  Uiywitilinn  was  accomplished;  and  Europe  saw,  with 
Uiopea  and  terror,  that  agonising  travail  and  that  por- 
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Among  the  crowd  of  legislators  which  at  this  conjuncture 
ponred  from  all  the  provinces  of  France  into  Paris,  Bar^ 
made  no  contemptible  figure.  The  opinions  which  he  for  the 
moment  professed  were  popular,  jet  not  extreme.  His  cha- 
racter was  fair ;  his  personal  advantages  are  said  to  have 
been  considerable ;  and,  from  the  portrait  which  is  piiefixed 
to  these  Memoirs,  and  which  represents  him  as  he  appeared 
in  the  Convention,  we  should  judge  that  his  features  must 
have  been  strikingly  handsome,  though  we  think  that  we  can 
read  in  them  cowardice  and  meanness  very  legibly  written  by 
the  hand  of  God.  His  conversation  was  lively  and  easy;  his 
manners  remarkably  good  for  a  coimtry  lawyer.  Women  of 
rank  and  wit  said  that  he  was  the  only  man  who,  on  his  first 
arrival  from  a  remote  province,  had  that  indescribable  air 
which  it  was  supposed  that  Paris  alone  could  give.  His 
eloquence,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  so  much  admired  in  the 
capital  as  it  had  been  by  the  ingenious  academicians  of  Hon- 
tauban  and  Toulouse.  His  style  was  thought  very  bad ;  and 
very  bad,  if  a  foreigner  may  venture  to  judge,  it  continued  to 
the  last.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  deny  that  he  had 
some  talents  for  speaking  and  writing.  His  rhetoric,  though 
deformed  by  every  imaginable  fault  of  taste,  from  bombast 
down  to  buffoonery,  was  not  wholly  without  force  and  viva- 
city. He  had  also  one  quality  which,  in  active  life,  often 
gives  fourth-rate  men  an  advantage  over  first-rate  men. 
Whatever  he  could  do  he  could  do  without  effort,  at  any 
moment,  in  any  abundance,  and  on  any  side  of  any  question. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  harmony  between  his  moral 
character  and  his  intellectual  character.  His  temper  was 
that  of  a  slave ;  his  abilities  were  exactly  those  which  quali- 
fied him  to  be  a  usefrd  slave.  Of  thinking  to  purpose,  he 
was  utterly  incapable;  but  he  had  wonderful  readiness  in 
arranging  and  expressing  thoughts  furnished  by  others. 

In  the  National  Assembly  he  had  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing the  full  extent  either  of  his  talents  or  of  his  vices. 
He  was  indeed  eclipsed  by  much  abler  men.  He  went,  as 
was  his  habit,  with  the  stream,  spoke  occasionally  with  some 
success,  and  edited  a  journal  called  the  Point  du  Jour,  in 
which  the  debates  of  the  Assembly  were  reported. 

He  at  first  ranked  by  no  means  among  the  violent  re- 
formers. He  was  not  friendly  to  that  new  division  of  the 
French  territory  which  was  among  the  most  important 
changes  introduced  by  the  Bevolution,  and  was  especially 
unwilling  to  see  his  native  province  dismembered.    He  was 
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enirofited  with  the  task  of  framing  Beports  on  the  Woods 
and  Forests.  Louis  was  exceedingly  anxious  about  this 
matter;  for  his  majesty  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  would 
much  rather  have  gone  without  the  Veto,  or  the  prerogative 
of  mating  peace  and  war,  than  without  his  hunting  and 
shooting.  Grentlemen  of  the  royal  household  were  sent  to 
Bar^,  in  order  to  intercede  for  the  deer  and  pheasants. 
Nor  was  this  intercession  unsuccessful.  The  reports  were  so 
drawn  that  Bar^re  was  afterwards  accused  of  having  dis- 
honestly sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  public  to  the  tastes  of 
the  court.  To  one  of  these  reports  he  had  the  inconceivable 
foUy  and  bad  taste  to  prefix  a  punning  motto  firom  Virgil,  fit 
only  for  such  essays  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
posing for  the  Floial  Games — 

"  Si  canimus  sylvas,  sylvsB  sint  Console  dignsB." 

This  literary  foppery  was  one  of  the  few  things  in  which  he 
was  consistent.  Boyalist  or  Girondist,  Jacobin  or  Impe- 
rialist, he  was  always  a  Trissotin. 

As  the  monarchical  party  became  weaker  and  weaker, 
Bar^  gradually  estranged  himself  more  and  more  from  it, 
and  drew  closer  and  closer  to  the  republicans.  It  would  seem 
that,  during  this  transition,  he  was  for  a  time  closely  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  Orleans.  It  is  certain  that  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  celebrated  Pamela, 
afterwards  Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald;  and  it  was  asserted 
that  he  received  during  some  years  a  pension  of  twelve  thou- 
sand firancs  from  the  Palais  Boyal. 

At  the  end  of  September  1791,  the  labours  of  the  National 
Assembly  terminated,  and  those  of  the  first  and  last  Legis- 
lative Assembly  commenced. 

It  had  been  enacted  that  no  member  of  the  National  As- 
•embly  should  sit  in  the  Legislative  Assembly;  a  prepos- 
terous and  mischievous  regulation,  to  which  the  disasters 
^Aieh  followed  must  in  part  be  ascribed.  In  England,  what 
nodld  be  thought  of  a  Parliament  which  did  not  contain  one 
ifagle  person  who  had  ever  sat  in  parliament  before  P  Yet  it 
nttf  Mifely  be  affirmed  that  the  number  of  Englishmen  who, 
BSVer  having  taken  any  share  in  public  affSiirs,  are  yet  well 
ifllUnil^  by  knowledge  and  observation,  to  be  members  of 
tt»  lagUfaktnre  is  at  least  a  hundred  times  as  great  as  the 
flpnipir  Frenchmen  who  were  so  qualified  in  1791.  How, 
fiiliMi^  diOQld  it  have  been  otherwise?  In  England,  cen- 
ttiiit  of  icpvesentative  government  have  made  all  educated 
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people  in  some  meamre  rtnlesmen.  In  Fianoe  Hue  Hwtiaul 
AMaemkij  bad  probablj  been  compoeed  of  &8  good  materimb 
sm  were  then  to  be  fonnd.  It  had  nndonbtedfy  remmed  « 
vast  man  of  abuses ;  some  of  its  members  had  read  and 
thought  much  about  theories  of  government;  and  others 
had  shown  great  oratorical  talents.  Bnt  that  kind  of  ASk 
which  is  required  for  the  constructing,  knndiing  and  steer- 
ing of  a  politjr  was  lamentably  wanting;  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
sldll  to  which  practice  contributes  more  than  books.  Books 
are  indeed  useful  to  the  politician,  as  they  are  useful  to  the 
navigator  and  to  the  surgeon.  But  the  real  navigator  is 
formed  on  the  waves;  the  real  surgeon  is  formed  at  bedsides; 
and  the  conflicts  of  free  states  are  the  real  school  of  eonsti* 
tutional  statesmen.  The  National  Assembly  had,  however, 
now  served  an  apprenticeship  of  two  laborious  and  eventful 
years.  It  had,  indeed,  by  no  means  finished  its  education ; 
but  it  was  no  longer,  as  on  the  day  when  it  met,  altogether 
rude  to  political  functions.  Its  later  proceedings  contain 
abundant  proof  that  the  members  had  profited  by  liieir  ex- 
perience. Beyond  all  doubt,  there  was  not  in  France  any 
equal  number  of  persons  possessing  in  an  equal  degree  the 
qualities  necessary  for  the  judicious  direction  of  public 
affairs ;  and,  just  at  this  moment,  these  legislators,  misled 
by  a  childish  wish  to  display  their  own  disinterestedness, 
deserted  the  duties  which  they  had  half  learned,  and  which 
nobody  else  had  learned  at  all,  and  left  their  hall  to  a  second 
crowd  of  novices,  who  had  still  to  master  the  first  rudiments 
of  political  business.  When  Bardre  wrote  his  Memoirs,  the 
absurdity  of  this  self-denying  ordinance  had  been  proved  by 
events,  and  was,  we  believe,  acknowledged  by  all  parties.  He 
accordingly,  with  his  usual  mendacity,  speaks  of  it  in  terms 
implying  that  he  had  opposed  it.  There  was,  he  tells  us,  no 
good  citizen  who  did  not  regret  this  £Eital  vote.  Nay,  all  wise 
men,  he  says,  wished  the  National  Assembly  to  continue  its 
sittings  as  the  first  Legislative  Assembly.  But  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  enlightened  friends  of  liberty ; 
and  the  generous  but  fisital  suicide  was  perpetrated.  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  Bar^re,  far  from  opposing  this  ill-advised  mea- 
sure, was  one  of  those  who  most  eagerly  supported  it ;  that 
he  described  it  frx)m  the  tribune  as  wise  and  magnanimous ; 
that  he  assigned,  as  his  reasons  for  taking  this  view,  some 
of  those  phrases  in  which  orators  of  his  class  delight,  and 
which,  on  all  men  who  have  the  smallest  insight  into  poli- 
tics, produce  an  effect  very  similar  to  that  of  ipecacuanha. 
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ffvThMe^^Mie  saod,  '^wlio  have  framed  a  consiitation  for  tlieir 
ecrantry  ore,  so  to  speak,  orxt  of  tibe  pale  of  ihifct  social  sbaJte 
<ji  which  thej  are  Hie  atitiiors ;  fbr  creatwe  power  is  not  in 
the  same  sphere  with  that  which  it  has  created." 

IL  Bjppoljte  Camot  has  noticed  this  nntrath,  and  attri- 
botes  it  to  mere  forgetfuhiess.  We  leave  it  to  him  to  re- 
concile his  verj  charitable  supposition  with  what  he  elsewhere 
says  of  the  remaricable  excellence  of  Barb's  memdry. 

Many  members  of  the  National  Assembly  were  indemni- 
fied lor  the  sacrifice  of  legislative  power,  by  appointments  in 
wious  departments  of  the  public  service.  Of  these  fortu- 
nate persons  Bar^  was  one.  A  high  Court  of  Appeal  had 
just  been  instituted.  This  court  was  to  sit  at  Paris ;  but  its 
jurisdiction  was  to  extend  over  the  whole  realm ;  and  the 
departments  were  to  choose  the  judges.  Bar^  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  Palace  of  Justice.  He  asserts,  and  our  read- 
ers may,  if  they  choose,  believe,  that  it  was  about  this  time 
in  oontemplation  to  make  him  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  so  grave  a  responsibility,  he  obtained 
pecmission  to  pay  a  visit  to. his  native  place.  It  is  certain 
that  he  left  Paris  early  in  the  year  1792,  and  passed  some 
months  in  the  south  of  France. 

In  the  meantime,  it  became  clear  that  the  constitution  of 
1791  would  not  work.  It  was,  indeed,  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  constitution  new  both  in  its  principles  and  its  details 
would  at  first  work  easily.  Had  tiie  chief  magistrate  en- 
joyed the  entire  confidence  of  the  people,  had  he  performed 
his  part  with  the  utmost  zeal,  fidelity  and  ability,  had  the 
representative  body  included,  all  the  wisest  statesmen  of 
Trance,  the  difficulties  might  still  have  been  found  insuper- 
able. But,  in  £Etct,  the  experiment  was  made  under  every  dis- 
adfantage.  The  King,  very  naturally,  hated  the  constitution. 
In  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  men  of  genius  and  men 
of  good  intentions,  but  not  a  single  man  of  experience. 
Netertheless,  if  France  had  been  suffered  to  settle  her  own 
aflhin  without  foreign  interference,  it  is  possible  that  the 
edamities  which  followed  might  have  been  averted.  The 
Sng^  lAo,  with  many  good  qualities,  was  sluggish  and  sen- 
mtif  ai%ht  have  found  compensation  for  his  lost  prerogatives 
imUmiumienae  civil  list,  in  his  palaces  and  hunting  grounds, 
fa  iSoqpi^  Fsrigord  pies  and  Clmmpagne.  The  people,  find- 
ftif^MBidfW  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  valuable  re- 
iHaiAswlidtihe  National  Assembly  had,  in  the  midst  of  all 
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its  errors,  effected,  would  not  hare  been  easily  excited  by 
demagogues  to  acts  of  atrocity ;  or,  if  acts  of  atrocity  had 
been  committed,  those  acts  would  probably  have  produced  a 
speedy  and  violent  reaction.  Had  tolerable  quiet  been  pre- 
served during  a  few  years,  the  constitution  of  1791  might 
perhaps  have  taken  root,  might  have  gradually  acquired  the 
strength  which  time  alone  can  give,  and  might,  with  some 
modifications  which  were  undoubtedly  needed,  have  lasted 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  European  coalition  against  the 
Bevolution  extinguished  all  hope  of  such  a  result.  The  de- 
position of  Louis  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  that  coalition.  The  question  was  now  no  longer, 
whether  the  King  should  have  an  absolute  Veto  or  a  suspen- 
sive Veto,  whether  there  should  be  one  chamber  or  two 
chambers,  whether  the  members  of  the  representative  body 
should  be  re-eligible  or  not ;  but  whether  France  should  be- 
long to  the  French.  The  independence  of  the  nation,  the 
integrity  of  the  territory,  were  at  stake ;  and  we  must  say 
plainly  that  we  cordially  approve  of  the  conduct  of  those 
Frenchmen  who,  at  that  conjuncture,  resolved,  like  our  own 
Blake,  to  play  the  men  for  their  country,  under  whatever 
form  of  government  their  country  might  faJl. 

It  sepms  to  us  clear  that  the  war  with  the  Continental 
coalition  was,  on  the  side  of  France,  at  first  a  defensive  war, 
and  therefore  a  just  war.  It  was  not  a  war  for  small  objects, 
or  against  despicable  enemies.  On  the  event  were  staked  all 
the  dearest  interests  of  the  French  people.  Foremost  among 
the  threatening  powers  appeared  two  great  and  martial 
monarchies,  eitiier  of  which,  situated  as  France  then  was, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  assailant.  It  is  evident 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  French  could  not, 
without  extreme  imprudence,  entrust  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs  to  any  person  whose  attachment  to 
the  national  cause  admitted  of  doubt.  Now,  it  is  no  reproach 
to  the  memory  of  Lewis  to  say  that  he  was  not  attached  to 
the  national  cause.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  been 
something  more  than  man.  He  had  held  absolute  power, 
not  by  usurpation,  but  by  the  accident  of  birth  and  by  the 
ancient  polity  of  the  kingdom.  That  power  he  had,  on  the 
whole,  used  with  lenity.  He  had  meant  well  by  his  people. 
He  had  been  willing  to  make  to  them,  of  his  own  mere  motion, 
concessions  such  as  scarcely  any  other  sovereign  has  ever 
niade  except  under  duress.    He  had  paid  the  penalty  of 

llfal  not  his  own,  of  the  haughtiness  and  ambition  of  some 
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of  his  predecessors,  of  the  dissoluteness  and  baseness  of  others. 
He  had  been  vanquished,  taken  captive,  led  in  triumph,  put 
in  ward.  He  had  escaped;  he  had  been  caught;  he  had 
been  dragged  back  like  a  runaway  galley-slave  to  the  oar. 
He  was  still  a  state  prisoner.  His  quiet  was  broken  by  daily 
affixmts  and  lampoons.  Accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  be 
treated  with  profound  reverence,  he  was  now  forced  to  com- 
mand his  feelings,  while  men  who,  a  few  months  before,  had 
been  hackney  writers  or  country  attorneys,  sat  in  his  presence 
with  covered  heads,  and  addressed  him  in  the  easy  tone  of 
eqiiality.  Conscious  of  fair  intentions,  sensible  of  haxd  usage, 
he  doubtless  detested  the  Eevolution;  and,  while  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  confederates,  pined 
in  secret  for  the  sight  of  the  German  eagles  and  the  sound  of 
the  Grerman  drums.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  this.  But 
can  we  blame  those  who,  being  resolved  to  defend  the  work 
of  the  National  Assembly  against  the  interference  of  strangers, 
were  not  disposed  to  have  him  at  their  head  in  the  fearful 
struggle  which  was  approaching  ?  We  have  nothing  to  say 
in  defence  or  extenuation  of  the  insolence,  injustice,  and 
crueliy  with  which,  after  the  victory  of  the  republicans,  he 
and  his  fiunily  were  treated.  But  this  we  say,  that  the 
French  had  only  one  alternative,  to  deprive  him  of  the  powers 
of  first  magistrate,  or  to  groxmd  their  arms  and  submit 
patiently  to  foreign  dictation.  The  events  of  the  tenth  of 
August  sprang  inevitably  from  the  league  of  Pilnitz.  The 
King's  palace  was  stormed;  his  guards  were  slaughtered. 
He  was  suspended  from  his  regal  functions  ;  and  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  invited  the  nation  to  elect  an  extraordinary 
Convention,  with  the  full  powers  which  the  conjuncture  re- 
quired. To  this  Convention  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  were  eligible ;  and  Bar^re  was  chosen  by  his  own 
department. 

The  Convention  met  on  the  twenty-first  of  September 
1792.  The  first  proceedings  were  imanimous.  Eoyalty  was 
abolished  by  acclamation.  No  objections  were  made  to  this 
great  change;  and  no  reasons  were  assigned  for  it.  For 
eartainly  we  cannot  honour  with  the  name  of  reasons  such 
apoQiegms,  as  that  kings  are  in  the  moral  world  what  mon- 
ftart  aro  in  the  physical  world ;  and  that  the  history  of  kings 
it  iht  martyrology  of  nations.  But,  though  the  discussion 
wm  lioriiiy  only  of  a  debating-club  of  schoolboys,  the  resolu- 
lilMl  i|0  irihidh  the  Convention  came  seems  to  have  been  that 
H^Uk.  loand  policy  dictated.    In  saying  this,  we  do  not 
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nuoe;  On  (me  side  was  the  great  iianie  of  the  heir  of  Hugh 
Gopet^  ilie  fhirtgr«-third  king  of  the  third  race ;  on  the  other 
aide  was  the  great  name  of  the  republic.  There  was  no 
rallying  pcHnt  save  these  two.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a 
choice ;  and  thosey  in  onr  opinicm,  judged  well  who,  wtmng 
far  the  moment  all  subordinate  questions,  preferred  indepen- 
dence to  subjugation,  and  the  natal  soil  to  the  emiglunt 
camp. 

Ab  to  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  as  iio  the  yigorom  prose- 
cation  of  the  war,  the  whole  Convention  seemed  to  be  united 
as  one  man.  But  a  deep  and  broad  gulf  separated  the  repre- 
witatiye  body  into  two  great  parties. 

On  one  side  were  those  statesmen  who  are  called,  from  the 
najDie  of  the  department  which  some  of  them  represented, 
the  Girondists,  and,  from  the  name  of  one  of  -ttieir  most 
conspicuous  leaders,  the  Brissotines.  In  activity  and  prac- 
tical ability,  Brissot  and  Grensonn^  were  the  most  conspicuous 
among  them.  In  parliamentary  eloquence,  no  Frenchman 
of  that  time  can  be  considered  as  equal  to  Yergniaud.  In  a 
foreign  country,  and  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  some 
parts  of  his  speeches  are  still  read  with  mournful  admiration. 
Ko  man,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  ever  rode  so  rapidly  to 
such  a  height  of  oratorical  excellence.  His  whole  public  life 
lasted  barely  two  years.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  our  own  greatest  speakers,  Pox,  Burke, 
Pitt,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Canning.  Which  of  these  cele- 
brated men  would  now  be  remembered  as  an  orator,  if  he  had 
died  two  years  after  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons?  Condorcet  brought  to  the  Girondist  party  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  strength.  The  public  regarded  him  with 
jnstioe  as  an  eminent  mathematician,  and,  with  less  reason, 
as  a  great  master  of  ethical  and  political  science ;  the  philo- 
BOffhears  considered  him  as  their  chief,  as  the  rightful  heir,  by 
inldlectual  descent  and  by  solemn  adoption,  of  their  deceased 
aofeieign  D'Alembert.  In  the  same  raiiks  were  found  Guudet, 
Imard,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Louvet,  too  well  known  as  the 
author  of  a  very  ingenious  and  very  licentious  romance,  and 
won  honourably  distinguished  by  the  generosity  with  which 
he  pleaded  for  the  unfortunate,  and  by  the  intrepidity  with 
lAkh  he  defied  the  wicked  and  powerful.  Two  persons 
vhoeettlents  were  not  brilliant,  but  who  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
teHottftr  probity  and  public  spirit.  Potion  and  Roland,  lent  the 
irinfetMiiB^t  of  their  names  to  the  Girondist  connexion. 
Ster'JWil^oif  Boland  brought  to  the  deliberations  of  her  hus- 
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. .  ..X  ...i.sv  uUuc  courage  and  force  of  thought^  tern- 
• .  ^iaii^\  ;;nu:o  and  vivacitj.  Nor  was  the  splendour 
,.wa    luUtm'v  Imputation  wanting  to  this  celebrated 
!  >iuuv>iii-ior,  then  victorious  over  the  foreign  invaders, 
/      liic  Iioi^Lt  of  popular  favour,  must  be  reckoned  among 

iliwsi  <*t'  (ho  Ciironde. 
riic  I'L  ivrrt     the  BrissotiDes  were  undoubtedly  neither  few 
(ii.ill ;  l>uty  when  we  fairly  compare  their  conduct  with 
.u-  v'oiuliu'l  uf  any  other  l«rty  which  acted  or  suffered  during 
iu-  l<'iviii*U  Revolution,  we  are  forced  to  admit  their  superi- 
■i  i\\  111  fvcry  quality  excei»t  that  single  quality  which  in  such 
t  iiui'ri  J  uc  vails  over  every  other,  decision.    They  were  zealous 
Un-  llic  ^reat  social  refonn  which  had  been  effected  by  the 
.NiitiuiuU  Assembly ;  and  they  were  right.    For,  though  that 
1  cionii  was,  in  some  respects,  carried  too  fiar,  it  was  a  blessing 
vvi-ll  wurth  even  the  fearful  price  which  has  been  paid  for  it. 
'Vlivy  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  independence  of  their 
t-uuntry  against  foreign  invaders ;  and  they  were  right.  For 
Uic  heaviest  of  all  yokes  is  the  yoke  of  the  stranger.  They 
Uiought  tliat,  if  Louis  remained  at  their  head,  they  could  not 
carry  on  with  the  requisite  energy  the  conflict  against  the 
Eun»|>ean  coalition.    They  therefore  concurred  in  establish- 
ing; u  republican  government;  and  here,  again,  they  were 
right.    For,  in  that  struggle  for  life  and  death,  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  trust  a  hostile  or  even  a  half-hearted 
leader. 

Thus  far  they  went  along  with  the  revolutionarj'  mu^  o- 
ment.  At  this  point  they  stopped ;  and,  in  our  judgment, 
they  were  right  in  stopping,  as  they  had  been  right  in  mov- 
ing. For  great  ends,  and  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
they  had  concurred  in  measures  which,  together  with  much 
good,  had  necessarily  produced  much  evU ;  which  had  imset- 
tled  the  public  mind ;  which  had  taken  away  from  government 
the  sanction  of  prescription ;  which  had  loosened  the  very 
foundations  of  property  and  law.  They  thought  that  it  was 
now  their  duty  to  prop  what  it  hud  recently  been  their  duty 
to  batter.  They  loveil  liberty,  but  liberty  associated  witli 
ortler,  with  justice,  with  mercy,  and  with  civilisation.  They 
were  republicans ;  but  they  were  desirous  to  adorn  their  re- 
public with  all  that  had  given  grace  and  dignity  to  the  fallen 
monun*hy.  They  hoped  that  the  humanity,  the  courtesy,  the 
tasto«  which  had  done  much  in  old  times  to  mitigate  the 
slavery  of  France,  would  now  lend  additional  charms  to  her 
freedom.  They  saw  with  horror  crimes,  exceeding  in  atrocity 
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those  trliich  liad  disgraced  the  inforiated  religions  &ctioiis  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  reason  and 
philanthropy.  They  demanded,  with  eloquent  vehemence, 
that  the  antiiors  of  the  lawless  massacre,  which,  just  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  had  been  committed  in  the 
priflons  of  Paris,  should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 
They  treated  with  just  contempt  the  pleas  which  have  been  set 
up  for  that  great  crime.  They  admitted  that  the  public  dan- 
ger was  pressing  ;  but  they  denied  that  it  justified  a  violation 
of  Hioee  principles  of  morality  on  which  all  society  rests. 
The  independence  and  honour  of  France  were  indeed  to  be 
▼indicated,  but  to  be  vindicated  by  triumphs  and  not  by 
murders. 

Opposed  to  the  Girondists  was  a  party  which,  having  been 
long  execrated  throughout  the  civilised  world,  has  of  late — 
such  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion — ^found  not  only  apologists, 
but  even  eulogists.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  some 
members  of  tiie  Mountain  were  sincere  and  public-spirited 
men.  But  even  the  best  of  them,  Camot  for  example  and 
Cambon,  were  fitr  too  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  they 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  great  ends.  In  the 
train  of  these  enthusiasts  followed  a  crowd,  composed  of  all 
who,  from  sensual,  sordid,  or  malignant  motives,  wished  for  a 
period  of  boundless  license. 

When  the  Convention  met,  the  majority  was  with  the 
Girondists,  and  Bar^  was  with  the  majority.  On  the  King's 
trial,  indeed,  he  quitted  the  party  with  which  he  ordinarily 
acted,  voted  wititi  the  Mountain,  and  spoke  against  the 
prisoner  with  a  violence  such  as  few  members  even  of  the 
Mountain  showed. 

The  conduct  of  the  leading  Girondists  on  that  occasion  was 
little  to  their  honour.  Of  cruelty,  indeed,  we  fully  acquit 
them ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  them  of  criminal  irreso- 
kttkm  and  disingenuousness.  They  were  far,  indeed,  fi^m 
liiinting  for  the  blood  of  Louis ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
most  desirous  to  protect  him.  But  they  were  afraid  that,  if 
fliej  went  straightforward  to  their  object,  the  sincerity  of 
flisir  attachment  to  republican  institutions  would  be  sus- 
psctod-  They  wished  to  save  the  King's  life,  and  yet  to  obtain 
sll  lilS  credit  of  having  been  regicides.  Accordingly,  they 
Inosd  out  for  themselves  a  crooked  course,  by  which  they 
kopei  to  attain  both  their  objects.  They  first  voted  the  King 
gdlj*  Tliey  then  voted  for  referring  the  question  respecting 
lis  MB  io  the  whole  body  of  the  people.    Defeated  in  this 
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attempt  to  rescue  him,  they  reluctantly,  and  with  01  suppressed 
shame  and  concern,  voted  for  the  capital  sentence.  Then  they 
made  a  last  attempt  in  his  favour,  and  voted  for  respiting  the 
execution.  These  zigzag  politics  produced  the  effect  which 
any  man  conversant  with  public  aflOairs  might  have  foreseen. 
The  Girondists,  instead  of  attaining  both  their  ends,  &iled  of 
both.  The  Mountain  justly  charged  them  with  having 
attempted  to  save  the  King  by  underhand  means.  Their  own 
consciences  told  them,  with  equal  justice,  that  their  hands 
had  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  most  inoffensive  and  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  The  direct  path  was  here,  as  usual,  the 
path  not  only  of  honour  but  of  safety.  The  principle  on 
which  the  Girondists  stood  as  a  party  was,  that  the  season 
for  revolutionary  violence  was  over,  and  that  the  reign  of  law 
and  order  ought  now  to  commence.  But  the  proceeding 
against  the  £ing  was  clearly  revolutionary  in  its  nature.  It 
was  not  in  conformity  with  the  laws.  The  only  plea  for  it  was 
that  all  ordinary  rules  of  jurisprudence  and  morality  were  sus- 
pended by  the  extreme  public  danger.  This  was  the  very  plea 
which  the  Mountain  urged  in  defence  of  the  massacre  of  Sep- 
tember, and  to  which,  when  so  urged,  the  Girondists  refused 
to  listen.  They  therefore,  by  voting  for  the  death  of  the  King, 
conceded  to  the  Mountain  the  chief  point  at  issue  between  the 
two  parties.  Had  they  given  a  manful  vote  against  the  capi- 
tal sentence,  the  regicides  would  have  been  in  a  minority. 
It  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been  an  immediate  appeal 
to  force.  The  Girondists  might  have  been  victorious.  In  the 
worst  event,  they  would  have  fallen  with  unblemished  honour. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  their  boldness  and  honesty  could 
not  possibly  have  produced  a  worse  effect  than  was  actually 
produced  by  their  timidity  and  their  stratagems. 

Bar^re,  as  we  have  said,  sided  with  the  Mountain  on  this 
occasion.  He  voted  against  the  appeal  to  the  people  and 
against  the  respite.  His  demeanoiu*  and  his  language  also 
were  widely  different  fix)m  those  of  the  Girondists.  Their 
hearts  were  heavy,  and  their  dex>ortment  was  that  of  men  op- 
pressed by  sorrow.  It  was  Vergniaud's  duty  to  proclaim  the 
result  of  the  roll-calL  His  £ice  was  pale,  and  he  trembled 
with  emotion,  as  in  a  low  and  broken  voice  he  announced  that 
Louis  was  condemned  to  death.  Barere  had  not,  it  is  true, 
yet  attained  to  full  perfection  in  the  art  of  mingling  jests  and 
conceits  with  words  of  death ;  but  he  already  gave  promise  of 
his  future  excellence  in  this  high  department  of  Jacobin  ora- 
tory.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  a  sentence  worthy  of  his 
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head  and  lieart  ''The  tree  of  liberiy,"  he  said,  ''as  an  an- 
oieiit  author  remarks,  flourishes  when  it  is  watered  with  the 
blood  of  all  classes  of  tyrants."  M.  Hyppoljte  Camot  has 
quoted  this  passage  in  order,  as  we  suppose,  to  do  honour  to 
his  hero.  We  wish  that  a  note  had  been  added  to  inform  ns 
fiom  what  ancient  author  Bar^  quoted.  In  the  course  of 
our  own  small  reading  among  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  wo 
haTe  not  happened  to  &11  in  with  trees  of  liberty  and  watering- 
pots  fbU  of  blood;  nor  can  we,  such  is  our  ignorance  of 
Haiwrical  antiquity,  eren  imagine  an  Attic  or  Soman  orator 
employing  imagery  of  that  sort.  In  plain  words,  when  Bar^re 
talked  about  an  ancient  author,  he  was  lying,  as  he  generally 
was  when  he  asserted  any  fact,  great  or  smalL  Why  he  lied 
on  this  occasion  we  oannot  guess,  unless  indeed  it  was  to 
keep  his  hand  in. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  but  for  one  circumstance,  Bardre 
would,  like  most  of  those  with  whom  he  ordinarily  acted,  have 
Toted  for  the  appeal  to  the  people  and  for  the  respite.  But, 
just  before  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  papers  had  been 
discorered  which  proved  that,  while  a  member  of  the  National 
Aasembly,  he  had  been  in  communication  with  the  Court 
respeefcing  his  Beports  on  the  Woods  and  Forests.  He  was 
acquitted  of  all  criminality  by  the  Convention ;  but  the  fiercer 
B^ublicans  considered  him  as  a  tool  of  the  fallen  monarch ; 
and  this  reproach  was  long  repeated  in  the  journal  of  Marat,, 
and  in  the  speeches  at  the  Jacobin  club.  It  was  natural  that 
a  man  like  Bar^  should,  under  such  circumstances,  try  to 
distinguish  himself  among  the  crowd  of  regicides  by  peculiar 
fexodty.  It  was  because  he  had  been  a  royalist  that  he  was. 
one  of  the  foremost  in  shedding  blood. 

The  King  was  no  more.  The  leading  Girondists  had,  by 
tiieir  conduct  towards  him,  lowered  their  character  in  the 
ej68  both  of  friends  and  foes.  They  still,  however,  maintained 
the  contest  against  the  Mountain,  called  for  vengeance  on  the 
eMMrins  of  September,  and  protested  against  i^e  anarchical 
end  aanguinary  doctrines  of  Marat.  For  a  time  they  seemed 
Kkelly  to  prevaiL  As  publicists  and  orators  they  had  no 
livale  in  the  Convention.  They  had  with  them,  beyond  all 
dooM^ihe  great  majority  both  of  the  deputies  and  of  the 
Tnmtik  nation.  These  advantages,  it  should  seem,  ought  to 
kaee  iecidod  the  event  of  the  struggle.  But  the  opposite 
yertj  ked  eempensating  advantages  of  a  different  kind.  The 
^Ut0^ct  the  Mountain,  though  not  eminently  distinguished 
Ifr^lofMMi  or  knowledge,  had  great  audacity,  activity,  and 
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determination.  The  Convention  and  France  were  against 
tUem ;  but  the  mob  of  Paris,  the  clnbs  of  Paris,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  Paris,  were  on  their  side. 

The  policy  of  the  Jacobins,  in  this  situation,  was  to  subject 
France  to  an  aristocracy  infinitely  worse  than  that  aristocracy 
which  had  emigrated  with  the  Count  of  Artois — to  an  aristo- 
cracy not  of  birth,  not  of  wealth,  not  of  education,  but  of  mere 
locality.  They  would  not  hear  of  privileged  orders ;  but  they 
wished  to  have  a  privileged  city.  That  twenty-five  millions 
of  Frenchmen  should  be  ruled  by  a  hundred  thousand  gentle- 
men and  clergymen  was  insufferable;  but  that  twenty- five 
millions  of  Frenchmen  should  be  ruled  by  a  hundred  thousand 
Parisians  was  as  it  should  be.  The  qualification  of  a  member  of 
the  new  oligarchy  was  simply  that  he  should  live  near  the  hall 
where  the  Convention  met,  and  should  be  able  to  squeeze  him- 
self daily  into  the  gallery  during  a  debate,  and  now  and  then 
to  attend  with  a  pike  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  doors. 
It  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  the  Mountain  that  a 
score  of  draymen  firom  Santerre's  brewery,  or  of  devils  fix)m 
Hubert's  printing-house,  should  be  permitted  to  drown  the 
voices  of  men  commissioned  to  speak  the  sense  of  such  cities 
as  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons ;  and  that  a  rabble  of 
half-naked  porters  fix)m  titie  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  should  have 
power  to  annul  decrees  for  which  the  representatives  of  fifty 
or  sixty  departments  had  voted.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some 
pretext  for  so  odious  and  absurd  a  tyranny.  Such  a  pretext 
was  found.  To  the  old  phrases  of  liberty  and  equality  were 
added  the  sonorous  watchwords,  unity  and  indivisibility.  A 
new  crime  was  invented,  and  called  by  the  name  of  federalism. 
The  object  of  the  Girondists,  it  was  asserted,  was  to  break  up 
the  great  nation  into  little  independent  commonwealths, 
bound  together  only  by  a  league  like  that  which  connects  the 
Swiss  Cantons  or  the  United  States  of  America.  The  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  pernicious  design  was  the  influence 
of  Paris.  To  strengthen  the  influence  of  Paris  ought  there- 
fore to  be  the  chief  object  of  every  patriot. 

The  accusation  brought  against  the  leaders  of  the  Girondist 
party  was  a  mere  calumny.  They  were  undoubtedly  desirous 
to  prevent  the  capital  from  domineering  over  the  republic, 
and  would  gladly  have  seen  the  Convention  removed  for  a 
time  to  some  provincial  town,  or  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  a  trusty  guard,  which  might  have  overawed  the 
Parisian  mob ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect 
them  of  any  design  against  the  unity  of  the  state.  Bardre,  how- 
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eTer,  really  was  a  federalist,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
the  only  federalist  in  the  Convention.  As  &x  as  a  man  so 
unstable  and  servile  can  be  said  to  have  felt  any  preference 
for  any  form  of  government,  he  felt  a  preference  for  federal 
government.  He  was  bom  imder  the  Pyrenees ;  he  was  a 
Gascon  of  the  Grascons,  one  of  a  people  strongly  distinguished 
by  intellectaal  and  moral  character,  by  manners,  by  modes  of 
speech,  by  accent,  and  by  physiog^my,  from  the  French  of 
the  Seine  and  of  the  Loire :  and  he  had  many  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged.  When  he  first  left 
his  own  province  he  had  attained  his  thirty-fourth  year,  and 
had  acquired  a  high  local  reputation  for  eloquence  and  litera- 
ture. He  had  then  visited  Paris  for  the  first  time.  He  had 
found  himself  in  a  new  world.  His  feelings  were  those  of  a 
banished  man.  It  is  clear  also  that  he  had  been  by  no 
means  without  his  share  of  the  small  disappointments  and 
humiliations  so  often  experienced  by.  men  of  letters  who,  elated 
by  provincial  applause,  venture  to  display  their  powers  before 
the  fiurtidious  critics  of  a  capital  On  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever he  revisited  the  mountains  among  which  he  had  been 
bom,  he  found  himself  an  object  of  general  admiration.  His 
dislike  of  Paris,  and  his  partiality  to  his  native  district,  were 
therefore  as  strong  and  durable  as  any  sentiments  of  a  mind 
like  his  could  be.  He  long  continued  to  maintain  that  the 
ascendency  of  one  great  city  was  the  bane  of  France ;  that  the 
superiority  of  taste  and  intelligence  which  it  was  the  &shion 
to  ascribe  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  wholly  imagi- 
nary ;  and  that  the  nation  would  never  enjoy  a  really  good 
government  till  the  Alsatian  people,  the  Breton  people,  the 
people  of  Beam,  the  people  of  Provence,  should  have  each  an 
independent  existence,  and  laws  suited  to  its  own  tastes  and 
habits.  These  communities  he  proposed  to  unite  by  a  tie 
similar  to  that  which  binds  together  the  grave  Puritans  of 
CSoimecticut  and  the  dissolute  slave-drivers  of  New  Orleans. 
To  Pims  he  was  unwilling  to  grant  even  the  rank  which 
Wasihington  holds  in  the  United  States.  He  thought  it  de- 
ritaifale  ttiat  the  congress  of  the  French  federation  should  have 
BO  fixed  place  of  meeting,  but  should  sit  sometimes  at  Bouen, 
•OBifltimes  at  Bordeaux,  sometimes  at  his  own  Toulouse. 
Aaiinated  by  such  feelings,  he  was,  till  the  close  of  May 
a  Girondist,  if  not  an  ultra-Girondist.  He  exclaimed 
Hgdanfe  tliose  impure  and  bloodthirsty  men  who  wished  to 
laakl  ihb  public  danger  a  pretext  for  cmelty  and  rapine. 
rfV  he  mid,  *^  could  be  no  excuse  for  crime.    It  is  when 
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the  wind  blows  hard,  and  the  waves  ran  high,  that  the  anchor 
is  most  needed ;  it  is  when  a  revelation  is  raging,  that  the 
great  laws  of  morality  are  most  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a 
state."  Of  Marat  he  spoke  with  abhorrence  and  contempt ; 
of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  with  jost  severity.  He 
londly  complained  that  there  were  Frenchmen  who  paid  to 
the  Moontain  that  homage  which  was  due  to  the  Convention 
alone.  When  the  establishment  of  the  Bevolutionary  Tri- 
bonal  was  first  proposed,  he  joined  himself  to  Yergniand  and 
Bozot,  who  slrongly  objected  to  that  odious  measure.  It 
cannot  be,"  exclaimed  Bardre,  that  men  really  attached  to 
liberty  will  imitate  the  most  frightful  excesses  of  despotism !" 
He  proved  to  the  Convention,  after  his  &.shion,  out  of  Sallust, 
that  such  arbitrary  courts  may  indeed,  for  a  time,  be  severe 
only  on  real  criminals,  but  must  inevitably  degenerate  into 
instruments  of  private  cupidity  and  revenge.  When,  on  the 
tenth  of  March,  the  worst  part  of  the  population  of  Fkaris 
made  the  first  unsuccessftd  attempt  to  destroy  the  Girondists, 
Bar^re  eagerly  called  for  vigorous  measures  of  repression  end 
punishment.  On  the  second  of  April,  another  attempt  of  tbe 
Jacobins  of  Paris  to  usurp  supreme  dominion  over  the  repnb- 
lie  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Convention ;  and  again 
Bar^re  spoke  with  warmth  against  the  new  tyranny  which 
afflicted  France,  and  declared  that  the  people  of  the  depart- 
ments would  never  crouch  beneath  the  tyranny  of  one  am- 
bitious city.  He  even  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  Convention  would  exert  against  the  demagogues  of  the 
capital  the  same  energy  which  had  been  exerted  against  the 
tyrant  Louis.  We  are  assured  that,  in  private  as  in  public, 
he  at  this  time  umformly  spoke  with  strong  aversion  of  the 
Mountain. 

His  apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  order  had 
its  reward.  Early  in  April  came  the  tidings  of  Dumourier's 
defection.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Girondists.  Du- 
mourier  was  their  generaL  His  victories  had  thrown  a  lustre 
on  the  whole  party ;  his  army,  it  had  been  hoped,  would,  in 
the  worst  event,  protect  the  deputies  of  the  nation  against  the 
ragged  pikemen  of  the  garrets  of  Paris.  He  was  now  a  de- 
serter and  an  exile ;  and  those  who  had  lately  placed  their 
chief  reliance  on  his  suppoi-t  were  compelled  to  join  with  their 
deadliest  enemies  in  execrating  his  treason.  At  this  perilous 
conjuncture,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  to  arm  that  committee  with  powers,  small  indeed 
when  compared  with  those  which  it  afterwards  drew  to  itself, 
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but  still  great  and  fonnidable.  The  moderate  party  regarding 
Barere  as  a .  representatiye  o£  their  feelings  and  opinions, 
dectqd  him  a  member.  In  his  new  situation  he  soon  began 
to  make  himself  nsefuL  He  brought  to  the  deliberations,  of 
the  Committee^  not  indeed  the  knowledge  or  the  ability  of  a 
great  statesman,  but  a  tongue  and  a  pen  which,  if  others 
would  only  supply  ideas,  never  paused  for  want  of  words.  His 
mind  was  a  mere  organ  of  communication  between  other  minds. 
It  originated  nothing ;  it  retained  nothing ;  but  it  transmitted 
eYerytlwg.  The  post  assigned  to  him  by  his  colleagues  was 
not  really  of  the  highest  importance ;  but  it  was  prominent, 
and  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  When  a  great  mea- 
sure was  to  be  brought  forward,  when  an  account  was  to  be 
rendered  of  an.  important  event,  he  was  generally  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  administration.  He  was  therefore  not  unna- 
turally considered,  by  persons  who  lived  at.  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  government,  and  above  all  by  foreigners  who,  while 
the  war  raged,  knew  France  only  from  journals,  as  the  head  of 
that  administration  of  which,  in  truth,  he  was  only  the  secre- 
tary an(d  the  spokesman.  The  author  of  the  History  of  Europe 
in  our  own  Annual  Begisters,  appears  to  have  been  completely 
under  this  delusion. 

The  conflict  between  the  hostile  parties  was  meanwhile  fast 
approaching  to  a  crisis.  The  temper  of  Paris  grew  daily 
fiercer  and  fieircer.  Delegates  appointed  by  thirty-five  of  the 
forty-eight  wards  of  the  city  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  demanded  that  Yergniaud,Brissot,  Guadet,  Gen- 
sonn^  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Potion,  Louvet,  and  many  other  de- 
puties, should  be  expelled.  This  demand  was  disapproved  by 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Assembly,  and,  when  knovm  in 
the  departments,  called  forth  a  general  cry  of  indignation. 
Bordeaux  declared  that  it  would  stand  by  its  representatives, 
and  would,  if  necessary,  defend  them  by  the  sword  against  the 
tyranny  of  Paris.  Lyons  and  Marseilles  were  animated  by  a 
(rimilar  spirit.  These  manifestations  of  public  opinion  gave 
fiomge  to  the  majority  of  the  Convention.  Thaoks  were 
▼oted  to  the  i>eople  of  Bordeaux  for  their  patriotic  declara- 
tiomi  and  a  commission  consisting  of  twelve  members  was 
appointed  for  the  pxurpose  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  the 
mmieipal  authorities  of  Paris,  and  was  empowered  to  place 
-liadMr^pRest  such  persons  as  should  appear  to  have  been  con- 
caaiyd  ia  any  plot  against  the  authority  of  the  Convention. 
lUt  neMaxe  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Barere. 
^  Aftw  daya  of  stormy  excitement  and  profoxmd  anxiety  fol- 


lowed;  audtJMicifeitti^lAii^mMh.  On  the  tiuriy-fint  of  May 
tlkiiuuboi;lWia^iviii»^;^palao6ofth^  besieged 
a  vtt^  aorm^  at'  {MJbM;  the  majority  of  the  deputies,  after 
vaiu  :^UKglM  tiwaanitrances,  yielded  to  violence,  and 
tml&ct^I  ilm  ^nmlmvk  to  cany  a  decree  for  the  suspension 
tuid  ai'iit^  K}C  thik^  Ji^iHities  whom  the  waids  of  the  capital  had 

Uux'iii^  thia  vHMiteat,  Harare  had  been  tossed  backwards  and 
tbrwiuUa  b^^twe^n  the  two  raging  feustions.  His  feelings, 
liuiguid  iftud  unsteady  as  they  always  were,  drew  him  to  the 
(jiiroudisiia;  but  he  was  awed  by  the  vigour  and  determination 
ut*  ti^  Mountain,  At  one  moment  he  held  high  and  firm  Ian- 
^ua^>  ogmplained  that  the  Convention  was  not  free,  and  pro- 
Wtited  against  the  validity  of  any  vote  passed  under  coercion. 
At  auiother  moment  he  proposed  to  conciliate  the  Parisians  by 
aboliahing  that  commission  of  twelve  which  he  had  himself 
proposed  only  a  few  days  before;  and  himself  drew  up  a 
paper  condemning  the  very  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
at  his  own  instance,  and  eulogising  the  public  spirit  of  the 
insurgents.  To  do  him  justice,  it  was  not  vdthout  some  symp- 
toms of  shame  that  he  read  this  document  from  the  tribune, 
where  he  had  so  often  expressed  very  different  sentiments. 
It  is  said  that,  at  some  passages,  he  was  even  seen  to  blush. 
It  may  have  been  so ;  he  was  still  in  his  novitiate  of  infamy. 

Home  days  later  he  proposed  that  hostages  for  the  personal 
safety  of  the  accused  deputies  should  be  sent  to  the  depart- 
ments, and  offered  to  be  himself  one  of  those  hostages.  Nor 
do  we  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  offer  was  sincere.  He  would, 
we  firmly  believe,  have  thought  himself  far  safer  at  Bordeaux 
or  Marseilles  than  at  Paris.  His  proposition,  however,  was 
not  carried  into  effect ;  and  he  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
victorious  Mountain. 

This  was  the  great  crisis  of  his  life.  Hitherto  he  had 
done  nothing  inexpiable,  nothing  which  marked  him  out  as  a 
much  worse  man  than  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Conven- 
tion. His  voice  had  generally  been  on  ^e  side  of  moderate 
measures.  Had  he  bravely  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Girondists, 
and  suffered  with  them,  he  would,  like  them,  have  had  a  not 
dishonourable  place  in  history.  Had  he  like  the  great  body 
of  deputies  who  meant  well,  but  who  had  not  the  courage  to 
expose  themselves  to  martyrdom,  crouched  quietly  under  the 
dominion  of  the  triumphant  minority,  and  suffered  every  mo- 
tion of  Robespierre  and  Billaud  to  pass  unopposed,  he  would 
have  incurred  no  peculiar  ignominy,    But  it  is  probable 
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tbat  this  course  was  not  open  to  him.  He  had  been  too  pro- 
minent among  the  adversaries  of  the  Mountain  to  be  admitted 
to  quarter  ¥dthout  making  some  atonement.  It  was  neces- 
sary that^  if  he  hoped  to  find  pardon  from  his  new  lords,  he 
should  not  be  merdy  a  silent  and  passive  slave.  What  passed 
in  private  between  him  and  them  cannot  be  accurately  related ; 
but  the  result  was  soon  apparent.  The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  was  renewed.  Several  of  the  fiercest  of  the  dominant 
fikction,  Couthon  for  example,  and  St.  Just,  were  substituted 
fw  more  moderate  politicians ;  but  Bar^re  was  suffered  te  re- 
tain his  seat  at  the  Board. 

The  indulgence  with  which  he  was  treated  excited  the 
murmurs  of  some  stem  and  ardent  zealots.    Marat,  in  the 
very  last  words  that  he  wrote,  words  not  published  till  the 
dagger  of  Charlotte  Corday  had  avenged  France  and  mankind, 
complained  that  a  man  who  had  no  principles,  who  was 
always  on  the  side  of  the  strongest,  who  had  been  a  royalist, 
and  who  was  ready,  in  case  of  a  turn  of  fortune,  to  be  a 
royalist  again,  should  be  entrusted  with  an  important  share 
in  the  administration.^    But  the  chiefs  of  the  Moimtain 
judged  more  correctly.  They  knew  indeed,  as  well  as  Marat, 
that  Barere  was  a  man  utterly  without  faith  or  steadiness ; 
that,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  any  political  leaning,  his 
Wiling  was  not  towards  them ;  that  he  felt  for  the  Girondist 
party  that  faint  and  wavering  sort  of  preference  of  which 
alone  his  nature  was  susceptible ;  and  that,  if  he  had  been  at 
liberty  to  make  his  choice,  he  would  rather  have  murdered 
Bobespierre  and  Danton  than  Yergniaud  and  Gensonn^.  But 
they  justly  appreciated  that  levity  which  made  him  incapable 
wUSke  of  earnest  love  and  of  earnest  hatred,  and  that  meanness 
which  made  it  necessary  to  him  to  have  a  master.    In  truth, 
what  the  planters  of  Carolina  and  Louisiana  say  of  black  men 
with  flat  noses  and  woolly  hair  was  strictly  true  of  Barere. 
Tlie  curse  of  Canaan  was  upon  him.    He  was  bom  a  slave. 
BMeness  was  an  instinct  in  him.     The  impulse  which 
dnm  him  from  a  party  in  adversity  to  a  party  in  prosperity 
wm  as  irresistible  as  that  which  drives  the  cuckoo  and  the 
swallow  towards  the  sun  when  the  dark  and  cold  months  are 
apjpKMching.     The  law  which  doomed  him  to  be  the  humble 
aMendaat  of  stronger  spirite  resembled  the  law  which  binds 
Urn  pilot-fish  to  the  shark.     Ken  ye,"  said  a  shrewd  Scoteh 
kriy  Wflio  was  asked  his  opinion  of  James  the  First,    Ken  ye 

*    |»  tht  KbUeiste  of  the  14th  July,  1793.  Marat  wai  stabbed  on  the  eTcning 
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a  John  Ape  ?  .  If  I  have  Jacko  by  the  oollary  I  can  make  him 
bite  70a ;  but,  if  jou  have  Jacko,  you  can  make  him  bite  me." 
Jnst  such  a  creatore  was  Bar^.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Girondists  he  would  have  been  eager  to  proscribe  the  Jacobins; 
he  was  just  as  ready,  in  the  gripeof  the  Jacobins,  to  proscribe 
the  Girondists.  On  the  fidelity  of  such  a  man  the  heads  of 
the  Mountain  could  not,  of  course,  reckon ;  but  they  yalued 
their  conquest  as  the  very  easy  and  not  very  delicate  lover  in 
Ck)i^reYe's  lively  song  vsJued  the  conquest  of  a  prostitute  of 
a  different  kind.  Bar^re  was,  like  Chloe,  &lse  and  common ; 
but  he  was,  like  Chloe,  constant  while  possessed;  and  they 
asked  no  more.  They  needed  a  service  which  he  was  perfectly 
competent  to  perform.  Destitute  as  he  was  of  alt  the  talents 
both  of  an  active  and  of  a  speculative  statesman^  he  could  with 
great  facility  draw  up  a  report^  or  make  a  speech  on  any  sub- 
ject and  on  any  side.  If  other  people  would  furnish  &cts  and 
thoughts,  he  could  always  furnish  phrases ;  and  this  talent 
was  absolutely  at  the  command  of  his  owners  for  the  time 
being.  Nor  hod  he  excited  any  angry  passion  among  those  to 
whom  he  had  hitherto  been  opposed.  They  felt  no  more 
hatred  tp  him  than  they  felt  to  the  horses  which  dragged  the 
cannon  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg.  The  horses  had  only  done  according  to  their  kind, 
and  would,  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  drag  with 
equal  vigour  and  equal  docility  the  guns  of  the  republic,  and 
therefore  ought  not  merely  to  be  spared,  but  to  be  well  fed  and 
curried.  So  was  it  with  Bar^re.  He  was  of  a  nature  so  low 
that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  he  could  properly  be  an  ob- 
ject of  the  hostility  of  reasonable  beings.  He  had  not  been 
an  enemy ;  he  was  not  now  a  Mend.  But  he  had  been  an 
fumoyance ;  and  he  would  now  be  a  help. 

But,  though  the  heads  of  the  Mountain  pardoned  this  man, 
and  admitted  him  into  partnership  with  themselves,  it  was  not 
^thout  exacting  pledges  such  as  made  it  impossible  for  him, 
ftlse  and  fickle  as  he  was,  ever  again  to  find  admission  into  the 
ranks  which  he  had  deserted.  That  was  truly  a  terrible  sa- 
crament by  which  they  admitted  the  apostate  into  their  com- 
munion. They  demanded  of  him  that  he  should  himself  take 
the.  most  prominent  part  in  murdering  his  old  friends.  To 
refuse  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth.  But  what  is  life 
worth  when  it  is  only  one  long  agony  of  remorse  and  shame  P 
Tbeae^  however,  are  feelings  of  which  it  is  idle  to  talk,  when 
we  are  considering  the  conduct  of  such  a  man  as  Bar^re.  He 
undertook  the  task,  mounted  the  tribune,  and  told  the  Ck>n- 
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Tention  that  the  time  was  come  for  taking  the  stem  attitude 
of  jtittioe,  and  for  striking  at  all  conspirators  without  distinc- 
tion. He  then  moved  that  Buzot,  Barbaronx^  Potion,  and 
thirteen  other  deputies,  should  be  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law,  or^  in  otiier  words,  beheaded  without  a  trial ;  and 
that  Yergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  and  six  others,  should  be 
impeached*    The  motion  was  carried  without  debate. 

We  have  already  seen  ¥dth  what  efi&onterj  Bar^  has 
denied,  in  these  Memoirs,  that  he  took  any  part  against  the 
Girondists.  Thisdenial,  we  think,  was  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  make  his  iniiEuny  complete.  The  most  impudent  of  all  lies 
was  a  fit  companion  for  the  foulest  of  all  murders. 

Bardie,  however,  had  not  yet  earned  his  pardon.  The 
Jacobin  party  contained  one  gang  which,  even  in  that  pariy, 
was  pre-eminent  in  every  mean  and  every  savage  vice,  a  gang 
flo  low-minded  and  so  inhuman  that,  compared  with  them, 
Bobespierre  might  be  called  magnanimous  and  merciful.  0£ 
these  wretches  Hubert  was  perhaps  the  best  representative. 
SBs  &vourite  amusement  was  to  torment  and  insult  the 
miserable  remains  of  that  great  family  which,  having  ruled 
France  during  eight  hundred  years,,  had  now  beccone  an  ob- 
ject of  pity  to  the  humblest  axiisan  or  peasant.  The  influence 
of  this  man,  and  of  men  like  him,  Induced  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  to  determine  that  Marie  Antoinette  should  be 
sent  to  the  scaffold.  Bar^re  was  again  summoned  to  his  duty* 
Only  four  days  after  he  had  proposed  the  decrees  against  the 
Girondist  deputies  he  again  moimted  the  tribune,  in  order  to 
move  that  the  Queen  should  be  brought  before  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  Tribunal.  He  was  improving  fast  in  the  society  of 
his  new  allies.  When  he  asked  for  the  heads  of  Yergniaud 
and  P^on  he  had  spoken  like  a  man  who  had  some  slight 
sense  of  his  own  gmlt  and  degradation :  he  had  said  little ; 
and  that  little  had  not  been  violent.  The  office  of  expatiating 
oathe  g^tof  his  old  friends  he  had  left  to  Saint  Just.  Very 
diffneent  was  Bardre's  second  appearance  in  the  character  of 
an  aacnser.  He  now  cried  out  for  blood  in  the  eager  tones  of 
ilialnie  and  burning  thirst,  and  raved  against  the  Austrian 
HOMH  with  the  virulence  natural  to  a  coward  who  finds  him-; 
flalCat;Iiberty  to  outrage  that  which  he  has  feared  and  envied. 
W^hlt^  already  exposed  the  shameless  mendacity  with  which, 
ift  Hemoirs,  he  attempts  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own 
filk4PI  fi^  guiltless. 

-ftpJHlP.flir  ^  which  the  fallen  Queen  ¥ras  dragged,  already 
timi^llHIiluilf  dead,  to  her  doom  Bar^  regaled  Bobespiene 
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and  some  other  Jacobins  at  a  tavern.  Bobespierre's  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  cansed  some  surprise  to  tliose  who  knew 
how  long  and  how  bitterly  it  was  his  natore  to  hate.  Bobes- 
pierre  of  the  party ! "  mattered  Saint  Just.  Bar^re  is  the 
only  man  whem  Bobespierre  has  forgiven."  We  have  an 
account  of  this  singular  repast  from  one  of  the  guests. 
Bobespierre  condemned  the  senseless  brutality  with  which 
Hubert  had  conducted  the  proceedings  against  the  Austrian 
woman,  and,  in  talking  on  that  subject,  became  so  much 
excited  that  he  broke  his  plate  in  the  violence  of  his  gesticu- 
lation. Bar^re  exclaimed  that  the  guillotine  had  cut  a  diplo- 
matic knot  which  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  untie.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  Beaime  and  the  Champagne,  between 
the  ragoiit  of  thrushes  and  the  partridge  with  truffles,  he 
fervently  preached  his  new  political  creed.  The  vessel  of 
the  revolution,"  he  said,  "  can  float  into  port  only  on  waves 
of  blood.  We  must  begin  with  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  That  rubbish 
must  be  swept  away." 

As  he  talked  at  table  he  talked  in  the  Convention.  His 
peculiar  style  of  oratory  was.  now  formed.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether without  ingenuity  and  liveliness.  But  in  any  other 
age  or  country  it  would  have  been  thought  unfit  for  the  de- 
liberations of  a  grave  assembly,  and  still  more  imfit  for  state 
papers.  It  might,  perhaps,  succeed  at  a  meeting  of  a  Pro- 
testant Association  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  a  Bepeal  dinner  in 
Ireland,  after  men  had  well  drunk,  or  in  an  American  oration 
on  tie  fourth  of  July.  No  legislative  body  would  now  endure 
it.  But  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  the  Convention,  the 
old  laws  of  composition  were  held  in  as  much  contempt  as 
the  old  government  or  the  old  creed.  Correct  and  noble  dic- 
tion belonged,  like  the  etiquette  of  Versailles  and  the  solem- 
nities of  Notre  Dame,  to  an  age  which  had  passed  away. 
Just  as  a  swarm  of  ephemeral  constitutions,  democratic, 
directorial,  and  consular,  sprang  fix)m  the  decay  of  the  ancient 
monarchy ;  just  as  a  swarm  of  new  superstitions,  the  worship 
of  the  Goddess  of  Beason,  and  the  fooleries  of  the  Theo- 
philanthropists,  sprang  from  the  decay  of  the  ancient  Church; 
even  so,  out  of  the  decay  of  the  ancient  French  eloquence 
sprang  new  fashions  of  eloquence,  for  the  understanding  of 
which  new  grammars  and  dictionaries  were  necessary.  The 
same  innovating  spirit  which  altered  the  common  phrases  of 
salutation,  which  turned  hundreds  of  Johns  and  Peters  into 
Scscvolas  and  Aristogitons,  and  which  expelled  Sunday  and 
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Monday,  Jonnarj  and  February,  Lady-day  and  ChristmaSy 
from  the  calendar,  in  order  to  substitate  Decadi  and  Primidi, 
NiYOse  and  Pluyiose,  Feasts  of  Opinion  and  Feasts  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  changed  all  the  forms  of  official  correspond- 
ence. For  the  calm,  guarded,  and  sternly  courteous  language 
which  governments  had  long  been  accustomed  to  employ^ 
were  substituted  puns,  interjections,  Ossianic  rants,  rhetoric 
worthy  only  of  a  schoolboy,  scurrility  worthy  only  of  a  fish- 
wife. Of  the  phraseology  which  was  now  thought  to  be  pecu- 
liarly well  suited  to  a  report  or  a  manifesto  Bar^re  had  a 
greater  command  than  any  man  of  his  time,  and,  during  the 
short  and  sharp  paroxysm  of  the  revolutionary  delirium, 
passed  for  a  great  orator.  When  the  fit  was  over,  he  was 
considered  as  what  he  really  was,  a  man  of  quick  appre- 
hension and  fluent  elocution,  with  no  originality,  with  little 
information,  and  ¥dth  a  taste  as  bad  as  his  heart.  His 
B^K>rts  were  popularly  called  Carmagnoles.  A  few  months 
ago  we  should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  conveying  to  an 
English  reader  an  exact  notion  of  the  state  papers  to  which 
this  appellation  was  given.  Fortunately  a  noble  and  distin- 
guished person,  whom  her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  thought 
qualified  to  fill  the  most  importajit  post  in  the  empire,  has 
made  our  task  easy.  Whoever  has  read  Lord  EUenborough's 
proclamations  is  able  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  a  Carmagnole. 

The  effect  which  Bar^re's  discourses  at  one  time  produced 
is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  perversion  of  the  national 
taste.  The  occasions  on  which  he  rose  were  frequently  such 
as  would  have  secured  to  the  worst  speaker  a  favourable 
hearing.  When  any  military  advantage  had  been  gained,  he 
was  generally  deputed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to 
announce  the  good  news.  The  hall  resounded  with  applause 
as  he  mounted  the  tribune,  holding  the  despatehes  in  his 
hand.  Deputies  and  strangers  listened  with  delight  while  he 
told  them  that  victory  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  that  the 
guineas  of  Pitt  had  been  vainly  lavished  to  hire  machines 
six  feet  high,  carrying  guns ;  that  the  flight  of  the  English 
leopard  deserved  to  be  celebrated  by  Tyrtceus  ;  and  that  the 
itl^etre  dug  out  of  the  cellars  of  Paris  had  been  turned  into 
Unmder,  which  would  crush  the  Titan  brethren,  (Jeorge  and 

Moaawhile  the  trial  of  the  accused  Girondists,  who  were 
tntar  arrest  in  Paris,  came  on.  They  flattered  themselves 
friflir »  nin  hope  of  escape.  They  placed  some  reliance  on 
ttriirlaiioeence,  and  some  reliance  on  their  eloquence.  They 
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ihotight  that  shame  would  sitffioe  to  resbiun  any  man,  Iiow- 
ever  Tiolent  and  croel,  from  publicly  committing  the  flagrant 
iniqnitj  of  condemning  them  to  death.  The  Beyolntkmarf 
IHbnnal  was  new  to  its  fimctions.  No  member  of  the  Con* 
rention  had  yet  been  executed ;  and  it  was  probable  that  the 
boldest  J acobin  would  shrink  from  being  the  first  to  violate  the 
sanctity  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

The  proceedings  lasted  some  days,  (jensonn^  and  Brissot 
defended  themselves  vdth  great  ability  and  presence  of  mind 
against  the  vile  H^rt  and  Chanmette,  who  appeared  as 
accusers.  The  eloquent  voice  of  Yergniaud  was  heard  for 
the  last  time.  He  pleaded  his  own  cause  and  that  of  his 
friends,  with  such  force  of  reason  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment that  a  murmtir  of  pity  and  admiration  rose  from  the 
audience.  Nay,  the  court  itself  not  yet  accustomed  to  riot 
in  daily  carnage,  showed  signs  of  emotion.  The  sitting  was 
a^oumed ;  and  a  rumour  went  forth  that  there  would  be  an 
acquittaL  The  Jacobins  met,  breathing  vengeance.  Bobes- 
pierre  undertook  to  be  their  organ.  He  rose  on  the  following 
day  in  the  Convention,  and  proposed  a  decree  of  such  atrociiy 
that  even  among  the  acts  of  that  year  it  can  hardly  be  paral- 
leled. By  this  decree  the  tribunal  was  empowered  to  cut 
short  the  defence  of  the  prisoners,  to  pronounce  the  case 
clear,  and  to  pass  immediate  judgment.  One  deputy  made 
a  faint  op]X)8ition.  Harare  instantly  sprang  up  to  support 
Robespierre — Barfere,  the  federalist;  Bar^,  the  author  of 
that  Commission  of  Twelve  which  was  among  the  chief  causes 
of  the  hatred  borne  by  Paris  to  the  Girondists ;  Bar^re,  who 
in  these  Memoirs  denies  that  he  ever  took  any  part  against 
the  Girondists ;  Bardre,  who  has  the  effrontery  to  declare  that 
he  greatly  loved  and  esteemed  Vergniaud.  The  decree  was 
passed ;  and  the  tribunal,  without  suffering  the  prisoners  to 
conclude  what  they  had  to  say,  pronounced  them  guilty. 

The  following  day  was  the  saddest  in  the  sad  history  of 
the  Revolution.  The  sufferers  were  so  innocent,  so  brave,  so 
eloquent,  so  accomplished,  so  young.  Some  of  them  were 
graceful  and  handsome  youths  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty. 
Vergniaud  and  GensonnS  were  little  more  than  thirty.  They 
had  been  only  a  few  months  engaged  in  public  a&irs.  In  a 
few  months  tiie  fame  of  their  genius  had  filled  Europe :  and 
they  were  to  die  for  no  crime  but  this,  that  they  had  wished 
to  combine  order,  justice,  and  mercy  with  freedom.  Their 
great  fault  was  want  of  courage.    We  mean  want  of  political 
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courage— of  that  oonrage  which  is  proof  to  damonr  and 
abloqnj,  and  which  meets  great  emergencies  by  daring  and 
decisiye  measures.  Alas !  they  hdd  bat  too  good  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  proving  that  they  did  not  want  conrage  to  endure 
with  manly  cheerfulness  the  worst  that  could  be  inflicted  by 
such  tyrants  as  St.  Just,  and  such  slaves  as  Bar^re. 

They  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the  noble  cause. 
Madame  Boland  followed  tiiem  to  the  scaffold  with  a  spirit 
as  heroic  as  their  own.  Her  husband  was  in  a  safe  hiding- 
place,  but  could  not  bear  to  survive  her.  His  body  was 
found  on  the  high-road  near  Boueh.  He  had  fallen  on  his 
sword.  Condorcet  swallowed  opium.  At  Bordeaux  the  steel 
fdl  on  the  necks  of  the  bold  and  quick-witted  Guadet  and  of 
Barbaroux,  the  chief  of  those  enthusiasts  from  the  Ehone 
whose  valour,  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  tenth  of  August,  had 
turned  back  tiie  tide  of  battle  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Tuileries. 
In  a  field  near  the  Garonne  was  found  all  that  the  wolves  had 
left  of  P^on,  once  honoured,  greatly  indeed  beyond  his  de- 
serts, as  the  model  of  republican  virtue.  We  are  far  from 
regarding  even  the  best  of  the  Girondists  with  unmixed  ad- 
miration; but  history  owes  to  them  this  honourable  testi- 
mony, that,  being  free  to  choose  whether  they  would  be 
oppressors  or  victims,  they  deliberately  and  firmly  resolved 
rather  to  suffer  injustice  than  to  inflict  it. 

And  now  began  that  strange  period  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Beign  of  Terror.  The  Jacobins  had  prevailed.  This  was 
thdr  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.  The  Convention  was 
subjugated  and  reduced  to  profoimd  silence  on  the  highest 
questions  of  state.  The  sovereignty  passed  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  To  the  edicts  framed  by  that  Committee 
the  representative  assembly  did  not  venture  to  offer  even  the 
species  of  opposition  which  the  ancient  parliament  had 
fiiequently  offered  to  the  mandates  of  the  ancient  kings.  Six 
persons  held  the  chief  power  in  the  small  cabinet  which  now 
domineered  over  IVance — Robespierre,  St.  Just,  Couthon, 
OoDot^  Billaud,  and  Bar^re. 

To  some  of  these  men,  and  of  those  who  adhered  to  them, 
ifc  is  due  to  say  that  the  fanaticism  which  had  emancipated 
Hbtui  from  the  restraints  of  justice  and  compassion  had  eman- 
cipaied  them  also  from  the  dominion  of  vulgar  cupidity  and 
ef TOlgar  fear;  that,  while  hardly  knowing  where  to  find  an 
aiil^pnfe  of  a  few  francs  to  pay  for  a  dinner,  they  expended 
idUblMot  integrity  the  immense  revenue  which  they  collected 
IgrtriMiy  ivk  of  rapine;  and  that  they  were  ready,  in  support 
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of  iheir  cause,  to  mount  the  scaffold  ¥dth  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  the  J  fiJiowed  when  they  signed  the  death-warrants  of 
aristocrats  and  priests.  But  no  great  party  can  be  composed 
of  such  materials  as  these.  It  is  the  inevitable  law  that  such 
zealots  as  we  have  described  shall  collect  around  them  a 
multitude  of  slaves,  of  cowards,  and  of  libertines,  whose 
savage  tempers  and  licentious  appetites,  withheld  only  by  the 
dread  of  law  and  magistracy  from  the  worst  excesses,  are 
called  into  full  activity  by  the  hope  of  impunity.  A  £EU3tion 
which,  from  whatever  motive,  relaxes  the  great  laws  of 
morality  is  certain  to  be  joined  by  the  most  immoral  part  of 
the  community.  This  has  been  repeatedly  proved  in  reli- 
gious wars.  The  war  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Albigensiau 
war,  the  Huguenot  war,  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  all  originated 
in  pious  zeal.  That  zeal  inflamed  tiie  champions  of  the  church 
to  such  a  point  that  they  regarded  all  generosity  to  the  van- 
quished as  a  sinful  weakness.  The  infidel,  Hhe  heretic,  was 
to  be  run  down  like  a  mad  dog.  No  outrage  committed  by 
the  Catholic  warrior  on  the  miscreant  enemy  could  deserve 
punishment.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  boundless  license 
was  thus  given  to  barbarity  and  dissoluteness,  thousands  of 
wretches  who  cared  nothing  for  the  sacred  cause,  but  who 
were  eager  to  be  exempted  from  the  police  of  peaceful  cities, 
and  the  discipline  of  well-governed  camps,  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  the  faith.  The  men  who  had  set  up  that  stan- 
dard were  sincere,  chaste,  regardless  of  lucre,  and,  perhaps, 
where  only  themselves  were  concerned,  not  unforgiving ;  but 
round  that  standard  were  assembled  such  gangs  of  rogues, 
ravishers,  plunderers,  and  ferocious  bravoes,  as  were  scarcely 
ever  found  imder  the  flag  of  any  state  engaged  in  a  mere 
temporal  quarrel.  In  a  very  similar  way  was  the  Jacobin 
party  composed.  There  was  a  small  nucleus  of  enthusiasts ; 
round  that  nucleus  was  gathered  a  vast  mass  of  ignoble  de- 
pravity ;  and  in  aU  that  mass  there  was  nothing  so  depraved 
and  so  ignoble  as  Bar^re. 

Then  came  those  days  when  the  most  barbarous  of  all  codes 
was  administered  by  the  most  barbarous  of  all  tribunals ; 
when  no  man  could  greet  his  neighbours,  or  say  his  prayers, 
or  dress  his  hair,  without  danger  of  committing  a  capital 
crime ;  when  spies  lurked  in  every  comer ;  when  the  guillo- 
tine  was  long  and  hard  at  work  every  morning ;  when  the 
8  were  filled  as  close  as  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship ;  when  the 
Bn  ran  foaming  with  blood  into  the  Seine  ;  when  it  was 
h  to  be  great-niece  of  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards,  or 
•bzvther  of  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  express  a  doubt 
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whetlier  assignats  would  not  fall,  to  hint  that  the  English 
had  been  victorious  in  the  action  of  the  First  of  June,  to  hare 
a  copy  of  one  of  Burke's  pamphlets  locked  up  in  a  desk,  to 
laugh  at  a  Jacobin  for  taking  the  name  of  Cassius  or  Timoleon, 
or  to  call  the  Fifth  Sans-culottide  by  its  old  superstitious 
name  of  St.  Matthew's  Day.  While  the  daily  waggon-loads 
of  victims  were  carried  to  their  doom  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  the  Proconsuls  whom  the  sovereign  Committee  had 
sent  forth  to  the  departments  revelled  in  an  extravagance  of 
cruelty  unknown  even  in  the  capital.  The  knife  of  the  deadly 
machine  rose  and  fell  too  slow  for  their  work  of  slaughter. 
Long  rows  of  captives  were  mowed  down  with  grape  shot. 
Holes  were  made  in  the  bottom  of  crowded  barges.  Lyons 
was  turned  into  a  desert.  At  Arras  even  the  cruel  mercy  of 
a  speedy  death  was  denied  to  the  prisoners.  All  down  the 
Loire,  from  Saumur  to  the  sea,  great  flocks  of  crows  and  kites 
feasted  on  naked  corpses,  twined  together  in  hideous  em- 
braces. No  mercy  was  shown  to  sex  or  age.  The  number 
of  young  lads  and  of  girls  of  seventeen  who  were  murdered 
by  that  execrable  government  is  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds. 
Babies  torn  from  the  breast  were  tossed  from  pike  to  pike 
along  the  Jacobin  ranks.  One  champion  of  liberty  had  his 
pockets  well  stuffed  with  ears.  Another  swaggered  about 
with  the  finger  of  a  little  child  in  his  hat.  A  few  months 
had  sufficed  to  degrade  France  below  the  level  of  New 
Zealand. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  any  amount  of  public  danger  can 
justify  a  system  like  this,  we  do  not  say  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, we  do  not  say  on  the  principles  of  a  high  morality,  but 
even  on  principles  of  Machiavellian  policy.  It  is  true  that 
great  emergencies  call  for  activity  and  vigilance ;  it  is  true 
that  they  justify  severity  which,  in  ordinary  times,  would 
deserve  the  name  of  cruelty.  But  indiscriminate  severity 
can  never,  imder  any  circumstances,  be  usefdl.  It  is  plain 
that  the  whole  efficacy  of  punishment  depends  on  the  care 
with  which  the  guilty  are  distinguished.  Punishment  which 
ttiket  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  promiscuously  operates 
nierdtf  like  a  pestilence  or  a  great  convulsion  of  nature,  and 
has  no  more  tendency  to  prevent  offences  than  the  cholera, 
or  aa  earthquake  like  that  of  Lisbon,  would  have.  The 
enamj  for  which  the  Jacobin  administration  is  praised  was 
wuBntf  ISbe  energy  of  the  Malay  who  maddens  himself  with 
mbuttf  draws  his  knife,  and  runs  a-muck  through  the  streets, 
ililg  rig^t  and  left  at  friends  and  foes.    Such  has  never 
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been  the  energy  of  troly  great  rulers ;  of  Mizabeth,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Oliver,  or  of  Frederic.  Tliej  were  not,  indeed^ 
8cnq>aloxi8.  But,  had  they  been  less  scmptdons  than  they 
were,  the  strength  and  amplitude  of  their  minds  would  have 
preserved  them  from  crimes  such  as  those  which  the  small 
men  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  took  for  daring  strokes 
o£  policy.  The  great  Queen  who  so  long  held  her  own  against 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  against  temporal  and  spiritual 
arms;  the  great  Protector  who  governed  with  more  than 
regal  power,  in  despite  both  of  royalists  and  republicans ;  the 
great  King  who,  with  abeaten  ajrmy  and  an  exhausted  trea- 
sury, defended  his  little  dominions  to  the  last  against  the 
united  efforts  of  Bussia,  Austria,  and  France ;  with  what 
scorn  would  they  have  heard  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the  disaffected  vdthout  send- 
ing school-boys  and  school-girls  to  death  by  cart-loads  and 
boat-loads ! 

The  popular  notion  is,  we  believe,  that  the  leading  Ter- 
torists  were  wicked  men,  but,  at  the  same  time,  great  men. 
We  can  see  nothing  great  about  them  but  their  vdckedness. 
That  their  policy  was  daringly  original  is  a  vulgar  error. 
Their  policy  is  as  old  as  the  oldest  acooimts  which  we  have 
of  human  misgovemment.  It  seemed  new  in  France  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century  only  because  it  had  been  long  disused, 
for  excellent  reasons,  by  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind. 
But  it  has  always  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  in  savage  and 
half  savage  nations,  and  is  the  chief  cause  which  prevents 
such  nations  from  m«.king  advances  towards  civilisation. 
Thousands  of  deys,  of  bejrs,  of  pachas,  of  rajahs,  of  nabobs, 
have  shown  themselves  as  great  masters  of  statecraft  as  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Bjezzar,  we 
imagine,  was  superior  to  any  of  them  in  their  new  line.  In 
fiEict,  there  is  not  a  petty  tyrant  in  Asia  or  Africa  so  dull  or 
so  unlearned  as  not  to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  business  of 
Jacobin  police  and  Jacobin  finance.  To  behead  people  by 
scores  without  caring  whether  they  are  guilty  or  innocent ; 
to  wring  money  out  of  the  rich  by  the  help  of  jailers  and 
executioners ;  to  rob  the  public  creditor,  and  to  put  him  to 
death  if  he  remonstrates ;  to  take  loaves  by  force  out  of  the 
bakers'  shops ;  to  clothe  and  moimt  soldiers  by  seizing  on 
one  man's  wool  and  linen,  and  on  another  man's  horses  and 
■addles,  without  compensation ;  is  of  all  modes  of  governing 
file  simplest  and  most  obvious.  Of  its  morality  we  at  present 
saj  nothing.   But  surely  it  requires  no  capacity  beyond  that 
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of  a  barbarian  or  a  child.  Bymeans  like  those  which  we  have 
deacribed^  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  imdoubtedly  suc- 
ceeded, for  a  short  tune,  in  enforcing  profound  submission^ 
and  in  raising  immense  funds.  But  to  enforce  submission  hj 
botcheryy  and  to  raise  funds  by  spoliation,  is  not  statesman- 
ahip.  The  real  statesman  is  he  who,  in  troubled  times,  keeps 
down  the  turbulent  without  unnecessarily  harassing  the  well- 
affected;  and  who,  when  great  pecuniary  resources  are  needed, 
provides  for  the  public  exigencies  without  violating  the  secu- 
rity of  property  and  drying  up  the  sources  of  future  pros- 
perity. Such  a  statesman,  we  are  confident,  might,  in  1798, 
have  preserved  the  independence  of  France  without  shedding 
a  drop  of  innocent  blood,  without  plundering  a  single  ware- 
house. Unhappily,  the  Bepublic  was  subject  to  men  who 
were  mere  demagogues  and  in  no  sense  statesmen.  They 
could  declaim  at  a  club.  They  could  lead  a  rabble  to  mis- 
chief. But  they  had  no  skill  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  an 
empire.  The  want  of  skill  they  supplied  for  a  time  by 
atrociiy  and  blind  violence.  For  legislative  ability,  fiscal 
ability,  military  abUity,  diplomatic  ability,  they  had  one  sub- 
stitute, the  guillotine.  Indeed  their  exceeding  ignorance, 
and  the  barrenness  of  their  invention,  are  the  best  excuse  for 
their  murders  and  robbories.  We  reaUy  believe  that  they 
would  not  have  cut  so  many  throats,  and  picked  so  many 
pockets,  if  they  had  known  how  to  govern  in  any  other  way. 

That  under  their  administration  the  war  against  the  Euro- 
pean Coalition  was  successfully  conducted  is  true.  But  that 
war  had  been  successfiilly  conducted  before  their  elevation, 
and  continued  to  be  successfully  conducted  after  their  falL 
TeiTor  was  not  the  order  of  the  day  when  Brussels  opened  its 
gates  to  Dumourier.  Terror  had  ceased  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  when  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  were  conquered  by 
Boiiaparte.  The  truth  is,  that  France  was  saved,  not  by  the 
Gommittee  of  Public  Safety,  but  by  the  energy,  patriotism, 
and  valour  of  the  French  people.  Those  high  qualities  were 
?i0torioiii8  in  spite  of  the  incapacity  of  rulers  whose  adminis- 
tmttnn  was  a  tissue,  not  merely  of  crimes,  but  of  blunders. 

We  have  not  time  to  tell  how  the  leaders  of  the  savage 
fcntMii  at  length  began  to  avenge  mankind  on  each  other ; 
koiT'tte  craven  H<Sbert  was  dragged  wailing  and  trembling 
to  Ids  doom ;  how  the  nobler  Danton,  moved  by  a  late  re- 
pWhMM^  strove  in  vain  to  repair  the  evil  which  he  had 
WMj^U^  and  half  redeemed  the  great  crime  of  September  by 
iMBft^f  jenoountering  death  in  the  cause  of  mercy. 

X  2 
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Oar  bosineBS  is  ¥dih  Barere.  In  all  those  things  he  was 
not  only  consentix^,  but  eagerly  and  joyonsly  forward.  Not 
merely  was  he  one  of  the  guilty  administration.  He  was  the 
man  to  whom  was  especially  assigned  the  olBce  of  proposing 
and  defending  outrages  on  justice  and  humanity,  and  of  fur- 
nishing to  atrocious  schemes  an  appropriate  garb  of  atrocious 
rodomontade.  Barere  first  proclaimed  from  the  tribune  of 
the  Convention  that  terror  must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It 
was  by  Harare  that  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris  was 
provided  with  the  aid  of  a  public  accuser  worthy  of  such  a 
court,  the  in&mous  Fouquier  Tinville.  It  was  Bar^  who, 
when  one  of  the  old  members  of  the  National  Assembly  had 
been  absolved  by  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal,  gave  orders 
that  a  fresh  jury  should  be  summoned.  Acquit  one  of  the 
National  Assembly !  he  cried.  "  The  Tribunal  is  turning 
against  the  Bevolution."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
prisoner's  head  was  soon  in  the  basket.  It  was  Bar^  who 
moved  that  the  city  of  Lyons  should  be  destroyed.  Let  the 
plough,"  he  cried  from  the  tribune,  ^^pass  over  her.  Let  her 
name  cease  to  exist.  The  rebels  are  conquered ;  but  are  they 
all  exterminated  9  No  weakness.  No  mercy.  Let  every  one 
be  smitten.  Two  words  will  suffice  to  tell  ttie  whole.  Lyons 
made  war  on  liberty ;  Lyons  is  no  more."  When  Toulon 
was  taken  Barere  came  forward  to  announce  the  event.  "The 
conquest,"  said  the  apostate  Brissotine,  "  won  by  the  Moun- 
tain over  the  Brissotines  must  be  commemorated  by  a  mark 
set  on  the  place  where  Toulon  once  stood.  The  national 
thimder  must  crush  the  house  of  every  trader  in  the  town." 
When  Camille  Desmoulins,  long  distinguished  among  the 
republicans  by  zeal  and  ability,  dared  to  raise  his  eloquent 
voice  against  the  Beign  of  Terror,  and  to  point  out  the  close 
analogy  between  the  government  which  then  oppressed  Prance 
and  the  government  of  the  worst  of  the  Csesars,  Bar^  rose 
to  complain  of  the  weak  compassion  which  tried  to  revive  the 
hopes  of  the  aristocracy.  "  Whoever,"  he  said,  "  is  nobly 
bom  is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  Every  priest,  every  frequenter 
of  the  old  court,  every  lawyer,  every  banker,  is  a  man  to  be 
suspected.  Every  person  who  grumbles  at  the  course  which 
^ihe  Bevolution  takes  is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  There  are 
ole  castes  already  tried  and  condemned.  There  are  callings 
ck  carry  their  doom  with  them.  There  are  relations  of 
Od  which  the  law  regards  with  an  evil  eye.  Republicans 
jfrance !"  yelled  the  renegade  Girondist,  the  old  enemy  of 
the  Mountain — Bepublicans  of  Prance  !  the  Brissotines  led 
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you  by  gentle  means  to  slavery.  The  Mountain  leads  you  by 
strong  measures  to  freedom.  Oh !  who  can  count  the  evils 
which  a  false  compassion  may  produce  ?  "  When  the  friends 
of  Danton  mustered  courage  to  express  a  wish  that  the  Con- 
vention would  at  least  hear  him  in  his  own  defence  before  it 
sent  him  to  certain  death,  the  voice  of  Bar^re  was  the  loudest 
in  opposition  to  their  prayer.  When  the  crimes  of  Lebon, 
one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worst,  of  the  vicegerents  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  had  so  maddened  the  people 
of  the  Department  of  the  North  that  they  resorted  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
vention, Bar^re  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  accused  tyrant,  and 
threatened  the  petitioners  with  the  utmost  vengeance  of  the 
government.  "  These  charges,"  he  said,  "  have  been  sug- 
gested by  wily  aristocrats.  The  man  who  crushes  the  enemies 
of  the  people,  though  he  may  be  hurried  by  his  zeal  into  some 
excesses,  can  never  be  a  proper  object  of  censure.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  Lebon  may  have  been  a  little  harsh  as  to  form." 
One  of  the  small  irregularities  thus  gently  censured  was  this : 
Lebon  kept  a  wretched  man  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  the 
knife  of  the  guillotine,  in  order  to  torment  him,  by  reading 
to  him,  before  he  was  despatched,  a  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  were  supposed  to  be  such  as  would  aggravate  even  the 
bitterness  of  death.  "  But  what,"  proceeded  Barere,  "  is  not 
permitted  to  the  hatred  of  a  republican  against  aristocracy  P 
How  many  generous  sentiments  atone  for  what  may  perhaps 
seem  acrimonious  in  the  prosecution  of  public  enemies  ?  Re- 
volutionary measures  are  always  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect. 
Liberty  is  a  virgin  whose  veil  it  is  not  lawful  to  lift." 

After  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on  facts  which  would 
indeed,  of  themselves,  suffice  to  render  a  name  infamous,  but 
which  make  no  perceptible  addition  to  the  great  infamy  of 
Bardre.  It  would  be  idle,  for  example,  to  relate  how  he,  a 
man  of  letters,  a  member  of  an  Academy  of  Liscriptions,  was 
finemost  in  that  war  against  learning,  art,  and  history  which 
disgraced  the  Jacobin  government ;  how  he  recommended  a 
genieral  conflagration  of  libraries ;  how  he  proclaimed  that 
all  leoords  of  events  anterior  to  the  Revolution  ought  to  be 
dlMlioyed ;  how  he  laid  waste  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  pidled 
doim  monuments  consecrated  by  the  veneration  of  ages,  and 
MMved  on  the  wind  the  dust  of  ancient  kings.  He  was,  in 
Inrili^  seldom  so  well  employed  as  when  he  turned  for  a  mo- 
jmpfc  frma  making  war  on  the  living  to  make  war  on  the 
A. 
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weie  to  Horace^  what  Bosette  and  abottle  of  iced  champagne 
are  to  De-  Btenger.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  of 
fllanighter  his  heart  seemed  to  be  enlaiged,  and  his  &ncy  to 
becraae  nnusnaOy  fertile  of  conceits  and  gasconades.  Bobes* 
pierre,  St  Jnst,  and  BiUaud,  whose  barbaxitj  was  the  effect  ' 
of  tamest  and  gloomy  hatred,  were,  in  his  view,  men  who  1 
made  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  Orueltj  was  no  such  melancholy 
bofiiness,  to  be  gone  about  with  an  anstere  brow  and  a  whin- 
ing tone ;  it  was  a  recreation,  fitly  accompanied  by  singing 
and  laughing.  In  tmth,  Bobespierre  and  Bar^  might  be 
well  compared  to  the  two  renowned  hangmen  of  Lonis  the 
Eleventh.  They  were  alike  insensible  of  pity,  alike  bent  on 
haTOok.  But,  while  they  mnrdered,  one  of  them  fix>wned  and 
canted,  the  other  grinned  and  joked.  For  onr  own  part,  we 
prefer  Jean  qui  plewre  to  Jean  qui  riL 

In  the  midst  of  the  funeral  gloom  which  overhung  Paris, 
a  gaiety  stranger  and  more  ghastly  than  the  horrors  of  the 
prison  and  the  scaffold  distinguished  the  dwelling  of  Bar^. 
Erery  morning  a  crowd  of  suitors  assembled  to  implore  his 
protection.  He  came  forth  in  his  rich  dressing-gown,  went 
round  the  antechamber,  dispensed  smiles  and  promises  among 
ihe  obsequious  crowd,  addressed  himself  with  peculiar  ani^ 
mation  to  every  handsome  woman  who  appeared  in  the  circle, 
and  complimented  her  in  the  florid  style  of  Gascony  on  the 
bloom  of  her  cheeks  and  the  lustre  of  her  eyes.  When  he 
had  enjoyed  the  fear  and  anxiety  of  his  suppliants  he  dis- 
missed them,  and  flung  all  their  memorials  unread  into  the 
fire.  This  was  the  best  way,  he  conceived,  to  prevent  arrears 
of  business  firom  accumulating.  Here  he  was  only  an  imita- 
tor. Cardinal  Dubois  had  been  in  the  habit  of  clearing  his 
table  of  papers  in  the  same  way.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
pomt  in  wUch  we  could  point  out  a  resemblance  between 
tlie  worst  statesman  of  the  monarchy  and  the  worst  states- 
man of  the  republic. 

Of  Bardre's  peculiar  vein  of  pleasantry  a  notion  may  be 
fttmed  fix)m  an  anecdote  which  one  of  his  intimate  asso- 
mbOBf  a  juror  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  has  related.  A 
coufteaanwho  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  orgies  of  Clichy 
{■^knd  Bardre  to  use  his  power  against  a  head-dress  which 
Od  ao*  mit  her  style  of  fiEice,  and  which  a  rival  beauty  was 
1/ijimg  to  faring  into  fashion.  One  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
Mfilal  waa  summoned  and  received  the  necessary  orders. 
JriilMiaajy  Bardre  said,  was  again  rearing  its  front.  These 
W&W  iMigi'  were  counter-revolutionary.    He  had  reason  to 
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know  that  they  were  made  out  of  the  long  fair  hair  of  hand- 
some aristocrats  who  had  died  by  the  national  chopper. 
Every  lady  who  adorned  herself  with  the  relics  of  criminals 
might  justly  be  suspected  of  incivism.  This  ridiculous  lie 
imposed  on  the  authorities  of  Paris.  Female  citizens  were 
solemnly  warned  against  the  obnoxious  ringlets,  and  were 
left  to  choose  between  their  head-dresses  and  their  heads. 
Bar^re's  delight  at  the  success  of  this  fiEicetious  fiction  was 
quite  extravagant :  he  could  not  tell  the  story  without  going 
into  such  convulsions  of  laughter  as  made  his  hearers  hope 
that  he  was  about  to  choke.  There  was  something  peculiarly 
tickling  and  exhilarating  to  his  mind  in  this  grotesque  com- 
bination of  the  frivolous  with  the  horrible,  of  &lse  locks  and 
curling-irons  with  spouting  arteries  and  reeking  hatchets. 

But,  though  Bar^re  succeeded  in  earning  the  honourable 
nicknames  of  the  Witling  of  Terror,  and  the  Anacreon  of  the 
Guillotine,  there  was  one  place  where  it  was  long  remem- 
bered to  his  disadvantage  that  he  had,  for  a  time,  talked  the 
language  of  humanity  and  moderation.  That  place  was  the 
Jacobin  Club.  Even  after  he  had  borne  the  chief  part  in 
the  massacre  of  the  Girondists,  in  the  murder  of  the  Queen, 
in  the  destruction  of  Lyons,  he  durst  not  show  himself  within 
that  sacred  precinct.  At  one  meeting  of  the  society,  a  mem- 
ber complained  that  the  committee  to  which  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs  was  entrusted,  after  all  the  changes  which 
had  been  made,  still  contained  one  man  who  was  not  trust- 
worthy. Eobespierre,  whose  influence  over  the  Jacobins  was 
boundless,  undertook  the  defence  of  his  colleague,  owned 
there  was  some  ground  for  what  had  been  said,  but  spoke 
highly  of  Bar^re's  industry  and  aptitude  for  business.  This 
seasonable  interposition  silenced  the  accuser;  but  it  was 
long  before  the  neophyte  could  venture  to  appear  at  the  club. 

At  length  a  masterpiece  of  wickedness,  unique,  we  think, 
even  among  Bar^re's  great  achievements,  obtained  his  full 
pardon  even  from  that  rigid  conclave.  The  insupportable 
tyranny  of  the  CJommittee  of  Public  Safety  had  at  length 
brought  the  minds  of  men,  and  even  of  women,  into  a  fierce 
and  hard  temper,  which  defied  or  welcomed  death.  The  life 
whifJi  might  be  any  morning  taken  away,  in  consequence  of 
the  whisper  of  a  private  enemy,  seemed  of  little  value.  It 
was  something  to  die  after  smiting  one  of  the  oppressors ;  it 
•WM  something  to  bequeath  to  the  surviving  iyrants  a  terror 

d4  inferior  to  that  which  they  had  themselves  inspired, 
man  nature,  hunted  and  worried  to  the  utmost,  now 
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turned  furionslj  to  bay.  Fouquier  Tinville  was  a&aid  to 
walk  the  streets ;  a  pistol  was  snapped  at  CoUot  D'Herbois ; 
a  young  girl,  animated  apparently  by  the  spirit  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  attempted  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Robespierre. 
Suspicions  arose ;  she  was  searched ;  and  two  knives  were 
found  about  her.  She  was  questioned,  and  spoke  of  the 
Jacobin  domination  with  resolute  scorn  and  aversion.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  she  was  sent  to  the  guillotine.  Bar^re 
declared  from  the  tribime  that  the  cause  of  these  attempts 
was  evident.  Pitt  and  his  guineas  had  done  the  whole.  The 
English  Government  had  organized  a  vast  system  of  murder, 
had  armed  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and  had  now,  by 
similar  means,  attacked  two  of  the  most  eminent  friends  of 
liberty  in  France.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  imputa- 
tions were,  not  only  false,  but  destitute  of  all  show  of  toith. 
Nay,  they  were  demonstrably  absurd:  for  the  assassins  to 
whom  Bar^re  referred  rushed  on  certain  death,  a  sure  proof 
that  they  were  not  hirelings.  The  whole  wealth  of  England 
would  not  have  bribed  any  sane  person  to  do  what  Charlotte 
Corday  did.  But,  when  we  consider  her  as  an  enthusiast, 
her  conduct  is  perfectly  natural.  Even  those  French  writers 
who  are  childish  enough  to  believe  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment contrived  the  infernal  machine  and  strangled  the  Em- 
peror Paul  have  fully  acquitted  Mr.  Pitt  of  aU  share  in  the 
death  of  Marat  and  in  the  attempt  on  Robespierre.  Yet  on 
calumnies  so  futile  as  those  which  we  have  mentioned  did 
Bar^re  ground  a  motion  at  which  all  Christendom  stood 
aghast.  He  proposed  a  decree  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given  to  any  English  or  Hanoverian  soldier.*  His  Carmag- 
nole was  worthy  of  the  proposition  with  which  it  concluded. 

That  one  Englishman  should  be  spared,  that  for  the  slaves 
of  Gteorge,  for  the  human  machines  of  York,  the  vocabulary 
of  our  armies  should  contain  such  a  word  as  generosity,  this 
is  what  the  National  Convention  cannot  endure.    War  to  the 


*  IL  Hippolyte  Carnot  does  his  best 
to  iseaM  this  decree.  His  abase  of 
IT^tliml  is  merely  laughable.  England 
kM  flMungnd  to  deal  with  enemies  of  a 
IPWy  dMhwnt  sort  from  either  himself 
or  ait  hero.  One  disgraceful  blunder, 
tewnr»  we  think  it  right  to  notice. 

ILBnoljte  Carnot  asserts  that  a 
mttkm  amiar  to  that  of  Bar^re  was 
Mit  fal  tlM  Eb|fish  Ftoliament  by  the 
Jtato  ImA  nnnUiam.  This  assertion 
hldM,  W«ddyM.Hippol3rte  Carnot 
Ibidiit  ud  terms  of  the  motion 


of  which  he  speaks.  We  do  not  accuse 
him  of  intentional  misrepresentation ; 
but  we  confidently  accuse  him  of  extreme 
ignorance  and  temerity.  Our  readers 
will  be  amused  to  learn  on  what  au- 
thority he  has  ventured  to  publish  such 
a  fable.  He  quotes,  not  the  Journals  of 
the  Lords,  not  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates, but  a  ranting  message  of  the 
Executive  Directory  to  the  FiTe  Hun- 
dred, a  message,  too,  the  whole  meaning 
of  which  he  has  utterly  misunderstood. 
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death  a^iainsteTeiySiigUdx  soldier.  K  last  year,  at  Ihuikirk, 
quarter  had  been  refused  to  them  when  they  asked  it  on  their 
knees,  if  onr  troops  had  exterminated  them  ali,  instead  of 
sojOfering  them  to  infest  our  fortresses  by  their  presence,  the 
English  Government  would  not  have  renewed  its  attack  oil 
our  firontiers  this  year.  It  is  only  the  dead  man  who  never 
comes  back.  What  is  this  moral  pestilence  which  has  in* 
troduced  into  our  armies  &lse  ideas  of  humanity  9  That  the 
English  were  to  be  treated  with  indulgence  was  the  phi- 
lanthropic notion  of  the  Brissotines;  it  was  the  patriotic 
practice  of  Dumourier.  But  humanity  consists  in  extermi- 
nating our  enemies.  No  mercy  to  the  execrable  Englishman. 
Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  true  Frenchman;  for  he 
knows  that  he  belongs  to  a  nation  revolutionary  as  nature, 
powerful  as  freedom,  ardent  as  the  saltpetre  which  she  has 
just  torn  from  the  entrails  of  the  earth.  Soldiers  of  liberty, 
when  victory  places  Englishmen  at  your  mercy,  strike !  None 
of  them  must  return  to  the  servile  soil  of  Great  Britain ;  none 
must  pollute  the  free  soil  of  Prance." 

The  Convention,  thoroughly  tamed  and  silenced,  acquiesced 
in  Bar^re's  motion  without  debate.  And  now  at  last  the 
doors  of  the  Jacobin  Club  were  thrown  open  to  the  disciple 
who  had  surpassed  his  masters.  He  was  admitted  a  member 
by  ncclamation,  and  was  soon  selected  to  preside. 

For  a  time  he  was  not  without  hope  that  his  decree  would 
be  carried  into  fiill  effect.  Intelligence  arrived  from  the  seat 
of  war  of  a  sharp  contest  between  some  French  and  English 
troops,  in  which  the  Bepnblicans  had  the  advantage,  and  in 
which  no  prisoners  had  been  made.  Such  things  happen  oc- 
casionally in  all  wars.  Bar&re,  however,  attributed  the  fero- 
city of  this  combat  to  his  darling  decree,  and  entertained  the 
Convention  with  another  Carmagnole. 

"  The  Republicans,"  he  said,  "  saw  a  division  in  red  uni- 
form at  a  distance.  The  red-coats  are  attacked  with  the 
bayonet.  Not  one  of  them  escapes  the  blows  of  the  Re- 
publicans. All  the  red-coats  have  been  killed.  No  mercy, 
no  indulgence,  has  been  shown  towards  the  villains.  Not  an 
Englishman  whom  the  Republicans  could  reach  is  now  living. 
How  many  prisoners  should  you  guess  that  we  have  made  ? 
One  single  prisoner  is  the  result  of  this  great  day." 

And  now  this  bad  man's  craving  for  blood  had  become 
insatiable.  The  more  he  quaffed,  the  more  he  thirsted.  He 
had  begun  with  the  English ;  but  soon  he  came  do>vn  with  a 
proposition  for  new  massacres.      All  the  troops,"  he  said. 
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*?ot  dia  cooleseed  tyrantB  in  gaxrison  ai  Cond^  YaLenciennes,! 
Le  Q116SDOJ,  and  Landiecies,. ought  tOibe  put. to  the  sword 
unless  they  sorrender  at  discretion  in  twenty-finir  hours. 
The  English,  of  course,  will  be  admitted  to  no  capitnlatioui 
whatever.  With  the  "Kngiish  we  haye  no  treaty  but  death* 
As  to  the  rest,  surrender  at  discretion  in  twenty-four  hoursy 
or  death,  these  are  our  conditions.  If  the  slaves  resist,  let 
them  feel  the  edge  of  the  sword."  And  then  he  waxed 
fiu)etious.  On  these  terms  the  Bepublic  is  willing  to  give 
thema  lesson  in  the  artof  war."  At  that  jest,  some  hearers, 
worthy  of  such  a  speaker,  set  up  a  laugh.  Then  he  became 
serious  again.  Let  the  enemy  perish,"  he  cried ;  I  have 
already  said  it  from  this  tribune.  It  is  only  the  dead  man 
who  never  comes  back.  Slings  willnot  conspire  against  us  in 
the  grave.  Armies  will  not  fight  against  us  when  they  are 
annihilated.  Let  our  war  with  them  be  a  war  of  extermina* 
tkm.  What  pily  is  due  to  slaves  whom  the  Emperor  leads 
to  war  under  the  cane;  whom  the  King  of  Prussia  beats  to  the 
shambles  with  the  flat  of  the  sword ;  and  whom  the  Duke  of 
York  makes  drunk  with  rum  and  ginP"  And  at  the  rum  and 
gin  the  Mountain  and  the  galleries  laughed  again. 

If  Bar^re  had  been  able  to  effect  his  purpose,  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  he  would  have 
brought  on  the  human  race.  No  government,  however  avesse 
to  cruelty,  could,  in  justice  to  its  own  subjects,  have  given 
quarter  to  enemies  who  gave  none.  Eetaliation  would  have 
been,  not  merely  justifiable,  but  a  sacred  duty.  It  would 
have  been  necessary  for  Howe  and  Nelson  to  make  every 
French  sailor  whom  they  took  walk  the  plank.  England  has 
no  peculiar  reason  to  dread  the  introduction  of  such  a  system. 
On  the  contrary,  the  operation  of  Bar^re's  new  law  of  war 
would  have  been  more  unfavourable  to  his  countrymen  than 
to  ours ;  for  we  believe  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
ihe  war,  there  never  was  a  time  at  which  the  number  of 
Ftraneh  prisoners  in  England  was  not  greater  than  the  number 
of  English  prisoners  in  France ;  and  so,  we  apprehend,  it 
win  be  in  all  wars  while  England  retains  her  maritime  su- 
periority. Had  the  muuderous  decree  of  the  Convention 
ban  m  force  from  1794  to  1815,  we  are  satisfied  that,  for 
ewj  Englishman  slain  by  the  French,  at  least  three  French- 
■MfWDuld  have  been  put  to  the  sword  by  the  English.  It 
ii^  ilimfiire,  not  as  Englishmen,  but  as  members  of  the 
gClpii  fodfliy  of  mankind,  that  we  speak  with  indignation 
"tg^htiBUBt  of  the  change  which  Bar^re  attempted  to  iotro- 
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beginning  to  meditate  conquest  beyond  the  Alps  and  the 
Shine.  She  was  now  more  fonnidable  to  her  neighbours  than 
ever  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been.  And  now  the  Beyolu- 
tionarj  Tribunal  of  Paris  was  not  content  with  forty,  fifty, 
sixty  heads  in  a  morning.  It  was  just  after  a  series  of  vic- 
tories, which  destroyed  the  whole  force  of  the  single  argu- 
ment which  has  been  urged  in  defence  of  the  system  of  tenor, 
that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  resolved  to  infuse  into 
that  system  an  energy  hitherto  unkiown.  It  was  proposed 
to  reconstruct  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  to  ooll^  in 
the  space  of  two  pages  the  whole  revolutionary  jurisprudence. 
Lists  of  twelve  judges  and  fifty  jurors  were  made  out  from 
among  the  fiercest  Jacobins.  The  substantive  law  was  simply 
this,  that  whatever  the  tribunal  should  think  pernicious  to  the 
republic  was  a  capital  crime.  The  law  of  evidence  was  simply 
this,  that  whatever  satisfied  the  jurors  was  sufficient  proof. 
The  law  of  procedure  v^as  of  a  piece  with  everything  else. 
There  was  to  be  an  advocate  against  the  prisoner,  and  no  ad- 
vocate for  him.  It  was  expressly  declared  that,  if  the  jurors 
were  in  any  manner  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner, 
they  might  convict  him  without  hearing  a  single  witness.  The 
only  punishment  which  the  court  could  inflict  was  death. 

Bobespierre  proposed  this  decree.  When  he  had  read  it,  a 
murmur  rose  from  the  convention.  The  fear  which  had  long 
restrained  the  deputies  from  opposing  the  Committee  was 
overcome  by  a  stronger  fear.  Every  man  felt  the  knife  at  his 
throat.  "  The  decree,"  said  one,  "  is  of  grave  importance. 
I  move  that  it  be  printed,  and  that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 
If  such  a  measure  were  adopted  without  time  for  considera- 
tion, I  would  blow  my  brains  out  at  once."  The  motion  for 
adjournment  was  seconded.  Then  Bar^re  sprang  up.  It  is 
impossible,"  he  said,  ^^that  there  can  be  any  difference  of 
opinion  among  us  as  to  a  law  like  this,  a  law  so  fiivourable 
in  all  respects  to  patriots ;  a  law  which  insures  the  speedy 
punishment  of  conspirators.  If  there  is  to  be  an  adjourn- 
ment, I  must  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  for  more  than  three 
days."  The  opposition  was  overawed ;  the  decree  was  passed ; 
and,  during  the  six  weeks  which  followed,  the  havock  was  such 
as  had  never  been  known  before. 

And  now  the  evil  was  beyond  endurance.  That  timid 
nMgoriiy  which  had  for  a  time  supported  the  Girondists, 
ind  which  had,  after  their  fall,  contented  itself  with  regis- 
toklng  in  silence  the  decrees  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Siftty,  at  length  drew  courage  frt>m  despair.    Leaders  of 
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sure  in  killing  a  prisoner,  they  may  kill  him  themselves,  and 
eat  him  too,  like  savages  as  tiiey  are/'  This  was  the  senti- 
ment of  the  whole  army.  Bonaparte,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood war,  who  at  JsSb,  and  elsewhere  gave  ample  proof  that 
lie  was  not  unwilling  to  strain  the  laws  of  war  to  their  utmost 
rigour,  and  whose  hatred  of  England  amounted  to  a  folly, 
always  spoke  of  Bar^re's  decree  with  loathing,  and  boasted 
that  the  army  had  refused  to  obey  the  Convention. 

Such  disobedience  on  the  part  of  any  other  class  of  citizens 
would  have  been  instantly  punished  by  wholesale  massacre ; 
but  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  aware  that  the  dis- 
cipline which  had  tamed  the  unwarlike  population  of  the  fields 
and  cities  might  not  answer  in  camps.  To  fling  people  by 
scores  out  of  a  boat,  and,  when  they  catch  hold  of  it,  to  chop 
off  their  fingers  with  a  hatchet,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  agree- 
able pastime  for  a  thoroughbred  Jacobin,  when  the  sufferers 
are,  as  at  Nantes,  old  confessors,  yoimg  girls,  or  women  with 
child.  But  such  sport  might  prove  a  little  dangerous  if  tried 
upon  grim  ranks  of  grenadiers,  marked  with  the  scars  of  Hond- 
schoote,  and  singed  by  the  smoke  of  Fleurus. 

Bardre,  however,  found  some  consolation.  If  he  could  not 
succeed  in  murdering  the  English  and  the  Hanoverians,  he 
was  amply  indemnified  by  a  new  and  vast  slaughter  of  his  own 
countrymen  and  countrywomen.  If  the  defence  which  has 
been  set  up  for  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
had  been  well  founded,  if  it  had  been  true  that  they  governed 
with  extreme  severity  only  because  the  republic  was  in  extreme 
peril,  it  is  clear  that  the  severity  would  have  diminished  as 
the  peril  diminished.  But  the  fact  is,  that  those  cruelties  for 
which  the  public  danger  is  made  a  plea  became  more  and  more 
enormous  as  the  danger  became  less  and  less,  and  reached  the 
fbU  height  when  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  at  all.  In 
the  autumn  of  1793,  there  was  undoubtedly  reason  to  appre- 
liend  that  France  might  be  unable  to  maintain  the  struggle 
ftgainst  the  European  coalition.  The  enemy  was  triumphant 
on  Hie  firontiers.  More  than  half  the  departments  disowned 
ibe  authority  of  the  Convention.  But  at  ^at  time  eight  or  ten 
nedoi  a  day  were  thought  an  ample  allowance  for  the  guillotine 
ct  ibe  capital.  In  the  summer  of  1794,  Bordeaux,  Toulon, 
Gaen^  Lyons,  Marseilles,  had  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of 
Aria.  The  French  arms  were  victorious  under  the  Pyrenees 
wmA  imthftHftmbrr  Brussels  had  fallen.  Prussiahadannounced 
hmt  Igf^ffw^iSA"  of  withdrawing  firom  the  contest.  The  Bepublic, 
M>]mgQr  content  with  defending  her  own  independence,  was 
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beginning  to  meditate  conquest  beyond  the  Alps  and  the 
Shine.  She  Was  now  more  formidable  to  her  neighbours  than 
e^er  Lonis  the  Fomteenth  had  been.  And  now  the  Beyolu- 
tionarj  Tribunal  of  Paris  was  not  content  with  forty,  fifty, 
sixty  heads  in  a  morning.  It  was  just  after  a  series  of  vic- 
tories, which  destroyed  the  whole  force  of  the  single  argu- 
ment which  has  been  urged  in  defence  of  the  system  of  terror, 
that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  resolved  to  infuse  into 
that  system  an  energy  hitherto  unknown.  It  was  proposed 
to  reconstruct  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  to  collect  in 
the  space  of  two  pages  the  whole  revolutionary  jurisprudence. 
Lists  of  twelve  judges  and  fifty  jurors  were  made  out  firom 
among  the  fiercest  Jacobins.  The  substantive  law  was  simply 
this,  that  whatever  the  tribunal  should  think  pernicious  to  the 
republic  was  a  capital  crime.  The  law  of  evidence  was  simply 
this,  that  whatever  satisfied  the  jurors  was  sufficient  proof. 
The  law  of  procedure  was  of  a  piece  with  everythiug  else. 
There  was  to  be  an  advocate  against  the  prisoner,  and  no  ad- 
vocate for  him.  It  was  expressly  declared  that,  if  the  jurors 
were  in  any  manner  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner, 
they  might  convict  him  without  hearing  a  single  witness.  The 
only  punishment  which  the  court  could  inflict  was  death. 

Bobespierre  proposed  this  decree.  When  he  had  read  it,  a 
murmur  rose  from  the  convention.  The  fear  which  had  long 
restrained  the  deputies  from  opposing  the  Committee  was 
overcome  by  a  stronger  fear.  Every  man  felt  the  knife  at  his 
throat.  "  The  decree,"  said  one,  "  is  of  grave  importance. 
I  move  that  it  be  printed,  and  that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 
If  such  a  measure  were  adopted  without  time  for  considera- 
tion, I  would  blow  my  brains  out  at  once."  The  motion  for 
adjournment  was  seconded.  Then  Bar^  sprang  up.  It  is 
impossible,"  he  said,  ^^that  there  can  be  any  difference  of 
opinion  among  us  as  to  a  law  like  this,  a  law  so  fiivourable 
in  all  respects  to  patriots ;  a  law  which  insures  the  speedy 
punishment  of  conspirators.  K  there  is  to  be  an  adjourn- 
ment, I  must  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  for  more  than  three 
days."  The  opposition  was  overawed ;  the  decree  was  passed ; 
and,  during  the  six  weeks  which  followed,  the  havock  was  such 
as  had  never  been  known  before. 

And  now  the  evil  was  beyond  endurance.  That  timid 
majority  which  had  for  a  thne  supported  the  Girondists, 
and  which  had,  after  their  fall,  contented  itself  with  regis- 
tering in  silence  the  decrees  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safe^,  at  length  drew  courage  from  despair.    Leaders  of 
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bold  and  firm  character  were  not  wanting,  men  such  as 
Fonch^  and  Tallien,  who,  having  been  long  conspicuous 
aanong  the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain^  now  found  that  their 
own  lives,  or  lives  still  dearer  to  them  than  their  own,  were 
in  extreme  periL  Nor  could  it  be  longer  kept  secret  that 
there  was  a  schism  in  the  despotic  conmiittee.  On  one  side 
were  Bobespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon ;  on  the  other  CoUot 
and  Billaud.  Bar^re  leaned  towards  these  last,  but  only 
leaned  towards  thenu  As  was  ever  his  fashion  when  a  great 
crisis  was  at  hand,  he  fawned  alternately  on  both  parties, 
struck  alternately  at  both,  and  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
chant  the  praises  or  to  sign  the  death  warrant  of  either.  In 
any  event  his  Carmagnole  was  ready.  The  tree  of  liberty, 
the  blood  of  traitors,  the  dagger  of  Brutus,  the  g^uineafi  of 
perfidious  Albion,  would  do  equally  well  for  Billaud  and  for 
Bobespierre. 

The  first  attack  which  was  made  on  Bobespierre  was  indi- 
rect. An  old  woman  named  Catherine  Th6ot,  half  maniac^ 
half  impostor,  was  protected  by  him,  and  exercised  a  strange 
influence  over  his  mind ;  for  he  was  naturally  prone  to  super- 
stition, and,  having  abjured  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  was  looking  about  for  something  to  believe. 
Bar^  drew  up  a  report  against  Catherine,  which  contained 
many  fiicetious  conceits,  and  ended,  as  might  be  expected,  with 
a  motion  for  sending  her  and  some  other  wretched  creatures  of 
both  sexes  to  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  death.  This  report,  however,  he  did  not  dare  to  read  to 
the  convention  himself.  Another  member,  less  timid,  was  in- 
duced to  father  the  cruel  buffoonery ;  and  the  real  author  en- 
joyed in  security  the  dismay  and  vexation  of  Bobespierre. 

Harare  now  tiiought  that  he  had  done  enough  on  one  side, 
and  that  it  was  time  to  make  his  peace  with  the  other.  On 
the  seventh  of  Thermidor,  he  pronounced  in  the  Convention 
a  puegyric  on  Bobespierre.  That  representative  of  the 
peofile,"  he  said,  enjoys  a  reputation  for  patriotism,  earned 
hf  five  years  of  exertion,  and  by  unalterable  fidelity  to  the 
priaoijples  of  independence  and  liberty."  On  the  eighth 
ct  Ifaiennidor,  it  became  dear  that  a  decisive  struggle  was 
flbkaad*  Bobespierre  struck  the  first  blow.  He  mounted 
4e  tribune,  and  uttered  a  long  invective  on  his  opponents. 
Ik  mm  moved  that  his  discourse  should  be  printed;  and 
BmIto  -qpoke  for  the  printing.  The  sense  of  the  Conven- 
Hm^MOU  appeared  to  be  the  other  way:  and  Bar^re  apo- 
logtatd  ftr  his  former  speech,  and  implored  his  coUeagues 
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/  to  abstain  from  disputes  wliich  conld  be  agreeable  only  to  Pitt 
and  York.  On  the  next  day,  the  ever  memorable  ninth  of 
Thermidor,  came  the  real  tug  of  war.  Tallien,  bravely  taking 
his  life  in  his  hand,  led  the  onset.  Billand  followed ;  and  then 
all  that  infinite  hatred  which  had  long  been  kept  down  by 
terror  bnrst  forth,  and  swept  every  barrier  before  it.  When 
at  length  the  voice  of  Bobespierre,  drowned  by  the  president's 
bell  and  by  shouts  of  "  Down  with  the  tyrant !  "  had  died 
away  in  hoarse  gasping,  Bardre  rose.  He  began  with  timid 
and  doubtful  phrases,  watched  the  effect  of  every  word  he 
uttered,  and,  when  the  feeling  of  the  Assembly  had  been  un- 
equivocally manifested,  declared  against  Bobespierre.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  people  out  of  doors,  and  especially  the  gunners 
of  Paris,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Convention  that  Bar^ 
felt  quite  at  ease.  Then  he  sprang  to  the  tribune,  poured 
forth  a  Carmagnole  about  Pisistratus  and  Catiline,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  heads  of  Bobespierre  and  Bobes- 
pierre's  accomplices  should  be  cut  off  without  a  trial.  The 
motion  was  carried.  On  the  following  morning  the  vanquished 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  their  princi- 
pal adherents  suffered  death.  It  was  exactly  one  year  since 
Bar^  had  commenced  his  career  of  slaughter  by  moving  the 
proscription  of  his  old  allies  the  Girondists.  We  greatly  doubt 
whether  any  human  being  has  ever  succeeded  in  packing  more 
wickedness  into  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

The  ninth  of  Thermidor  is  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  three  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  who  triumphed  were  by  no  means 
better  men  than  the  three  who  fell.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  of  these  six  statesmen  the  least  bad  were  Bobes- 
pierre and  Saint  Just,  whose  cruelty  was  the  effect  of  sincere 
fanaticism  operating  on  narrow  understandings  and  acrimo- 
nious tempers.  The  worst  of  the  six  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Bar^re,  who  had  no  faith  in  any  part  of  the  system  which  he 
upheld  by  persecution ;  who  while  he  sent  his  fellow-creatures 
to  death  for  being  the  third  cousins  of  royalists,  had  not  in 
the  least  made  up  his  mind  that  a  republic  was  better  than  a 
monarchy ;  who,  while  he  slew  his  old  friends  for  federalism, 
was  himself  £aT  more  a  federalist  than  any  of  them ;  who  had 
become  a  murderer  merely  for  his  safety,  and  who  continued 
to  be  a  murderer  merely  for  his  pleasure. 

The  tendency  of  the  vulgar  is  to  embody  everything.  Some 
individual  is  selected,  and  often  selected  very  injudiciously, 
M  the  representative  of  every  great  movement  of  the  public 
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mind,  of  every  great  revolntion  in  human  affairs ;  and  on  this 
individoal  are  concentrated  all  the  love  and  all  the  hatred,  all 
the  admiration  and  all  the  contempt,  which  he  ought  right- 
folly  to  share  with  a  whole  party,  a  whole  sect,  a  whole  nation, 
a  whole  generation.  Perhaps,  no  himian  being  has  suffered 
80  much  fix)m  this  propensity  of  the  multitude  as  Robes- 
pierre. He  is  regarded,  not  merely  as  what  he  was,  an  en- 
vious, malevolent  zealot,  but  as  the  incarnation  of  Terror,  as 
Jacobinism  personified.  The  truth  is,  that  it  was  not  by  him 
that  the  system  of  terror  was  carried  to  the  last  extreme.  The 
most  horrible  days  in  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  tribtmal 
of  Paris  were  those  which  immediately  preceded  the  ninth  of 
Thermidor.  Bobespierre  had  then  ceased  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  sovereign  Committee ;  and  the  direction  of  affairs 
was  really  in  the  hands  of  Billaud,  of  Collot,  and  of  Bar^re. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  those  three  tyrants  that,  in  over- 
throwing Bobespierre,  the7  were  overthrowing  that  system  of 
Terror  to  which  they  were  more  attached  than  he  had  ever 
been.  Their  object  was  to  go  on  slaying  even  more  merci- 
lessly than  before.  But  they  had  misunderstood  the  nature 
of  the  great  crisis  which  had  at  last  arrived.  The  yoke  of  the 
Committee  was  broken  for  ever.  The  Convention  had  regained 
its  liberty,  had  tried  its  strength,  had  vanquished  and  punished 
its  enemies.  A  great  reaction  had  commenced.  Twenty-four 
hours  alter  Robespierre  had  ceased  to  live,  it  was  moved  and 
carried,  amidst  loud  bursts  of  applause,  that  the  sittings  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  should  be  suspended.  BUlaud  was 
not  at  that  moment  present.  He  entered  the  hall  soon  after, 
learned  with  indignation  what  had  passed,  and  moved  that  the 
vote  should  be  rescinded.  But  loud  cries  of  "  No,  no  !  "  rose^ 
from  those  benches  which  had  lately  paid  mute  obedience  to 
his  commands.  Bar^re  came  forward  on  the  same  day,  and 
acynred  the  Convention  not  to  relax  the  system  of  terror. 

Bemure,  above  all  things,"  he  cried,  "  of  that  fatal  modera- 
ticm  which  talks  of  peace  and  of  clemency.  Let  aristocracy 
know,  that  here  she  will  find  only  enemies  sternly  bent  on 
wngeftnce,  and  judges  who  have  no  pity."  But  the  day  of 
ilia  Ginnagnoles  was  over :  the  restraint  of  fear  had  been  re- 
kUDad;  and  the  hatred  with  which  the  nation  regarded  the 
Jarabm  dominion  broke  forthwith  ungovernable  violence.  Not 
man  sbongly  did  the  tide  of  public  opinion  run  against  the 
old  Bonaichy  and  aristocracy,  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the 
XMik^  Hum  it  now  ran  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Moimtain. 
IhameitJ  dungeon  the  prisoners  came  forUi  as  they  had  gone 
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in,  by  hundreds.  The  decree  which  forbade  the  soldiers  of 
the  republic  to  give  quarter  to  the  TSnglish  was  repealed  bj 
an  nnanimoos  rote,  amidst  loud  acclamations ;  nor  passed  as 
it  was,  disobeyed  as  it  was,  and  rescinded  as  it  was,  can  it  be 
with  justice  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the  £une  of  the  French 
,  nation*  The  Jacobin  Club  was  refractory.  It  was  suppressed 
without  resistance.  The  surviving  Girondist  deputies,  who 
had  concealed  themselves  from  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies 
in  caverns  and  garrets,  were  readmitted  to  their  seats  in  the 
Convention.  No  day  passed  without  some  signal  reparation 
of  injustice ;  no  street  in  Paris  was  without  some  trace  of  the 
recent  change.  In  the  theatre,  the  bust  of  Marat  was  pulled 
down  from  its  pedestal  and  broken  in  pieces,  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  the  audience.  His  carcass  was  ejected  from  the 
Pantheon.  The  celebrated  picture  of  his  death,  which  had 
hung  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  was  removed.  The  savage 
inscriptions  with  which  the  vralls  of  the  city  had  been  covered 
disappeared ;  and,  in  place  of  death  and  tenror,  humanity,  the 
watchword  of  the  new  rulers,  was  everywhere  to  be  seen.  In 
the  meantime,  the  gay  spirit  of  Prance  recently  subdued  by 
oppression,  and  now  elated  by  the  joy  of  a  great  deliverance, 
wantoned  in  a  thousand  forms.  Art,  taste,  luxury,  revived. 
Female  beauty  regained  its  empire — an  empire  strengthened 
by  the  remembrance  of  all  the  tender  and  all  the  sublime  vir- 
tues which  women  delicately  bred  and  reputed  frivolous,  had 
displayed  during  the  evil  days.  Befined  manners,  chivalrous 
sentiments,  followed  in  the  train  of  love.  The  dawn  of  the 
Arctic  summer  day  after  the  Arctic  winter  night,  the  great 
unsealing  of  the  waters,  the  awakening  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  the  sudden  softiening  of  the  air,  the  sudden  bloom- 
ing of  the  flowers,  the  sudden  bursting  of  old  forests  into 
verdure,  is  but  a  feeble  type  of  that  happiest  and  most  genial 
of  revolutions,  the  revolution  of  the  ninth  of  Thermidor. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  revival  of  all  kind  and  generous 
sentiments,  there  was  one  portion  of  the  community  against 
which  mercy  itself  seemed  to  cry  out  for  vengeance.  The 
chiefs  of  the  late  government  and  their  tools  were  now  never 
named  but  as  the  men  of  blood,  the  drinkers  of  blood,  the 
cannibals.  In  some  parts  of  Prance,  where  tlie  creatures  of 
the  Mountain  had  acted  with  peculiar  barbarity,  the  populace 
took  the  law  into  its  own  hands  and  meted  out  justice  to  the 
Jacobins  with  the  true  Jacobin  measure ;  but  at  Paris  the 
punishments  were  inflicted  with  order  and  decency,  and  were 
few  when  compared  vrith  the  number,  and  lenient  when  com- 
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peaei  with  the  enormity,  of  the  crimes.  Soon  after  the 
ninth  Thermidor,  two  of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  Pouqnier 
Tinyille,  whom  Bar^re  had  placed  at  the  Bevolntionary  Tn- 
Inmal,  and  Lebon,  whom  Bar^re  had  defended  in  the  Con- 
Tention,  were  placed  nnder  arrest.  A  third  miscreant  soon 
shared  their  fate,  Carrier,  the  tyrant  of  Nantes.  The  trials 
of  these  men  brought  to  light  horrors  surpassing  anything 
that  Snetonius  and  Lampridins  have  related  of  the  worst 
OBOsars.  But  it  was  impossible  to  punish  subordinate  agents 
irho,  bad  as  they  were,  had  only  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  government  which  they  served,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  grant  impunity  to  the  heads  of  the  wicked  ad- 
ministration. A  cty  was  raised,  both  within  and  without  the 
Convention,  for  justice  on  CoUot,  Billaud,  and  Bar^re. 

CoUot  and  Billaud,  with  all  their  vices,  appear  to  have 
been  men  of  resolute  natures.  They  made  no  submission; 
but  opposed  to  the  hatred  of  mankind,  at  first  a  fierce  resist- 
ance, and  afterwards  a  dogged  and  sullen  endurance.  Bar^re, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  understand  the 
real  nature  of  the  revolution  of  Thermidor,  attempted  to 
abandon  the  Mountain,  and  to  obtain  admission  among  his 
old  fiiends  of  the  moderate  party.  He  declared  everywhere 
that  he  had  never  been  in  favour  of  severe  measures ;  that  he 
was  a  Girondist ;  that  he  had  always  condemned  and  lamented 
the  manner  in  which  the  Brissotine  deputies  had  been  treated. 
He  now  preached  mercy  fi:om  that  tribime  from  which  he 
had  recently  preached  extermination.  "  The  time,"  he  said, 
**  has  come  at  which  our  clemency  may  be  indulged  without 
danger.  We  may  now  safely  consider  temporary  imprison- 
ment as  an  adequate  punishment  for  political  misdemea- 
nours." It  was  only  a  fortnight  since,  from  the  same  place, 
he  had  declaimed  against  the  moderation  which  dared  even 
to  talk  of  clemency ;  it  was  only  a  fortnight  since  he  had 
ceased  to  send  men  and  women  to  the  guillotine  of  Paris,  at 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  a  week.  He  now  wished  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  moderate  party  at  the  expense  of  the  Ter- 
voriitSy  as  he  liad,  a  year  before,  made  his  peace  with  the 
Tervorists  at  the  expense  of  the  moderate  party.  But  he  was 
disappointed.  He  had  left  himself  no  retreat.  His  face,  his 
TOifiS^  his  rants,  his  jokes,  had  become  hateful  to  the  Conven- 
limu  When  he  spoke  he  was  interrupted  by  murmurs.  Bitter 
TCfleettons  were  daily  cast  on  his  cowardice  and  perfidy.  On 
tee  Moaaon  Camot  rose  to  give  an  account  of  a  victory,  and 
•D'ftf  tegot  the  gravity  of  his  character  as  to  indulge  in  the 
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sort  of  oratory  which  Bar^re  had  affected  on  similar  occa- 
sions. He  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  No  more  Carmag- 
noles !  "   "  No  more  of  Barfere's  puns !  " 

At  length,  five  months  after  the  revolution  of  Thermidor, 
the  Convention  resolved  that  a  committee  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers should  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  Bil- 
j'  laud,  Collot,  and  Bar^.  In  some  weeks  the  report  was 
*  made.  From  that  report  we  learn  that  a  paper  had  been  dis- 
covered, signed  by  Bar^,  and  containing  a  proposition  for 
adding  the  last  improvement  to  the  system  of  terror.  Prance 
was  to  be  divided  into  circuits ;  itinerant  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals, composed  of  trusty  Jacobins,  were  to  move  from  depart- 
partment  to  department ;  and  the  guillotine  was  to  travel  in 
their  train. 

Bar^,  in  his  defence,  insisted  that  no  speech  or  motion 
which  he  had  made  in  the  Convention  could,  without  a  viola- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  debate,  be  treated  as  a  crime.  He  was 
asked  how  he  could  resort  to  such  a  mode  of  defence,  after 
putting  to  death  so  many  deputies  on  account  of  opinions 
expressed  in  the  Convention.  He  had  nothing  to  say,  but 
that  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  sound  principle 
had  ever  been  violated. 

He  arrogated  to  himself  a  large  share  of  the  merit  of  the 
revolution  in  Thermidor.  The  men  who  had  risked  their 
lives  to  effect  that  revolution,  and  who  knew  that,  if  they 
had  failed,  Barere  would,  in  all  probability,  have  moved  the 
decree  for  beheading  them  without  a  trial,  and  have  drawn 
up  a  proclamation  announcing  their  guilt  and  their  pimish- 
ment  to  all  France,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  his  claims.  He  was  reminded  that,  only  forty-eight  hours 
before  the  decisive  conflict,  he  had,  in  the  tribune,  been  pro- 
fuse of  adulation  to  Eobespierre.  His  answer  to  this  re- 
proach is  worthy  of  himself.  "  It  was  necessary,"  he  said, 
''to  dissemble.  It  was  necessary  to  flatter  Robespierre's 
vanity,  and,  by  panegyric,  to  impel  him  to  the  attack.  Tliis 
was  the  motive  which  induced  me  to  load  him  with  those 
praises  of  which  you  complain.  Who  ever  blamed  Brutus  for 
dissembling  with  Tarquin  ?  " 

The  accused  triumvirs  had  only  one  chance  of  escaping 
punishment.  There  was  severe  distress  at  that  moment 
among  the  working  people  of  the  capital.  This  distress  the 
Jacobins  attributed  to  the  reaction  of  Thermidor,  to  the 
Hoaxty  with  which  the  aristocrats  were  now  treated,  and  to 

B  measures  which  had  been  adopted  against  the  chiefs  of 
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the  late  administration.  Nothing  is  too  absnrd  to  be  believed 
bj  a  populace  wbich  has  not  breakfasted,  and  which  does  not 
Imow  how  it  is  to  dine.  The  rabble  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  rose,  menaced  the  deputies,  and  demanded  with  loud 
cries  the  liberation  of  the  persecuted  patriots.  But  the  Con- 
yention  was  no  longer  such  as  it  had  been,  when  similar 
means  were  employed  too  successfully  against  the  Girondists. 
Its  spirit  was  roused.  Its  strength  had  been  proved.  Mili- 
tary means  were  at  its  command.  The  tumult  was  sup- 
pressed :  and  it  was  decreed  that  same  evening  that  CoUot, 
Billaud,  and  Barfere  should  instantly  be  removed  to  a  distant 
place  of  confinement. 

The  next  day  the  order  of  the  Convention  was  executed. 
The  account  wldch  Bar^re  has  given  of  his  journey  is  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  trustworthy  part  of  these  Me- 
moirs. There  is  no  witness  so  infamous  that  a  court  of 
justice  will  not  take  his  word  against  himself;  and  even 
Bar^re  may  be  believed  when  he  tells  us  how  much  he  was 
hated  and  despised. 

The  carriage  in  which  he  was  to  travel  passed,  surrounded 
by  armed  men,  along  the  street  of  St.  Honor^.  A  crowd 
soon  gathered  round  it  and  increased  every  moment.  On  the 
long  flight  of  steps  before  the  church  of  St.  Eoch  stood  rows 
of  eager  spectators.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  coach 
could  make  its  way  through  those  who  himg  upon  it,  hooting, 
cursing,  and  striving  to  burst  the  doors.  Bar^re  thought  his 
life  in  danger,  and  was  conducted  at  his  o\vn  request  to  a 
public  office,  where  he  hoped  that  he  might  find  shelter  till 
the  crowd  should  disperse.  In  the  meantime,  another  dis- 
cussion on  his  fate  took  place  in  the  Convention.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  him  as  he  had  dealt  with  better  men,  to 
put  him  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  to  deliver  him  at  once 
without  any  trial  to  the  headsman.  But  the  humanity  which, 
once  the  ninth  of  Thermidor,  had  generally  directed  the 
public  counsels  restrained  the  deputies  from  taking  this 
wane* 

Ife  was  now  night ;  and  the  streets  gradually  became  quiet. 
The  dock  struck  twelve ;  and  Bar^re,  under  a  strong  guard, 
mux  set  forth  on  his  journey.  He  was  conducted  over  the 
liver  to  the  place  where  the  Orleans  road  branches  ofi*  from 
Okb  eonHiem  boulevard.  Two  travelling  carriages  stood  there. 
Jm  eoe  of  them  was  Billaud,  attended  by  two  officers ;  in  the 
ettMV  two  more  officers  were  waiting  to  receive  Barke* 
Cfllelwee  ebeady  on  the  road. 
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ic  ?»luco  of  their  destination,  a 
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by  a  furious  crowd,  that  one  of  the  deputi(»s  had 
ed  and  his  head  fixed  on  a  pike^  that  the  life  of 
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the  President  had  been  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger,  and 
that  some  members  of  the  legislature  had  not  been  ashamed 
to  join  tihe  rioters.  But  troops  had  arrived  in  time  to  prevent 
a  massacre.  The  insurgents  had  been  put  to  flight;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  disaffected  quarters  of  the  capital  had 
been  disarmed;  the  guilty  deputies  had  suffered  the  just 
punishment  of  their  treason ;  and  the  power  of  the  Mountain 
was  broken  for  ever.  These  events  strengthened  the  aversion 
with  which  the  system  of  Terror  and  the  authors  of  that 
system  were  regarded.  One  member  of  the  Convention  had 
moved  that  the  three  prisoners  of  Ol^ron  should  be  put  to 
death ;  another,  that  they  should  be  brought  back  to  Paris, 
and  tried  by  a  council  of  war.  These  propositions  were 
rejected.  But  something  was  conceded  to  the  party  which 
called  for  severity.  A  vessel  which  had  been  fitted  out  with 
great  expedition  at  Eochefort  touched  at  Ol^ron ;  and  it  was 
announced  to  Collot  and  Billaud  that  they  must  instantly  go 
on  board.  They  were  forthwith  conveyed  to  Guiana,  where 
Collot  soon  drank  himself  to  death  with  brandy.  Billaud 
lived  many  years,  shunning  his  fellow-creatures  and  shunned 
by  them ;  and  diverted  Ins  lonely  hours  by  teaching  parrots  to 
talk.  Why  a  distinction  was  made  between  Bar^re  aad  his 
companions  in  guilt,  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer,  as  far  as 
we  know,  has  explained.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  meant  to  be  at  all  in  his  favour ;  for  orders  soon 
arrived  &om  Paris,  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  his 
crimes  before  the  criminal  court  of  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Charente.  He  was  accordingly  brought  back  to  the 
continent,  and  confined  during  some  mouths  at  Saintes,  in  an 
old  convent  which  had  lately  been  turned  into  a  jail. 

YThile  he  lingered  here,  the  reaction  which  had  followed 
the  great  crisis  of  Thermidor  met  with  a  temporary  check. 
The  firiends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  presuming  on  the  in- 
diligence  with  which  they  had  been  treated  after  the  fall  of 
Bobespierre,  not  only  ventured  to  avow  their  opinions  with 
BtUe  disguise,  but  at  length  took  arms  against  the  Conven- 
HaOf  and  were  not  put  down  till  much  blood  had  been  shed 
iiitbe  streets  of  Paris.  The  vigilance  of  the  public  authorities 
was  therefore  now  directed  chiefly  against  the  Boyalists  ;  and 
liie  rigour  with  which  the  Jacobins  had  lately  been  treated 
was  somewhat  relaxed.  The  Convention,  indeed,  again  re- 
isissd  tbat  Bar^  should  be  sent  to  Guiana.  But  this  decree 
<!iajMi>  earned  into  effect.  The  prisoner,  probably  with  the 
eSBlriranee  of  some  powerful  persons,  made  his  escape  from 
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Saintes  and  fled  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  remained  in  conceal- 
ment during  some  years.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  understanding  between  him  and  the  government,  that,  as 
long  as  he  hid  himself,  he  should  not  be  found,  but  that,  if  he 
obtruded  himself  on  the  public  eye,  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  his  rashness. 

While  the  constitution  of  1795,  with  its  Executire  Direc- 
tory, its  Council  of  Elders,  and  its  Council  of  Five  Htmdred, 
was  in  operation,  he  continued  to  live  under  the  ban  of  the 
law.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  solicited,  even  at  moments  when 
the  politics  of  the  Mountain  seemed  to  be  again  in  the  as- 
cendant, a  remission  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Con- 
vention. Even  his  fellow-regicides,  even  the  authors  of  the 
slaughter  of  Vend^miaire  and  of  the  arrests  of  Fructidor,  were 
ashamed  of  him. 

About  eighteen  months  after  his  escape  from  prison,  his 
name  was  again  brought  before  the  world.  In  his  own  pro- 
vince he  still  retained  some  of  his  early  popularity.  He  had, 
indeed,  never  been  in  that  province  since  the  downfidl  of  the 
monarchy.  The  mountaineers  of  Gascony  were  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  were  but  imperfectly  in- 
formed of  what  passed  there.  They  knew  that  their  country- 
man had  played  an  important  part,  and  that  he  had  on  some 
occasions  promoted  their  local  interests ;  and  they  stood  by 
him  in  his  adversity  and  in  his  disgrace  vnth  a  constancy 
which  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  his  own  abject  fickle- 
ness. All  France  was  amazed  to  learn  that  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  had  chosen  the  proscribed  tyrant  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  council,  which, 
like  our  House  of  Commons,  was  the  judge  of  the  election  of 
its  own  members,  refused  to  admit  him.  When  his  name  was 
read  from  the  roll,  a  cry  of  indignation  rose  from  the  benches. 

Which  of  you,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  members,  "  would  sit 
bythe  sideof  such  a  monster?"  Not  I,  not  I!  "  answered 
a  crowd  of  voices.  One  deputy  declared  that  he  would 
ncate  his  seat  if  the  haU  were  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
^Deh  a  wretch.  The  election  was  declared  null  on  the  ground 
tbe  pencil  elected  was  a  criminal  skulking  from  justice ; 
wj  aevere  reflections  were  thrown  on  the  lenity  which 
Idm  to  be  atiU  at  large. 

led  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Directory,  by  writing 
r  Hbel  on  England,  entitled,  The  Liberty  of  the  Seas, 
■odnw  to  have  confidentiy  expected  that  this  work  would 
a  great  effect.   He  printed  three  thousand  copies. 
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and,  in  order  to  defiray  the  expense  of  publication,  sold  one 
of  his  farms  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  francs.  The  book 
came  out ;  but  nobody  bought  it,  in  consequence,  if  Bar^e  is 
to  be  believed,  of  the  villainy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  bribed  the 
Directory  to  order  the  Reviewers  not  to  notice  so  formidable 
an  attack  on  the  maritime  greatness  of  perfidious  Albion* 

Bar^re  had  been  about  three  years  at  Bordeaux  when  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  mob  of  the  town  designed  him 
the  honour  of  a  visit  on  the  ninth  of  Thermidor,  and  would 
probably  administer  to  him  what  he  had,  in  his  defence  of 
his  friend  Lebon,  described  as  substantial  justice  tmder  forms 
a  little  harsh.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  disguise  himself 
in  clothes  such  as  were  worn  by  the  carpenters  of  the  dock. 
In  this  garb,  with  a  btmdle  of  wood  shavings  under  his  arm, 
he  made  his  escape  into  the  vineyards  which  surrotmd  the 
city,  lurked  during  some  days  in  a  peasant's  hut,  and,  when 
the  dreaded  anniversary  was  over,  stole  back  into  the  city. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  again  in  danger.  He  now  thought 
that  he  should  be  nowhere  so  safe  as  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
Paris.  He  quitted  Bordeaux,  hastened  tmdetected  through 
those  towns  where  four  years  before  his  life  had  been  in 
extreme  danger,  passed  through  the  capital  in  the  morning 
twilight,  when  none  were  in  the  streets  except  shop-boys 
taking  down  the  shutters,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  pleasant 
village  of  St.  Ouen  on  the  Seine.  Here  he  remained  in 
seclusion  during  some  months.  In  the  meantime  Bonaparte 
returned  from  Egypt,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition 
of  discontented  parties,  covered  his  designs  with  the  authority 
of  the  Elders,  drove  the  Five  Hundred  out  of  their  hall  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  aud  became  absolute  monarch  of  Prance 
imder  the  name  of  First  Consul. 

Bar^  assures  us  that  these  events  almost  broke  his  heart; 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  France  again  subject  to  a 
master ;  and  that,  if  the  representatives  had  been  worthy  oi 
that  honourable  name,  they  would  have  arrested  the  am- 
hitaoas  general  who  insulted  them.  These  feelings,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  soliciting  the  protection  of  the  new 
govenunent,  and  from  sending  to  the  First  Consul  a  hand- 
•ome  copy  of  the  essay  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Seas. 

TbB  policy  of  Bonaparte  was  to  cover  all  the  past  with  a 
gUMnl  oblivion.  He  belonged  half  to  the  Bevolution  and 
hilf  to  tbe  reaction.  He  was  an  upstart  and  a  sovereign ; 
rni^htA  UMBfetare  something  in  common  with  the  Jacobin, 
a      MMfluiig  in  common  with  the  Boyalist.    All,  whether 
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Jacobins  or  Boyalists,  who  were  disposed  to  support  Hs 
government,  were  readily  received — all,  whether  Jacobins  or 
Bojalists,  who  showed  hostility  to  hi3  government^  were  put 
down  and  punished.  Men  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  worst 
crimes  of  the  Beign  of  Terror,  and  i^aen  who  had  fought  in 
the  army  of  Cond^,  were  to  be  found  close  together,  both  in 
his  antechambers  and  in  his  dungeons.  He  decorated  Fouch6 
and  Maury  with  the  same  cross.  He 'sent  Arena  and  Greorges 
Cadoudal  to  the  same  scaffold.  From  a  government  acting 
on  such  principles  Bar^re  easily  obtained  the  indulgence 
which  the  Directory  had  constantly  refused  to  grant.  The 
sentence  passed  by  the  Convention  was  remitted;  and  he 
was  allowed  to  reside  at  Paris.  His  pardon,  it  is  true,  was 
not  granted  in  the  most  honourable  form ;  and  he  remained, 
during  some  time,  under  the  special  supervision  of  the 
police.  He  hastened,  however,  to  pay  his  court  at  the 
Luxemburg  palace,  where  Bonaparte  then  resided,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  few  dry  and  careless  words  by  the  master  of 
France. 

Here  begins  a  new  chapter  of  Barfere's  history.  What 
passed  between  him  and  the  Consular  government  cannot,  of 
course,  be  so  accurately  known  to  us  as  the  speeches  and 
reports  which  he  made  in  the  Convention.  It  is,  however, 
not  difficult,  from  notorious  facts,  and  from  the  admissions 
scattered  over  these  lying  Memoirs,  to  form  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate notion  of  what  took  place.  Bonaparte  wanted  to  buy 
Barere :  Bar^re  wanted  to  sell  himself  to  Bonaparte.  The 
only  question  was  one  of  price ;  and  there  was  an  immense 
interval  between  what  was  offered  and  what  was  demanded. 

Bonaparte,  whose  vehemence  of  will,  fixedness  of  purpose, 
and  reliance  on  his  own  genius  were  not  only  great  but  ex- 
travagant, looked  with  scorn  on  the  most  effeminate  and 
dependent  of  human  minds.  He  was  quite  capable  of  per- 
petrating crimes  under  the  influence  either  of  ambition  or  of 
revenge :  but  he  had  no  touch  of  that  accursed  monomania, 
that  craving  for  blood  and  tears,  which  raged  in  some  of  the 
Jacobin  chiefs.  To  proscribe  the  Terrorists  would  have  been 
wholly  inconsistent  with  his  policy ;  but,  of  all  the  classes  of 
men  whom  his  comprehensive  system  included,  he  liked  them 
the  least ;  and  Barere  was  the  worst  of  them.  This  wretch 
had  been  branded  with  infamy,  first  by  the  Convention,  and 
then  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  inhabitants  of 
four  or  five  great  cities  had  attempted  to  tear  him  limb  from 
limb.    Nor  were  his  vices  redeemed  by  eminent  talents  for 
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administFaiion  or  legislation.  It  woidd  be  unwise  to  place 
in  any  honourable  or  important  post  a  man  so  wicked,  so 
odioxis,  and  so  little  qualified  to  discharge  high  political 
diities.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  way  in  which  it 
seemed  likely  that  he  might  be  of  use  to  the  government* 
The  Urst  Consul,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  greatly 
overrated  Barfere's  powers  as  a  writer.  The  effect  which  the 
Beports  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  produced  by 
the  camp  fires  of  the  Bepublican  armies  had  been  greats 
Napoleon  himself,  when  a  yoimg  soldier,  had  been  delighted 
by  those  compositions,  which  had  much  in  common  with  the 
rhapsodies  of  his  favourite  poet,  Macpherson.  The  taste, 
indeed,  of  the  great  warrior  and  statesman  was  never  very 
pure.  His  bidletins,  his  general  orders,  and  his  proclama- 
tions, are  sometimes,  it  is  true,  masterpieces  in  their  kind ; 
but  we  too  often  detect,  even  in  his  best  writing,  traces  of 
Fingal,  and  of  the  Carmagnoles.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  he  shoxdd  have  been  desirous  to  secure  the  aid  of 
Barb's  pen.  Nor  wais  this  the  only  kind  of  assistance  which 
the  old  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  might 
render  to  the  Consular  government.  He  was  likely  to  find 
admission  into  the  gloomy  dens  in  which  those  Jacobins 
whose  constancy  was  to  be  overcome  by  no  reverse,  or  whose 
crimes  admitted  of  no  expiation,  hid  themselves  from  the 
curses  of  mankind.  No  enterprise  was  too  bold  or  too  atro- 
cious for  minds  crazed  by  fanaticism,  and  familiar  with 
misery  and  death.  The  government  was  anxious  to  have 
information  of  what  passed  in  their  secret  councils ;  and  no 
man  was  better  qualified  to  furnish  such  information  than 
Bar^. 

For  these  reasons  the  First  Consul  was  disposed  to  employ 
'Bmeiire  as  a  writer  and  as  a  spy.  But  Bar^re — ^was  it  possible 
fliat  he  would  submit  to  such  a  degradation?  Bad  as  he 
iVMy  he  had  played  a  great  part.  He  had  belonged  to  that 
dlM  of  criminals  who  filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of 
tiheir  crimes ;  he  had  been  one  of  a  cabinet  which  had  ruled 
TtUMse  with  absolute  power,  and  made  war  on  all  Europe 
wHii  signal  success.  Nay,  he  had  been,  though  not  the 
BMMi  powerful,  yet,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bobespierre, 
ttiB  ttoct  conspicuous  member  of  that  cabinet.  His  name 
lidl  ton  a  household  word  at  Moscow  and  at  Philadelphia, 
il>SaBbargh  and  at  Cadiz.  The  blood  of  the  queen  of 
miriM^  tte  Uood  of  the  greatest  orators  and  philosophers  of 
IVnoe^  irat  on  his  hands.    He  had  spoken ;  and  it  had  been 
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decreed  that  the  plough  should  pass  over  the  great  cily  of 
Lyons.  He  had  spoken  again ;  and  it  had  been  decreed  that 
the  streets  of  Tonlon  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  When 
depravity  is  placed  so  high  as  his,  the  hatred  which  it  in- 
spires is  mingled  with  awe.  His  place  was  with  great 
tyrants,  with  Critias  and  Sylla,  with  Eccelino  and  Borgia ; 
not  with  hireling  scribblers  and  police  runners. 

"  Virtue,  I  grant  yon,  is  an  empty  boast ; 
But  shall  the  dignity  of  vice  be  lost  ?" 

So  sang  Pope ;  and  so  felt  Bar^re.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  him  to  publish  a  journal  in  defence  of  the  Consular 
government,  rage  and  shame  inspired  him  for  the  first  and 
last  time  with  something  like  courage.  He  had  filled  as 
large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  Mr.  Pitt  or  Greneral 
Washington ;  and  he  was  coolly  invited  to  descend  at  once 
to  the  level  of  Mr.  Lewis  Groldsmith.  He  saw,  too,  with 
agonies  of  envy,  that  a  wide  distinction  was  made  between 
himself  and  the  other  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  who  were 
summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  government.  Those  statesmen 
were  required,  indeed,  to  make  large  sacrifices  of  principle ; 
but  they  were  not  called  on  to  sacrifice  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  vulgar,  constitutes  personal  dignity.  They  were  made 
tribunes  and  legislators,  ambassadors  and  coimsellors  of 
state,  ministers,  senators,  and  consuls.  They  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  rise  with  the  rising  fortunes  of  their  master ; 
and,  in  truth,  many  of  them  were  destined  to  wear  the  badge 
of  Lis  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  his  order  of  the  Iron  Crown ; 
to  be  arch-chancellors  and  arch-treasurers,  counts,  dukes, 
and  princes.  Barfere,  only  six  years  before,  had  been  far 
more  powerful,  fex  more  widely  renowned,  than  any  of  them ; 
and  now,  while  they  were  thought  woiihy  to  represent  the 
majesty  of  Prance  at  foreign  courts,  while  they  received 
crowds  of  suitors  in  gilded  ante-chambers,  he  was  to  pass 
his  life  in  measuring  paragraphs,  and  scolding  correctors  of 
the  press.  It  was  too  much.  Those  lips  which  had  never 
before  been  able  to  fiishion  themselves  to  a  No,  now  mur- 
mured expostulation  and  refusal.  I  could  not " — ^these  are 
his  own  words — "  abase  myself  to  such  a  point  as  to  serve 
the  First  Consul  merely  in  the  capacity  of  a  journalist,  while 
so  many  insignificant,  low,  and  servile  people,  such  as  the 
Treilhards,  the  Rcederers,  the  Lebruns,  the  Marets,  and 
others,  whom  it  is  superfluous  to  name,  held  the  first  place 
in  this  government  of  upstarts." 
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This  outbreak  of  spirit  was  of  short  duration.  Napoleon 
was  inexorable.  It  is  said  indeed  that  he  was,  for  a  moment, 
half  inclined  to  admit  Bar^  into  the  Council  of  State ;  but 
the  members  of  that  body  remonstrated  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  declared  that  such  a  nomination  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  them  all.  This  plan  was  therefore  relinquished. 
Thenceforth  Barb's  only  chance  of  obtaining  the  patronage 
of  the  government  was  to  subdue  his  pride,  to  forget  that 
there  had  been  a  time  when,  with  three  words,  he  might 
have  had  the  heads  of  the  three  consuls,  and  to  betake  him- 
self^ humbly  and  industriously,  to  the  task  of  composing 
lampoons  on  England  and  panegyrics  on  Bonaparte. 

It  has  been  often  asserted,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds, 
that  Bar^re  was  employed  by  the  government  not  only  as  a 
writer,  but  as  a  censor  of  the  writings  of  other  men.  This 
imputation  he  vehemently  denies  in  his  Memoirs ;  but  our 
reisers  will  probably  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  his 
denial  leaves  the  question  exactly  where  it  was. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  restrained  from 
exercising  the  office  of  censor  by  any  scruple  of  conscience 
or  honour ;  for  he  did  accept  an  office,  compared  with  which 
that  of  censor,  odious  as  it  is,  may  be  called  an  august  and 
beneficent  magistracy.  He  began  to  have  what  are  delicately 
called  relations  with  the  police.  We  are  not  sure  that  we 
have  formed,  or  that  we  can  convey,  an  exact  notion  of  the 
nature  of  Bar^re's  new  calling.  It  is  a  calling  unknown  in 
our  country.  It  has  indeed  often  happened  in  England  that 
a  plot  has  been  revealed  to  the  government  by  one  of  the 
conspirators.  The  informer  has  sometimes  been  directed  to 
carry  it  fair  towards  his  accomplices,  and  to  let  the  evil 
design  come  to  fall  maturity.  As  soon  as  his  work  is  done, 
he  is  generally  snatched  from  the  public  gaze,  and  sent  to 
some  obscure  village  or  to  some  remote  colony.  The  use  of 
qnes,  even  to  this  extent,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular 
in  Bngland ;  but  a  political  spy  by  profession  is  a  creature 
ftom  which  our  island  is  as  free  as  it  is  from  wolves.  In 
Kanoe  the  race  is  well  known,  and  was  never  more  nume- 
xousy  more  greedy,  more  cunning,  or  more  savage,  than 
Qnder  the  government  of  Bonaparte. 

Our  idea  of  a  gentleman  in  relations  with  the  Consular 
md  Imperial  police  may  perhaps  be  incorrect.  Such  as  it 
1%  we  will  try  to  convey  it  to  our  readers.  We  image  to 
amssliSS  a  well-dressed  person,  with  a  soft  voice  and  affable 
MMUien.   His  opinions  are  those  of  the  society  in  which  he 
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finds  himael^  bat  a  litUe  stronger.  He  often  complains,  in 
the  language  of  honest  indignation,  that  what  passes  in 
private  conversation  finds  its  way  strangelj  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  caations  his  associates  to  take  care  what  thej  say 
when  they  are  not  snre  of  their  company.  As  fi>r  himself, 
he  owns  that  he  is  indiscreet.  He  can  never  refirain  fix>m 
speaking  his  mind;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  he  is  not 
prefect  of  a  department. 

In  a  gallery  of  the  Palais  Boyal  he  overhears  two  Mends 
talking  earnestly  abont  the  king  and  the  Count  of  Artois. 
He  follows  them  into  a  co£Pee-honse,  sits  at  the  table  next 
to  them,  calls  for  his  half-dish  and  his  small  glass  of  cognac, 
talces  np  a  journal,  and  seems  occupied  with  the  news.  His 
neighbours  go  on  talking  without  restraint,  and  in  the  style 
of  persons  warmly  attached  to  the  exiled  fiimily.  They 
depart ;  and  he  follows  them  half  round  the  boulevards  till 
he  fiairly  tracks  them  to  their  apartments,  and  learns  their 
names  from  the  porters.  From  that  day  every  letter  ad- 
dressed to  either  of  them  is  sent  from  the  post-office  to  the 
the  police,  and  opened.  Their  correspondents  become  known 
to  the  government,  and  are  carefully  watched.  Six  or  eight 
honest  families,  in  different  parts  of  France,  find  themselves 
at  once  under  the  firown  of  power  without  being  able  to  guess 
what  offence  they  have  given.  One  person  is  dismissed  fix)m 
a  public  office;  another  learns  with  dismay  that  his  pro- 
mising son  has  been  turned  out  of  the  Polytechnic  schooL 

Next,  the  inde&tigable  servant  of  the  state  falls  in  with 
an  old  republican,  who  has  not  changed  with  the  times,  who 
regrets  the  red  cap  and  the  tree  of  liberty,  who  has  not  un- 
learned the  Thee  and  Thou,  and  who  still  subscribes  his 
letters  with  "Health  and  Fraternity.**  Into  the  ears  of 
this  sturdy  politician  our  friend  pours  forth  a  long  series  of 
complaints.  What  evil  times!  What  a  change  since  the 
days  when  the  Mountain  governed  France !  What  is  the 
First  Consul  but  a  king  under  a  new  name  ?  What  is  this 
Legion  of  Honour  but  a  new  aristocracy  ?  The  old  super- 
stition is  reviving  with  the  old  tyranny.  There  is  a  treaty 
with  the  Pope,  and  a  provision  for  the  clergy.  Emigrant 
nobles  are  returning  in  crowds,  and  are  better  received  at 
the  Tuileries  than  the  men  of  the  10th  of  August.  This 
cannot  last.  What  is  life  without  liberty  P  What  terrors 
has  death  to  the  true  patriot  P  The  old  Jacobin  catches  fire, 
bestows  and  receives  the  fraternal  hug,  and  hints  that  there 
will  soon  be  great  news,  and  that  the  breed  of  Harmodius 
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and  Brutus  is  not  quite  extinct.  The  next  day  he  is  close 
prisoner,  and  all  his  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  goyem- 
ment. 

To  this  vocation,  a  vocation  compared  with  which  the  life 
of  a  beggar,  of  a  pickpocket,  of  a  pimp,  is  honourable,  did 
Bar^re  now  descend.  It  was  his  constant  practice,  as  often 
as  he  enrolled  himself  in  a  new  party,  to  pay  his  footing  with 
the  heads  of  old  firiends.  He  was  at  first  a  Boyalist ;  and  he 
made  atonement  by  watering  the  tree  of  liberty  with  the  blood 
of  Louis.  He  was  then  a  Girondist ;  and  he  made  atonement 
by  murdering  Yergniaud  and  6ensonn6.  He  fawned  on 
Bobespierre  up  to  the  eighth  of  Thermidor;  and  he  made 
atonement  by  moving,  on  the  ninth,  that  Bobespierre  should 
be  beheaded  without  a  trial.  He  was  now  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  new  monarchy  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  atone  for 
his  republican  heresies  by  sending  republican  throats  to 
the  guillotine. 

Among  his  most  intimate  associates  was  a  Gascon  named 
Demerville,  who  had  been  employed  in  an  oflSce  of  high  trust 
under  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  This  man  was  &nati- 
cally  attached  to  the  Jacobin  system  of  politics,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  other  enthusiast  of  the  same  class,  formed  a 
design  against  the  First  Consul.  A  hint  of  this  design  escaped 
him  in  conversation  with  Bar^re.  Bar^re  carried  the  intelli- 
gence to  Lannes,  who  commanded  the  Consular  Guards. 
Demerville  was  arrested,  tried,  and  beheaded;  and  among 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  against  him  was  his  friend 
Barere. 

The  accoimt  which  Barere  has  given  of  these  transactions 
is  studiously  confused  and  grossly  dishonest.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  can  discern,  through  much  falsehood  and  much 
artful  obscurity,  some  truths  which  he  labours  to  conceal.  It 
ia  clear  to  us  that  the  government  suspected  him  of  what  the 
ItaUans  call  a  double  treason.  It  was  natural  that  such  a 
snspicion  should  attach  to  him.  He  had,  in  times  not  very 
remote,  zealously  preached  the  Jacobin  doctrine,  that  he  who 
■mites  a  tyrant  deserves  higher  praise  than  lie  who  saves  a 
eitMen,  Was  it  possible  tliat  the  member  of  the  Committee 
of  PoUic  Safety,  the  king-killer,  the  queen-killer,  could  in 
aMnett  mean  to  deliver  his  old  confederates,  his  bosom  friends, 
to  ilie  executioner,  solely  because  they  had  planned  an  act 
lf]lki^  if  there  were  any  truth  in  his  own  Carmagnoles,  was  in 
ihe  hil^ilMit  degree  virtuous  and  glorious  ?  Was  it  not  more 
pgOtaMe  that  he  was  really  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  that 


the  nAmoai&m  whieh  he  gare  was  metelj  mtendrf  to  UI  or 
to  miifead  the  potiee  ?  Aeeordinglj  spies  weie  set  on  Hie  spr. 
He  WM  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and  not  to  oome  within  twenty 
leagues  till  he  reeeiTed  farther  orders.  Nar,  he  ran  so 
small  risk  of  being  sent,  with  some  of  his  old  friends^  to 
Madagascar. 

He  marie  his  peace,  howerer,  with  the  goremment  so  &r, 
thai  he  was  not  onl j  permitted,  dnring  some  jears,  to  tire  nn- 
m//lested,  bnt  was  employed  in  the  lowest  sort  of  political 
dmdgerj*  In  the  summer  of  1803,  while  he  was  preparing 
to  Tisit  the  south  of  France,  he  reeeiTed  a  letter  which  de- 
serres  to  be  inserted*    It  was  fromDuroc,  who  is  well  known 

have  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  Napoleon's  confidence  and 
favour. 

Tho  First  Consnl,  having  been  informed  that  Citizen  Barere  is 
about  to  set  out  for  tho  country,  desires  that  he  will  stay  at  Paris. 

^*  Citizen  Harero  will  every  week  draw  np  a  report  on  the  state  of 
public  opinion  on  tho  proceedings  of  the  government,  and  generally 
<m  everything  which,  in  his  judgment,  it  will  be  interesting  to  the 
First  Consul  to  Icam. 

"  Ho  may  write  with  perfect  freedom. 

**  Ho  will  dolivor  his  reports  under  seal  into  Greneral  Duroc's  own 
hand,  and  Concnil  Duroc  will  deliver  them  to  tho  First  Consul.  But 
it  is  ahiiolu(x;1y  neccRsary  that  nobody  should  suspect  that  this 
SfMioioN  of  communication  takes  place  ;  and,  should  any  such  suspi- 
cion got  aliroad,  tho  First  Consul  will  cease  to  receive  the  reports  of 
(yitizon  HanNrc. 

**  It  will  alno  bo  proper  that  Citizen  Barere  should  frequently 
iuMort  in  tho  jouriuils  articles  tending  to  animate  the  public  mind, 
])articularly  against  the  English.'* 

During  somo  yoars  Barere  continued  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions UHsigniHl  to  him  by  his  master.  Secret  reports,  filled 
with  tho  tulk  of  coftee-houses,  were  carried  by  him  every 
wiH»k  to  tho  Tuileries.  His  friends  assure  us  that  he  took 
os{KHnal  paius  to  do  nil  the  harm  in  his  power  to  the  returned 
ouiignint^.  It  was  not  liis  fault  if  Napoleon  was  not  apprised 
of  ovory  niunnurand  every  sarcasm  which  old  marquesses  who 
had  U>8t  thoir  ostatos,  and  old  clorj^pnen  who  had  lost  their 
biMietiiVS,  uttonnl  against  the  imperial  system.  M.  Hippolyte 
i^irnot,  wo  griovo  to  say,  is  so  much  blinded  by  party  spirit 
that  ho  stHMUS  to  nn^kon  tliis  dirty  vdekedness  among  his 
hon»*8  titles  to  public  esteem. 

Bort^ro  wua.  at  tho  same  time«  an  inde&tigable  journalist 
and  i^unidilot^vr.  Ho  sot  up  a  paper  directed  against  Eng- 
land, and  calloil  the  M^<>rial  Antibriianmique^     He  planned 
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a  work  entitled,  '^France  made  great  and  iUostrious  by 
Napoleon/'  When  the  Imperial  government  was  established, 
the  old  regicide  made  himself  conspicuous  even  among  the 
crowd  of  flatterers  by  the  peculiar  fulsomeness  of  his  adulation. 
He  translated  into  French  a  contemptible  volume  of  Italian 
verseSy  entitled,  "  The  Poetic  Crown,  composed  on  the  glorious 
accession  of  Napoleon  the  First,  by  the  Shepherds  of  Arcadia." 
He  commenced  a  new  series  of  Carmagnoles  very  different 
from  those  which  had  charmed  the  Mountain.  The  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  French,  he  said,  was  mean ;  Napoleon  ought 
to  be  Emperor  of  Europe.  King  of  Italy  was  too  humble  an 
appellation ;  Napoleon's  style  ought  to  be  King  of  Kings. 

But  Bar^re  laboured  to  small  purpose  in  both  his  vocations. 
Neither  as  a  writer  nor  as  a  spy  was  he  of  much  use.  He 
complains  bitterly  that  Ins  paper  did  not  selL  While  the 
Journal  dea  Dibatsy  then  flourishing  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Greoffix>y,  had  a  circulation  of  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand copies,  the  Mimorial  ArUtbritannique  never,  in  its  most 
prosperous  times,  had  more  than  fifteen  hundred  subscribers; 
and  these  subscribers  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  per- 
sons residing  &r  &om  Paris,  probably  (^ascons,  among  whom 
the  name  of  Harare  had  not  yet  lost  its  influence. 

A  writer  who  cannot  find  readers  generally  attributes  the 
public  neglect  to  any  cause  rather  than  to  the  true  one ;  and 
Bar^re  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  His  old  hatred 
to  Paris  revived  in  all  its  fury.  That  city,  he  says,  has  no 
sympathy  vrith  France.  No  Parisian  cares  to  subscribe  to  a 
journal  which  dwells  on  the  real  wants  and  interests  of  the 
country.  To  a  Parisian  nothing  is  so  ridiculous  as  patriotism. 
The  higher  classes  of  the  capital  have  always  been  devoted  to 
England.  A  corporal  from  London  is  better  received  among 
them  than  a  French  general.  A  journal,  therefore,  which 
attacks  England  has  no  chance  of  their  support. 

A  much  better  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  Manorial 
mm  given  by  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena.  "  Bar^re,**  said  he  to 
Barry  OTMeara,  "  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  talent : 
but  I  did  not  find  him  so.  I  employed  him  to  write ;  but  he 
did  not  display  ability,  he  used  many  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but 
oo  tolid  argument ;  nothing  but  coglionerie  wrapped  up  in 
Idg^brtoimding  language." 

The  truth  is  that,  though  Bar^re  was  a  man  of  quick  parts, 
mad  wold  do  with  ease  what  he  could  do  at  all,  he  had  never 
hmoBk  ll  good  writer.  In  the  day  of  his  power  he  had  been  in 
Ite  hMt  of  haranguing  an  excitable  audience  on  exciting 
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topics.  The  faults  of  Iiis  style  passed  uncensored;  for  itwai* 
a  time  of  Uterary  as  well  as  of  ciyil  lawlessness,  and  a  patriot 
was  licensed  to  Tiolate  the  ordinary  roles  of  composition  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  rales  of  jnrispradence  and  of  social  mo- 
rality. But  there  had  now  been  a  literary  as  well  as  a  ciTU 
reaction.  As  there  was  again  a  throne  and  a  conrt,  a  magis- 
tracy,  a  chivahy,  and  a  hierarchy,  so  was  there  a  revival  of 
classical  taste.  Honour  was  again  paid  to  the  prose  of  Pascal 
and  Massillon,  and  to  the  verse  of  Bacine  and  La  Fontaine. 
The  oratory  which  had  delighted  the  galleries  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  not  only  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  language  of 
Yillehardouin  and  Joinville,  but  was  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  images  of  horror.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Anacreon  of  the  guillotine,  his  words  unknown  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Academy,  his  conceits  and  his  jokes,  his  Crascon 
idioms  and  his  (^ascon  hyperboles,  had  become  as  odious  as 
the  cant  of  the  Puritans  was  in  England  after  the  Bestoration. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  never  loved  the  men  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  had  now  ceased  to  fear  them.  He  was  all-powerful 
and  at  the  height  of  glory ;  they  were  weak  and  universally 
abhorred.  He  was  a  sovereign ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
already  meditated  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  sovereigns. 
He  was  naturally  unwilling,  in  his  new  position,  to  hold  any 
intercourse  with  the  worst  class  of  Jacobins.  Had  Barb's 
literary  assistance  been  important  to  the  government,  personal 
aversion  might  have  yielded  to  considerations  of  policy ;  but 
there  was  no  motive  for  keeping  terms  with  a  worthless  man 
who  had  also  proved  a  worthless  writer.  Bonaparte,  there- 
fore, gave  loose  to  his  feelings.  Bar^re  was  not  gently  dropped^ 
not  sent  into  an  honourable  retirement,  but  spumed  and 
scourged  away  like  a  troublesome  dog.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  six  copies  of  Ins  journal  on  fine  paper  daily 
to  the  Tuileries.  Instead  of  receiving  the  thanks  and  praises 
which  he  expected,  he  was  dryly  told  that  the  great  man  had 
ordered  five  copies  to  be  sent  back.  Still  he  toiled  on ;  still 
he  cherished  a  hope  that  at  last  Napoleon  woxdd  relent,  and 
that  at  last  some  share  in  the  honours  of  the  state  would  re- 
ward so  much  assiduity  and  so  much  obsequiousness.  He  was 
bitterly  undeceived.  Under  the  Imperial  constitution  the 
electoral  colleges  of  the  departments  did  not  possess  the  right 
of  choosing  senators  or  deputies,  but  merely  that  of  presenting 
candidates.  From  among  these  candidates  the  Emperor 
xuuned  members  of  the  senate,  and  the  senate  named  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  body.   The  inhabitante  of  the  Upper 
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Pytenees  were  still  strangely  partial  to  Bar^re.  In  the  year 
1805,  they  were  disposed  to  present  him  as  a  candidate  for 
the  senate.  On  this  Napoleon  expressed  the  highest  displea- 
sure ;  and  the  president  of  the  electoral  college  was  directed 
to  tell  the  voters,  in  plain  terms,  that  snch  a  choice  would  be 
disgracefiil  to  the  department.  All  thought  of  naming  Bar^ 
a  candidate  for  the  senate  was  consequently  dropped.  But  the 
people  of  Argel^  ventured  to  name  him  a  candidate  for  the 
legislative  body.  That  body  was  altogether  destitute  of  weight 
and  dignity ;  it  was  not  permitted  to  debate ;  its  only  fanc- 
tion  was  to  vote  in  silence  for  whatever  the  government  pro- 
posed. It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  man,  who  had 
sat  in  free  and  powerful  deliberative  assemblies,  could  conde- 
scend to  bear  a  part  in  such  a  mummery.  Bar^re,  however, 
was  desirous  of  a  place  even  in  this  mock  legislature ;  and  a 
place  even  in  this  mock  legislature  was  refused  to  him.  In 
the  whole  senate  he  had  not  a  single  vote. 

Such  treatment  was  sufficient,  it  might  have  been  thought, 
to  move  the  most  abject  of  mankind  to  resentment.  Still, 
however,  Bar^re  cringed  and  &wned  on.  His  Letters  came 
weekly  to  the  Tuileries  till  the  year  1807.  At  length,  while 
he  was  actually  writing  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-third  of 
the  series,  a  note  was  put  into  his  hands.  It  was  from  Duroc, 
and  was  much  more  perspicuous  than  polite.  Bar^re  was  re- 
quested to  send  no  more  of  his  Eeports  to  the  palace,  as  the 
Emperor  was  too  busy  to  read  them. 

Contempt,  says  the  Indian  proverb,  pierces  even  the  shell 
of  the  tortoise  ;  and  the  contempt  of  the  Court  was  felt  to  the 
quick  even  by  the  callous  hear^  of  Bar^re.  He  had  humbled 
himself  to  tiie  dust ;  and  he  had  humbled  himself  in  vain. 
Having  been  eminent  among  the  rulers  of  a  great  and  victo- 
rions  state,  he  had  stooped  to  serve  a  master  in  the  vilest 
capacities ;  and  he  had  been  told  that,  even  in  those  capacities,, 
he  was  not  worthy  of  the  pittance  which  had  been  disdainfully 
flmig  to  him.  He  was  now  degraded  below  the  level  even  of 
tin  hirelings  whom  the  government  employed  in  the  most 
influnoos  offices.  He  stood  idle  in  the  market-place,  not  be- 
oame  he  thought  any  office  too  infamous,  but  because  none 
wonUhire  him. 

Tefc  he  had  reason  to  think  himself  fortunate ;  for,  had  all 
ttafc  is  avowed  in  these  Memoirs  been  known,  he  would  have 
gmfa>d  Tery  different  tokens  of  the  Imperial  displeasure. 
W6  learn  from  himself  that,  while  publishing  daily  columns 
ef  flaltaj  on  Bonaparte,  and  while  carrying  weekly  budgets 
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of  calamny  to  the  Tnileries,  he  was  in  close  connexion  with 
the  agents  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander,  then  bj  no  means 
f^vonrably  disposed  towards  France,  employed  to  watch  all 
that  passed  at  Paris ;  was  permitted  to  read  their  secret  des- 
patches; was  consulted  bj  them  as  to  the  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  the  character  of  Napoleon ;  and  did  his  best  to 
persuade  them  that  the  goremment  was  in  a  tottering  condi- 
tion, and  that  the  new  sovereign  was  not,  as  the  world  sup- 
posed, a  great  statesman  and  soldier.  Next,  Bar^,  still  the 
flatterer  and  talebearer  of  tiie  Imperial  Court,  connected  him- 
self in  the  same  manner  with  the  Spanish  envoy.  He  owns 
that  with  that  envoy  he  had  relations  which  he  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  conceal  from  his  own  government ;  that  they 
met  twice  a  day ;  and  that  their  conversation  chiefly  turned 
on  the  vices  of  Napoleon,  on  his  designs  against  Spain,  and 
on  the  best  mode  of  rendering  those  designs  abortive.  In 
truth,  Bar^re's  baseness  was  un&thomable.  In  the  lowest 
deeps  of  shame  he  found  out  lower  deeps.  It  is  bad  to  be  a 
sycophant ;  it  is  bad  to  be  a  spy.  But  even  among  syco- 
phants and  spies  there  are  degrees  of  meanness.  The  vilest 
sycophant  is  he  who  privily  slanders  the  master  on  whom  he 
&wns ;  the  vilest  spy  is  he  who  serves  foreigners  against  the 
government  of  his  native  land. 

Prom  1807  to  1814  Bar^re  lived  in  obscurity,  railing  as  bit- 
terly as  his  craven  cowardice  would  permit  against  the  Impe- 
rial administration,  and  coming  sometimes  unpleasantly  across 
the  police.  When  the  Bourbons  returned,  he,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  became  a  royalist,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  setting 
forth  the  horrors  of  the  system  from  which  the  Bestoration 
had  delivered  Prance,  and  magnifying  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness which  had  dictated  the  charter.  He  who  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis,  he  who  had  moved  the  decree  for  the  trial 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  whose  hatred  of  monarchy  had  led 
him  to  make  war  even  upon  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  mon- 
archs,  assures  us,  with  great  complacency,  that  in  this  work 
monarchical  principles  and  attachment  to  the  House  of  Bour* 
bon  are  nobly  expressed."  By  this  apostasy  he  got  nothing, 
not  even  any  additional  infamy ;  for  his  character  was  already 
too  black  to  be  blackened. 

I>uring  the  hundred  days  he  again  emerged  for  a  very  short 
time  into  public  life ;  he  was  chosen  by  his  native  district  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives.  But,  though 
that  assembly  was  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  men  who 
regarded  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins  with  indulgence,  he 
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found  himself  an  object  of  general  aversion.  When  the  Pre- 
sident first  informed  the  Chamber  that  M.  Bar^  requested  a 
hearing,  a  deep  and  indignant  murmur  ran  round  the  benches. 
After  tiie  battle  of  Waterloo,  Bar^re  proposed  that  the  Cham- 
ber shoidd  save  France  from  the  victorious  enemy,  by  putting 
forth  a  proclamation  about  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
Lacedaemonian  custom  of  wearing  flowers  in  times  of  extreme 
danger.  Whether  this  composition,  if  it  had  then  appeared, 
would  have  stopped  the  English  and  Prussian  armies,  is  a 
question  respecting  which  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  The 
Chamber  refused  to  adopt  this  last  of  the  Carmagnoles. 

The  Emperor  had  abdicated.  The  Bourbons  returned. 
The  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives,  after  burlesquing  during  a 
few  weeks  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Convention,  re- 
tired with  the  well-earned  character  of  having  been  the  silliest 
political  assembly  that  had  met  in  France.  Those  dreaming 
pedants  and  praters  never  for  a  moment  comprehended  their 
position.  They  could  never  understand  that  Europe  must  be 
either  conciliated  or  vanquished ;  that  Europe  could  be  con* 
ciliated  only  by  the  ivstoration  of  Louis,  and  vanquished  only 
by  means  of  a  dictatoiial  power  entrusted  to  Napoleon.  They 
would  not  hear  of  Louis ;  yet  they  would  not  hear  of  the  only 
measures  which  could  keep  him  out.  They  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  all  foreign  powers  by  putting  Napoleon  at  their  head ; 
yet  they  shackled  him,  thwarted  him,  quarrelled  with  him 
about  every  trifle,  abandoned  him  on  the  first  reverse.  They 
then  opposed  declamations  and  disquisitions  to  eight  hundred 
thousand  bayonets;  played  at  making  a  constitution  for 
their  country,  when  it  depended  on  the  indulgence  of  the  vic- 
tor whether  they  should  have  a  coimtry ;  and  were  at  last  in- 
terrupted, in  the  midst  of  their  babble  about  the  rights  of  man 
and  tiie  sovereignty  of  the  people,  by  the  soldiers  of  Welling- 
ton and  Blucher. 

A  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  elected,  so  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  Revolution  that  there  was  no  small  risk  of  a  new  reign, 
of  Terror.  It  is  just,  however,  to  say  that  the  king,  his. 
nunisters,  and  his  allies  exerted  themselves  to  restrahi  the 
rioleskoe  of  the  fanatical  royalists,  and  that  the  punishments, 
inflicted,  though  in  our  opinion  tmjustifiable,  were  few  and 
lenieiit  when  compared  with  those  which  were  demanded  by 
IL  de  Labourdonnaye  and  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville.  We  have 
•hraji  heaid,  and  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  government 
was  not  disposed  to  treat  even  the  regicides  with  severity. 
Baft  on  this  point  the  feeling  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
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othis  charaeterP  If  we  were  writing  about  any  of  his  col- 
lee^piea  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  about  Camot, 
about  Bobespierre,  or  St.  Just,  nay,  even  about  Couthon« 
Collot|»  or  Billaud,  we  might  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  fuU 
examination  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  to 
vindicate  or  to  excuse  the  system  of  Terror.  We  could,  we 
think,  show  that  France  was  saved  from  her  foreign  enemies, 
not  by  the  system  of  Terror,  but  in  spite  of  it ;  and  that  the 
perils  which  were  made  the  plea  of  the  violent  policy  of  the 
Mountain  were  to  a  great  extent  created  by  that  very  policy. 
We  could,  we  think,  also  show  that  the  evils  produced  by  the 
Jacobin  administration  did  not  terminate  when  it  fell ;  that  it 
bequeathed  a  long  series  of  calamities  to  France  and  to  Eu- 
rope ;  that  public  opinion,  which  had  during  two  generations 
been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  favourable  to  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  imderwent,  during  the  days  of  Terror, 
a  change  of  which  the  traces  are  still  to  be  distinctly  perceived. 
It  was  natnral  that  there  shoidd  be  such  a  change,  when  men 
saw  that  those  who  called  themselves  the  champions  of  popu- 
lar rights  had  compressed  into  the  space  of  twelve  months 
more  crimes  than  the  Kings  of  France,  Merovingian,  Carlo- 
vingian,  and  Capetian,  had  perpetrated  in  twelve  centuries. 
Freedom  was  regarded  as  a  great  delusion.  Men  were  willing 
to  submit  to  the  government  of  hereditary  princes,  of  fortu- 
nate soldiers,  of  nobles,  of  priests ;  to  any  government  but 
that  of  philosophers  and  philanthropists.  Hence  the  imperial 
despotism,  with  its  enslaved  press  and  its  silent  tribune,  its 
dungeons  stronger  than  the  old  Bastile,  and  its  tribunals  more 
obsequious  than  the  old  parliaments.  Hence  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  and  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Chamber  of  1815  with 
its  categories  of  proscription,  the  revival  of  the  feudal  spirit, 
the  encroachments  of  the  clergy,  the  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants, the  appearance  of  a  new  breed  of  De  Montforts  and 
Dominies  in  the  full  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hence 
the  admission  of  France  into  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  war 
waged  by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  tricolor  against  the  liberties 
of  Spain.  Hence,  too,  the  apprehensions  with  which,  even  at 
the  present  day,  the  most  temperate  plans  for  widening  the 
Burow  basis  of  the  French  representation  are  regarded  by 
those  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  security  of  property 
and  the  maintenance  of  order.  Half  a  century  has  not  sufficed 
to  oUitente  the  stain  which  one  year  of  depravity  and  mad- 
MM  hBB  left  on  the  noblest  of  causes, 
nottung  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  manner  in  which 
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writers  like  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  defend  or  excuse  the  Jaeobio 
administration,  while  they  declaim  against  the  reaction  which 
followed.  That  the  reaction  has  produced  and  is  still  pro- 
dacing  much  evil,  is  perfectly  true.  But  what  produced  the 
reaction?  The  spring  flies  up  with  a  force  proportioned  to 
that  with  which  it  has  been  pressed  down.  The  pendulum 
which  is  drawn  fax  in  one  direction  swings  as  far  in  the  other. 
The  joyous  madness  of  intoxication  in  the  evening  is  followed 
by  languor  and  nausea  on  the  morrow.  And  so,  in  politics^ 
it  is  the  sure  law  that  every  excess  shall  generate  its  opposite  ; 
nor  does  he  deserve  the  name  of  a  statesman  who  strikes 
a  great  blow  without  fully  calculating  the  effect  of  the  re- 
bound. But  such  calculation  was  infinitely  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  authors  of  the  Beign  of  Terror.  Violence,  and  more 
violence,  blood,  and  more  blood,  made  up  their  whole  policy. 
In  a  few  months  these  poor  creatures  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  reaction,  of  which  none  of  them  saw,  and  of  which 
none  of  us  may  see,  the  close ;  and,  having  brought  it  about, 
they  marvelled  at  it ;  they  bewailed  it ;  they  execrated  it ; 
they  ascribed  it  to  everything  but  the  real  cause — their  own 
immorality  and  their  own  profound  incapacity  for  the  conduct 
of  great  aflGedrs. 

These,  however,  are  considerations  to  which,  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  advert ;  for,  be  the 
defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  the  Jacobin  policy  good  or 
bad,  it  is  a  defence  which  cannot  avail  Bar^re.  Prom  his  own 
life,  from  his  own  pen,  ft^m  his  own  mouth,  we  can  prove  that 
the  part  which  he  took  in  the  work  of  blood  is  to  be  attributed, 
not  even  to  sincere  fanaticism,  not  even  to  misdirected  and 
ill-regulated  patriotism,  but  either  to  cowardice,  or  to  delight 
in  human  misery.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  it  was  from  pub- 
lic spirit  that  he  murdered  the  .Girondists?  In  these  very 
Memoirs  he  tells  us  that  he  always  regarded  their  death  aa  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  France.  Will  it  be  pre- 
tended that  it  was  from  public  spirit  that  he  raved  for  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  woman?  In  these  very  Memoirs  he 
tells  us  that  the  time  spent  in  attacking  her  was  ill  spent, 
and  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  concerting  measures  of 
national  defence.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  he  was  induced 
by  sincere  and  earnest  abhorrence  of  kingly  government  to 
butcher  the  living  and  to  outrage  the  dead ;  he  who  invited 
Napoleon  to  take  the  title  of  King  of  Kings,  he  who  assures 
us  that  after  the  Bestoration  he  expressed  in  noble  language^ 
his  attachment  to  monarchy,  and  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  ? 
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Had  he  been  less  mean,  something  might  have  been  said  in 
exteimation  of  his  crnelty.  Had  he  been  less  croel,  something 
might  have  been  said  in  extenuation  of  his  meanness.  But 
for  him,  regicide  and  comt-spj,  for  him  who  patronised  Lebon 
and  betrayed  Demerville,  for  him  who  wantoned  alternately 
in  gasconades  of  Jacobinism  and  gasconades  of  servility,  what 
excuse  has  the  largest  charity  to  offer. 

We  cannot  conclade  without  saying  something  about  two 
parta  of  his  character,  which  his  biographer  appears  to  con- 
sider as  deserving  of  high  admiration.  Bar^,  it  is  admitted^ 
was  somewhat  fickle ;  but  in  two  things  he  was  consistent,  in 
his  love  of  Christianity,  and  in  his  hatred  to  England.  If  this 
were  so,  we  must  say  that  England  is  much  more  beholden  to 
him  than  Christianity. 

It  is  possible  that  our  inclinations  may  bias  our  judg- 
ment ;  but  we  think  that  we  do  not^^flatter  ourselves  when  we 
say  that  Bar^re's  aversion  to  our  coimtry  was  a  sentiment  as 
deep  and  constant  as  his  mind  was  capable  of  entertaining. 
The  value  of  this  compliment  is  indeed  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  knew  very  little  about  us.  His 
ignorance  of  our  institutions,  manners,  and  history  is  the  less 
excusable,  because,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  consorted 
much,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  with  Englishmen  of  note, 
such  as  that  eminent  nobleman  Lord  Greaten,  and  that  not 
less  eminent  philosopher  Mr.  Mackenzie  Coefhis.  In  spite, 
however,  of  his  connexion  with  these  well-known  ornaments 
of  our  country,  he  was  so  iU-informed  about  us  as  to  fancy 
that  our  government  was  always  laying  plans  to  torment  him. 
If  he  was  hooted  at  Saintes,  probably  by  people  whose  rela- 
tions he  had  murdered,  it  was  because  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James's  had  hired  the  mob.  K  nobody  would  read  his  bad 
books,  it  was  because  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  had  secured 
the  Reviewers.  His  accounts  of  Mr.  Fox,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the 
I>iike  of  Wellington,  of  Mr.  Canning,  swarm  with  blunders 
tupassing  even  the  ordinary  blunders  committed  by  French- 
men who  write  about  England.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
teils  ns,  were  ministers  in  two  different  reigns.  Mr.  Pitt's 
mnlmg  fund  was  instituted  in  order  to  enable  England  to  pay 
■idMndies  to  the  powers  allied  against  the  French  republic. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington's  house  in  Hyde  Park  was  built  by 
Hm  nation,  which  twice  voted  the  sum  of  200,0002.  for  the  pur- 
yoM.  This,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  frescoes, 
iritUtwero  also  paid  for  out  of  the  public  purse.  Mr.  Canning 
Ml  1km  ibtt  Englishman  whose  death  Europe  hadreason  to 
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lament;  for  the  death  of  Loxd  Ward,  a  relation,  we  presume, 
of  Lord  Greaten  and  Mr.  Coefhis,  had  been  an  immense 
benefit  to  mankind. 

Ignorant)  however,  as  Bar&re  was,  he  knew  enongh  of  us  to 
hate  us ;  and  we  persuade  ourselves  that,  had  he  known  us 
better,  he  would  have  hated  us  more.  The  nation  which  has 
combined,  beyond  all  example  and  all  hope,  the  blessings  of 
liberty  with  those  of  order,  might  well  be  an  object  of  aversion 
to  one  who  had  been  &lse  alike  to  the  cause  of  order  and  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  We  have  had  amongst  us  intemperate 
zeal  for  popular  rights ;  we  have  had  amongst  us  also  the  in- 
temperance of  loyalty.  But  we  have  never  been  shocked  by 
such  a  spectacle  as  the  Bar^re  of  1794,  or  as  the  Bar^  of 
1804.  Compared  with  him,  our  fiercest  demagogues  have  been 
gentle ;  compared  with  him,  our  meanest  courtiers  have  been 
manly.  Mix  together  Thistlewood  and  Bubb  Dodington ;  and 
you  are  still  fax  firom  having  Bar^re.  The  antipathy  between 
him  and  us  is  such,  that  neither  for  the  crimes  of  his  earlier 
nor  for  those  of  his  later  life  does  our  language,  rich  as  it  is, 
furnish  us  with  adequate  names.  We  have  found  it  difficult 
to  relate  his  history  without  having  perpetual  recourse  to  the 
Frencli  vocabulary  of  horror,  and  to  the  French  vocabulary  of 
baseness.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  notion  of  his  conduct  in  the 
Convention,  without  using  those  emphatic  terms,  guiUoUnadey 
noyade^  fusiUadey  mitraUlade.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  notion 
of  his  conduct  under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  without 
borrowing  such  words  as  mouchard  and  mouton. 

We  therefore  like  his  invectives  against  us  much  better  than 
any  thing  else  that  he  has  written ;  and  dwell  on  them,  not 
merely  with  complacency,  but  with  a  feeling  aldn  to  gratitude. 
It  was  but  little  that  he  could  do  to  promote  the  honour  of 
our  country ;  but  that  little  he  did  strenuously  and  constantly. 
Benegade,  traitor,  slave,  coward,  liar,  slanderer,  murderer, 
hack  writer,  police-spy — ^the  one  small  service  which  he  could 
render  to  England  was  to  hate  her :  and  such  as  he  was  may 
all  who  hate  her  be ! 

We  cannot  say  that  we  contemplate  with  equal  satis£a<;tion 
that  fervent  and  constant  zeal  for  religion  which,  according 
to  M.  Bippolyte  Camot,  distinguished  Bar^re;  for,  as  we 
think  that  whatever  brings  dishonour  on  religion  is  a  serious 
Bfily  we  had,  we  own,  indulged  a  hope  that  Bar^re  was  an 
Bliieist.  We  now  learn,  however,  that  he  was  at  no  time  even 
%  sceptic,  that  he  adhered  to  his  faith  through  the  whole  Be- 

hriion,  and  that  he  has  left  several  manuscript  works  on 
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dmniiy.  One  of  these  ui  a  pious  treatise,  entitled  Of  Chris- 
tianitjCy  and  of  its  Influence."  Another  consists  of  medita- 
tions on  the  Psalms,  which  will  doubtless  greatlj  console  and 
edify  the  Ohurch. 

This  makes  the  character  complete.  Whatsoever  things 
are  fidse,  whatsoever  things  are  dishonest,  whatsoever  things 
ore  unjust,  whatsoever  things  are  impure,  whatsoever  things 
are  hateful,  whatsoever  things  are  of  evil  report,  if  there  be 
any  vice,  and  if  there  be  any  infamy,  all  these  things,  we  knew, 
were  blended  in  Bar^re..  But  one  thing  was  still  wanting ; 
and  that  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  supplied.  When  to  such 
an  assemblage  of  qualities  a  high  profession  of  piety  is  added, 
the  effect  becomes  overpowering.  We  sink  tmder  the  con- 
templation of  such  exquisite  and  manifold  perfection;  and 
feel,  with  deep  humility,  how  presumptuous  it  was  in  us  to 
think  of  composing  the  legend  of  this  beatified  athlete  of  the 
fiuth,  St.  Bertrand  of  the  Carmagnoles. 

Something  more  we  had  to  say  about  him.  But  let  him  go. 
We  did  not  seek  him  out,  and  will  not  keep  him  longer.  If 
those  who  call  themselves  his  friends  had  not  forced  him  on 
our  notice  we  should  never  have  vouchsafed  to  him  more 
than  a  passing  word  of  scorn  and  abhorrence,  such  as  we 
might  fling  at  his  brethren,  Hubert  and  Fouquier  Tinville, 
and  Carrier  and  Lebon.  We  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  hu- 
man nature  thus  degraded.  We  turn  with  disgust  from  the 
filthy  and  spiteful  Yahoos  of  the  fiction ;  and  the  filthiest  and 
most  spiteful  Yahoo  of  the  fiction  was  a  noble  creature  when 
compared  with  the  Bar^re  of  history.  But  what  is  no  plea- 
sure M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  made  a  duty.  It  is  no  light 
thing  that  a  man  in  high  and  honourable  public  trust,  a  man 
who,  from  his  connexions  and  position,  may  not  unnaturally 
be  supposed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  large  class  of  his 
countrymen,  should  come  forward  to  demand  approbation  for 
a  life  black  with  every  sort  of  wickedness,  and  unredeemed  by 
a  mngle  virtue.  This  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  done.  By  at- 
tompting  to  enshrine  this  Jacobin  carrion,  he  has  forced  us  to 
gftbet  it ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that,  from  the  eminence  of 
influny  on  which  we  have  placed  it,  he  will  not  easily  take 
itdomL 
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THE  EARL  OP  CHATHAM.  (Octobbb,  1844.) 

1.  Correspondence  of  William  Titty  Earl  of  OluUham,   4  yds.  8vo. 

London:  1840. 

2.  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford^  to  Sir  Horace  Mann. 
4yo18.  8vo.  London:  1843-4. 

More  than  ten  years  ago  we  commenced  a  sketch  of  the  poli- 
tical life  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham.  We  then  stopped  at 
the  death  of  Greorge  the  Second,  with  the  intention  of  speedily 
resimiing  our  task.  Circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  explain,  long  prevented  us  from  carrying  this  intention  into 
effect.  Nor  can  we  regret  the  delay.  For  the  materials  which 
were  within  our  reach  in  1834  were  scaniy  and  unsatisfactory, 
when  compared  with  those  which  we  at  present  possess.  Even 
now,  though  we  have  had  access  to  some  valuable  sources  of 
information  which  have  not  yet  been  opened  to  the  public,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  history  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  lay  before  our  readers  a  narrative  neither  uninstruc- 
tive  nor  uninteresting.  We  therefore  return  with  pleasure 
to  our  long  interrupted  labour. 

We  left  Pitt  in  the  zenith  of  prosperity  and  glory,  the  idol 
of  England,  the  terror  of  France,  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
civilised  world.  The  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  blew, 
carried  to  England  tidings  of  battles  won,  fortresses  taken, 
provinces  added  to  the  empire.  At  home,  fiictions  had  sunk 
into  a  lethargy,  such  as  had  never  been  known  since  the  great 
religious  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  roused  the  pub- 
lic mind  from  repose. 

Li  order  that  the  events  which  we  have  to  relate  may  be 
clearly  understood,  it  may  be  desirable  that  we  should  advert 
to  the  causes  which  had  for  a  time  suspended  the  animation 
of  both  the  great  English  parties. 

If,  rejecting  all  that  is  merely  accidental,  we  look  at  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Whig  and  the  Tory,  we  may 
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consider  each  of  them  as  the  representatiye  of  a  great  prin^ 
ciple,  essential  to  the  welfare  of  nations.  One  is,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  the  gnardiau  of  liberty,  and  the  other,  of  order. 
One  is  the  moving  power,  and  the  other  the  steadying  power 
of  the  state.  One  is  the  sail,  without  which  society  would 
make  no  progress,  the  other  the  ballast,  without  which  there 
would  be  small  safety  in  a  tempest.  But,  during  the  forty-six 
years  which  followed  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
these  distinctive  peculiarities  seemed  to  be  effaced.  The  Whig 
conceived  that  he  coxdd  not  better  serve  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  than  by  strenuously  supporting  the  Protes- 
tant dynasty.  The  Tory  conceived  that  he  coi^d  not  better 
prove  his  hatred  of  revolutions  than  by  attacking  a  govern- 
ment to  which  a  revolution  had  given  birth.  Both  came  by 
degrees  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  means  than  to  the 
end.  Both  were  thrown  into  unnatural  situations ;  and  both, 
like  animals  transported  to  an  imcongenial  climate,  languished 
and  degenerated.  The  Tory,  removed  from  the  sunshine  of 
the  court,  was  as  a  camel  in  the  snows  of  Lapland.  The  Whig, 
basking  in  the  rays  of  royal  favour,  was  as  a  reindeer  in  the 
sands  of  Arabia. 

Dante  tells  us  that  he  saw,  in  Malebolge,  a  strange  en- 
counter between  a  human  form  and  a  serpent.  The  enemies, 
after  cruel  woimds  inflicted,  stood  for  a  time  glaring  on  each 
other.  A  g^reat  cloud  surrounded  them,  and  then  a  wonder- 
fbl  metamorphosis  began.  Each  creature  was  transfigured  into 
the  likeness  of  its  antagonist.  The  serpent's  tail  divided  itself 
into  two  legs  ;  the  man's  legs  intertwined  themselves  into  a 
taiL  The  body  of  the  serpent  put  forth  arms  ;  the  arms  of 
the  man  shrank  into  his  body.  At  length  the  serpent  stood 
up  a  man  and  spake ;  the  man  sank  down  a  serpent,  and 
glided  hissing  away.  Something  like  this  was  the  transfor- 
mation which,  during  the  reign  of  Greorge  the  First,  befeU 
file  two  English  parties.  Each  gradually  took  the  shape  and 
eokmr  of  its  foe,  tiU  at  length  the  Tory  rose  up  erect  the  zea- 
lot of  freedom,  and  the  Whig  crawled  and  licked  the  dust  at 
Uie  feet  of  power. 

It  is  true  that,  when  these  degenerate  politicians  discussed 
qnertions  merely  speculative,  and,  above  all,  when  ihey  dis- 
ennod  questions  relating  to  the  conduct  of  their  own  grand- 
lUhBTU^  they  still  seemed  to  differ  as  their  grandfathers  had 
diflmd*  The  Whig  who,  during  three  Parliaments,  had  never 
gitn  one  vote  against  the  court,  and  who  was  ready  to  sell  his 
4MA  iMr  the  Comptroller's  staff  or  for  the  Great  Wardrobe,  still 
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professed  to  draw  his  political  doctrines  from  Locke  and  Mil- 
ton, still  worshipped  the  memory  of  Fym  and  Hampden,  and 
would  still,  on  ilie  thirtieth  of  Jannarj,  take  Yds  glass,  first  to 
the  man  in  the  mask,  and  then  to  the  man  who  woxdd  do  it 
without  a  mask.  The  Tory,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  re- 
viled the  mild  and  temperate  Walpole  as  a  deadly  enemy  of 
liberty,  could  see  nothing  to  reprobate  in  the  iron  tyranny  of 
StraflBcnd  and  Laud.  But,  whatever  judgment  the  Whig  or 
the  Tory  of  that  age  might  pronounce  on  transactions  long 
past,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  respected  the  practical 
questions  then  pending,  the  Tory  was  a  reformer,  and  indeed 
an  intemperate  and  indiscreet  reformer,  while  the  Whig  was 
conservative  even  to  bigotry.  We  have  ourselves  seen  similar 
effects  produced  in  a  neighbouring  country  by  similar  causes. 
Who  would  have  believed,  fifteen  years  ago,  that  M.  Guizot 
and  M.  Yillemain  would  have  to  defend  property  and  social 
order  against  the  attacks  of  such  enemies  as  M.  G^oude  and 
M.  de  la  Boche  JaquelinP 

Thus  the  successors  of  the  old  Cavaliers  had  turned  dema- 
gogues :  the  successors  of  the  old  Boundheads  had  tamed 
courtiers.  Yet  was  it  long  before  their  mutual  animosity 
began  to  abate ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  parties  to  retain  their 
original  enmities  &x  more  firmly  than  their  original  principles. 
During  many  years,  a  generation  of  Whigs,  whom  Sidney 
would  have  spumed  as  slaves,  continued  to  wage  deadly  war 
with  a  generation  of  Tories  whom  Jeffireys  would  have  hanged 
for  republicans. 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  George  the  First,  and  through 
nearly  half  of  the  reign  of  (Jeorge  the  Second,  a  Tory  was 
regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  reigning  house,  and  was  ex- 
cluded from  all  the  favours  of  the  crown.  Though  most  of  the 
country  gentlemen  were  Tories,  none  but  Whigs  were  created 
peers  and  baronets.  Though  most  of  the  clergy  were  Tories, 
none  but  Whigs  were  appointed  deans  and  bishops.  In 
every  county,  opulent  and  well  descended  Tory  squires  com- 
plained that  their  names  were  left  out  of  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  while  men  of  small  estate  and  mean  birth,  who 
were  for  toleration  and  excise,  septennial  parliaments  and 
standing  amues,  presided  at  quarter  sessions,  and  became 
depuiy  lieutenants. 

By  degrees  some  approaches  were  made  towards  a  reconci- 

Icm.  While  Walpole  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  enmity  to 
mrer  induced  a  large  and  powerful  body  of  Whigs,  headed 
i  heir  apparent  of  the  throne,  to  make  an  alliance  with 
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the  Tones,  and  a  truce  even  with  the  Jacobites.  After  Sir 
Bobert's  fall,  the  ban  which  lay  on  the  Tory  party  was  taken 
odS.  The  chief  places  in  the  administration  continued  to  be 
filled  by  Whigs,  and,  indeed,  could  scarcely  have  been  filled 
otherwise ;  for  the  Tory  nobility  and  gentry,  though  strong  in 
munbers  and  in  property,  had  among  them  scarcely  a  single 
man  distinguished  by  talents,  either  for  business  or  for  de- 
bate. A  few  of  them,  however,  were  admitted  to  subordinate 
offices ;  and  this  indidgence  produced  a  softening  effect  on 
the  temper  of  the  whole  body.  The  first  levee  of  George  the 
Second  after  Wali>ole's  resignation  was  a  remarkable  spec- 
tacle. Mingled  with  the  constant  supporters  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  with  the  Bussells,  the  Cavendishes,  and  the  Pel- 
hams,  appeared  a  crowd  of  faces  utterly  unknown  to  the 
pages  and  gentlemen  ushers,  lords  of  rural  manors,  whose 
ale  and  foxhounds  were  renowned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hendip  hills,  or  round  the  Wrekin,  but  who  had  never  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  palace  since  the  days  when  Oxford,  with 
the  white  staff  in  his  hand,  stood  behind  Queen  Anne. 

During  the  eighteen  years  which  followed  this  day,  both 
Actions  were  gradually  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  repose. 
The  apathy  of  the  public  mind  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
unjust  violence  with  which  the  administration  of  Walpole  had 
been  assailed.  In  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  natural  body, 
morbid  languor  generally  succeeds  morbid  excitement.  The 
people  had  been  maddened  by  sophistry,  by  calumny,  by  rhe- 
toric, by  stimulants  applied  to  the  national  pride.  In  the 
fulness  of  bread,  they  had  raved  as  if  famine  had  been  in  the 
land.  While  enjoying  such  a  measure  of  civil  and  religious 
fireedom  as,  till  then,  no  great  society  had  ever  known,  they 
had  cried  out  for  a  Timoleon  or  a  Brutus  to  stab  their  op- 
pressor to  the  heart.  They  were  in  this  frame  of  mind  when 
the  change  of  administration  took  place ;  and  they  soon  found 
that  there  was  to  be  no  change  whatever  in  the  system  of 
government.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  To  frantic 
seal  succeeded  sullen  indifference.  The  cant  of  patriotism 
had  not  merely  ceased  to  charm  the  public  ear,  bi;t  had  become 
ms  nauseous  as  the  cant  of  Puritanism  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Bump.  The  hot  fit  was  over :  the  cold  fit  had  begun : 
and  it  was  long  before  seditious  arts,  or  even  real  grievances, 
ooald  bring  back  the  fiery  paroxysm  which  had  run  its  course 
aad  xeaohed  its  termination. 

Two  attempts  were  made  to  disturb  this  tranquillity.  Xhe 
fcinithfrtl  heir  of  the  house  of  Stuart  headed  a  rebellion;  the 
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discontented  heir  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  headed  an  oppo- 
sition. Both  the  rebellion  and  the  opposition  came  to  nothing. 
The  battle  of  Culloden  annihilated  the  Jacobite  party.  The 
death  of  Prince  Frederic  dissolved  the  faction  which,  under 
his  guidance,  had  feebly  striven  to  annoj  his  fiEither's  govern- 
ment. His  chief  followers  hastened  to  make  their  i)eace  with 
the  ministry ;  and  the  political  torpor  became  complete. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Prince  Frederic,  the  public 
mind  was  for  a  time  violently  excited.  But  this  excitement 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  disputes  between  Whigs  and 
Tories.  England  was  at  war  wiili  France.  The  war  had 
been  feebly  conducted.  Minorca  had  been  torn  from  us.  Our 
fleet  had  retired  before  the  white  flag  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
A  bitter  sense  of  humiliation,  new  to  the  proudest  and  bravest 
of  nations,  superseded  every  other  feeling.  The  cry  of  all  the 
counties  and  great  towns  of  the  realm  was  for  a  government 
which  would  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  English  arms.  The 
two  most  powerful  men  in  the  country  were  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Pitt.  Alternate  victories  and  defeats  had  made 
tiiem  sensible  that  neither  of  them  coidd  stand  alone.  The 
interest  of  the  state,  and  the  interest  of  their  own  ambition 
impelled  them  to  coalesce.  By  their  coalition  was  formed  the 
ministry  which  was  in  power  when  Greorge  the  Third  ascended 
the  throne. 

The  more  carefully  the  structure  of  this  celebrated  ministry 
is  examined,  the  more  shall  we  se€j  reason  to  marvel  at  the 
skill  or  the  luck  which  had  combined  in  one  harmonious  whole 
such  various  and,  as.it  seemed,  incompatible  elements  of  force. 
The  influence  which  is  derived  from  stainless  integrity,  the 
influence  which  is  derived  frx)m  the  vilest  arts  of  corruption, 
the  strength  of  aristocratical  connexion,  the  strength  of  de- 
mocratical  enthusiasm,  all  these  things  were  for  the  first  time 
found  together.  Newcastle  brought  to  the  coalition  a  vast 
mass  of  power,  which  had  descended  to  him  fix)m  Walpole 
and  Pelham.  The  public  offices,  the  church,  the  courts  of 
law,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  diplomatic  service,  swarmed 
with  his  creatures.  The  boroughs,  which  long  afterwards 
made  up  the  memorable  schedules  A  and  B,were  represented 
by  his  nominees.  The  great  Whig  families,  which,  during 
several  generations,  had  been  trained  in  the  discipline  of  party 
mitaxe,  and  were  accustomed  to  stand  together  in  a  firm 
phalanx,  acknowledged  him  as  their  captain.  Pitt,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  what  Newcastle  wanted,  an  eloquence  which 
•tirred  the  passions  and  charmed  the  imagination,  a  high 
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repfutation  for  pnrit  and  the  confidence  and  ardent  love  of 
minions. 

The  partition  which  the  two  ministers  made  of  the  powers 
of  government  was  singularly  happy.  Each  occnpied  a  pro- 
vince  for  which  he  was  well  qualified ;  and  neither  had  any 
inclination  to  intrude  himself  into  the  province  of  the  other. 
Newcastle  took  the  treasury,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  and  the  disposal  of  that  part  of  the  secret  service 
money  which  was  then  employed  in  bribing  members  of  Par- 
liament. Pitt  was  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  direction  of 
the  war  and  of  foreign  affairs.  Thus  the  filth  of  all  the  noi- 
some and  pestilential  sewers  of  government  was  poured  into 
one  channel.  Through  the  other  passed  only  what  was  bright 
and  stainless.  Mean  and  selfish  politicians,  pining  for  com- 
mi88y>nerships,  gold  sticks,  and  ribands,  fiocked  to  the  great 
house  at  the  comer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  There,  at  every 
levee,  appeared  eighteen  or  twenty  pair  of  lawn  sleeves ;  for 
there  was  not,  it  was  said,  a  single  Prelate  who  had  not  owed 
either  his  first  elevation  or  some  subsequent  translation  to 
Newcastle.  There  appeared  those  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  whose  silent  votes  the  main  strength  of  the 
government  lay.  One  wanted  a  place  in  the  excise  for  his 
butler.  Another  came  about  a  prebend  for  his  son.  A  third 
whispered  that  he  had  always  stood  by  his  Grace  and  the 
Protestant  succession ;  that  his  last  election  had  been  very 
expensive  ;  that  potwallopers  had  now  no  conscience ;  that 
he  had  been  forced  to  take  up  money  on  mortgage  ;  and  that 
he  hardly  knew  where  to  turn  for  five  himdred  pounds.  The 
Duke  pressed  all  their  hands,  passed  his  arms  round  all  their 
shoulders,  patted  all  their  backs,  and  sent  away  some  with 
wages,  and  some  with  promises.  Prom  this  traflBc  Pitt  stood 
haughtily  aloof.  Not  only  was  he  himself  incorruptible,  but 
he  shrank  from  the  loathsome  drudgery  of  corrupting  others.. 
He  had  not,  however,  been  twenty  years  in  Parliament,  and 
ten  in  office,  without  discovering  how  the  government  was-, 
earned  on.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  bribery  was  prac- 
tised on  a  large  scale  by  his  colleagues.  Hating  the  practice, . 
jefc  despairing  of  putting  it  down,  and  doubting  whether,  in- 
tibote  times,  any  ministry  could  stand  without  it,  he  deter- 
miiied  to  be  blind  to  it.  He  would  see  nothing,  know  nothing, 
bdiera  nothing.  People  who  came  to  talk  to  him  about  shares- 
ill  kwntiTe  contracts,  or  about  the  means  of  securing  a  Comisb. 
eoeponiilakm,  were  soon  put  out  of  countenance  by  his  arro-- 
gmAlaaaSOtf.  They  did  him  too  much  honour.  Such  matters 
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were  beyond  his  capeidty.  It  was  trae  that  his  poor  advice 
abont  expeditions  and  treaties  was  listened  to  with  indulgence 
bj  a  gracious  sovereign.  If  the  question  were,  who  should 
command  in  North  America,  or  who  should  be  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  his  colleagues  would  probably  condescend  to  take  his 
opinion.  But  he  had  not  the  smallest  influence  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  could  not  venture  to  ask  even 
for  a  tidewaiter's  place. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  owe  as  much  of  his 
popularity  to  his  ostentatious  purity  as  to  his  eloquence,  or 
to  his  talents  for  the  administration  of  war.  Ifc  was  every- 
where said  with  delight  and  admiration  that  the  great  Com- 
moner, without  any  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  had,  in 
spite  of  the  dislike  of  the  Court  and  of  the  aristocracy,  made 
himself  the  first  man  in  England,  and  made  England  the  first 
Country  in  the  world;  that  his  name  was  mentioned  with 
awe  in  every  palace  &om  Lisbon  to  Moscow ;  that  his  trophies 
were  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  yet  that  he  was 
still  plain  William  Pitt,  without  title  or  riband,  without  pen- 
sion or  sinecure  place.  Whenever  he  should  retire,  after 
saving  the  state,  he  must  sell  his  coach  horses  and  his 
silver  candlesticks.  Widely  as  the  taint  of  corruption  had 
spread,  his  hands  were  clean.  They  had  never  received,  they 
had  never  given,  the  price  of  infamy.  Thus  the  coalition 
gathered  to  itself  support  from  all  the  high  and  all  the  low 
parts  of  human  nature,  and  was  strong  with  the  whole  united 
strength  of  virtue  and  of  Mammon. 

Pitt  and  Newcastle  were  co-ordinate  chief  ministers.  The 
subordinate  places  had  been  fiUed  on  the  principle  of  including 
in  the  government  every  party  and  shade  of  party,  the  avowed 
Jacobites  alone  excepted,  nay,  every  public  man  who,  from 
his  abilities  or  from  his  situation,  seemed  likely  to  be  either 
useful  in  oflSce  or  formidable  in  opposition. 

The  Whigs,  according  to  what  was  then  considered  as 
their  prescriptive  right,  held  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
power.  The  main  support  of  the  administration  was  what 
may  be  called  the  great  Whig  connexion,  a  connexion  which, 
during  near  half  a  centur}%  had  generally  had  the  chief  sway 
in  the  country,  and  which  derived  an  immense  authority 
from  rank,  wealth,  borough  interest,  and  firm  union.  To 
this  connexion,  of  which  Newcastle  was  the  head,  belonged 
the  houses  of  Cavendish,  Lennox,  Fitzroy,  Bentinck,  Manners, 
Conway,  Wentworth,  and  many  others  of  high  note. 

There  were  two  other  powerful  Whig  connexions,  either 
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of  which  might  have  been  a  nucleus  for  a  strong  opposition* 
But  room  had  been  found  in  the  government  for  both.  They 
were  known  as  the  Grenvilles  and  the  Bedfords. 

The  head  of  the  Orenvilles  was  Bichard  Earl  Temple.  His 
talents  for  administration  and  debate  were  of  no  high  order. 
But  his  great  possessions,  his  turbulent  and  imscrupulous 
character,  his  restless  activity,  and  his  skill  in  the  most 
ignoble  tactics  of  faction,  made  him  one  of  the  most  formid-^ 
able  enemies  that  a  ministry  could  have.  He  was  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal.  His  brother  Gleorge  was  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  They  were  supposed  to  be  on  terms  of  close  friendship 
with  Pitt,  who  had  married  their  sister,  and  was  the  most 
uxorious  of  husbands. 

The  Bedfords,  or,  as  they  were  called  by  their  enemies, 
the  Bloomsbury  gang,  professed  to  be  led  by  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  but  in  truth  led  him  wherever  they  chose,  and  very 
often  led  him  where  he  never  would  have  gone  of  his  own 
accord.  He  had  many  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and 
would  have  been  certainly  a  respectable,  and  possibly  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  if  he  had  been  less  imder  the  influence  of 
his  friends,  or  more  fortunate  in  choosing  them.  Some  of 
them  were  indeed,  to  do  them  justice,  men  of  parts.  But 
here,  we  are  afraid,  eulogy  must  end.  Sandwich  and  Rigby 
were  able  debaters,  pleasant  boon  compauions,  dexterous  in- 
triguers, masters  of  all  the  arts  of  jobbing  and  electioneering, 
and,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  shamelessly  immoral. 
Weymouth  had  a  natural  eloquence,  which  sometimes  as- 
tonished those  who  knew  how  little  he  owed  to  study.  But 
he  was  indolent  and  dissolute,  and  had  early  impaired  a  fine 
estate  with  the  dice-box,  and  a  fine  constitution  with  the 
bottle.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the  Duke,  and  the  talents 
and  audacity  of  some  of  his  retainers,  might  have  seriously 
annoyed  the  strongest  ministry.  But  his  assistance  had 
been  secured.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Kigby 
wma  his  secretary ;  and  the  whole  party  dutifully  supported 
the  measures  of  the  government. 

Two  men  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  thought  likely  to 
contest  with  Pitt  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  William 
Mmay  and  Henry  Tox.  But  Murray  had  been  removed  to 
Am  Iiocds,  and  vras  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Fox 
was  indeed  still  in  the  Commons :  but  means  had  been  found 
io  wearey  if  not  his  strenuous  support,  at  least  his  silent 
aaqaiMoenoe.  He  was  a  poor  man ;  he  was  a  doting  father. 
Hhe.  office  of  Paymaster-General  during  an  expensive  war 
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was,  in  that  age,  perhaps  the  most  lucrative  situation  in  the 
gift  of  the  government.  This  office  was  bestowed  on  Fox. 
The  prospect  of  making  a  noble  fortune  in  a  few  years,  and 
of  providing  amply  for  his  darling  boy  Charles,  was  irresistibly 
tempting.  To  hold  a  subordinate  place,  however  profitable, 
after  having  led  the  House  of  Commons,  and  having  been 
entrusted  with  the  business  of  forming  a  ministry,  was  indeed 
a  great  descent.  But  a  punctilious  sense  of  personal  dignity 
was  no  part  of  the  character  of  Henry  Fox. 

We  have  not  time  to  enumerate  all  the  other  men  of  weight 
who  were,  by  some  tie  or  other,  attached  to  the  government* 
We  may  mention  Hardwicke,  reputed  the  first  lawyer  of  the 
age ;  Legge,  reputed  the  first  financier  of  the  age ;  the  acute 
and  ready  Oswald ;  the  bold  and  humorous  Nugent;  Charles 
Townshend,  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  of  mankind;  Elliot, 
Barrington,  North,  Pratt.  Indeed,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  there 
were  in  the  whole  House  of  Commons  only  two  men  of  distin- 
guished abilities  who  were  not  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  those  two  men  stood  so  low  in  public  estimation, 
that  the  only  service  which  they  cotdd  have  rendered  to  any 
government  would  have  been  to  oppose  it.  We  speak  of  Lord 
George  Sackville  and  Bubb  Dodington. 

Though  most  of  the  official  men,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  cabinet,  were  reputed  Whigs,  the  Tories  were  by  no 
means  excluded  from  employment.  Pitt  had  gratified  many 
of  them  with  commands  in  the  militia,  which  increased  both 
their  income  and  their  importance  in  their  own  counties ;  and 
they  were  therefore  in  better  humour  than  at  any  time  since 
the  death  of  Anne.  Some  of  the  party  still  continued  to 
grumble  over  their  punch  at  the  Cocoa  Tree;  but  in  the 
House  of  Commons  not  a  single  one  of  the  malecontent^ 
durst  lift  his  eyes  above  the  buckle  of  Pitt's  shoe. 

Thus  there  was  absolutely  no  opposition.  Nay,  there  was 
no  sign  fix)m  which  it  could  be  guessed  in  what  quarter  op- 
position was  likely  to  arise.  Several  years  passed  during 
which  Parliament  seemed  to  have  abdicated  its  chief  func- 
tions. The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  four 
sessions,  contain  no  trace  of  a  division  on  a  party  question. 
The  supplies,  though  beyond  precedent  great,  were  voted 
without  discussion.  The  most  animated  debates  of  that 
period  were  on  road  bills  and  inclosure  bills. 

The  old  King  was  content ;  and  it  mattered  little  whether 
lie  were  content  or  not.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
hSm  to  emancipate  himself  from  a  ministry  so  powerful,  even 
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if  lie  had  been  inclined  to  do  so.  But  he  haxl  no  such  incli- 
nation. He  had  once,  indeed,  been  strongly  prejudiced  against 
Pitt,  and  had  repeatedly  been  ill  used  by  Newcastle ;  but  the 
Tigour  and  success  ynih  which  the  war  had  been  waged  in 
Oermany,  and  the  smoothness  with  which  all  public  business 
was  carried  on,  had  produced  a  favourable  change  in  the 
royal  mind. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October,  1760,  Greorge  the  Second  suddenly  died,  and 
<3eorge  the  Third,  then  twenty-two  years  old,  became  King. 
The  situation  of  George  the  Third  differed  widely  from  that 
of  his  grandfather  and  that  of  his  greatgrandfather.  Many 
years  had  elapsed  since  a  sovereign  of  England  had  been  an 
object  of  affection  to  any  part  of  his  people.  The  first  two 
Kings  of  the  house  of  Hanover  had  neither  those  hereditary 
rights  which  have  often  supplied  the  defect  of  merit,  nor  those 
personal  qualities  which  have  often  supplied  the  defect  of  title. 
A  prince  may  be  popular  with  little  virtue  or  capacity,  if  ho 
reigns  by  birthright  derived  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
predecessors.  An  usurper  may  be  popular,  if  his  genius  has 
saved  or  aggrandised  the  nation  which  he  governs.  Perhaps 
no  rulers  have  in  our  time  had  a  stronger  hold  on  the  affection 
of  subjects  than  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  his  son  in  law  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  But  imagine  a  ruler  with  no  better  title 
than  Napoleon,  and  no  better  understanding  than  Francis. 
Bichard  Cromwell  was  such  a  ruler ;  and,  as  soon  as  an  arm 
was  lifted  up  against  him,  he  fell  without  a  struggle,  amidst 
universal  derision.  George  the  First  and  George  the  Second 
were  in  a  situation  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Bichard  Cromwell.  They  were  saved  from  the  fate  of  Richard 
Cromwell  by  the  strenuous  and  able  exertions  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  by  the  general  conviction  that  the  nation  had  no 
choice  but  between  the  house  of  Brunswick  and  Popery.  But 
by  no  class  were  the  Guelphs  regarded  with  that  devoted 
affection,  of  which  Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second,  and 
James  the  Second,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  faults,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  misfortunes,  received  innumerable  proofs. 
ISioee  Whigs  who  stood  by  the  new  dynasty  so  manftdly  with 
pone  and  sword  did  so  on  principles  independent  of,  and 
indeed  almost  incompatible  with,  the  sentiment  of  devoted 
lojiUy.  The  moderate  Tories  regarded  the  foreign  dynasty 
•M  m  gieat  evil,  which  must  be  endured  for  fear  of  a  greater 
-tivfl*  la  the  eyes  of  the  high  Tories,  the  Elector  was  the 
•■Mlblteftil  of  robbers  and  tyrants.    The  crown  of  another 
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was  on  his  head ;  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  loyal  was  on  his 
hands.  Thus,  dnring  many  years,  the  Kings  of  England  were 
objects  of  strcmg  personal  aversion  to  many  of  their  subjects, 
and  of  strong  personal  attachment  to  none.  They  found, 
indeed,  firm  and  cordial  support  against  the  pretender  to 
their  throne ;  but  this  support  was  given,  not  at  all  for  their 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  religious  and  political  system  which 
would  have  been  endangered  by  their  falL  This  support,  too, 
they  were  compelled  to  purchase  by  perpetually  sacrificing 
their  private  inclinations  to  the  party  which  had  set  them  on 
the  throne,  and  which  maintained  them  there. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Gteorge  the  Second,  the  feeling 
of  aversion  with  which  the  house  of  Brunswick  had  long  been 
regarded  by  half  the  nation  had  died  away ;  but  no  feeling  of 
affection  to  that  house  had  yet  sprung  up.  There  was  little, 
indeed,  in  the  old  King's  character  to  inspire  esteem  or  tender- 
ness. He  was  not  our  countryman.  He  never  set  foot  on  our 
soil  tillhe  was  more  than  thirty  years  old.  His  speech  bewrayed 
his  foreign  origin  and  breeding.  His  love  for  his  native  land, 
though  the  most  amiable  part  of  his  character,  was  not  likely 
to  endear  him  to  his  British  subjects.  He  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  could  exchange  St.  James's  for  Hemhausen. 
Year  after  year  our  fleets  were  employed  to  convoy  him  to 
the  Continent,  and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  were  as 
nothing  to  him  when  compared  with  the  interests  of  his 
Electorate.  As  to  the  rest,  he  had  neither  the  qualities 
which  make  dulness  respectable,  nor  the  qualities  which  make 
libertinism  attractive.  He  had  been  a  bad  son  and  a  worse 
father,  an  unfaithful  husband  and  an  ungraceful  lover.  Not 
one  magnanimous  or  humane  action  is  recorded  of  him  •  but 
many  instances  of  meanness,  and  of  a  harshness  which,  but 
for  the  strong  constitutional  restraints  under  which  he  was 
placed,  might  have  made  the  misery  of  his  people. 

He  died ;  and  at  once  a  new  world  opened.  The  young 
King  was  a  bom  Englishman.  All  his  tastes  and  habits, 
good  or  bad,  were  English.  No  portion  of  his  subjects  had 
anything  to  reproach  hiin  with.  Even  the  remaining  ad- 
herents of  the  house  of  Stuart  could  scarcely  impute  to  him 
the  guilt  of  usurpation.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the  Re- 
volution, for  the  Act  of  Settlement,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rinngs  of  1715  and  of  1745.  He  was  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
Derwentwater  and  Kilmarnock,  of  Balmerino  and  Cameron, 
tan  fifty  years  after  the  old  line  had  been  expelled,  fourth 
M^saoent  and  third  in  succession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 
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be  xnight  plead  some  show  of  hereditary  right.  His  age,  his 
mppeamtoey  and  all  that  was  known  of  his  character^  con- 
ciliated public  &yonr.  He  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth ;  his 
penon  and  address  were  pleasing.  Scandal  imputed  to  him 
DO  vice ;  and  flattery  might,  without  any  glaring  absurdity, 
ascribe  to  him  many  princely  virtues. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  sentiment  of  loyalty, 
a  sentiment  which  had  lately  seemed  to  be  as  much  out  of 
date  as  the  belief  in  witches  or  the  practice  of  pilgrimage, 
should,  from  the  day  of  his  accession  have  begun  to  reviye. 
The  Tories  in  particular,  who  had  always  been  inclined  to 
Sjng-worship,  and  who  had  long  felt  with  pain  the  want  of 
an  idol  before  whom  they  could  bow  themselves  down,  were 
as  joyful  as  the  priests  of  Apis,  when,  after  a  long  interval,, 
they  had  found  a  new  calf  to  adore.  It  was  soon  clear  that. 
George  the  Third  was  regarded  by  a  portion  of  the  nation* 
with  a  very  different  feeling  from  that  which  his  two  prede- 
cessors had  inspired.  They  had  been  merely  First  Magistrates,. 
Doges,  Stadtholders ;  he  was  emphaticaUy  a  King,  the 
anointed  of  heaven,  the  breath  of  his  people's  nostrils.  The 
years  of  the  widowhood  and  mourning  of  the  Tory  party  were 
over.  Dido  had  kept  faith  long  enough  to  the  cold  ashes  of 
a  former  lord ;  she  had,  at  last  fotmd  a  comforter,  and  recog- 
nised the  vestiges  of  the  old  flame.  The  golden  days  of 
Harley  would  return.  The  Somersets,  the  Lees,  and  the 
Wyndhams  would  again  surround  the  throne.  The  latitu- 
dinarinn  prelates,  who  had  not  been  ashamed  to  correspond 
with  Doddridge  and  to  shake  hands  with  Whiston,  wotdd  be 
succeeded  by  divines  of  the  temper  of  South  and  Atterbuiy. 
The  devotion  which  had  been  so  signally  shown  to  the  house 
of  Stuart,  which  had  been  proof  against  defeats,  confiscations,, 
and  proscriptions,  which  perfidy,  oppression,  ingratitude,, 
could  not  weary  out,  was  now  transferred  entire  to  the  house 
of  Brunswick.  If  George  the  Third  would  but  accept  the 
hoBUige  of  the  Cavaliers  and  High  Churchmen,  he  should  be 
to  them  all  that  Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the  Second 
had  been. 

The  Prince,  whose  accession  was  thus  hailed  by  a  great 
partj  long  estranged  from  his  house,  had  received  from 
Mtare  a  strong  will,  a  firmness  of  temper  to  which  a  harsher 
DHiie  might  perhaps  be  given,  and  an  tmderstanding  not,  in- 
imif  acute  or  enlarged,  but  such  as  qualified  him  to  be  a 
good  man  of  business.  But  his  character  had  not  yet  frdly 
-iofdopod  itself.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  strict  secluakm. 
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The  detractors  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  aflirmed 
that  she  had  kept  her  children  from  commerce  with  society, 
in  order  that  she  might  hold  an  nndivided  empire  over  their 
minds.  She  gave  a  veiy  different  explanation  of  her  condnct. 
She  wonld  gladlj,  she  said,  see  her  sons  and  daughters  mix 
in  the  world,  if  tiiej  could  do  so  withont  risk  to  their  morals. 
But  the  profligacy  of  the  people  of  quality  alarmed  her.  The 
young  men  were  all  rakes  ;  the  young  women  made  love,  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  it  was  made  to  them.  She  could  not 
bear  to  expose  those  whom  she  loved  best  to  the  contamina- 
ting influence  of  such  society.  The  moral  advantages  of  the 
system  of  education  which  formed  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  may  per- 
haps be  questioned.  Gteorge  the  Third  was  indeed  no  liber- 
tine ;  but  he  brought  to  the  throne  a  mind  only  half  opened, 
and  was  for  some  time  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  Groom  of  the  Stole,  John  Stuart,  Earl 
of  Bute. 

The  Earl  of  Bute  was  scarcely  known,  even  by  name,  to 
the  countiy  which  he  was  soon  to  govern.    He  had  indeed,  a 
short  time  after  he  came  of  age,  been  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
which,  in  the  middle  of  a  parliament,  had  taken  place  among 
the  Scotch  representative  peers.  He  had  disobliged  the  Whig 
ministers  by  giving  some  silent  votes  with  the  Tories,  had 
consequently  lost  his  seat  at  the  next  dissolution,  and  had 
never  been  reelected.    Near  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  borne  any  part  in  politics.    He  had  passed  some  of 
those  years  at  his  seat  in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and  from  that 
retirement  he  had  emerged  as  one  of  the  household  of  Prince 
Frederic.    Lord  Bute,  excluded  from  public  life,  had  found 
out  many  ways  of  amusing  his  leisure.    He  was  a  tolerable 
actor  in  private  theatricals,  and  was  particularly  successful 
in  the  part  of  Lothario.    A  handsome  leg,  to  which  both 
painters  and  satirists  took  care  to  give  prominence,  was 
among  his  chief  qualifications  for  the  stage.    He  devised 
qiiaint  dresses  for  masqueradeis.   He  dabbled  in  geometry, 
n^obanics,  and  botany.    He  paid  some  attention  to  antiqui- 
lad  warloi  of  art,  and  was  considered  in  his  own  circle  as 
vmtfmating,  architecture,  and  poetry.    It  is  said  that 
ig  was  inoorrect.    But  though,  in  our  time,  incor- 
Bg  is  justly  considered  as  a  proof  of  sordid  igno- 
*  iroaldbe  mgust  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  people  who 
li  otaabarj  ago.  The  novel  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  was 
Had  Aoat  the  time  at  which  Lord  Bute  made  his  ap- 
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peaxunce  at  Leicester  House.  Our  readers  may  perhaps  re- 
member the  account  which  Charlotte  Grandison  gives  of  her 
two  lorers.  One  of  them,  a  fiEishionable  baronet  who  talks 
French  and  Italian  fluently,  cannot  write  a  line  in  his  own 
language  without  some  sin  against  orthography ;  the  other, 
who  is  represented  as  a  most  respectable  specimen  of  the 
young  aristocracy,  and  something  of  a  virtuoso,  is  described 
as  spellii^  pretty  well  for  a  lord.  On  the  whole,  the  Earl  of 
Bute  might  fiiirly  be  called  a  man  of  cultivated  mind.  He 
was  also  a  man  of  undoubted  honour.  But  his  understanding 
was  narrow,  and  his  manners  cold  and  haughty.  His  quali- 
flcations  for  the  part  of  a  statesman  were  best  described  by 
Frederic,  who  often  indulged  in  the  unprincely  luxury  of 
sneering  at  his  dependents.  Bute,''  said  his  Boyal  High- 
ness, you  are  the  very  man  to  be  envoy  at  some  small  proud 
German  court  where  there  is  nothing  to  do.'' 

Scandal  represented  the  Groom  of  the  Stole  as  the  favoured 
lover  of  the  Princess  Dowager.  He  was  undoubtedly  her 
confidential  friend.  The  influence  which  the  two  united  ex- 
ercised over  the  mind  of  the  King  was  for  a  time  tmbounded. 
The  Princess,  a  woman  and  a  foreigner,  was  not  likely  to  be 
a  judicious  adviser  about  afiiEiirs  of  state.  The  Earl  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  served  even  a  noviciate  in  politics. 
His  notions  of  government  had  been  acquired  in  the  society 
which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  round  Frederic  at 
Kew  and  Leicester  House.  That  society  consisted  princi- 
pally of  Tories,  who  had  been  reconciled  to  the  house  of 
Hanover  by  the  civility  with  which  the  Prince  had  treated 
them,  and  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  high  preferment  when  he 
should  come  to  the  throne.  Their  political  creed  was  a  pecu- 
liar modification  of  Toryism.  It  was  the  creed  neither  of  the 
Tories  of  the  seventeenth  nor  of  the  Tories  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  the  creed,  not  of  Filmer  and  Sacheverell, 
not  of  Perceval  and  Eldon,  but  of  the  sect  of  which  Boling- 
laoke  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  doctor.  This  sect  de- 
Mrves  commendation  for  having  pointed  out  and  justly  repro- 
liaied  some  great  abuses  which  sprang  up  during  the  long 
domination  of  the  Whigs.  But  it  is  far  easier  to  point  out 
.nd  reprobate  abuses  than  to  propose  beneficial  reforms ;  and 
Itm  reforms  which  Bolingbroke  proposed  would  either  have 
bean  utterly  inefficient,  or  would  have  produced  much  more 
■iidiief  than  they  would  have  removed. 

Iha  revolution  had  saved  the  nation  from  one  class  of  evils, 
JM  had  at  the  same  time — such  is  the  imperfection  of  all 
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things  hi2]iiaa----engeiidered  or  aggravated  another  class  of 
evils  which  reqiiired  new  remedies*  Libertj  aad  property 
were  secure  from  tiie  attacks  of  prerogative.  Conscience 
was  respected.  No  government  ventured  to  infringe  any  of 
the  rights  solemnly  recognised  by  the  instrument  which  had 
called  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  under  the  new  system,  the  public  interests  and 
the  public  morals  were  seriously  endangered  by  corruption 
and  faction.  During  the  long  struggle  against  the  Stuarts, 
the  chief  object  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  had  been 
to  strengthen  the  House  of  Commons.  The  struggle  was 
over;  the  victory  was  won;  the  House  of  Commons  was 
supreme  in  the  state ;  and  all  the  vices  which  had  till  then 
been  latent  in  the  representative  system  were  rapidly  de- 
veloped by  prosperity  and  power.  S<»xcely  had  the  executive 
government  become  really  responsible  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  it  began  to  appear  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  really  responsible  to  the  nation.  Many  of  the  con- 
stituent bodies  were  under  the  absolute  control  of  individuals; 
many  were  notoriously  at  the  command  of  the  highest  bidder. 
The  debates  were  not  published.  It  was  very  seldom  known 
out  of  doors  how  a  gentleman  had  voted.  Thus,  while  the 
ministry  was  accountable  to  the  Parliament,  the  majority  of 
the  Parliament  was  accountable  to  nobody.  In  such  circum- 
stances, nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  mem- 
bers should  insist  on  being  paid  for  their  votes,  should  form 
themselves  into  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
price  of  their  votes,  and  should  at  critical  conjunctures  extort 
large  wages  by  threatening  a  strike.  Thus  the  Whig  minis- 
ters of  George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  were  com- 
pelled to  reduce  corruption  to  a  system,  and  to  practise  it  on 
a  gigantic  scale. 

If  we  are  right  as  to  the  cause  of  these  abuses,  we  can 
scarcely  be  wrong  as  to  the  remedy.  The  remedy  was  surely 
not  to  deprive  the  House  of  Commons  of  its  weight  in  the 
state.  Such  a  course  would  undoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to 
pacrliamentary  corruption  and  to  parliamentary  factions  :  for, 
when  votes  cease  to  be  of  importance,  they  will  cease  to  be 
bought;  and,  when  knaves  can  get  nothing  by  combining, 
they  will  cease  to  combine.  But  to  destroy  corruption  and 
faction  by  introducing  despotism  would  have  been  to  cure 
bad  by  worse.  The  proper  remedy  evidently  was,  to  make 
the  House  of  Commons  responsible  to  the  nation ;  and  this 
was  to  be  effected  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  giving  publicity 
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to  pariiamentor  J  proceedings,  and  thus  placing  every  member 
on  his  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion ;  and  se- 
condly,  by  bo  reforming  the  constitution  of  the  House  that 
no  man  should  be  able  to  sit  in  it  who  had  not  been  returned 
by  a  respectable  and  independent  body  of  constituents. 

Bolingbroke  and  Bolingbroke's  disciples  recommended  a 
very  different  mode  of  treating  the  diseases  of  the  state. 
Their  doctrine  was  that  a  vigorous  use  of  the  prerogative  by 
a  patriot  King  would  at  once  break  aU  factious  combinations, 
and  supersede  the  pretended  necessity  of  bribing  members  of 
Parliament.  The  King  had  only  to  resolve  that  he  wotdd  be 
master,  that  he  would  not  be  held  in  thraldom  by  any  set  of 
men,  that  he  would  take  for  ministers  any  persons  in  whom 
he  had  confidence,  without  distinction  of  party,  and  that  he 
would  restrain  his  servants  from  influencing  by  immoral 
means  either  the  constituent  bodies  or  the  representative 
body.  This  childish  scheme  proved  that  those  who  proposed 
it  Imew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  evil  with  which  they 
pretended  to  deal.  The  real  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  cor- 
ruption and  fjEu^tion  was  that  a  House  of  Conmions,  not  ac- 
countable to  the  people,  was  more  powerful  than  the  King. 
Bolingbroke's  remedy  could  be  applied  only  by  a  King  more 
powerful  than  the  House  of  Commons.  How  was  the  patriot 
Prince  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  body  without  whose  con- 
sent he  could  not  equip  a  sloop,  keep  a  battalion  under  arms, 
send  an  embassy,  or  defray  even  the  charges  of  his  own 
household  ?  Was  he  to  dissolve  the  Parliament?  And  what 
was  he  likely  to  gain  by  appealing  to  Sudbury  and  Old  Sa- 
rum  against  the  venality  of  their  representatives  ?  Was  he 
to  send  out  privy  seals  ?  Was  he  to  levy  ship-money  ?  If 
so,  this  boasted  reform  must  commence  in  all  probabUity  by 
civil  war,  and,  if  consummated,  must  be  consummated  by 
the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy.  Or  was  the  patriot 
King  to  carry  the  House  of  Commons  with  him  in  his  up- 
zight  designs  ?  By  what  means  P  Interdicting  himself  from 
the  use  of  corrupt  influence,  what  motive  was  he  to  ad- 
dbress  to  the  Dodingtons  and  Winningtons?  Was  cupidity, 
ttnngthened  by  habit,  to  be  laid  asleep  by  a  few  fine  sen- 
tanoes  about  virtue  and  union? 

Absurd  as  this  theory  was,  it  had  many  admirers,  particu- 
among  men  of  letters.    It  was  now  to  be  reduced  to 
psaetioe ;  and  the  restdt  was,  as  any  man  of  sagacity  must 
lM9f8  fimseen,  the  most  piteous  and  ridiculous  of  failures. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  young  King's  accession,  appeared 
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•inn**  «itri^«  iiplirat**^!  th«*  up{in«it-h  «>f  n  |ffv«t  rh«2i;:^. 

Tlu*  aiH****  !!  wliii  li  hi*  iiia«li*  iniuiii'iI  muk  nut  •iihtiuti*  •! 

t«*  thi*  r«liiiift.  It  wiM  (Imwii  u|i  h\  iliitf,  aiitl  i-*<iil«irii^i 
mm**  r»|in*Mioii«  ini^lit  U*  it itiatrui'<l  luU*  r«-tli^-ti> >;  i 

on  thi'  •  •iiiiliii  t  of  afTaim  iluriii;;  I  In*  Litf  n  i^n.  Titt  n  ui^u 
atrntiil.  aiiil  that  thi***  «  t|in*»<ii«'ii»  iiii;;ht  U*  •nAfif^I 

ilnwn  iM  th«'  {•hnti'^l  «*i<|*i  ;  hut  il  «  i«  iHft  till  .ifti  r  ••>tii** 
hotirn  ttf  tilS'P  that  lint*-  %i«*lihnl  -  ami,  I'^i-ii  afti-r  lint*- 

h«il  Wi-lih*«l,  thf  Kiri^  ufT*--  ti  ll  til  h*<|i|  mil  till  thi*  following 
Afli*ni<i<»ii.  Mil  thr  Aaiiii'  i*ri  wliit  h  lhi«  mn^jlar  «*'iit*  «t 
Um\  I'laii-.  Ihitf  «a«  iti'f  •^••rti      th**  \*T\\y  :l.  \  \il 

aiitn"l(ii^-«l  into  thi*  •  ahiii*  t. 

S M 111  aIUt  this.  I^«r»l  ll<>M*'?:i--ftJM\  I'lit  ..f  thi-  >■  •  n-tu!  ■  f 
HUit«*.  Ill  |>iiriuan>*«'  »»(  a  r«iiii^'rti-<l  wi?h  th**  •••tir?. 

aiirni-vl  thr  ««>4U.    Hutt-  wa*  iu»taiitl«         ii.s^l  i*>  thi* 
|iiai*«*.    A  ^'iiiTsl  ■•U-«-ti>'n  t>>)l--M.«l.  au*\  thr  ti»"w 

SiH-n  tar«  •■iitt-n'*!  |«irluiiii  iil  in  th*-  hi  wiiii  h  (m* 

thiMi  •••iiM  fiitff-r  it,  'AA  i'li*'  ff  the  •It!' ''11   ri  ]■;•*•  iita!iWi' 

thf  inini«ti  r»       ii  f'lrn.i)  uiiit»*>l.  i*.  i  an  ••.ir««-li 
<|iiiih!*  «|  that  th**i  «i>i:M   ha«i-   U«  ii  aM<         wiMiafaii-i  ti.<« 
t>Mir^     llii  |Mrli.iiiii  iit.iM  inf|iii'i;i     ••!  !hi-  W        ar;ata-  r»i  i. 

With  th*      iiiu*.  (h*-  \ir(Mi-.  .;!;•!  thf  tali  f  V\:*.. 

wi.«:M  h.iw-        n  irn  ^i-t :l  I.  .     Il-.f  ?!..  r.    \  .v\  U.ii  xm 
i-ahir  .  •  .-t'lf-ri;.  tli.-  l.i".  :.•      .il         •  i  T.::i:!.r^. 

«h>-  I.  ;  ■«   I*  .T-^it        «h  w  tK<-!ik«- li>  •      I'itt  hj<l  .  « 

Iraiu'*-!   tr«  ;.t   hi*  «*M   ah;^    I' «;•:*  .   th'    < 'ha:i  •  ll*'r  *( 
Kt' h'-'j'**  r  "{  th'*  tii;ii:«tt  r«   w  r-    •  i.m--'.*  ■•!   I'l?^  • 

|»i|>ii].ir  I' I       <^h*r«  Mir*'.  ti<  !  a)!**«*<lh*r  ni!h'>:!  •  a  ^m*. 
^ia'*-l  t»  hi«  iii.|«ri--u«  ai.  l  h.i-ijl.!i  li -!!••  ark> -'ir      i  ^h«  r^. 
•l^aiM        r«'  h"ii««i'li   1  PI -'*-■« I  !i«  ■•■IIJ--  J  .ir?«        hit  |- -i  » 
Th*  «  .1  111. that  h*  ha.l  !>  'i!>.i  t)i.    .    •.  .•r\   lu  th**       | ':.« 
•if  ).  .1..  :        II.  .Ill  1  )ia.l  raia-'il  i«  t--  ?K.  h.  .^-I.t  •  f  -I-  rn     th.  i 
■•Itiii'**  l  tK*'  h.  I.a.1  •  •  i.'l'i     •!  t>..-  war  u  i!h  . n.  rj» .  a*  .l  * » . 

«n>l  •{  !•  Ii'll  1  «W  •  •       .    h^'   ^ht  \  !•    ).:T.'    !ha!    ti..  'Ita.: 

•  •lit),.   T»  «.iiri  •  •  ••(  th-  «a«  iii;*  i      j  !  '.f.^*. 
piiM  .  .|.  h*  «ia«  III  n««iT*p:  w:'h  a           ..r  whj  I.  M- 

•  ■r       -l-  ']  ^..1'        'i*  I  ha\f  •!•••!  ap:ha*!  •  f  '.i..  .j 

||.  ii«  II.  ••!     I  1   •   i:  ari'i  ariiii*  •  it  wa»       k:  « 

h^l*.*'      i  ■*  -i-a^  l*  *•  l.'-r.-  ura^i--  .  )       n  »   • 

lh<   >•       I         .h*'l.  a  ..-ir'.ir  iiii,;!.!  !.■  a.«k 
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England  was  to  become  a  party  in  a  dispnte  between  two 
Geiman  powers.  What  was  it  to  her  whether  the  house  of 
Hapsbnrg  or  the  house  of  Brandenburg  ruled  in  Silesia? 
Why  were  the  best  English  regiments  fighting  on  the  Main? 
Why  were  the  Prussian  battalions  paid  with  English  gold  ? 
The  great  minister  seemed  to  think  it  beneath  him  to  calcu- 
late the  price  of  victory.  As  long  as  the  Tower  guns  were 
fired,  as  the  streets  were  illuminated,  as  French  banners 
were  carried  in  triumph  through  London,  it  was  to  him  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  what  extent  the  public  burdens  were 
augmented.  Nay  he  seemed  to  glory  in  the  magnitude  of 
those  sacrifices  which  the  people,  fascinated  by  his  eloquence 
and  success,  had  too  readily  made,  and  would  long  and  bit- 
terly regret.  There  was  no  check  on  waste  or  embezzlement. 
Our  commissaries  returned  firom  the  camp  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand to  buy  boroughs,  to  rear  palaces,  to  rival  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  realm.  Already  had  we 
borrowed,  in  four  years  of  war,  more  than  the  most  skilfol 
and  economical  government  would  pay  in  forty  years  of 
peace.  But  the  prospect  of  peace  was  as  remote  as  ever. 
It  cotdd  not  be  doubted  that  France,  smarting  and  prostrate, 
would  consent  to  fair  terms  of  accommodation ;  but  this  was 
not  what  Pitt  wanted.  War  had  made  him  powerful  and 
popidar :  with  war,  all  that  was  brightest  in  his  life  was  as- 
sociated :  for  war,  his  talents  were  peculiarly  fitted.  He  had 
at  length  begun  to  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  was  more 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  neutrals  than  to  make  peace  with 
enemies. 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  of  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke ;  but  no  member  of  the  government  held 
these  opinions  so  strongly  as  Gteorge  Grenville,  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy.  George  Grenville  was  brother  in  law  of  Pitt, 
and  had  always  been  reckoned  one  of  Pitt's  personal  and 
political  friends.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  two  men  of 
talents  and  integrity  more  utterly  unlike  each  other.  Pitt, 
as  his  sister  often  said,  knew  nothing  accurately  except  Spen- 
ser's Fairy  Queen.  He  had  never  applied  himself  steadily  to 
mnj  branch  of  knowledge.  He  was  a  wretched  financier.  He 
never  became  familiar  even  with  the  rules  of  that  House  of 
which  he  was  the  brightest  ornament.  He  had  never  studied 
pufaiie  law  as  a  system ;  and  was,  indeed,  so  ignorant  of  the 
wliole  sabjeot,  ihat  Greorge  the  Second,  on  one  o<;casion, 
emhjgieined  bitterly  that  a  man  who  had  never  read  Yattel 
•hodd  presume  to  undertake  the  direction  of  foreign  affiiirs. 
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fiat  these  defects  were  more  than  redeemed  by  high  and  rare 
gifts,  by  a  strange  power  of  inspiring  gneat  masses  of  men 
with  confidence  and  affection,  by  an  eloquence  which  not 
only  delighted  the  ear,  bnt  stirred  the  blood,  and  brought 
tears  into  the  eyes,  by  originality  in  devising  plans,  by  vigour 
in  executing  them.  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by 
natnre  and  habit  a  man  of  details.  He  had  been  bred  a 
lawyer ;  and  he  had  brought  the  industry  and  acuteness  of 
the  Temple  into  oiBcial  and  parliamentary  life.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  fiscal  system 
of  the  countiy.  He  had  paid  especial  attention  to  the  law 
of  Parliament  and  was  so  learned  in  all  things  relating  to 
the  privileges  and  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
those  who  loved  him  least  pronounced  him  the  only  person 
competent  to  succeed  Onslow  in  the  Chair.  His  speeches 
were  generally  instructive,  and  sometimes,  from  the  gravity 
and  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke,  even  impressive,  but 
never  brilliant,  and  generally  tedious.  Indeed,  even  when 
he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  sometimes  found  it  di£Scult 
to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  House.  In  disposition  as  well  as  in 
intellect,  he  differed  widely  &om  his  brother  in  law.  Pitt 
was  utterly  regardless  of  money.  He  would  scarcely  stretch 
out  his  haiid  to  take  it ;  and,  when  it  came,  he  threw  it  away 
with  childish  profusion.  Grenville,  though  strictly  upright, 
was  grasping  and  parsimonious.  Pitt  was  a  man  of  exci- 
table nerves,  sanguine  in  hope,  easily  elated  by  success  and 
popularity,  keenly  sensible  of  injury,  but  prompt  to  forgive ; 
Grenville's  character  was  stem,  melancholy,  and  pertinacious. 
Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  him  than  his  inclination 
always  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things.  He  was  the  raven 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  always  croaking  defeat  in  the 
midst  of  triumphs,  and  bankruptcy  with  an  overflowing  ex- 
chequer. Burke,  with  general  applause,  compared  him,  in  a 
time  of  quiet  and  plenty,  to  the  evil  spirit  whom  Ovid  de- 
scribed looking  down  on  the  stately  temples  and  wealthy 
haven  of  Athens,  and  scarce  able  to  refrain  from  weeping 
because  she  could  find  nothing  at  which  to  weep.  Such  a 
man  was  not  likely  to  be  popidar.  But  to  unpopularity 
Grenville  opposed  a  dogged  determination,  which  sometimes 
forced  even  those  who  hated  him  to  respect  him. 

It  was  natural  that  Pitt  and  Grenville,  being  such  as  they 
were,  should  take  very  different  views  of  the  situation  of 
aiEairs.  Pitt  could  see  nothing  but  the  trophies;  Grenville 
could  see  nothing  but  the  bill.    Pitt  boasted  that  England 
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WW  Tietorions  at  once  in  America,  in  India,  and  in  Gtormanj, 
the  umpire  of  the  Continent,  the  mistress  of  the  sea.  Gren- 
viUe  cast  np  the  subsidies,  sighed  over  the  arm j  extraordi- 
xiaries,  and  groaned  in  spirit  to  think  that  the  nation  had 
borrowed  eight  millions  in  one  jear. 

With  a  ministry  thus  divided  it  was  not  difficult  for  Bute 
to  deaL  Legge  was  the  first  who  fell.  He  had  given  offence 
to  the  young  King  in  the  late  reign,  by  refusing  to  support  a 
creature  of  Bute  at  a  Hampshire  election.  He  was  now  not 
only  turned  out,  but  in  the  closet,  when  he  delivered  up  his 
seal  of  office,  was  treated  with  gross  incivility. 

Pitt,  who  did  not  love  Legge,  saw  this  event  with  indif- 
ference. But  the  danger  was  now  fast  approaching  himself. 
Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  had  early  conceived  a  deadly 
hatred  of  England.  Twenty  years  before,  when  he  was  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  had  been  eager  to  join  the  coalition 
against  Maria  Theresa.  But  an  English  fleet  had  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  An  English  captain  had 
Iwded,  had  proceeded  to  the  palace,  had  laid  a  watch  on  the 
table,  and  had  told  his  majesty  that,  within  an  hour,  a  treaty 
of  neutrality  must  be  signed,  or  a  bombardment  would  com- 
mence. The  treaty  wba  signed ;  the  squadron  sailed  out  of 
the  bay  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  sailed  in ;  and  from 
that  day  the  ruling  passion  of  the  humbled  Prince  was  aver- 
sion to  the  English  name.  He  was  at  length  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  might  hope  to  gratify  that  passion.  He  had  re- 
cently become  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  He  saw,  with 
envy  and  apprehension,  the  triimiphs  of  our  navy,  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  our  colonial  Empire.  He  was  a  Bourbon, 
and  sympathized  with  the  distress  of  the  house  from  which 
he  sprang.  He  was  a  Spaniard ;  and  no  Spaniard  could  bear 
to  see  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign 
power.  Impelled  by  such  feelings,  Charles  concluded  a  secret 
treaty  with  Prance.  By  this  treaty,  known  as  the  Family 
Compact,  the  two  powers  bound  themselves,  not  in  express 
words,  but  by  the  clearest  implication,  to  make  war  on 
England  in  common.  Spain  postponed  the  declaration  of 
luMtilities  only  till  her  fleet,  laden  with  the  treasures  of 
America,  should  have  arrived. 

The  existence  of  the  treaty  could  not  be  kept  a  secret  from 
Pitt.  He  acted  as  a  man  of  his  capacity  and  energy  might 
be  eipected  to  act.  He  at  once  proposed  to  declare  war 
agunft  Spain,  and  to  intercept  the  American  fleet.    He  had 
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determined,  it  is  said,  to  attack  without  delay  both  Havanna 
and  the  Philippines. 

His  wise  and  resolnte  counsel  was  rejected.  Bute  was 
foremost  in  opposing  it,  and  was  supported  by  almost  the 
whole  cabinet.  Some  of  the  ministers  doubted,  or  affected 
to  doubt,  the  correctness  of  Pitt's  intelligence ;  some  shrank 
from  the  responsibility  of  advising  a  course  so  bold  and  de- 
cided as  that  which  he  proposed;  some  were  weary  of  his 
ascendency,  and  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  on  any  pretext. 
One  only  of  his  colleagues  agreed  with  him,  his  brother  in 
law,  Earl  Temple. 

Pitt  and  Temple  resigned  their  offices.  To  Pitt  the  young 
King  behaved  at  parting  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  Pitt, 
who,  proud  and  fiery  every  where  else,  was  always  meek 
and  humble  in  the  closet,  was  moved  even  to  tears.  The 
King  and  the  &vourite  urged  him  to  accept  some  substantial 
mark  of  royal  gratitude.  Would  he  like  to  be  appointed 
governor  of  Canada  P  A  salary  of  five  thousand  pounds  a 
year  should  be  annexed  to  the  office.  Besidence  would  not 
be  required.  It  was  true  that  the  governor  of  Canada,  as 
the  law  then  stood,  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  a  bill  should  be  brought  in,  authorising  Pitt 
to  hold  his  government  together  with  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  in  the  preamble  should  be  set  forth  his  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  coimtry.  Pitt  answered,  with  all  delicacy, 
that  his  anxieties  were  rather  for  his  wife  and  &mily  than 
for  himself,  and  that  nothing  would  be  so  acceptable  to  him 
as  a  mark  of  royal  goodness  which  might  be  beneficial  to 
those  who  were  dearest  to  him.  The  hint  was  taken.  The 
same  Grazette  which  announced  the  retirement  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  announced  also  that,  in  consideration  of  his 
great  public  services,  his  wife  had  been  created  a  peeress  in 
her  own  right,  and  that  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  for  three  lives,  had  been  bestowed  on  himself.  It  was 
doubtless  thought  that  the  rewards  and  honours  conferred  on 
the  great  minister  would  have  a  conciliatory  effect  on  the 
public  mind.  Perhaps,  too,  it  was  thought  that  his  popu- 
larity, which  had  partly  arisen  from  the  contempt  which  he 
had  always  shown  for  money,  would  be  damaged  by  a  pen- 
sion ;  and,  indeed,  a  crowd  of  libels  instantly  appeared,  in 
which  he  was  accused  of  having  sold  his  country.  Many  of 
his  true  friends  thought  that  he  would  have  best  consulted 
the  dignity  of  his  character  by  refusing  to  accept  any  pecu- 
niary reward  from  the  court     Nevertheless,  the  general 
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opinion  of  his  talents,  virtues,  and  seirices,  remained  un- 
altered. Addresses  were  presented  to  him  from  several  large 
towns.  London  showed  its  admiration  and  affection  in  a 
stall  more  marked  manner.  Soon  after  his  resignation  came 
the  Lord  Mayor's  day.  The  King  and  the  royal  family  dined 
at  Guildhall.  Pitt  was  one  of  the  guests.  The  young  Sove« 
reign,  seated  by  his  bride  in  his  state  coach,  received  a  re- 
markable lesson.  He  was  scarcely  noticed.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  fallen  minister ;  all  acclamations  directed  to  him. 
The  streets,  the  balconies,  the  chimney  tops,  burst  into  a  roar 
of  delight  as  his  chariot  passed  by.  The  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  fi^m  the  windows.  The  common  people  clung 
to  the  wheels,  shook  hands  with  the  footmen,  and  even  kissed 
the  horses.  Cries  of  "  No  Bute ! "  "  No  Newcastle  salmon ! " 
were  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  "  Pitt  for  ever !  When 
Pitt  entered  Guildhall,  he  was  welcomed  by  loud  huzzas  and 
clapping  of  hands,  in  which  the  very  magistrates  of  the  city 
joioed.  Lord  Bute,  in  the  meantime,  was  hooted  and  pelted 
through  Cheapside,  and  would,  it  was  thought,  have  been  in 
some  danger,  if  he  had  not  taken  the  precaution  of  surround- 
ing his  carriage  with  a  strong  body  guard  of  boxers.  Many 
persons  blamed  the  conduct  of  Pitt  on  this  occasion  as  dis- 
xespectful  to  the  King.  Indeed,  Pitt  himself  afterwards 
owned  that  he  had  done  wrong.  He  was  led  into  this  error, 
as  he  was  afterwards  led  into  more  serious  errors,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  turbulent  and  mischievous  brother  in  law. 
Temple. 

The  events  which  immediately  followed  Pittas  retirement 
raised  his  fame  higher  than  ever.  War  with  Spain  proved 
to  be,  as  he  had  predicted,  inevitable.  News  came  fix>m  the 
West  Indies  that  Martinique  had  been  taken  by  an  expedi- 
tion which  he  had  sent  forth.  Havanna  fell;  and  it  was 
known  that  he  had  planned  an  attack  on  Havanna.  Manilla 
cq^^itulated ;  and  it  was  believed  that  he  had  meditated  a 
Uow  against  Manilla.  The  American  fleet,  which  he  had 
pn^osed  to  intercept,  had  unloaded  an  immense  cargo  of 
bollkm  in  the  haven  of  Cadiz,  before  Bute  could  be  convinced 
that  the  court  of  Madrid  really  entertained  hostile  intentions. 

The  session  of  Parliament  which  followed  Pitt's  retirement 
piwofl  over  without  any  violent  storm.  Lord  Bute  took  on 
Umtelf  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
liid  become  Secretary  of  State,  and  indeed  prime  minister, 
wMlnHit  liaving  once  opened  his  lips  in  public  except  as  an 
Mlor*  ISiere  was,  therefore,  no  small  curiosiiy  to  know  how 
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he  would  acquit  himselfl  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons crowded  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  covered  the  steps  of 
the  throne.  It  was  generally  expected  that  the  orator  would 
break  down ;  but  his  most  malicious  hearers  were  forced  to 
own  that  he  had  made  a  better  figpure  than  thej  expected. 
Thej,  indeed,  ridiculed  his  action  as  theatrical,  and  his  style 
as  tumid.  Thej  were  especiallj  amused  by  the  long  pauses 
which,  not  from  hesitation,  but  from  affectation,  he  made  at 
all  the  emphatic  words,  and  Charles  Townshend  cried  out 

Minute  guns  ! The  general  opinion  however  was,  that, 
if  Bute  had  been  early  practised  in  debate,  he  might  have 
become  an  impressive  speaker. 

In  the  Commons,  George  Grenville  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  lead.  The  task  was  not,  as  yet,  a  very  difficult  one : 
for  Pitt  did  not  think  fit  to  raise  the  standard  of  opposition. 
His  speeches  at  this  time  were  distinguished,  not  only  by 
that  eloquence  in  which  he  excelled  all  his  rivals,  but  also  by 
a  temperance  and  a  modesty  which  had  too  often  been  want- 
ing to  his  character.  When  war  was  declared  against  Spain, 
he  justly  laid  daim  to  the  merit  of  having  foreseen  what  had 
at  length  become  manifest  to  all,  but  he  caxefrilly  abstained 
from  arrogant  and  acrimonious  expressions ;  9nd  this  absti- 
nence was  the  more  honourable  to  him,  because  his  temper, 
never  very  placid,  was  now  severely  tried,  both  by  gout  and 
by  calumny.  The  courtiers  had  adopted  a  mode  of  warfSu:e, 
which  was  soon  turned  with  &r  more  formidable  effect  against 
themselves.  Half  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grub  Street  garrets 
paid  their  milk  scores,  and  got  their  shirts  out  of  pawn,  by 
abusing  Pitt.  His  German  war,  his  subsidies,  his  pension, 
his  wife's  peerage,  were  shin  of  beef  and  gin,  blankets  and 
baskets  of  small  coal,  to  the  starving  poetasters  of  the  Fleet. 
Even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  vras,  on  one  occasion 
during  this  session,  assailed  with  an  insolence  and  malice 
which  called  forth  the  indignation  of  men  of  all  parties ;  but 
he  endured  the  outrage  with  majestic  patience.  In  hia 
younger  days  he  had  been  but  too  prompt  to  retaliate  on 
those  who  attacked  him;  but  now,  conscious  of  his  great 
services,  and  of  tne  space  which  he  filled  in  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind,  he  would  not  stoop  to  personal  squabbles.  This 
is  no  season,"  he  said,  in  the  debate  on  the  Spanish  war^ 

for  altercation  and  recrimination.  A  day  has  arrived  when 
every  Englishman  should  stand  forth  for  his  country.  Arm 
the  whole ;  be  one  people ;  forget  every  thing  but  the  public. 
I  set  you  the  example.  Harassed  by  slanderers,  sinking  under 
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pain  and  disease,  for  the  public  I  forget  both  my  wrongs  and 
my  injBrmities  I "  On  a  general  review  of  his  life,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  genius  and  virtue  never  shone  with 
BO  pure  an  efiFulgence  as  during  the  session  of  1762. 

The  session  drew  towards  the  close ;  and  Bute,  emboldened 
by  the  acquiescence  of  the  Houses,  resolved  to  strike  another 
great  blow,  and  to  become  first  minister  in  name  as  well  as 
in  reality.  That  coalition,  which  a  few  months  before  had 
seemed  all  powerful,  had  been  dissolved.  The  retreat  of  Pitt 
had  deprived  the  government  of  popularity.  Newcastle 
had  exulted  ii^  the  fall  of  the  illustrious  colleague  whom 
he  envied  and  dreaded,  and  had  not  foreseen  that  his  own 
doom  was  at  hand.  He  still  tried  to  flatter  himself  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  but  insults  heaped  on 
insults  at  length  undeceived  him.  Places  which  had  always 
been  considered  as  in  his  gift,  were  bestowed  without  any 
reference  to  him.  His  expostulations  only  called  forth  signi- 
ficant hints  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire.  One  day  he 
pressed  on  Bute  the  claims  of  a  Whig  Prelate  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York.  "  If  your  grace  thinks  so  highly  of  him," 
answered  Bute,  "I  wonder  that  you  did  not  promote  him 
when  you  had  the  power."  Still  the  old  man  clung  with  a 
desperate  grasp  to  the  wreck.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  Christian 
meekness  and  Christian  humility  equalled  the  meekness  and 
humility  of  his  patient  and  abject  ambition.  At  length  he 
was  forced  to  understand  that  all  was  over.  He  quitted  that 
court  where  he  had  held  high  office  during  forty-five  years, 
and  hid  his  shame  and  regret  among  the  cedars  of  Claremont. 
Bute  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

The  fEbvourite  had  undoubtedly  committed  a  great  error. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  tool  better  suited  to  his  purposes 
than  that  which  he  thus  threw  away,  or  rather  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  If  Newcastie  had  been  suffered  to  play 
at  being  first  minister,  Bute  might  securely  and  quietiy  have 
eqjoyed  the  substance  of  power.  The  gradual  introduction  of 
Toiiee  into  all  the  departments  of  the  government  might  have 
been  effected  without  any  violent  clamour,  if  the  chief  of  the 
gmatWhig  connexion  had  been  ostensibly  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Thii  was  strongly  represented  to  Bute  by  Lord  Mansfield,  a 
man  who  may  justiy  be  called  the  father  of  modem  Toryism, 
of  TooiTiim  modified  to  suit  an  order  of  things  under  which  the 
Hooae.  of  Commons  is  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state. 
XbaflAOrias  which  had  dazzled  Bute  could  not  impose  on  the 
§M  inWIeoi  of  Mansfield.   The  temeriiy  with  which  Bute 
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provoked  the  hostility  of  powerful  and  deeply  rooted  interests, 
was  displeasing  to  Mansfield's  cold  and  timid  nature.  Ex- 
postulation,  however,  was  vain.  Bute  was  impatient  of  ad- 
vice, drunk  with  success,  eager  to  be,  in  show  as  well  as  in 
reality,  the  head  of  the  government.  He  had  engaged  in  an 
undertaking  in  which  a  screen  was  absolutely  necessary  to  his 
success,  and  even  to  his  safety.  He  found  an  excellent  screen 
ready  in  the  very  place  where  it  was  most  needed ;  and  he 
rudely  pushed  it  away. 

And  now  the  new  system  of  government  came  into  full 
operation.  For  the  first  time  since  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Hanover,  the  Tory  party  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  prime 
minister  himself  was  a  Tory.  Lord  Egremont,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Pitt  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  a  Tory,  and  the  son  of 
a  Tory.  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  a  man  of  slender  parts,  of 
small  experience,  and  of  notoriously  immoral  character,  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  no  reason  that  could  be 
imagined,  except  that  he  was  a  Tory,  and  had  been  a  Jacobite. 
The  royal  household  was  filled  with  men  whose  &vourite  toast, 
a  few  years  before,  had  been  the  King  over  the  water.  The 
relative  position  of  the  two  great  national  seats  of  learning 
was  suddenly  changed.  The  University  of  Oxford  had  long 
been  the  chief  seat  of  disaffection.  In  troubled  times,  the 
High  Street  had  been  lined  with  bayonets ;  the  colleges  had 
been  searched  by  the  Bang's  messengers.  Grave  doctors  were 
in  the  habit  of  talking  very  Ciceronian  treason  in  the  theatre  ; 
and  the  undergraduates  drank  bumpers  to  Jacobite  toasts,  and 
chanted  Jacobite  airs.  Of  four  successive  Chancellors  of  the 
University,  one  had  notoriously  been  in  the  Pretender's  ser- 
vice ;  the  other  three  were  fully  believed  to  be  in  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  exiled  family.  Cambridge  had  there- 
fore been  especially  fSavoured  by  the  Hanoverian  Princes,  and 
had  shown  herself  grateful  for  their  patronage.  Greorge  the 
First  had  enriched  her  library ;  Greorge  the  Second  had  con- 
tributed munificently  to  her  Senate  House.  Bishoprics  and 
deaneries  were  showered  on  her  children.  Her  Chancellor 
was  Newcastle,  the  chief  of  the  Whig  aristocracy ;  her  High 
Steward  was  Hardwicke,  the  Whig  head  of  the  law.  Both  her 
burgesses  had  held  office  imder  the  Whig  ministry.  Times 
had  now  changed.  The  University  of  Cambridge  was  received 
at  St.  James's  with  comparative  coldness.  The  answers  to  the 
addresses  of  Oxford  were  all  graciousness  and  warmth. 

The  watchwords  of  the  new  government  were  prerogative 
and  purity.    The  sovereign  was  no  longer  to  be  a  puppet  in 
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the  hands  of  any  subject,  or  of  any  combination  of  subjects. 
George  the  Third  would  not  be  forced  to  take  ministers  whom 
he  disliked,  as  his  grandfieither  had  been  forced  to  take  Pitt. 
Qeorge  the  Third  would  not  be  forced  to  part  with  any  whom 
he  delighted  to  honour,  as  his  grandfather  had  been  forced 
to  part  with  Carteret.  At  the  same  time,  the  system  of  bri- 
bery which  had  grown  up  during  the  late  reigns  was  to  cease. 
It  was  ostentatiously  proclaimed  that,  since  the  accession  of 
the  young  King,  neither  constituents  nor  representatives  had 
been  bought  with  the  secret  service  money.  To  free  Britain 
from  corruption  and  oligarchical  cabals,  to  detach  her  from 
continental  connexions,  to  bring  the  bloody  and  expensive 
war  with  France  and  Spain  to  a  close,  such  were  the  specious 
objects  which  Bute  professed  to  procure. 

Some  of  these  objects  he  attained.  England  withdrew,  at 
the  cost  of  a  deep  stain  on  her  faith,  from  her  German  con- 
nexions. The  war  with  France  and  Spain  was  terminated  by 
a  peace,  honourable  indeed  and  advantageous  to  our  coimtry, 
yet  less  honourable  and  less  advantageous  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  long  and  almost  unbroken  series  of  vic- 
tories, by  land  and  sea,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  But  the 
only  effect  of  Bute's  domestic  administration  was  to  make 
fiM^on  wilder,  and  corruption  fouler  than  ever. 

The  mutual  animosity  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties  had 
begun  to  languish  after  the  fall  of  Walpole,  and  had  seemed 
to  be  almost  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second.  It  now  revived  in  all  its  force.  Many  Whigs,  it  is 
true,  were  still  in  office.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  signed 
the  treaty  with  France.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  though 
much  out  of  humour,  still  continued  to  be  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Grenville,  who  led  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Fox,  who  still 
enjoyed  in  silence  the  immense  gains  of  the  Pay  Office,  had 
always  been  regarded  as  strong  Whigs.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
party  throughout  the  country  regarded  the  new  minister  with 
abhorrence.  There  was,  indeed,  no  want  of  popular  tliemes 
for  invective  against  his  character.  He  was  a  favourite ;  and 
fiiTOorites  have  always  been  odious  in  this  country.  No  mere 
fimnirite  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  government  since  the 
dagger  of  Felton  had  reached  the  heart  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
jughfttn-  After  that  event,  the  most  arbitrary  and  the  most 
ftifdkniB  of  the  Stuarts  had  felt  the  necessity  of  confiding  the 
eUflf  direction  of  affairs  to  men  who  had  given  some  proof  of 
paiUaineiitary  or  official  talent.  Strafford,  Falkland,  Claren- 
dttvCUflbvd,  Shaft^esbury,  Lauderdale,  Danby^  Temple,  Hali- 
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&Xf  Bochesier,  Sunderland,  whatever  their  faults  might  be, 
were  all  men  of  acknowledged  ability.  The  j  did  not  owe  their 
eminence  merely  to  the  favour  of  the  sovereign.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  owed  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  to  their  eminence 
Most  of  them,  indeed,  had  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
court  by  the  capacity  and  vigour  which  they  had  shown  in 
opposition.  The  Eevolution  seemed  to  have  for  ever  secured 
the  state  against  the  domination  of  a  Carr  or  a  Yilliers.  ^ 
Now,  however,  the  personal  regard  of  the  King  had  at  once 
raised  a  man  who  had  seen  nothing  of  public  business,  who 
had  never  opened  his  lips  in  Parliament,  over  the  heads  of  a 
crowd  of  eminent  orators,  financiers,  diplomatists.  From  a 
private  gentleman,  this  fortunate  minion  had  at  once  been 
turned  into  a  Secretary  of  State.  He  had  made  his  maiden 
speech  when  at  the  head  of  the  administration*  The  vulgar 
resorted  to  a  simple  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
coarsest  ribaldry  against  the  Princess  Mother  was  scrawled  on 
every  wall  and  sung  in  every  alley. 

This  was  not  all.  The  spirit  of  party,  roused  by  impolitic 
provocation  from  its  long  sleep,  roused  in  turn  a  still  fiercer 
and  more  malignant  Fury,  the  spirit  of  national  animosity. 
The  grudge  of  Whig  against  Tory  was  mingled  with  the 
grudge  of  Englishman  against  Scot.  The  two  sections  of 
the  great  British  people  had  not  yet  been  indissolubly  blended 
together.  The  events  of  1715  and  of  1745  had  left  painful 
and  enduring  traces.  The  tradesmen  of  Comhill  had  been 
in  dread  of  seeing  their  tills  and  warehouses  plundered  by 
barelegged  mountaineers  irom  the  Grampians.  They  still 
recollected  that  Black  Friday,  when  the  news  came  that  the 
rebels  were  at  Derby,  when  all  the  shops  in  the  city  were 
closed,  and  when  the  Bank  of  England  began  to  pay  in  six- 
pences. The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  remembered  with 
natural  resentment,  the  severity  with  which  the  insurgents 
had  been  chastised,  the  military  outrages,  the  humiliating 
laws,  the  heads  fixed  on  Temple  Bar,  the  fires  and  quartering 
blocks  on  Kennington  Common.  The  favourite  did  not  suffer 
the  English  to  foi^t  from  what  part  of  the  island  he  came. 
The  cry  of  all  the  south  was  that  the  public  offices,  the  army, 
the  navT,  were  filleil  with  high-cheeked  Drummonds  and 
Erskines,  Macdonalds  and  Macgillivrays,  who  could  not  talk 
a  Christian  tongue,  and  some  of  whom  had  but  lately  begun 
to  wear  Christian  breeches.  All  the  old  jokes  on  hills  with- 
out trees,  girls  without  stockings,  men  eating  the  food  of 
horses,  pails  emptied  from  the  fourteenth  story,  were  pointed 
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against  these  lucky  axlTenturers.  To  the  honour  of  the  Scots 
it  must  be  said,  that  their  prudence  and  their  pride  restrained 
them  from  retaliation.  Like  the  princess  in  the  Arabian  tale^ 
thej  stopped  their  ears  tight,  and,  unmoyed  by  the  shrillest 
notes  of  abuse,  walked  on,  without  once  looking  roimd,  straight 
towards  the  Grolden  Fountain. 

Bute,  who  had  always  been  considered  as  a  man  of  taste 
and  reading,  affected,  from  the  moment  of  his  elevation,  the 
character  of  a  Maecenas.  If  he  expected  to  conciliate  the 
public  by  encouraging  literature  and  art,  he  was  grievously 
mistaken.  Indeed,  none  of  the  objects  of  his  munificence, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Johnson,  can  be  said  to  have 
been  well  selected ;  and  the  public,  not  unnaturally,  ascribed 
the  selection  of  Johnson  rather  to  the  Doctor's  political  pre- 
judices than  to  his  literary  merits  :  for  a  wretched  scribbler 
named  Shebbeare,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Johnson 
except  violent  Jacobitism,  and  who  had  stood  in  the  pillory 
for  a  libel  on  the  Eevolution,  was  honoured  with  a  mark  of 
royal  approbation,  similar  to  that  which  was  bestowed  on  the 
author  of  the  English  Dictionary,  and  of  the  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes.  It  was  remarked  that  Adam,  a  Scotchman, 
was  the  court  architect,  and  that  Bamsay,  a  Scotchman,  was 
the  court  painter,  and  was  preferred  to  Beynolds.  Mallet,  a 
Scotchman,  of  no  high  literary  fame,  and  of  in&mous  cha- 
racter, partook  largely  of  the  liberality  of  the  government. 
John  Home,  a  Scotchman,  was  rewarded  for  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas,  both  with  a  pension  and  with  a  sinecure  place.  But, 
when  the  author  of  the  Bard,  and  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Coimtry 
Churchyard,  ventured  to  ask  for  a  Professorship,  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  he  much  needed,  and  for  the  duties  of  which 
he  was,  in  many  respects,  better  qualified  than  any  man 
living,  he  was  refused ;  and  the  post  was  bestowed  on  the 
pedagogue  under  whose  care  the  favourite's  son  in  law.  Sir 
James  Lowther,  had  made  such  signal  proficiency  in  the 
graces  and  in  the  humane  virtues. 

Thus,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  detested  by  many 
as  a  Tory,  by  many  as  a  favourite,  and  by  many  as  a  Scot. 
An  the  hatred  which  flowed  from  these  various  sources  soon 
Buni^ed,  and  was  directed  in  one  torrent  of  obloquy  against 
the  treaiy  of  peace.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  nego- 
tiated that  treaty,  was  hooted  through  the  streets.  Bute  was 
itfcfttirfrfl  in  his  chair,  and  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  a 
troop  of  the  guards.  He  could  hardly  walk  the  streets  in 
mMj  without  disguising  himself.   A  gentleman  who  died 
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not  many  years  ago  used  to  say  that  he  once  recognised  the 
fttvourite  Earl  in  the  piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  muffled  in  a 
large  coat,  and  with  a  hat  and  wig  drawn  down  over  his 
brows.  His  lordship's  established  type  with  the  mob  was  a 
jack  boot,  a  wretched  pnn  on  his  Christian  name  and  title. 
A  jack  boot,  generally  accompanied  by  a  petticoat,  was  some- 
times fastened  on  a  gallows,  and  sometimes  committed  to  the 
flames.  Libels  on  the  court,  exceeding  in  audacity  and  ran- 
cour any  that  had  been  published  for  many  years,  now  ap- 
peared daily  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Wilkes,  with  lively 
insolence,  compared  the  mother  of  George  the  Third  to  the 
mother  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  the  Scotch  minister  to  th« 
gentle  Mortimer.  Churchill,  with  all  the  energy  of  hatred, 
deplored  the  fate  of  his  country,  invaded  by  a  new  race  of 
savages,  more  cruel  and  ravenous  than  the  Picts  or  the  Danes, 
the  poor,  proud  children  of  Leprosy  and  Hunger.  It  is  a 
slight  circumstance,  but  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  in  this 
year  pamphleteers  first  ventured  to  print  at  length  the  names 
of  the  great  men  whom  they  lampooned.  George  the  Second 

had  always  been  the  K  .    His  ministers  had  been  Sir 

E  W  ,  Mr.  P  ,  and  the  Duke  of  N  .  But 

the  libellers  of  George  the  Third,  of  the  Princess  Mother, 
and  of  Lord  Bute  did  not  give  quarter  to  a  single  vowel. 

It  was  supposed  that  Lord  Temple  secretly  encouraged 
the  most  scurrilous  assailants  of  the  government.  In  trutli, 
those  who  knew  his  habits  tracked  him  as  men  track  a  mole. 
It  was  his  nature  to  grub  underground.  Whenever  a  heap 
of  dirt  was  flimg  up,  it  might  well  be  suspected  that  he  was 
at  work  in  some  foul  crooked  labyrinth  below.  Pitt  turned 
away  irom  the  filthy  work  of  opposition,  with  the  same  scorn 
with  which  he  had  turned  away  from  the  filthy  work  of  go- 
vernment. He  had  the  magnanimity  to  proclaim  ever^'where 
the  disgust  which  he  felt  at  the  insults  offered  by  his  own 
adherents  to  the  Scottish  nation,  and  missed  no  opportunity 
of  extolling  the  courage  and  fidelity  which  the  Highland  regi- 
ments had  displayed  through  the  whole  war.  But,  though  he 
disdained  to  use  any  but  lawful  and  honourable  weapons,  it 
was  well  known  that  his  fair  blows  were  likely  to  be  far 
more  formidable  than  the  privy  thrusts  of  his  brother  in 
law's  stiletto. 

Bute's  heart  began  to  feil  him.  The  Houses  were  about 
to  meet.  The  treaty  would  instantly  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. It  was  probable  that  Pitt,  the  great  Whig  connec- 
'^on,  and  the  multitude,  would  all  be  on  the  same  side.  The 
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fitromrite  had  professed  to  hold  in  abhorrence  those  means  bj 
which  preceding  ministers  had  kept  the  Honse  of  Commons 
*  in  good  humour.  He  now  began  to  think  that  he  had  been 
too  scrupulous.  His  Utopian  visions  were  at  an  end.  It 
was  necessary,  not  only  to  bribe,  but  to  bribe  more  shame- 
lessly and  flagitiously  than  his  predecessors,  in  order  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  A  majority  must  be  secured,  no  matter  by 
what  means.  Could  Grenville  do  thisP  Would  he  do  it? 
His  firmness  and  ability  had  not  yet  been  tried  in  any  peril- 
ous crisis.  He  had  been  generally  regarded  as  a  humble  fol- 
lower of  his  brother  Temple,  and  of  his  brother  in  law  Pitt, 
and  was  supposed,  though  with  little  reason,  to  be  still  favour- 
ably inclined  towards  them.  Other  aid  must  be  called  in. 
And  where  was  other  aid  to  be  found? 

There  was  one  man,  whose  sharp  and  manly  logic  had  often 
in  debate  been  fo^nd  a  match  for  the  lofty  and  impassioned 
rhetoric  of  Pitt,  whose  talents  for  jobbing  were  not  inferior 
to  his  talents  for  debate,  whose  dauntless  spirit  shrank  from 
no  difficulty  or  danger,  and  who  was  as  little  troubled  with 
scruples  as  with  fears.  Henry  Fox,  or  nobody,  could  weather 
the  storm  which  was  about  to  burst.  Yet  was  he  a  person  to 
whom  the  court,  even  in  that  extremity,  was  imwilling  to 
have  recoiu^e.  He  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  Whig  of 
the  Whigs.  He  had  been  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Walpole. 
He  had  long  been  connected  by  close  ties  with  William  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  By  the  Tories  he  was  more  hated  than  any 
man  living.  So  strong  was  their  aversion  to  him  that  when, 
in  the  late  reign,  he  had  attempted  to  form  a  party  against 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  they  had  thrown  all  their  weight  into 
Newcastle's  scale.  By  the  Scots,  Fox  was  abhorred  as  the 
confidential  Mend  of  the  conqueror  of  Culloden.  He  was, 
on  personal  grounds,  most  obnoxious  to  the  Princess  Mother. 
For  he  had,  immediately  after  her  husband's  death,  advised 
the  late  King  to  take  the  education  of  her  son,  the  heir 
apparent,  entirely  out  of  her  hands.  He  had  recently  given, 
if  possible,  still  deeper  offence ;  for  he  had  indulged,  not  with- 
out flome  ground,  tlie  ambitious  hope  that  his  beautiful  sister 
in  law,  the  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  might  be  Queen  of  England. 
It  had  been  observed  that  the  King  at  one  time  rode  every 
xnoming  by  the  grounds  of  Holland  House,  and  that,  on  such 
oooadons,  Lady  Sarah,  dressed  like  a  shepherdess  at  a  mas- 
qnenidey  was  making  hay  close  to  the  road,  which  was  then 
ieparaled  by  no  wall  from  the  lawn.  On  accoimt  of  the  part 
wfciflli  Vox  had  taken  in  this  singular  love  affair,  he  was  the 
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only  member  of  the  Privy  Council  who  was  not  summoned  to 
the  meeting  at  which  his  Majesty  announced  his  intended 
marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg.  Of  all  the 
statesmen  of  the  age,  therefore,  it  seemed  that  Fox  was  the 
last  with  whom  Bute,  the  Tory,  the  Scot,  the  favourite  of  the 
Princess  Mother,  could,  under  any  circumstances,  act.  Yet 
to  Pox  Bute  was  now  compelled  to  apply. 

Fox  had  many  noble  and  amiable  qualities,  which  in  private 
life  shone  forth  in  full  lustre,  and  made  him  dear  to  Ins  chil- 
dren, to  his  dependents,  and  to  his  friends ;  but  as  a  public 
man  he  had  no  title  to  esteem.  In  him  the  vices  which  were 
common  to  the  whole  school  of  Walpole  appeared,  not  per- 
haps in  their  worst,  but  certainly  in  their  most  prominent 
form ;  for  his  parliamentary  and  official  talents  made  all  his 
&ults  conspicuous.  His  courage,  his  vehement  temper,  his 
contempt  for  appearances,  led  him  to  display  much  that 
others,  quite  as  unscrupulous  as  himself,  covered  with  a 
decent  veil.  He  was  the  most  unpopular  of  the  statesmen 
of  his  time,  not  because  he  sinned  more  than  many  of  them, 
but  because  he  canted  less. 

He  felt  his  unpopularity ;  but  he  felt  it  after  the  fashion  of 
strong  minds.  He  became,  not  cautious,  but  reckless,  and 
faced  the  rage  of  the  whole  nation  with  a  scowl  of  inflexible 
defiance.  He  was  bom  with  a  sweet  and  generous  temper ; 
but  he  had  been  goaded  and  baited  into  a  savageness  which 
was  not  natural  to  him,  and  which  amazed  and  shocked  those 
who  knew  him  best.  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Bute,  in 
extreme  need,  applied  for  succotu*. 

That  succour  Fox  was  not  unwilling  to  afford.  Though  by 
no  means  of  an  envious  temper,  he  had  undoubtedly  contem- 
plated the  success  and  popularity  of  Pitt  with  bitter  morti- 
fication. He  thought  himself  Pitt's  match  as  a  debater,  and 
Pitt's  superior  as  a  man  of  business.  They  had  long  been 
regarded  as  well  paired  rivals.  They  had  started  fair  in  the 
career  of  ambition.  They  had  long  run  side  by  side.  At 
length  Fox  had  taken  the  lead,  and  Pitt  had  fallen  behind. 
Then  had  come  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune,  like  that  in  Virgil's 
foot-race.  Fox  had  stumbled  in  the  mire,  and  had  not  only 
been  defeated,  but  befouled.  Pitt  had  reached  the  goal,  and 
received  the  prize.  The  emoluments  of  the  Pay  Office  might 
induce  the  defeated  statesman  to  submit  in  silence  to  the 
ascendency  of  his  competitor,  but  could  not  satisfy  a  mind 
conscious  of  great  powers,  and  sore  from  great  vexations.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  a  party  arose  adverse  to  the  war  and  to 
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Qie  Bupreinacy  of  the  great  war  minister,  the  hopes  of  Fox 
began  to  revive.  His  fends  with  the  Princess  Mother,  wifli 
tlie  Scots,  with  the  Tories,  he  was  ready  to  forget,  by  the 
help  of  his  old  enemies,  he  conld  now  regain  the  importance 
which  he  had  lost,  and  confront  Pitt  on  equal  terms. 

The  alliance  was,  therefore,  soon  concluded.  Fox  wafl 
assured  that,  if  he  would  pilot  the  government  out  of  its  em- 
barrassing situation,  he  should  be  rewarded  with  a  peerage, 
of  which  he  had  long  been  desirous.  He  undertook  on  his 
side  to  obtain,  by  fair  or  foul  means,  a  vote  in  £Eivour  of  the 
peace.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  he  became  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  Grenville,  stifling  his  vexa- 
tion as  well  as  he  could,  sullenly  acquiesced  in  the  change. 

Fox  had  expected  that  his  influence  wotdd  secure  to  the 
court  the  cordial  support  of  some  eminent  Whigs  who  were 
his  personal  friends,  particularly  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was  disappointed,  and 
soon  found  that,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  difficulties,  he 
must  reckon  on  the  opposition  of  the  ablest  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  great  house  of  Cavendish. 

But  he  had  pledged  himself  to  win  the  battle ;  and  he  was 
not  a  man  to  go  back.  It  was  no  time  for  squeamishness. 
Bute  was  made  to  comprehend  that  the  ministry  could  be 
saved  only  by  practising  the  tactics  of  Walpole  to  an  extent 
at  which  Walpole  himself  would  have  stared.  The  Pay  Office 
was  turned  into  a  mart  for  votes.  Himdreds  of  members 
were  closeted  there  with  Pox,  and,  as  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe,  departed  carrying  with  them  the  wages  of 
infiuny.  It  was  affirmed  by  persons  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  information,  that  twenty-flve  thousand 
pounds  were  thus  paid  away  in  a  single  morning.  The  lowest 
bribe  given,  it  was  said,  was  a  bank-note  for  two  hundred 
pounds. 

Intimidation  was  joined  with  corruption.  All  ranks,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  to  be  taught  that  the  King 
would  be  obeyed.  The  Lords  Lieutenants  of  several  coimties 
were  dismissed.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  especially 
singled  out  as  the  victim  by  whose  fate  the  magnates  of  Eng- 
land were  to  take  warning.  His  wealth,  rank,  and  influence, 
his  stainless  private  character,  and  the  constant  attachment^ 
of  his  fiunily  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  did  not  secure  him 
from  gross  personal  indignity.  It  wba  known  that  he  disap- 
fTOfad  of  the  course  which  the  government  had  taken ;  and 
il  trat  aooordingly  determined  to  humble  the  Prince  of  the 
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only  member  of  the  Privy  Council  w  'l 
the  meeting  at  which  his  Majesty 
marriage  with  the  Princess  of  ?• 
statesmen  of  the  age,  therefore,  i 
last  with  whom  Bate,  the  Tory,  : 
Princess  Mother,  coidd,  under  . 
to  Fox  Bate  was  now  compelL. 

Fox  had  many  noble  and  n : 
life  shone  forth  in  fall  lust : 
dren,  to  his  dependents,  n 
man  he  had  no  title  to  o>i 
common  to  the  whole  f(  • 
haps  in  their  worst,  In 
form ;  for  his  parliani' 
faults  conspicuous.    I ' 
contempt  for  appcsv 
others,  quite  as 
decent  veil.  He 
of  his  time,  not  I 
but  because  he  r  - 

He  felt  his  u? 
strong  minds. 
fetced  the  ras^' 
defiance.  B* 
but  he  hud  V 
was  not  mv 
who  knew 
extreme  ' 

That 
no  iiK^M 
plat.M^  ^ 
ficn'' 
Pif 


iVincess  Moth^rr. 
IVLl  him,"  said  tii'? 
.  '   The  page  h-si- 
..ad  tell  him  thos^^ 
I.   The  Duke  tore 
•ir  with  anger.  His 
^^iijned.    A  few  diivs 
Privy  Councillors,  and 
..lie  s  name. 
^  tvurage,  though  little 
>  .lotliing  was  too  high  fur 
was  nothing  too  low.  A 
,  xvu  known  before  and  has 
!ii  every  public  department, 
dborious  clerks  were  deprived 
*  had  neglected  their  duties,  not 
live  part  against  the  ministry, 
owed  their  situations  to  the 
uvibleman  or  gentleman  who  was 
X  ..xisiTiption  extended  to  tidewaiters, 
V .  >.    One  poor  man  to  whom  a  pensi<  n  i 
.>  i^^iillantry  in  a  fight  with  smugglers, 
. .  ^     ho  had  been  befriended  by  the  Duke 
N»  !tli»\v,who,  on  account  of  her  husbanrVs 
inuny  years  before,  been  made  house- 
,  «iitiiV,  was  dismissed  from  her  situation, 
..^iJiiil  tliat  she  was  distantly  connected  by 
.V  v'iivondi.sh  family.    The  public  clamour,  as 
^.  ,vv4«hU  givw  daily  louder  and  louder.  But 
.\  \\,  tho  more  resoluti^ly  did  Fox  go  on  with 
lie  liud  b«»gun.    His  nld  friends  could  not 
liiiil  pOHHessed  him.    "  I  oould  forgive,"  said 
.    .  v'liMilH'rIand,  "  Fox's  political  vagaries :  but  I 
«^40UiuUhI  by  his  iiihiinianity.    Surely  he  used  to 
^  v>  ^Cuwd  of  nirii." 
^        went  HO  far  as  to  take  a  legal  opinion  on  the 
,  %*lK'tluT  the  paU'iits  granted  by  George  the  Second 
..vU\u^  i>n  Gi*orge  the  Third.    It  is  said  that,  if  his 
.v«  hail  not  Uinched,  he  would  at  once  have  turned  out 
of  the  Exchequer  and  Justices  in  E^tc. 
.   «>liile  the  Parliament  met.     The  ministers,  more 
,      the  people  than  ever,  were  secure  of  a  majority, 
.w  V  had  also  reason  to  hope  that  they  would  have  the 
\  the  debates  as  well  as  in  the  divisions ;  for  Pitt 
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was  confined  to  his  chamber  by  a  severe  attack  of  gout.  His 
firiends  moved  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  till  he 
should  be  able  to  attend :  but  the  motion  was  rejected.  The 
great  day  arrived.  The  discussion  had  lasted  some  time, 
when  a  loud  huzza  was  heard  in  Palace  Yard.  The  noise 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  up  the  stairs,  through  the  lobby. 
The  door  opened,  and  from  the  midst  of  a  shouting  mtdtitude 
came  forth  Pitt,  borne  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  His 
£Ekce  was  thin  and  ghastly,  his  limbs  swathed  in  flannel,  his 
crutch  in  his  hand.  The  bearers  set  him  down  within  the 
bar.  His  friends  instantly  surrounded  him,  and  with  their 
help  he  crawled  to  his  seat  near  the  table.  In  this  condition 
he  spoke  three  hours  and  a  half  against  the  peace.  During 
that  time  he  was  repeatedly  forced  to  sit  down  and  to  use 
cordials.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  his  voice  was  faint, 
that  his  action  was  languid,  and  that  his  speech,  though  oc- 
casionally brilliant  and  impressive,  was  feeble  when  com- 
pared with  his  best  oratorical  performances.  But  those  who 
remembered  what  he  had  done,  and  who  saw  what  he  suffered,  ^ 
listened  to  him  with  emotion  stronger  than  any  that  mere 
eloquence  can  produce.  He  was  imable  to  stay  for  the  di- 
vision, and  was  carried  away  from  the  House  amidst  shouts 
as  loud  as  those  which  had  annoimced  his  arrival. 

A  large  majority  approved  the  peace.  The  exultation  of 
the  court  was  boundless.  "  Now,"  exclaimed  the  Princess 
Mother,  "my  son  is  really  King."  The  young  sovereign 
spoke  of  himself  as  freed  from  the  bondage  in  which  his 
grand&ither  had  been  held.  On  one  point,  it  was  annoimced, 
his  mind  was  unalterably  made  up.  Under  no  circumstances 
whatever  should  those  Whig  grandees,  who  had  enslaved  his 
predecessors  and  endeavoured  to  enslave  himself,  be  restored 
to  power. 

This  vaunting  was  premature.  The  real  strength  of  the 
fieivourite  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
votes  which  he  had,  on  one  particular  division,  been  able  to 
command.  He  was  soon  again  in  difficulties.  The  most 
important  part  of  his  budget  was  a  tax  on  cider.  This 
measure  was  opposed,  not  only  by  those  who  were  generally 
hostile  to  his  administration^  but  also  by  many  of  his  sup- 
porters. The  name  of  excise  had  always  been  hateful  to  the 
Tories.  One  of  the  chief  crimes  of  Walpole,  in  their  eyes, 
liadbeen  his  partiality  for  this  mode  of  raising  money.  The 
Tory  Johnson  had  in  his  Dictionary  given  so  scurrilous  a  de- 
ifljtfoii  of  the  word  Excise,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise 
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had  seriously  thought  of  prosecuting  him.  The  counties 
which  the  new  impost  particularly  aflEected  had  always  been 
Tory  counties.  It  was  the  boast  of  John  Philips,  the  poet  of 
the  English  vintage,  that  the  Cider-land  had  ever  been  faithful 
to  the  throne,  and  that  all  the  pruning-hooks  of  her  thousand 
orchards  had  been  beaten  into  swords  for  the  service  of  the  ill- 
fated  Stuarts.  The  effect  of  Bute's  fiscal  scheme  was  to  pro- 
duce an  union  between  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  Cider- 
land  and  the  Whigs  of  the  capital.  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire  were  in  a  flame.  The  city  of  London,  though 
not  so  directiy  interested,  was,  if  possible,  still  more  excited. 
The  debates  on  this  question  irreparably  damaged  the  go- 
vernment. Dashwood's  financial  statement  had  been  con- 
fused and  absurd  beyond  belief,  and  had  been  received  by  the 
House  with  roars  of  laughter.  He  had  sense  enough  to  be 
conscious  of  his  unfitness  for  the  high  situation  which  he 
held,  and  exclaimed  in  a  comical  fit  of  despair,  What  shall 
I  do?  The  boys  will  point  at  me  in  the  street,  and  cry, 
*  There  goes  the  worst  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
ever  was.' "  Greorge  Grenville  came  to  the  rescue,  and  spoke 
strongly  on  his  favourite  theme,  the  profusion  with  which  the 
late  war  had  been  carried  on.  That  profusion,  he  said,  had 
made  taxes  necessary.  He  called  on  the  gentiemen  opposite 
to  him  to  say  where  they  would  have  a  tax  laid,  and  dwelt 
on  this  topic  with  his  usual  prolixity.  "  Let  them  tell  me 
where,"  he  repeated  in  a  monotonous  and  somewhat  fi:«tful 
tone.  "  I  say,  sir,  let  them  tell  me  where.  I  repeat  it,  sir ; 
I  am  entitled  to  say  to  them,  Tell  me  where."  Unluckily  for 
him,  Pitt  had  come  down  to  the  House  that  night,  and  had 
been  bitterly  provoked  by  the  reflections  thrown  on  the  war. 
He  revenged  himself  by  murmuring,  in  a  whine  resembling 
Grenville's,  a  line  of  a  well  known  song,  "  Gentle  shepherd, 
tell  me  where."    "  If,"  cried  Grenville,  "  gentlemen  are  ^ to 

be  treated  in  this  way  "  .    Pitt,  as  was  his  fiishion,  when 

he  meant  to  mark  extreme  contempt,  rose  deliberately,  made 
his  bow,  and  walked  out  of  the  House,  leaving  his  brother-in- 
law  in  convulsions  of  rage,  and  everybody  else  in  convulsions 
of  laughter.  It  was  long  before  Grenville  lost  the  nickname 
of  the  Gentle  Shepherd. 

But  the  ministry  had  vexations  still  more  serious  to  endure. 
""Ve  hatred  which  the  Tories  and  Scots  bore  to  Fox  was  im- 
Ale.    Li  a  moment  of  extreme  peril,  they  had  consented 
themflelYeB  under  his  guidance.    But  the  aversion  with 
thflj  r^pixded  him  broke  forth  as  soon  as  the  crisis 
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seemed  to  be  over.  Some  of  them  attacked  him  about  the 
acoormts  of  the  Pay  Office.  Some  of  them  rudely  interrupted 
him  when  speaking,  by  laughter  and  ironical  cheers.  He 
was  naturally  desirous  to  escape  from  so  disagreeable  a  situa- 
tion, and  demanded  the  peerage  which  had  been  promised  as 
the  reward  of  his  services. 

It  was  dear  that  there  must  be  some  change  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ministry.  But  scarcely  any,  even  of  those  who, 
from  their  situation,  might  be  supposed  to  be  in  all  the 
secrets  of  the  government,  anticipated  what  really  took  place. 
To  the  amazement  of  the  Parliament  and  the  nation,  it  was 
suddenly  announced  that  Bute  had  resigned. 

Twenty  different  explanations  of  this  strange  step  were 
suggested.  Some  attributed  it  to  profound  design,  and  some 
to  sudden  panic.  Some  said  that  the  lampoons  of  the  oppo- 
sition had  driven  the  Earl  from  the  field ;  some  that  he  had 
taken  office  only  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and  had 
always  meant  to  retire  when  that  object  had  been  accom- 
plished. He  publicly  assigned  ill  health  as  his  reason  for 
quitting  business,  and  privately  complained  that  he  was  not 
cordially  seconded  by  his  colleagues,  and  that  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  particular,  whom  he  had  himself  brought  into  the 
cabinet,  gave  him  no  support  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Mans- 
field was,  indeed,  far  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive  that  Bute's 
situation  was  one  of  great  peril,  and  far  too  timorous  to 
thrust  himself  into  peril  for  the  sake  of  another.  The  proba- 
bility, however,  is  that  Bute's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  like 
the  conduct  of  most  men  on  most  occasions,  was  determined 
by  mixed  motives.  We  susi)ect  that  he  was  sick  of  office ;  for 
this  is  a  feeling  much  more  common  among  ministers  than 
persons  who  see  public  life  from  a  distance  are  disposed  to 
believe ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  tiiat  this 
feeling  should  take  possession  of  the  mind  of  Bute.  In  gene- 
ral, a  statesman  climbs  by  slow  degrees.  Many  laborious  years 
elapse  before  he  reaches  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  preferment. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  therefore,  he  is  constantly 
faired  on  by  seeing  somethiag  above  him.  During  his  ascent 
he  gradually  becomes  inured  to  the  annoyances  which  belong 
to  a  life  of  ambition.  By  the  time  that  he  has  attained  the 
faig^iest  point,  he  has  become  patient  of  labour  and  callous  to 
.  abuse.  He  is  kept  constant  to  his  vocation,  in  spite  of  all  its 
ftWjOm  forts,  at  first  by  hope,  and  at  last  by  habit.  li  was 
-agfefso  with  Bute.  His  whole  public  life  lasted  little  more 
t  flM.tMfO  years.  On  the  day  on  which  he  became  a  politician 
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he  became  a  cabinet  minister.  In  a  few  months  he  was,  both 
in  name  and  in  show,  chief  of  the  administration.  Greatei 
than  he  had  been  he  conld  not  be.  If  what  he  ah-eady  pos- 
sessed was  vanitj  and  vexation  of  spirit,  no  delusion  remained 
to  entice  him  onward.  He  had  been  cloyed  with  the  plea- 
sures of  ambition  before  he  had  been  seasoned  to  its  pains. 
His  habits  had  not  been  such  as  were  likely  to  fortify  his 
mind  against  obloquy  and  public  hatred.  He  had  reached 
his  forty-eighth  year  in  dignified  ease,  without  knowing,  by 
personal  experience,  what  it  was  to  be  ridiculed  and  slan- 
dered. All  at  once,  without  any  previous  initiation,  he  had 
found  himself  exposed  to  such  a  storm  of  invective  and  satire 
as  had  never  burst  on  the  head  of  any  statesman.  The  emo- 
luments of  office  were  now  nothing  to  him  ;  for  he  had  just 
succeeded  to  a  princely  property  by  the  death  of  his  father  in 
law.  All  the  honours  which  could  be  bestowed  on  him  he 
had  already  secured.  He  had  obtained  the  Grarter  for  him- 
self, and  a  British  peerage  for  his  son.  He  seems  also  to 
have  imagined  that  by  quitting  the  treasury  he  should  escape 
from  danger  and  abuse  without  really  resigning  power,  and 
should  still  be  able  to  exercise  in  private  supreme  influence 
over  the  royal  mind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  he  retired.  Pox  at 
the  same  time  took  refuge  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
George  Grenville  became  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

We  believe  that  those  who  made  this  arrangement  fully  in- 
tended that  Ghrenville  should  be  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  Bute ;  for  Grenville  was  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known  even 
to  those  who  had  observed  him  long.  He  passed  for  a  mere 
official  drudge;  and  he  had  all  the  industry,  the  minute  accu- 
racy, the  formality,  the  tediousness,  which  belong  to  the  cha- 
racter. But  he  had  other  qualities  which  had  not  yet  shown 
themselves,  devouring  ambition,  dauntless  courage,  selfconfi- 
dence  amounting  to  presumption,  and  a  temper  which  could 
not  endure  opposition.  He  was  not  disposed  to  be  any  body's 
tool;  and  he  had  no  attachment,  political  or  personal,  to 
Bute.  The  two  men  had,  indeed,  nothing  in  common,  ex- 
cept a  strong  propensity  towards  harsh  and  unpopular  courses. 
Their  principles  were  fundamentally  different.  Bute  was  a 
'fory.  Grenville  would  have  been  very  angry  with  any  per- 
son who  should  have  denied  his  claim  to  be  a  Whig.  He  was 
TXii  tvi^««^*'^  measures  than  Bute ;  but  he  loved 
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liberty.  He  mixed  up,  after  a  fashion  then  not  very  unusnal, 
the  theories  of  the  republicans  of  the  seventeenth  century 
with  the  technical  maxims  of  English  law,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  combining  anarchical  speculation  with  arbitrary  practice. 
The  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  God ;  but  the  only 
legitimate  organ  through  which  the  voice  of  the  people  could 
be  uttered  was  the  Parliament.  All  i)owerwas  from  the 
people  ;  but  to  the  Parliament  the  whole  i)ower  of  the  people 
had  been  delegated.  No  Oxonian  divine  had  ever,  even  in 
the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  Eestoration,  de- 
manded for  the  king  so  abject,  so  unreasoning  a  homage,  as 
Grenville,  on  what  he  considered  as  the  purest  Whig  prin- 
ciples, demanded  for  the  Parliament.  As  he  wished  to  see 
the  Parliament  despotic  over  the  nation,  so  he  wished  to  see 
it  also  despotic  over  the  court.  In  his  view  the  prime 
minister,  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ought  to  be  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  King  was  a 
mere  Childeric  or  Chilperic,  who  might  well  thiTiV  himself 
hicky  in  being  permitted  to  enjoy  such  handsome  apartments 
at  Saint  James's,  and  so  fine  a  park  at  Windsor. 

Thus  the  opinions  of  Bute  and  those  of  Grenville  were  dia- 
metrically opposed.  Nor  was  there  any  private  friendship 
between  the  two  statesmen.  Grenville's  nature  wus  not  for- 
giving ;  and  he  well  remembered  how,  a  few  months  before, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  yield  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Fox. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  worst  ad- 
ministration which  has  governed  England  since  the  Eevolu- 
tion  was  that  of  Greorge  Grenville.  His  public  acts  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads,  outrages  on  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  and  outrages  on  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 

He  began  by  making  war  on  the  press.  John  Wilkes, 
member  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  was  singled  out  for  per- 
■eeation.  Wilkes  had,  till  very  lately,  been  known  chiefly  as 
one  of  the  most  profane,  licentious,  and  agreeable  rakes  about 
iofwn.  He  was  a  man  of  taste,  reading,  and  engaging  man- 
Ben.  His  sprightly  conversation  was  the  delight  of  green 
fOomB  and  taverns,  and  pleased  even  grave  hearers  when  he 
WM  sufficiently  under  restraint  to  abstain  frt)m  detailing  the 
ptrtieiilars  of  his  amours,  and  from  breaking  jests  on  the  New 
Ihgteliieiit.  His  expensive  debaucheries  forced  him  to  have 
meoune  to  the  Jews.  He  was  soon  a  ruined  man,  and  deter- 
ainad  to  try  his  chance  as  a  political  adventurer.  In  perlia- 
wbA  hd  did  not  succeed.   His  speaking,  though  pert|  mm 
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ieeble,  and  by  no  means  interested  his  hearers  so  much  as  to 
make  them  forget  his  fiEice,  which  was  so  hideons  that  the 
caricaturists  were  forced,  in  their  own  despite,  to  flatter  him 
Ab  a  writer,  he  made  a  better  figure.  He  set  up  a  weekly 
paper,  called  the  North  Briton,  This  journal,  written  with 
some  pleasantry,  and  great  audacity  and  impudence,  had  a  con- 
siderable nxunber  of  readers.  Forty-four  nxunbers  had  been 
published  when  Bute  resigned;  and,  though  almost  every 
number  had  contained  matter  grossly  libellous,  no  prosecu- 
tion had  been  instituted.  The  forty-fifth  number  was  inno- 
cent when  compared  with  the  majority  of  those  which  had 
preceded  it,  and  indeed  contained  nothing  so  strong  as  may 
in  our  time  be  found  daily  in  the  leading  articles  of  the  Times 
and  Morning  Chronicle.  But  Grenville  was  now  at  the  head  of 
aflOairs.  A  new  spirit  had  been  infused  into  the  administra- 
tion. Authority  was  to  be  upheld.  The  government  was  no 
longer  to  be  braved  with  impunity.  Wilkes  was  arrested  under 
a  general  warrant,  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  confined  there 
with  circumstances  of  unusual  severity.  His  papers  were 
seized,  and  carried  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  harsh 
and  illegal  measures  produced  a  violent  outbreak  of  popular 
rage,  which  was  soon  changed  to  delight  and  exultation. 
The  arrest  was  pronounced  unlawful  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas,  in  which  Chief  Justice  Fratt  presided,  and  the  prisoner 
was  discharged.  This  victory  over  the  government  was  cele- 
brated with  enthusiasm  both  in  London  and  in  the  cider 
counties. 

While  the  ministers  were  daily  becoming  more  odious  to 
the  nation,  they  were  doing  their  best  to  make  themselves 
also  odious  to  the  court.  They  gave  the  King  plainly  to  un- 
derstand that  they  were  determined  not  to  be  Lord  Bute's 
creatures,  and  exacted  a  promise  that  no  secret  adviser  should 
have  access  to  the  royal  ear.  They  soon  found  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  this  promise  had  not  been  observed.  They  remon- 
strated in  terms  less  respectful  than  their  master  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear,  and  gave  him  a  fortnight  to  make  his 
choice  between  his  favourite  and  his  cabinet. 

(Jeorge  the  Third  was  greatly  disturbed.  He  had  but  a 
few  weeks  before  exulted  in  his  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of 
the  great  Whig  connexion.  He  had  even  declared  that  his 
boDOur  would  not  permit  him  ever  again  to  admit  the  mem- 
ben  of  that  connexion  into  his  service.  He  now  found  that 
lie  bad  only  exchanered  one  set  of  masters  for  another  set  still 
>tldMr  aiftd  more  imperious.   In  his  distress  he  thought  on 
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Pitt.  From  Pitt  it  was  possible  that  better  terms  might  be 
obtained  than  either  from  Grenville,  or  from  the  party  of 
which  Newcastle  was  the  head. 

GrenviUe,  on  his  return  from  an  excursion  into  the  coimtryy 
repaired  to  Buckingham  House.  He  was  astonished  to  find 
at  the  entrance  a  chair,  the  shape  of  which  was  well  known 
to  him,  and  indeed  to  aU  London.  It  was  distinguished  by  a 
lai^  boot,  made  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  great 
Commoner's  gouty  leg.  Grenville  guessed  the  whole.  His 
brother  in  law  was  closeted  with  the  King.  Bute,  provoked 
by  what  he  considered  as  the  unfriendly  and  ungrateful  con- 
duct of  his  successors,  had  himself  proposed  that  Pitt  should 
be  summoned  to  the  palace. 

Pitt  had  two  audiences  on  two  successive  days.  What 
pajssed  at  the  first  interview  led  him  to  expect  that  the  nego- 
tiation would  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close ;  but  on  the 
morrow  he  foimd  the  King  less  complying.  The  best  account, 
indeed  the  only  trustworthy  account  of  the  conference,  is  that 
which  was  taken  from  Pitt's  own  mouth  by  Lord  Hardwicke. 
It  appears  that  Pitt  strongly  represented  the  importance  of 
conciliating  those  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  who  had  been  so 
unhappy  as  to  incur  the  royal  displeasure.  They  had,  he 
said,  been  the  most  constant  friends  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 
Their  power  was  great ;  they  had  been  long  versed  in  public 
business.  If  they  were  to  be  imder  sentence  of  exclusion,  a 
solid  administration  could  not  be  formed.  His  Majesty  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  had  recently  chased  from  his  court  with  the 
strongest  marks  of  anger.  "  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Pitt,"  he  said, 
**but  I  see  this  will  not  do.  My  honour  is  concerned.  I 
must  support  my  honour."  How  his  Majesty  succeeded  in 
supporting  his  honour  we  shall  soon  see. 

Pitt  retired,  and  the  King  was  reduced  to  request  the 
ministers,  whom  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  discarding, 
to  remain  in  oflice.  During  the  two  years  which  followed, 
Grenville,  now  closely  leagued  with  the  Bedfords,  was  the 
master  of  the  court ;  and  a  hard  master  he  proved.  He  knew 
that  he  was  kept  in  place  only  because  there  wa^  no  choice 
€»»pt  between  himself  and  the  Whigs.  That  under  any 
csemnrtances  the  Whigs  would  be  forgiven,  he  thought  im- 
poiiiblft.  The  late  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him  had  roused  his 
leMntmezit;  the  failure  of  that  attempt  had  liberated  him 
from  all  fear.  He  had  never  been  very  courtly.  He  now 
hiHtn  to  bold  a  language,  to  which,  since  the  days  of  Comet 
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nniyersal  disgust.  His  own  vices  were  notorious ;  and,  only 
a  fortnight  before  he  laid  the  Essay  on  Woman  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  had  been  drinking  and  singing  loose 
catches  with  Wilkes  at  one  of  the  most  dissolute  clubs  in 
London.  Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  Beg- 
gar^s  Opera  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  theatre.  When 
Macheath  uttered  the  words — "  That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should 
peach  me  I  own  surprised  me," — ^pit,  boxes,  and  galleries, 
burst  into  a  roar  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  the  roof  down. 
Prom  that  day  Sandwich  was  universally  known  by  the  nick- 
name of  Jemmy  Twitcher.  The  ceremony  of  burning  the 
North  Briton  was  interrupted  by  a  riot.  The  constables  were 
beaten ;  the  paper  was  rescued ;  and,  instead  of  it,  a  jackboot 
and  a  petticoat  were  committed  to  the  flames.  Wilkes  had 
instituted  an  action  for  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  against  the 
Undersecretary  of  State.  The  jury  gave  a  thousand  pounds 
damages.  But  neither  these  nor  any  other  indications  of 
public  feeling  had  power  to  move  Grenville.  He  had  the 
Parliament  with  him :  and,  according  to  his  political  creed, 
the  sense  of  the  nation  was  to  be  collected  from  the  Parliament 
alone. 

Soon,  however,  he  found  reason  to  fear  that  even  the 
Parliament  might  fail  him.  On  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  general  warrants,  the  opposition,  having  on  its  side  all 
sound  principles,  all  constitutional  authorities,  and  the  voice 
of  the  whole  nation,  mustered  in  great  force,  and  was  joined 
by  many  who  did  not  ordinarily  vote  against  the  government. 
On  one  occasion  tlie  ministry,  in  a  very  full  house,  had  a 
majority  of  only  fourteen  votes.  The  storm,  however,  blew 
over.  The  spirit  of  the  opi)osition,  fi^m  whatever  cause, 
began  to  flag  at  the  moment  when  success  seemed  almost 
certain.  The  session  ended  without  any  change.  Pitt,  whose 
eloquence  had  shone  with  its  usual  lustre  in  all  the  principal 
debates,  and  whose  ]X)pularity  was  greater  than  ever,  was  still 
a  private  man.  Grenville,  detested  alike  by  the  court  and  by 
the  people,  was  still  minister. 

As  soon  as  the  Houses  had  risen,  Grenville  took  a  step 
idiich  proved,  even  more  signally  than  any  of  his  past  acts, 
lioir  despotic,  how  acrimonious,  and  how  fearless  his  nature 
was.  Among  the  gentlemen  not  ordinarily  opposed  to  the 
govenunent,  who,  on  the  great  constitutional  question  of 
l^enenl  warrants,  had  voted  with  the  minority,  was  Henry 
OonwajTy  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  a  brave  soldier,  a 
♦ffiffltfyf*  tpeaker,  and  a  well-meaning,  though  not  a  wise  or 
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vigorous  politician.  He  was  now  deprived  of  his  regiment, 
the  merited  reward  of  faithfdl  and  gallant  service  in  two 
wars.  It  was  confidently  asserted  that  in  this  violent  mea- 
snre  the  King  heartily  concurred. 

But  whatever  pleasure  the  persecution  of  Wilkes,  or  the 
dismissal  of  Conway,  may  have  given  to  the  royal  mind,  it  is 
certain  that  his  Majesty's  aversion  to  his  ministers  increased 
day  by  day.  Grenville  was  as  fingal  of  the  public  money  as 
of  his  own,  and  morosely  refused  to  accede  to  the  King's 
request,  that  a  few  thousand  pounds  might  be  expended  in 
buying  some  open  fields  to  the  west  of  the  gardens  of  Buck- 
ingham House.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  fields 
were  soon  covered  with  buildings,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
were  overlooked  in  their  most  private  walks  by  the  upper 
windows  of  a  hundred  houses.  Nor  was  this  the  worst. 
GxenviUe  was  as  liberal  of  words  as  he  was  sparing  of  guineas. 
Instead  of  explaining  himself  in  that  clear,  concise,  and  lively 
manner,  which  alone  could  win  the  attention  of  a  young  mind 
new  to  business,  he  spoke  in  the  closet  just  as  he  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  he  had  harangued  two  hours,  he 
looked  at  his  watch,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  looking 
at  the  clock  opposite  the  Speaker's  chair,  a]X)logised  for  the 
length  of  his  discourse,  and  then  went  on  for  an  hour  more. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  cough  an  orator 
down,  or  can  walk  away  to  dinner;  and  they  were  by  no 
means  sparing  in  the  use  of  these  privileges  when  Grenville 
was  on  his  legs.  But  the  poor  young  King  had  to  endure  all 
this  eloquence  with  mournful  civility.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
he  continued  to  talk  with  horror  of  Grenville's  orations. 

About  this  time  took  place  one  of  the  most  singular  events 
in  Pitt's  life.  There  was  a  certain  Sir  William  Pynsent,  a 
Somersetshire  baronet  of  Whig  politics,  who  had  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
had  retired  to  rural  privacy  when  the  Tory  party,  towards  the 
end  of  her  reign,  obtained  the  ascendency  in  her  councils. 
Hia  manners  were  eccentric.  His  morals  lay  under  very 
odious  imputations.  But  his  fidelity  to  his  political  opinions 
was  unalterable.  During  fifty  years  of  seclusion  he  continued 
to  brood  over  the  circumstances  which  had  driven  him  fi-om 
public  life,  the  dismissal  of  the  Whigs,  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
the  desertion  of  our  allies.  He  now  thought  that  he  perceived 
a  close  analogy  between  the  well  remembered  events  of  his 
youth  and  the  events  which  he  had  witnessed  in  extreme  old 
Bge;  between  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough  and  the  disgrace 
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of  Pitt ;  between  the  elevation  of  Harley  and  the  elevation  of 
Bate;  between  the  treaty  negotiated  by  St.  John  and  the 
tzeaty  negotiated  by  Bedford ;  between  the  wrongs  of  the 
house  of  Austria  in  1712  and  the  wrongs  of  the  honae  of 
Brandenburg  in  1762.  This  &iicy  took  such  possession  of 
the  old  man's  mind  that  he  determined  to  leave  his  whole 
property  to  Pitt.  In  this  way  Pitt  unexpectedly  came  into 
possession  of  near  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Nor  could 
all  the  malice  of  his  enemies  find  any  ground  for  reproach  in 
the  transaction.  Nobody  could  call  him  a  legacy  hunter. 
Nobody  could  accuse  him  of  seizing  that  to  which  others  had 
a  better  claim.  For  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  Sir  William ; 
and  Sir  William  had  lefb  no  relation  so  near  as  to  be  entitled 
to  form  any  expectations  respecting  the  estate. 

The  fortunes  of  Pitt  seemed  to  flourish ;  but  his  health  was 
worse  than  ever.  We  cannot  find  that,  during  the  session 
.  which  began  in  January  1 765,  he  once  appeared  in  parliament. 
He  remained  some  months  in  profound  retirement  at  Hayes, 
•his  favourite  villa,  scarcely  moving  except  from  his  armchair 
to  his  bed,  and  from  his  bed  to  his  armchair,  and  often  em- 
ploying his  wife  as  his  amanuensis  in  his  most  confidential 
correspondence.  Some  of  his  detractors  whispered  that  his 
invisibility  was  to  be  ascribed  quite  as  much  to  aflFectation  as 
to  gout.  In  truth  his  character,  high  and  spletidid  as  it  was, 
wanted  simplicity.  With  genius  which  did  not  need  the  aid 
of  stage  tricks,  and  with  a  spirit  which  should  have  been  &r 
above  them,  he  had  yet  been,  through  life,  in  the  habit  of 
practising  them.  It  was,  therefore,  now  surmised  that,  having 
acquired  all  the  consideration  which  could  be  derived  from 
eloquence  and  fix)m  great  services  to  the  state,  he  had  deter- 
mined not  to  make  himself  cheap  by  often  appearing  in  pub- 
Uo,  but,  under  the  pretext  of  ill  health,  to  surround  himself 
with  mystery,  to  emerge  only  at  long  intervals  and  on  momen- 
tous occasions,  and  at  other  times  to  deliver  his  oracles  only  to 
a  few  favoured  votaries,  who  were  suffered  to  make  pilgrimages 
to  his  shrine.  If  such  were  his  object,  it  was  for  a  time  fully 
stfauned.  Never  was  the  magic  of  his  name  so  powerful,  never 
was  he  regarded  by  his  country  with  such  superstitious  vene- 
mtiosiy  as  during  this  year  of  silence  and  seclusion. 

"While  Pitt  was  thus  absent  from  parliament,  Grenville  pro- 
poicd  a  measure  destined  to  produce  a  great  revolution,  the 
dboti  of  which  will  long  be  felt  by  the  whole  human  race. 
We  spnilr  of  the  act  for  imposing  stamp  duties  on  the  North 
Imrlniii  ookmies.   The  plan  was  eminently  characteristic  of 
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its  author.  Every  feature  of  the  parent  was  found  in  the 
child.  A  timid  statesman  would  have  shrunk  from  a  step,  of 
which  Walpole,  at  a  time  when  the  colonies  were  far  less 
powerful,  had  said — "  He  who  shall  propose  it  will  be  a  much 
bolder  man  than  I."  But  the  nature  of  Grenville  was  insen- 
sible to  fear.  A  statesman  of  large  views  would  have  felt  that 
to  lay  taxes  at  Westminster  on  New  England  and  New  York, 
was  a  course  opposed,  not  indeed  to  the  letter  of  the  Statute 
Book,  or  to  any  decision  contained  in  the  Term  Reports,  but 
to  the  principles  of  good  government,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  A  statesman  of  large  views  would  also  have  felt 
that  ten  times  the  estimated  produce  of  the  American  stamps 
^ould  have  been  dearly  purchased  by  even  a  transient 
quarrel  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  But 
*<}renville  knew  of  no  spirit  of  the  constitution  distinct  from 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  of  no  national  interests  except  those 
which  are  expressed  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  That 
his  policy  might  give  birth  to  deep  discontents  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, from  tiie  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mexican  sea; 
that  Prance  and  Spain  might  seize  the  opportimity  of  revenge ; 
that  the  empire  might  be  dismembered  ;  that  the  debt,  that 
•debt  with  the  amount  of  which  he  perpetually  reproached  Pitt, 
might,  in  consequence  of  his  own  policy,  be  doubled ;  these  were 
j)ossibilities  which  never  occurred  to  that  small,  sharp  mind. 

The  Stamp  Act  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  globe 
ilasts.  Bat,  at  the  time,  it  attracted  much  less  notice  in  this 
♦country  than  another  Act  which  is  now  almost  utterly  for- 
gotten. The  King  feU  ill,  and  was  thought  to  be  in  a  dan- 
gerous state.  His  complaint,  we  believe,  was  the  same  which, 
at  a  later  period,  repeatedly  incapacitated  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  regal  functions.  The  heir  apparent  was  only 
two  years  old.  It  was  clearly  proper  to  make  provision  for 
the  administration  of  the  government,  in  case  of  a  minority. 
The  discussions  on  this  point  brought  the  quarrel  between  the 
court  and  the  ministry  to  a  crisis.  The  King  wished  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  naming  a  regent  by  wUl.  The 
ministers  feared,  or  affected  to  fear,  that,  if  this  power  were 
conceded  to  him,  he  would  name  the  Princess  Mother,  nay, 
possibly  the  Earl  of  Bute.  They,  therefore,  insisted  on  in- 
troducing into  the  biU  words  confining  the  King's  choice  to 
the  royal  family.  Having  thus  excluded  Bute,  they  urged 
the  King  to  let  them,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  exclude 
the  Princess  Dowager  also.  They  assured  him  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  undoubtedly  strike  her  name  out,  and  by 
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this  threat  they  wrong  from  him  a  reluctant  assent.  In  a 
few  days,  it  appeared  that  the  representations  by  which  they 
had  induced  tiie  King  to  put  this  gross  and  public  aSront  on 
his  mother  were  unfounded.  The  friends  of  the  Princess  in 
the  House  of  Commons  moved  that  her  name  should  be  in- 
serted. The  ministers  could  not  decently  attack  the  parent 
of  their  master.  They  hoped  that  the  opposition  would  come 
to  their  help,  and  put  on  them  a  force  to  which  they  would 
gladly  have  yielded.  But  the  majority  of  the  opposition, 
though  hating  the  Princess,  hated  Grenville  more,  beheld  his 
embarrassment  with  delight,  and  would  do  nothing  to  extri- 
cate him  from  it.  The  Princess's  name  was  accordingly  placed 
in  the  list  of  persons  qualified  to  hold  the  regency. 

The  King's  resentment  was  now  at  the  height.  The  present 
evil  seemed  to  him  more  intolerable  than  any  other.  Even 
the  junta  of  Whig  grandees  could  not  treat  him  worse  than 
he  had  been  treated  by  his  present  ministers.  In  his  distress 
he  poured  out  his  whole  heart  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. The  Duke  was  not  a  man  to  be  loved ;  but  he  was 
eminently  a  man  to  be  trusted.  He  had  an  intrepid  temper, 
a  strong  understanding,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  duty. 
As  a  general,  he  belonged  to  a  remarkable  class  of  captains, 
captains,  we  mean,  whose  fate  it  has  been  to  lose  almost  all 
the  battles  which  they  have  fought,  and  yet  to  be  reputed 
stout  and  skilful  soldiers.  Such  captains  were  Coligni  and 
William  the  Third.  We  might,  perhaps,  add  Marshal  Soult 
to  the  list.  The  bravery  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  such 
as  distinguished  him  even  among  the  princes  of  his  brave 
house.  The  indifference  with  which  he  rode  about  amidst 
musket  baUs  and  cannon  balls  was  not  the  highest  proof  of 
his  fortitude.  Hopeless  maladies,  horrible  surgical  opera- 
tions, fer  from  unmanning  him,  did  not  even  discompose  him. 
With  courage,  he  had  the  virtues  which  are  akin  to  courage. 
He  spoke  tlie  truth,  was  open  in  enmity  and  friendship,  and 
upright  in  all  his  dealings.  But  his  nature  was  hard ;  and 
what  seemed  to  him  justice  was  rarely  tempered  with  mercy. 
Hie  was,  therefore,  during  many  years  one  of  the  most  unpo- 
polar  men  in  England.  The  severity  with  which  he  had 
treated  the  rebels  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  had  gained  for 
bim  the  name  of  the  Butcher.  His  attempts  to  introduce 
into  the  army  of  England,  then  in  a  most  disorderly  state,  thp 
figorons  discipline  of  Potsdam,  had  excited  still  stronger  dis- 
gini.  Nothing  was  too  bad  to  be  believed  of  him.  Many 
hottot  people  were  so  absurd  as  to  fancy  that,  if  he  were  left 
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Eegont  during  the  minority  of  his  nephews,  there  would  be 
another  smothering  in  the  Tower.  These  feelings,  however, 
had  passed  away.  The  Duke  had  been  living,  during  some 
years,  in  retirement.  The  English,  fall  of  animosity  against 
the  Scots,  now  blamed  his  Boyal  Highness  only  for  having 
left  so  many  Camerons  and  Macphersons  to  be  made  gangers 
and  customhouse  officers.  He  was,  therefore,  at  present  a 
fiEivourite  with  his  countrymen,  and  especially  with  the  inha- 
bitants^of  London. 

He  had  little  reason  to  love  the  King,  and  had  shown 
clearly,  though  not  obtrusively,  his  dislike  of  the  system 
which  had  lately  been  pursued.  But  he  had  high  and  almost 
romantic  notions  of  the  duty  which,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
he  owed  to  the  head  of  his  house.  He  determined  to  extri- 
cate his  nephew  from  bondage,  and  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Whig  party  and  the  throne,  on  terms  honourable 
to  both. 

In  this  mind  he  set  off  for  Hayes,  and  was  admitted  to 
Pitt's  sick  room ;  for  Pitt  would  not  leave  his  chamber,  and 
would  not  communicate  with  any  messenger  of  inferior 
dignity.  And  now  began  a  long  series  of  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  illustrious  statesman,  errors  which  involved  his  coun- 
try in  difficulties  and  distresses  more  serious  even  than  those 
from  which  his  genius  had  formerly  rescued  her.  Hia  lan- 
guage was  haughty,  unreasonable,  almost  unintelligible.  The 
only  thing  which  could  be  discerned,  through  a  cloud  of  vague 
and  not  very  gracious  phrases,  was  that  he  would  not  at  that 
moment  take  office.  The  truth,  we  beUeve,  was  this.  Lord 
Temple,  who  was  Pitt's  evil  genius,  had  just  formed  a  new 
scheme  of  politics.  Hatred  of  Bute  and  of  the  Princess  had, 
it  should  seem,  taken  entire  possession  of  Temple's  soul.  He 
had  quarrelled  with  his  brother  George,  because  Greorge  had 
been  connected  with  Bute  and  the  Princess.  Now  that 
George  appeared  to  be  the  enemy  of  Bute  and  of  the  Prin- 
cess, Temple  was  eager  to  bring  about  a  general  family  re- 
conciliation. The  three  brothers,  as  Temple,  Grenville,  and 
Pitt,  were  popularly  called,  might  make  a  ministry,  without 
leaning  for  aid  either  on  Bute  or  on  the  Whig  connexion. 
With  such  views.  Temple  used  all  his  influence  to  dissuade 
Pitt  from  acceding  to  the  propositions  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. Pitt  was  not  convinced.  But  Temple  had  an  in- 
fluence over  him  such  as  no  other  person  had  ever  possessed. 
They  were  very  old  friends,  very  near  relations.  K  Pitt's 
Menis  and  fame  had  been  usefrd  to  Temple,  Temple's  purse 
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liad  formerly,  in  times  of  great  need,  been  nsefbl  to  Pitt* 
They  had  never  been  parted  in  politics.  Twice  they  had 
come  into  the  cabinet  together ;  twice  they  had  left  it  to- 
gether. Pitt  could  not  bear  to  think  of  taking  oflBice  without 
his  chief  ally.  Yet  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  that  he 
was  throwing  away  a  great  opportunity  of  serving  his  coun- 
try. The  obscure  and  unconciliatory  style  of  the  answers 
which  he  returned  to  the  overtures  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, may  be  ascribed  to  the  embarrassment  and  vexation  of 
a  mind  not  at  peace  with  itself.  It  is  said  that  he  mourn- 
fully explained  to  Temple, 

"  Extinxti  tc  meque,  sorer,  popnlumqae,  patresqne 
Sidonios,  urbcmque  taam." 

The  prediction  was  but  too  just. 

Finding  Pitt  impracticable,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ad- 
vised the  King  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to  keep  Grenville 
and  the  Bedfords.  It  was,  indeed,  not  a  time  at  which  offices 
could  safely  be  left  vacant.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  govern- 
ment had  produced  a  general  relaxation  through  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  public  service.  Meetings,  which  at  another 
time  would  have  been  harmless,  now  turned  to  riots,  and 
rapidly  rose  almost  to  the  dignity  of  rebellions.  The  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  blockaded  by  the  Spitalfields  weavers. 
Bedford  House  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  a  ftirious  rabble, 
and  was  strongly  garrisoned  with  horse  and  foot.  Some 
people  attributed  these  disturbances  to  the  friends  of  Bute, 
and  some  to  the  friends  of  Wilkes.  But,  whatever  might  be 
the  cause,  the  eflfect  was  general  insecurity.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  King  had  no  choice.  Witii  bitter  feelings 
of  mortification,  he  informed  the  ministers  that  he  meant  to 
retain  them. 

They  answered  by  demanding  from  him  a  promise  on  his 
royal  word  never  more  to  consult  Lord  Bute.  The  promise 
WM  given.  They  then  demanded  something  more.  Lord 
Bote's  brother,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  held  a  lucrative  office  in 
SooUand.  Mr.  Mackenzie  must  be  dismissed.  The  King 
replied  that  the  office  had  been  given  imder  very  peculiar 
ehcumBtances,  and  that  he  had  promised  never  to  take  it 
ttwij  while  he  lived.  Grenville  was  obstinate;  and  the 
SSng,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  yielded. 

The  session  of  Parliament  was  over.  The  tritmiph  of  the 
ilfaiitfTti  was  complete.  The  King  was  almost  as  much  a 
jrifftfT  as  Charles  the  First  had  been,  when  in  the  Isle  Of 
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Wight.  Such  were  the  finiits  of  the  policy  which,  only  a 
few  months  before,  was  represented  as  having  for  ever  se- 
cured the  throne  against  the  dictation  of  insolent  subjects. 

His  Majesty's  natural  resentment  showed  itself  in  every 
look  and  word.  In  his  extremity,  he  looked  wistfully  to- 
wards that  Whig  connexion,  once  the  object  of  his  dread 
and  hatred.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  been  treated 
with  such  imjustifiable  harshness,  had  lately  died,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  was  still  a  boy.  The  King 
condescended  to  express  his  regret  for  what  had  passed,  and 
to  invite  the  young  Duke  to  court.  The  noble  youth  came, 
attended  by  his  uncles,  and  was  received  with  marked 
grraciousness. 

This  and  many  other  symptoms  of  the  same  kind  irritated 
the  ministers.  They  had  still  in  store  for  their  sovereign  an 
insult  which  would  have  provoked  his  grandfather  to  kick 
them  out  of  the  room.  GrenviUe  and  Bedford  demanded  an 
audience  of  him,  and  read  him  a  remonstrance  of  many  pages, 
which  they  had  drawn  up  with  great  care.  His  Majesty  was 
accused  of  breaking  his  word,  and  of  treating  his  advisers 
with  gross  imfiumess.  The  Princess  was  mentioned  in  lan- 
guage by  no  means  eulogistic.  Hints  were  thrown  out  that 
Bute's  head  was  in  danger.  The  King  was  plainly  told  that 
he  must  not  continue  to  show,  as  he  had  done,  that  he  dis- 
liked the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  that  he  must 
frown  upon  the  opposition,  that  he  must  carry  it  fair  towards 
his  ministers  in  public.  He  several  times  interrupted  the 
reading,  by  declaring  that  he  had  ceased  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  Bute.  But  the  ministers,  disregarding  his 
denial,  went  on;  and  the  King  listened  in  silence,  almost 
choked  by  rage.  When  they  ceased  to  read,  he  merely  made 
a  gesture  expressive  of  his  wish  to  be  left  alone.  He  after- 
wards owned  that  he  thought  he  should  have  gone  into  a  fit. 

Driven  to  despair,  he  again  had  recourse  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  again  had  re- 
course to  Pitt.  Pitt  was  really  desirous  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  afiGELirs,  and  owned,  with  many  dutiful  expres- 
sions, that  the  terms  offered  by  the  King  were  all  that  any 
subject  could  desire.  But  Temple  was  impracticable;  and 
Pitt,  with  great  regret,  declared  that  he  could  not,  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  brother  in  law,  undertake  tiie  admi- 
nistration. 

The  Duke  now  saw  only  o 
An  administraiioii  » 
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tion,  without  Pitt's  help.  The  difficulties  seemed  almost  in- 
superable. Death  and  desertion  had  grievously  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  party  lately  supreme  in  the  state.  Those  among 
whom  the  Duke's  choice  lay  might  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
men  too  old  for  important  offices,  and  men  who  had  never 
been  in  any  important  office  before.  The  cabinet  must  be 
composed  of  broken  invalids  or  of  raw  recruits. 

This  was  an  evil,  yet  not  an  unmixed  evil.  If  the  new 
Whig  statesmen  had  little  experience  in  business  and  debate, 
they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  pure  from  the  taint  of  that 
political  immorality  which  had  deeply  infected  their  prede- 
cessors. Long  prosperity  had  corrupted  that  great  party 
which  had  expelled  the  Stuarts,  limited  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  and  curbed  the  intolerance  of  the  Hierarchy. 
Adversity  had  already  produced  a  salutary  effect.  On  the 
day  of  the  accession  of  Greorge  the  Third,  the  ascendency  of 
the  Whig  party  terminated ;  and  on  that  day  the  purification 
of  the  Whig  party  began.  The  rising  chiefs  of  that  party 
were  men  of  a  very  different  sort  from  Sandys  and  Winning- 
ton,  from  Sir  William  Tonge  and  Henry  Pox.  They  were 
men  worthy  to  have  charged  by  the  side  of  Hampden  at 
Chalgrove,  or  to  have  exchanged  the  last  embrace  with 
Bussell  on  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Pields.  They  car- 
ried into  politics  the  same  high  principles  of  virtue  which 
regulated  their  private  dealings,  nor  would  they  stoop  to 
promote  even  the  noblest  and  most  salutary  ends  by  means 
which  honour  and  probity  condemn.  Such  men  were  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  Sir  Greorge  Savile,  and  others  whom  we  hold 
in  honour  as  the  second  founders  of  the  Whig  party,  as  the 
restorers  of  its  pristine  health  and  energy  after  half  a  century 
of  degeneracy. 

The  chief  of  this  respectable  band  was  the  Marquess  of 
Bockingham,  a  man  of  splendid  fortune,  excellent  sense,  and 
stainless  character.  He  was  indeed  nervous  to  such  a  degree 
that,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  he  never  rose  without  great 
xehictance  and  embarrassment  to  address  the  House  of  Lords. 
But,  though  not  a  great  orator,  he  had  in  a  high  degree 
flame  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  He  chose  his  friends 
well;  and  he  had,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  art  of 
attaching  them  to  him  by  ties  of  the  most  honourable  kind. 
The  oheerfrd  fidelity  with  which  they  adhered  to  him  through 
maiij  years  of  almost  hopeless  opposition  was  less  admirable 
thea  tiie  disinterestedness  and  delicacy  which  they  showed 
Wfbea  lie  rose  to  power. 
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We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  use  and  the  abuse  of 
party  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  parallel  between 
two  powerful  connexions  of  that  time,  the  Bockinghams  and 
the  Bedfords.  The  Sockingham  party  was,  in  our  view,  ex- 
actly what  a  party  should  be.  It  consisted  of  men  bound 
together  by  common  opinions,  by  common  public  objects,  by 
mutual  esteem.  That  they  desired  to  obtain,  by  honest  and 
constitutional  means,  the  direction  of  affairs  they  openly 
avowed.  But,  though  often  invited  to  accept  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  office,  they  steadily  refused  to  do  so  on 
any  conditions  inconsistent  with  their  principles.  The  Bed- 
ford party,  as  a  party,  had,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  no 
principle  whatever.  Rigby  and  Sandwich  wanted  public 
money,  and  thought  that  they  should  fetch  a  higher  price 
jointly  than  singly.  They  therefore  acted  in  concert,  and 
prevailed  on  a  much  more  important  and  a  much  better  man 
than  themselves  to  act  with  them. 

It  was  to  Bockingham  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  now 
had  recourse.  The  Marquess  consented  to  take  the  treasury. 
Newcastle,  so  long  the  recognised  chief  of  the  Whigs,  could 
not  well  be  excluded  from  the  ministry.  He  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  A  very  honest  clear-headed  country 
gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Dowdeswell,  became  Chancellor  of 
tiie  Exchequer.  General  Conway,  who  had  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  was  strongly  attached  to  his  royal 
highness,  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  lead  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  great  Whig  nobleman,  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  from  whom  much  was  at  that  time  expected, 
Augustus  Duke  of  Grafton,  was  the  other  Secretary. 

The  oldest  man  living  could  remember  no  government  so 
weak  in  oratorical  talents  and  in  official  experience.  The 
general  opinion  was,  that  the  ministers  might  hold  office 
during  the  recess,  but  that  the  first  day  of  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment would  be  the  last  day  of  their  power.  Charles  Town- 
shend  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  new  administration. 

It  is,"  said  he,  "  mere  lutestring ;  pretty  summer  wear. 
It  will  never  do  for  the  winter." 

At  this  conjuncture  Lord  Bockingham  had  the  wisdom  to 

leern  the  value,  and  secure  the  aid,  of  an  ally,  who,  to  elo- 
oe  Burpassing  the  eloquence  of  Pitt,  and  to  industry 
h,  shamed  the  industry  of  Grenville,  united  an  amplitude 
npiehiension  to  which  neither  Pitt  nor  Grenville  could 
dbiL   A  young  Irishman  had,  some  time  before,  come 

er  to  push  his  fortune  in  London.    He  had  written  much 
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for  the  booksellers ;  but  he  was  best  known  by  a  little  trea- 
tise, in  which  the  style  and  reasoning  of  Bolingbroke  were 
mimicked  with  exquisite  skill,  and  by  a  theory,  of  more  in- 
genniiy  than  soundness,  touching  the  pleasures  which  we 
receive  fix>m  the  objects  of  taste.  He  had  also  attained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  talker,  and  was  regarded  by  the  men  of 
letters  who  supped  together  at  the  Turk's  Head  as  the  only 
match  in  conversation  for  Dr.  Johnson.  He  now  became 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Bockingham,  and  was  brought  into 
Parliament  by  his  patron's  influence.  These  arrangements, 
indeed,  were  not  made  without  some  difficulty.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  was  always  meddling  and  chattering,  adjured 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  to  be  on  his  guard  against  this 
adventurer,  whose  real  name  was  O'Bourke,  and  whom  his 
Grace  knew  to  be  a  wild  Irishman,  a  Jacobite,  a  Papist,  a 
concealed  Jesuit.  Lord  Bockingham  treated  the  calumny 
as  it  deserved;  and  the  Whig  party  was  strengthened  and 
adorned  by  the  accession  of  Edmund  Burke. 

The  party,  indeed,  stood  in  need  of  accessions ;  for  it  sus- 
tained about  this  time  an  almost  irreparable  loss.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  formed  the  government,  and  was  its 
main  support.  His  exalted  rank  and  great  name  in  some 
degree  balanced  the  fame  of  Pitt.  As  mediator  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Court,  he  held  a  place  which  no  other  person 
could  filL  The  strength  of  his  character  supplied  that  which 
was  the  chief  defect  of  the  new  ministry.  Conway,  in  parti- 
cular, who,  with  excellent  intentions  and  respectable  talents, 
was  the  most  dependent  and  irresolute  of  human  beings, 
drew  from  the  counsels  of  that  masculine  mind  a  determina- 
tion not  his  own.  Before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  the 
Duke  suddenly  died.  His  death  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  signal  of  great  troubles,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
from  respect  for  his  personal  qualities,  was  greatly  lamented* 
It  was  remarked  that  the  mourning  in  London  was  the  most 
general  ever  known,  and  was  both  deeper  and  longer  than 
the  Gkusette  had  prescribed. 

In  the  meantime,  every  mail  from  America  brought  alarm- 
ing tidings.  The  crop  which  Grenville  had  sown  his  suc- 
oesBors  had  now  to  reap.  The  colonies  were  in  a  state 
botdering  on  rebellion.  The  stamps  were  burned.  The 
zefenne  officers  were  tarred  and  feathered.  All  traffic  be- 
tween the  discontented  provinces  and  the  mother  country 
WM  intenrnpted.  The  Exchange  of  London  was  in  dismay. 
SUf  the  fimui  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool  were  threatened  with 
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bankrnptcy.  In  Leeds,  ManclieBter,  Nottingham  it  was  said 
that  three  artisans  out  of  every  ten  had  been  tamed  adrift. 
Civil  war  seemed  to  be  at  hand ;  and  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that,  if  once  the  British  nation  were  divided  against  itself, 
France  and  Spain  would  soon  take  part  in  the  quarrel. 

Three  courses  were  open  to  the  ministers.  The  first  was 
to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  sword.  This  was  the  course 
on  which  the  King,  and  Grenville,  whom  the  King  hated 
beyond  all  living  men,  were  alike  bent.  The  natures  of  both 
were  arbitrary  and  stubborn.  They  resembled  each  other  so 
much  that  they  could  never  be  friends ;  but  they  resembled 
each  other  also  so  much  that  they  saw  almost  all  important 
practical  questions  in  the  same  point  of  view.  Neither  of 
them  would  bear  to.be  governed  by  the  other ;  but  they  were 
perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  best  way  of  governing  the  people. 

Another  course  was  that  which  Pitt  recommended.  He 
held  that  the  British  Parliament  was  not  constitutionally 
competent  to  pass  a  law  for  taxing  the  colonies.  He  there- 
fore considered  the  Stamp  Act  as  a  nullity,  as  a  document  of 
nomore  validity  than  Charles's  writ  of  shipmoney,  or  James's 
proclamation  dispensing  with  the  penal  laws,  lliis  doctrine 
seems  to  us,  we  must  own,  to  be  altogether  untenable. 

Between  these  extreme  courses  lay  a  third  way.  The  opinion 
of  the  most  judicious  and  temperate  statesmen  of  those  times 
was  that  the  British  constitution  had  set  no  limit  whatever  to 
the  legislative  power  of  the  British  Eling,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, over  the  whole  British  Empire.  Parliament,  they  held, 
was  legaUy  competent  to  tax  America,  as  Parliament  was 
legally  competent  to  commit  any  other  act  of  foUy  or  wicked- 
ness, to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  the  merchants  in 
Lombard  Street,  or  to  attaint  any  man  in  the  kingdom  of 
high  treason,  without  examining  witnesses  against  him,  or 
hearing  him  in  his  own  defence.  The  most  atrocious  act  of 
confiscation  or  of  attainder  is  just  as  valid  an  act  as  the 
Toleration  Act  or  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  But  from  acts  of 
confiscation  and  acts  of  attainder  lawgivers  are  bound,  by 
every  obligation  of  morality,  systematically  to  refrain.  In 
the  same  manner  ought  the  British  legislature  to  refrain  from 
taxing  the  American  colonies.  The  Stamp  Act  was  indefen- 
sible, not  because  it  was  beyond  the  constitutional  compe- 
tence of  Parliament,  but  because  it  was  imjust  and  impolitic, 
sterile  of  revenue,  and  fertile  of  discontents.  These  sound 
doctrines  were  adopted  by  Lord  Eockingham  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  were,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  inculcated 
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by  Burke,  in  orations,  some  of  which  will  last  as  long  as  the 
English  language. 

The  winter  came ;  the  Parliament  met ;  and  the  state  of 
the  colonies  instantly  became  the  subject  of  fierce  contention. 
Pitt,  whose  health  had  been  somewhat  restored  by  the  waters 
of  Bath,  reappeared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  with  ar- 
dent and  pathetic  eloquence,  not  only  condemned  the  Stamp 
Act,  but  applauded  the  resistance  of  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  vehemently  maintained,  in  defiance,  we  must  say, 
of  all  reason  and  of  all  authority,  that,  according  to  the  British 
constitution,  the  supreme  legislative  power  does  not  include 
the  power  to  tax.  The  language  of  Grenville,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  such  as  Strafford  might  have  used  at  the  coimcil 
table  of  Charles  the  First,  when  news  came  of  the  resistance  to 
the  liturgy  at  Edinburgh.  The  colonists  were  traitors ;  those 
who  excused  them  were  little  better.  Frigates,  mortars,  bayo- 
nets, sabres,  were  the  proper  remedies  for  suoh  distempers. 

The  ministers  occupied  an  intermediate  position ;  they  pro- 
posed to  declare  that  the  legislative  authority  of  tiie  British 
Parliament  over  the  whole  Empire  was  in  all  cases  supreme ; 
and  they  proposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act. 
To  the  former  measure  Pitt  objected ;  but  it  was  carried  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voice.  The  rei)eal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Pitt  strongly  supported  ;  but  against  the  government  was  ar- 
rayed a  formidable  assemblage  of  opponents.  Grenville  and 
the  Bedfords  were  furious.  Temple,  who  had  now  allied  him- 
self closely  with  his  brother,  and  separated  himself  fix)m  Pitt,, 
was  no  despicable  enemy.  This,  however,  was  not  the  worst. 
The  ministry  was  without  its  natural  strength.  It  had  to- 
struggle,  not  only  against  its  avowed  enemies,  but  against  the 
insidious  hostility  of  the  King,  and  of  a  set  of  persons  who,, 
about  this  time,  began  to  be  designated  as  the  King's  friends. 

The  character  of  this  faction  has  been  drawn  by  Burka 
with  even  more  than  his  usual  force  and  vivacity.  Those  who 
know  how  strongly,  through  his  whole  life,  his  judgment 
was  biassed  by  his  passions,  may  not  unnaturally  suspect  that 
he  has  left  us  rather  a  caricature  than  a  likeness ;  and  yet 
there  is  scarcely,  in  the  whole  portrait,  a  single  touch  of 
which  the  fidelity  is  not  proved  by  facts  of  unquestionable 
Mtihenticity. 

The  public  generally  regarded  the  King's  friends  as  a  body 
of  idueh  Bate  was  the  directing  soul.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
liHift  tiie  Earl  professed  to  have  done  with  politics,  that  he 
dhiepted  himself  year  after  year  from  the  levee  and  tiie  draw- 
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ing-room,  that  he  went  to  the  north,  that  he  went  to  Borne. 
The  notion,  that,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  he  dictated  all 
the  measures  of  the  court,  was  fixed  in  the  minds,  not  only  of 
the  multitude,  but  of  some  who  had  j^ood  opportunities  of  ob- 
taining information,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  superior  to 
vulgar  prejudices.  Our  own  belief  is  that  these  suspicions  were 
imfounded,  and  that  he  ceased  to  have  any  communication 
with  the  King  on  political  matters  some  time  before  the  dis- 
missal of  Greorge  Grenville.  The  supposition  of  Bute's  influ- 
ence is,  indeed,  by  no  means  necessary  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena. The  King,  in  1765,  was  no  longer  the  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  boy  who  had,  in  1760,  been  managed  by  his 
mother  and  his  Groom  of  the  Stole.  He  had,  during  several 
years,  observed  the  struggles  of  parties,  and  conferred  daily  on 
high  questions  of  state  with  able  and  experienced  politicians. 
His  way  of  life  had  developed  his  imderstanding  and  charac- 
ter. He  was  now  no  longer  a  puppet,  but  had  very  decided 
opinions  both  of  men  and  things.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  have  high  notions  of  his  own  pre- 
rogatives, should  be  impatient  of  opposition,  and  should  wish 
all  public  men  to  be  detached  from  each  other  and  dependent 
on  himself  alone ;  nor  could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than 
that,  in  the  state  in  which  the  political  world  then  was,  he 
should  find  instruments  fit  for  his  purposes. 

Thus  sprang  into  existence  and  into  note  a  reptile  species 
of  politicians  never  before  and  never  since  known  in  our  coun- 
try. These  men  disclaimed  all  political  ties,  except  those 
which  bound  them  to  the  throne.  They  were  willing  to  coa- 
lesce with  any  party,  to  abandon  any  party,  to  undermine  any 
party,  to  assault  any  party,  at  a  moment's  notice.  To  them 
all  administrations,  and  all  oppositions  were  the  same.  They 
regarded  Bute,  Ghrenville,  Bockingham,  Pitt,  without  one  sen- 
timent either  of  predilection  or  of  aversion.  They  were  the 
King's  friends.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  friendship  im- 
plied no  personal  intimacy.  These  people  had  never  lived 
with  their  master,  as  Dodington  at  one  time  lived  with  his 
fiiiher,  or  as  Sheridan  afterwards  lived  with  his  son.  They 
never  hunted  with  him  in  the  morning,  or  played  cards  with 
kim  in  the  evening,  never  shared  his  mutton  or  walked  with 
him  among  his  turnips.  Only  one  or  two  of  them  ever  saw 
his  face  except  on  public  days.  The  whole  band,  however, 
always  had  early  and  accurate  information  as  to  his  personal 
inclinations.  These  people  were  never  high  in  the  adminis- 
'^^^tion.   They  were  generally  to  be  found  in  places  of  much 
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emolument,  little  labour,  and  no  responsibility;  and  these 
places  they  continued  to  occupy  securely  while  the  cabinet 
was  six  or  seven  times  reconstructed.  Their  peculiar  business 
was  not  to  support  the  ministry  against  the  opposition,  but  to 
support  the  King  against  the  ministry.  Whenerer  his  Ma- 
jesty was  induced  to  give  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  biU  which  his  constitutional  advisers  regarded 
as  necessary,  his  fiiends  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  sure 
to  speak  against  it,  to  rote  against  it,  to  throw  in  its  way 
every  obstruction  compatible  with  the  forms  of  Parliament. 
If  his  Majesty  found  it  necessary  to  admit  into  his  closet  a 
Secretary  of  State  or  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasiiry  whom  he 
disliked,  his  friends  were  sure  to  miss  no  opportunity  of 
thwarting  and  humbling  the  obnoxious  minister.  In  return 
for  these  services,  the  King  covered  them  with  his  protection. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  hid  responsible  servants  complained 
to  him  that  they  were  daily  betrayed  and  impeded  by  men 
who  were  eating  the  bread  of  the  government.  He  sometimes 
justified  the  offenders,  sometimes  excused  them,  sometimes 
owned  that  they  were  to  blame,  but  said  that  he  must  take 
time  to  consider  whether  he  could  part  with  them.  He  never 
would  turn  them  out ;  and,  while  every  thing  else  in  the  state 
VTBB  constantly  changing,  these  sycophants  seemed  to  have  a 
life  estate  in  their  offices. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  King's  friends  that,  though  his 
Majesty  had  consented  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  had 
consented  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  that,  though  he  had 
eagerly  welcomed  the  Whigs,  when,  in  his  extreme  need  and 
at  his  earnest  entreaty,  they  had  undertaken  to  free  him  from 
an  insupportable  yoke,  he  had  by  no  means  got  over  his  early 
prejudices  against  his  deliverers.  The  ministers  soon  found 
tiiat,  while  they  were  encotmtered  in  front  by  the  whole  force 
of  a  strong  opposition,  their  rear  was  assailed  by  a  large  body 
of  those  whom  they  had  regarded  as  auxiliaries. 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  adherents  went  on 
resolutely  with  the  bill  for  repealing  the  Stamp  Act.  They 
had  on  their  side  all  the  mamifiicturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  realm.  In  the  debates  the  government  was  power- 
ftdly  supported.  Two  great  orators  and  statesmen,  belonging 
to  two  different  generations,  repeatedly  put  forth  all  their 
powers  in  defence  of  the  bill.  The  House  of  Commons  heard 
Ktt  tor  the  last  time,  and  Burke  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
in  doabt  to  which  of  them  the  palm  of  eloquence  should  be 
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assigned.  It  was  indeed  a  splendid  sunset  and  a  splendid 
dawn. 

For  a  time  the  event  seemed  doubtfnL  In  several  divisions 
the  ministers  were  hard  pressed.  On  one  occasion  not  less 
than  twelve  of  the  King's  friends,  all  men  in  office,  voted 
against  the  government.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Lord 
Bocldngham  remonstrated  with  the  King.  His  Majesty  con- 
fessed "OLat  there  was  ground  for  complaint,  but  hoped  that 
gentle  means  would  bring  the  mutineers  to  a  better  mind. 
If  they  persisted  in  their  misconduct,  he  would  dismiss  them. 

At  length  the  decisive  day  arrived.  The  gallery,  the  lobby, 
the  Court  of  Eequests,  the  staircases,  were  crowded  with  mer- 
chants from  all  the  great  ports  of  the  island.  The  debate 
lasted  till  long  afber  midnight.  On  the  division,  the  ministers 
had  a  great  majority.  The  dread  of  civil  war,  and  the  outcry 
of  all  the  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  too  strong 
for  the  combined  strength  of  the  court  and  the  opposition. 

It  was  in  the  first  dim  twilight  of  a  February  morning  that 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  that  the  chiefs  of  the  hostile 
parties  showed  themselves  to  the  multitude.  Conway  was 
received  with  loud  applause.  But,  when  Pitt  appeared,  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him  alone.  All  hats  were  in  the  air. 
Loud  and  long  huzzas  accompanied  him  to  his  chair,  and  a 
train  of  admirers  escorted  him  all  the  way  to  his  home. 
Then  came  forth  Grenville.  As  soon  as  he  was  recognised,  a 
storm  of  hisses  and  curses  broke  forth.  He  turned  fiercely 
on  the  crowd,  and  caught  one  man  by  the  throat.  The  by- 
standers were  in  great  alarm.  If  a  scuffle  began,  none  could 
say  how  it  might  end.  Fortunately  the  person  who  had  been 
collared  only  said,  "  If  I  may  not  hiss,  sir,  I  hope  I  may 
laugh,"  and  laughed  in  Grenville's  face. 

The  majority  had  been  so  decisive,  that  all  the  opponents 
of  the  ministry,  save  one,  were  disposed  to  let  the  bill  pass 
without  any  fiither  contention.  But  solicitation  and  expos- 
tulation were  thrown  away  on  Grenville.  His  indomitable 
spirit  rose  up  stronger  and  stronger  imder  the  load  of  public 
hatred.  He  fought  out  the  battle  obstinately  to  the  end.  On 
the  last  reading  he  had  a  sharp  altercation  with  his  brother 
in  law,  the  last  of  their  many  sharp  altercations.  Pitt  thun- 
dered in  his  loftiest  tones  against  the  man  who  had  wished  to 
dip  the  ermine  of  a  British  King  in  the  blood  of  the  British 
people.  Grenville  replied  with  his  wonted  intrepidity  and 
asperity.  K  the  tax,"  he  said,  were  still  to  be  laid  on,  I 
would  lay  it  on.   For  Che  evils  which  it  may  produce  my  ac- 
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oaser  is  answerable.  His  profusion  made  it  necessary.  His 
declarations  against  the  constitutional  powers  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  have  made  it  doubly  necessary.  I  do  not  envy 
him  the  huzza.  I  glory  in  the  hiss.  K  it  were  to  be  done 
again,  I  would  do  it.'' 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  chief  measure  of  Lord 
Bocldngham's  government.  But  that  government  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  having  put  a  stop  to  two  oppressive  practices, 
which,  in  Wilkes's  case,  had  attracted  the  notice  and  excited 
the  just  indignation  of  the  public.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  induced  by  the  ministers  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning 
the  use  of  general  vrarrants,  and  another  resolution,  condemn- 
ing the  seizure  of  papers  in  cases  of  libel. 

It  must  be  added,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, that  his  administration  was  the  first  which,  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  had  the  courage  and  the  virtue  to  refituin 
from  bribing  members  of  Parliament.  His  enemies  accused 
him  and  his  friends  of  weakness,  of  haughtiness,  of  party 
spirit ;  but  calumny  itself  never  dared  to  couple  his  name  with 
corruption. 

Unhappily  his  government,  though  one  of  the  best  that  has 
ever  existed  in  our  country,  was  also  one  of  the  weakest.  The 
King's  friends  assailed  and  obstructed  the  ministers  at  every 
turn.  To  appeal  to  the  King  was  only  to  draw  forth  new  pro- 
mises and  new  evasions.  His  Majesty  was  sure  that  there 
must  be  some  misunderstanding.  Lord  Rockingham  had 
better  speak  to  the  gentlemen.  They  should  be  dismissed  on 
the  next  fault.  The  next  fault  was  soon  committed,  and  his 
Majesty  still  continued  to  shufBe.  It  was  too  bad.  It  was 
quite  abominable ;  but  it  mattered  less  as  the  prorogation  was 
1^  hand.  He  would  give  the  delinquents  one  more  chance. 
If  they  did  not  alter  their  conduct  next  session,  he  should  not 
have  one  word  to  say  for  them.  He  had  already  resolved  that, 
kmg  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  session.  Lord 
Ho^TiglinTn  should  cease  to  be  minister. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  part  of  our  story  which,  admiring 
as  we  do  the  genius  and  the  many  noble  qualities  of  Pitt,  we 
Ciimot  relate  without  much  pain.  We  believe  that,  at  this 
conjuncture,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  the  victory  either 
to  tiie  Whigs  or  to  the  Eling's  friends.  K  he  had  allied  him- 
tdf  dosely  with  Lord  Rockingham,  what  could  the  court  have 
donaf  There  would  have  been  only  one  alternative,  the 
WUft  or  Grenville ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  what  the 
Cag^  dioioe  would  be.    He  still  remembered,  as  well  he 
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miglit,  with  the  utmost  bitterness,  the  thraldom  from  which 
his  imcle  had  freed  him,  and  sdid  about  this  time,  with  great 
Tehemenoe,  that  he  would  sooner  see  the  Devil  come  into  his 
closet  than  Grenville* 

And  what  was  there  to  prevent  Pitt  frx)m  allying  himself 
with  Lord  Boddngham  9  On  all  the  most  important  ques- 
tions their  views  were  the  same.  They  had  agreed  in  con- 
denming  the  peace,  the  Stamp  Act,  the  general  warrants,  the 
seizure  of  papers.  The  points  on  which  they  diflFered  were 
few  and  unimportant.  In  integrity,  in  disinterestedness,  in 
hatred  of  corruption,  they  resembled  each  other.  Their  per- 
sonal interests  could  not  clash.  They  sat  in  different  Houses, 
and  Pitt  had  always  declared  that  nothing  should  induce  him 
to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

If  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  coalition  beneficial  to  the 
state,  and  honourable  to  all  concerned,  was  suffered  to  escape, 
the  fault  was  not  with  the  Whig  ministers.  They  behaved 
towards  Pitt  with  an  obsequiousness  which,  had  it  not  been 
the  effect  of  sincere  admiration  and  of  anxiety  for  the  public 
interests,  might  have  been  justly  called  servile.  They  repeat- 
edly gave  him  to  understand  that,  if  he  chose  to  join  their 
ranks,  they  were  ready  to  receive  him,  not  as  an  associate, 
but  as  a  leader.  They  had  proved  their  respect  for  him  by 
bestowing  a  i>eerage  on  the  person  who,  at  that  time,  enjoyed 
the  largest  share  of  his  confidence.  Chief  Justice  Pratt.  Wliat 
then  was  there  to  divide  Pitt  fit)m  the  Whigs  ?  What,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  there  in  common  between  him  and  the  King's 
friends,  that  he  should  lend  himself  to  their  purposes,  he  who 
had  never  owed  any  thing  to  fiattery  or  intrigue,  he  whose 
eloquence  and  independent  spirit  had  overawed  two  genera- 
tions of  slaves  and  jobbers,  he  who  had  twice  been  forced 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  an  admiring  nation  on  a  relactant 
Prince? 

Unhappily  the  court  had  gained  Pitt,  not,  it  is  true,  by 
those  ignoble  means  which  were  employed  when  such  men  aa 
Bigby  and  Wedderbum  were  to  be  won,  but  by  allurements 
suited  to  a  nature  noble  even  in  its  aberrations.  The  King 
set  himself  to  seduce  the  one  man  who  could  turn  the  Whigs 
out  without  letting  Grenville  in.  Praise,  caresses,  promises, 
were  lavished  on  the  idol  of  the  nation.  He,  and  he  alone, 
could  put  an  end  to  faction,  could  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
powerful  connexions  in  the  land  united,  Whigs  and  Tories, 
Bockinghams,  Bedfords,  and  Grenvilles.    These  blandish- 

uts  produced  a  great  effect.    For  though  Pitt's  spirit  was 
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high  and  manly,  though  his  eloquence  was  often  exerted  with, 
foimidable  effect  against  the  court,  and  though  his  theory  of 
goremment  had  been  learned  in  the  school  of  Locke  and  Sid- 
ney, he  had  always  regarded  the  person  of  the  sovereign  with 
profound  veneration.  As  soon  as  he  was  brought  fsu^e  to  face 
with  royalty,  his  imagination  and  sensibility  were  too  strong 
for  his  principles.  His  Whiggism  thawed  and  disappeared ; 
and  he  became,  for  the  time,  a  Tory  of  the  old  Ormond  pat- 
tern. Nor  was  he  by  any  means  imwilling  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  dissolving  all  political  connexions.  Hia  own  weight 
in  the  state  was  wholly  independent  of  such  connexions.  He 
was  therefore  inclined  to  look  on  them  with  dislike,  and  made 
far  too  little  distinction  between  gangs  of  knaves  associated 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  robbing  the  public,  and  confederacies 
of  honourable  men  for  the  promotion  of  great  public  objecte. 
Nor  had  he  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  strenuous  efforts 
which  he  made  to  annihilate  aU  parties  tended  only  to  estab- 
lish the  ascendency  of  one  party,  and  that  the  basest  and  most 
hateful  of  alL 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  been  thus  misled^ 
if  his  mind  had  been  in  full  health  and  vigour.  But  the  truth 
is  tiiat  he  had  for  some  time  been  in  an  unnatural  state  of  ex- 
citement. No  suspicion  of  this  sort  had  yet  got  abroad.  Hi» 
eloquence  had  never  shone  with  more  splendour  than  during* 
the  recent  debates.  But  people  afterwards  called  to  mind 
many  things  which  ought  to  have  roused  their  apprehensions* 
His  habite  were  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  eccentric- 
A  horror  of  all  loud  sounds,  such  as  is  said  to  have  been  one- 
of  the  many  oddities  of  Wallenstein,  grew  upon  him.  Though 
the  most  affectionate  of  fathers,  he  could  not  at  this  time 
bear  to  hear  the  voices  of  his  own  children,  and  laid  out 
great  sums  at  Hayes  in  buying  up  houses  contiguous  to  his 
own,  merely  that  he  might  have  no  neighbours  to  disturb  him 
with  their  noise.  He  then  sold  Hayes,  and  took  possession 
of  a  villa  at  Hampstead,  where  he  again  began  to  purchase 
houses  to  right  and  left.  In  expense,  indeed,  he  vied,  during 
this  part  of  his  life,  with  the  wealthiest  of  the  conquerors  of 
Bengal  and  Tanjore.  At  Burton  Pynsent,  he  ordered  a  great 
extent  of  ground  to  be  planted  with  cedars.  Cedars  enough 
finr  the  purpose  were  not  to  be  found  in  Somersetshire.  They 
were  therefore  collected  in  London,  and  sent  down  by  land 
carriage.  Belays  of  labourers  were  hired;  and  the  work  wenl 
en  aU  night  by  torchlight.  No  man  could  be  more  abstemioui 
then  Pitt ;  yet  the  profusion  of  his  kitohen  was  a  wonder  even 
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to  epicures.  Several  dinners  were  always  dressing;  for  bis  ap- 
petite was  capricious  and  fanciful ;  and  at  whatever  moment 
he  felt  inclined  to  eat,  he  expected  a  meaJ  to  be  instantly  on 
the  table.  Other  circumstances  might  be  mentioned,  such  as 
separately  are  of  little  moment,  but  such  as,  when  taken  to- 
gether, and  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  strange  events 
which  followed,  justify  us  in  believing  that  his  mind  was  al- 
ready in  a  morbid  state. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  Lord 
Sockingham  received  his  dismissal.  He  retired,  accompanied 
by  a  firm  body  of  friends,  whose  consistency  and  uprightness 
enmity  itself  was  forced  to  admit.  None  of  them  had  asked 
or  obtained  any  pension  or  any  sinecure,  either  in  possession 
or  in  reversion.  Such  disinterestedness  was  then  rare  among 
politicians.  Their  chief,  though  not  a  man  of  brilliant  talents, 
had  won  for  himself  an  honourable  fame,  which  he  kept  pure 
to  the  last.  He  had,  in  spite  of  difficulties  which  seemed 
almost  insurmountable,  removed  great  abuses  and  averted  a 
civil  war.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  a  dark  and  terrible  day,  he 
was  again  called  upon  to  save  the  state,  brought  to  the  verv 
brink  of  ruin  by  the  same  perfidy  and  obstinacy  which  had 
embarrassed,  and  at  length  overthrown,  his  first  adminis- 
tration. 

Pitt  was  planting  in  Somersetshire  when  he  was  summoned 
to  court  by  a  letter  written  by  the  royal  hand.  He  instantiy 
hastened  to  London.  The  irritability  of  his  mind  and  body 
were  increased  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  traveUed ;  and 
when  he  reached  his  journey's  end  he  was  suffering  from  fever. 
Ill  as  he  was,  he  saw  the  King  at  Richmond,  and  undertook 
to  form  an  administration. 

Pitt  was  scarcely  in  the  state  in  which  a  man  should  be 
who  has  to  conduct  delicate  and  arduous  negotiations.  In 
his  letters  to  his  wife,  he  complained  that  the  conferences  in 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  bear  a  part  heated  his  blood 
and  accelerated  his  pulse.  From  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion we  learn,  that  his  language  even  to  those  whose  coope- 
ration he  wished  to  engage,  was  strangely  peremptory  and 
despotic.  Some  of  his  notes  written  at  this  time  have  been 
preserved,  and  are  in  a  style  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
would  have  been  too  well  bred  to  employ  in  addressing  any 
French  gentieman. 

In  the  attempt  to  dissolve  all  parties,  Pitt  met  with  some 
difficulties.  Some  Whigs,  whom  the  court  would  gladly  have 
Hed  fix>m  Lord  Bockingham,  rejected  all  offers.  The 
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Bedfords  were  perfectly  willing  to  break  with  Grenville ;  but 
Pitt  would  not  come  up  to  their  terms.  Temple,  whom  Pitt 
at  first  meant  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  proved  in- 
tractable. A  coldness  indeed  had,  during  some  months, 
been  fast  growing  between  the  brothers  in  law,  so  long  and  so 
closely  allied  in  politics.  Pitt  was  angry  with  Temple  for  op- 
posing the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Temple  was  angry  with 
Pitt  for  refusing  to  accede  to  that  family  league  which  was 
now  the  fetvourite  plan  at  Stowe.  At  length  the  Earl  pro- 
posed an  equal  partition  of  power  and  patronage,  and  offered, 
on  this  condition,  to  give  up  his  brother  Greorge.  Pitt  thought 
the  demand  exorbitant,  and  positively  refused  compliance.  A 
bitter  quarrel  followed.  Each  of  the  kinsmen  was  true  to  his 
character.  Temple's  soul  festered  with  spite,  and  Pitt's 
swelled  into  contempt.  Temple  represented  Pitt  as  the  mbst 
odious  of  hypocrites  and  traitors.  Pitt  held  a  different,  and 
perhaps  a  more  provoking  tone.  Temple  was  a  good  sort  of 
man  enough,  whose  single  title  to  distinction  was,  that  he  had 
a  large  garden,  with  a  large  piece  of  water,  and  a  great  many 
pavilions  and  summerhouses.  To  his  fortunate  connexion 
with  a  great  orator  and  statesman  he  was  indebted  for  an  im- 
portance in  the  state  which  his  own  talents  could  never  have 
gained  for  him.  That  importance  had  turned  his  head.  He 
had  begun  to  fancy  that  he  could  form  administrations,  and 
govern  empires.  It  was  piteous  to  see  a  well  meaning  man 
under  such  a  delusion. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  a  ministry  was  made 
such  as  the  King  wished  to  see,  a  ministry  in  which  all 
his  Majesty's  friends  were  comfortably  accommodated,  and 
which,  with  the  exception  of  his  Majesty's  friends,  contained 
no  four  persons  who  had  ever  in  their  lives  been  in  the  habit 
of  acting  together.  Men  who  had  never  concurred  in  a 
single  vote  found  themselves  seated  at  the  same  board.  The 
of&ce  of  paymaster  was  divided  between  two  persons  who 
had  never  exchanged  a  word.  Most  of  the  chief  posts  were 
filled  either  by  personal  adherents  of  Pitt,  or  by  members  of 
the  late  ministry,  who  had  been  induced  to  remain  in  place 
after  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Eockingham.  To  the  former  class 
belonged  Pratt,  now  Lord  Camden,  who  accepted  the  great 
seal,  and  Lord  Shelbume,  who  was  made  one  of  the  Secre- 
iuies  of  State.  To  the  latter  class  belonged  the  Duke  of 
Qimfton,  who  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Conway, 
wbo  kept  his  old  position  both  in  the  government  and  in  the 
Hoote  ef  Commons.    Charles  Townshend,  who  had  belonged 
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to  eveiy  party,  aAd  oared  for  none,  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Pitt  himself  was  declared  prime  minister,  but 
refused  to  take  any  laborious  ofEice.  He  was  created  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  the  privy  seal  was  delivered  to  him. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  failure,  the  com- 
plete and  disgraceful  &ilure,  of  this  arrangement,  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  capaciiy  in  the  persons  whom 
we  have  named.  None  of  them  was  deficient  in  abilities; 
and  four  of  them,  Pitt  himself,  Shelbume,  Camden,  and 
Townshend,  were  men  of  high  intellectual  eminence.  The 
fault  was  not  in  the  materials,  but  in  the  principle  on  which 
ihe  materials  were  put  together.  Pitt  had  mixed  up  these 
conflicting  elements,  in  the  fvM  confidence  that  he  should  be 
able  to  keep  them  all  in  perfect  subordination  to  himself,  and 
in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  We  shall  soon  see  how 
the  experiment  succeeded. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  new  prime  minister  kissed 
hands,  three  fourths  of  that  popularity  which  he  had  long 
enjoyed  without  a  rival,  and  to  which  he  owed  the  greater 
paxt  of  his  authority,  departed  from  him.  A  violent  outcry 
was  raised,  not  against  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  really 
deserved  severe  condemnation,  but  against  a  step  in  which 
we  can  see  nothing  to  censure.  His  acceptance  of  a  peer- 
age produced  a  general  burst  of  indignation.  Yet  surely  no 
peerage  had  ever  been  better  earned ;  nor  was  there  ever  a 
statesman  who  more  needed  the  repose  of  the  Upper  House. 
Pitt  was  now  growing  old.  He  was  much  older  in  consti- 
tution than  in  years.  It  was  with  imminent  risk  to  his  life 
that  he  had,  on  some  important  occasions,  attended  his  duty 
in  Parliament.  During  the  session  of  1764,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  take  part  in  a  single  debate.  It  was  impossible  that 
he  should  go  through  the  nightly  labour  of  conducting  the 
business  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
wish  to  be  transferred,  imder  such  circumstances,  to  a  less 
busy  and  a  less  turbulent  assembly,  was  natural  and  reason- 
able. The  nation,  however,  overlooked  all  these  consider- 
ations. Those  who  had  most  loved  and  honoured  the  great 
Commoner  were  loudest  in  invective  against  the  new  made 
lord.  London  had  hitherto  been  true  to  him  through  every 
vicissitude.  When  the  citizens  learned  that  he  had  been  sent 
for  from  Somersetshire,  that  he  had  been  closeted  with  the 
King  at  Bichmond,  and  that  he  was  to  be  first  minister,  they 
had  been  in  transports  of  joi.  £h  «<aniifl  were  made  for  a 
grand  entertammeiili  Xhp 
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lamps  liad  actually  been  placed  round  the  Monument,  idien 
the  Gazette  announced  that  the  object  of  all  this  enthusiasm 
was  an  Earl;  Instantly  the  feast  was  countermanded.  The 
lamps  were  taken  down.  The  newspapers  raised  the  roar  of 
obloquy.  Pamphlets,  made  up  of  calumny  and  scurrility, 
611ed  the  shops  of  all  the  booksellers;  and  of  those  pam- 
phlets, the  most  galling  were  written  under  the  direction  ef 
ihe  malignant  Temple.  It  was  now  the  fiishion  to  compare 
the  two  Williams,  William  Pulteney  and  William  Pitt.  Both^ 
it  was  said,  had,  by  eloquence  and  simulated  patriotism,  ac- 
quired a  great  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Ciommons  and  in 
ihe  country.  Both  had  been  entrusted  with  the  office  of 
reforming  the  government.  Both  had,  when  at  the  height 
of  power  and  popularity,  been  seduced  by  the  splendour  of 
the  coronet.  Both  had  been  made  earls,  and  both  had  at 
once  become  objects  of  aversion  and  scorn  to  the  nation 
which  a  few  hours  before  had  regarded  them  with  affection 
and  veneration. 

The  clamour  against  Pitt  appears  to  have  had  a  serious 
effect  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  His  name  had 
till  now  acted  like  a  spell  at  Versailles  and  Saint  Hdefonso. 
English  travellers  on  the  Continent  had  remarked  that  no^ 
thing  more  was  necessary  to  silence  a  whole  room  full  of 
boasting  Frenchmen  than  to  drop  a  hint  of  the  probability 
that  Mr.  Pitt  would  return  to  power.  In  an  instant  there 
was  deep  silence :  all  shoulders  rose,  and  all  faces  were 
lengthened.  Now,  unhappily,  every  foreign  court,  in  learning 
that  he  was  recalled  to  office,  learned  also  that  he  no  longer 
I>ossessed  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Ceasing  to  be  loved 
at  home,  he  ceased  to  be  feared  abroad.  The  name  of  Pitt 
had  been  a  charmed  name.  Our  envoys  tried  in  vain  to 
conjure  with  the  name  of  Chatham. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  Chatham  were  daily  increased 
by  the  despotic  manner  in  which  he  treated  all  aroimd  him. 
Lord  Bockingham  had,  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  ministry, 
acted  with  great  moderation,  had  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
new  government  would  act  on  the  principles  of  the  late  go- 
vernment, and  had  even  interfered  to  prevent  many  of  his 
friends  from  quitting  office.  Thus  Saunders  and  Keppel,  two 
naval  commanders  of  great  eminence,  had  been  induced  to 
remain  at  the  Admiralty,  where  their  services  were  much 
needed.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  still  Lord  Chamberlain, 
•ad  Lord  Besborough  Postmaster.  But  within  a  quarter  of 
a,  jentf  Lord  Chatham  had  so  deeply  affronted  these  men. 
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that  they  all  retired  in  disgast.  In  truth,  his  tone,  snb- 
missiye  in  the  closet,  wss  at  this  time  insnpportably  tyran- 
nical in  the  cabinet.  His  colleagues  were  merely  his  clerks 
for  naval,  financial,  and  diplomatic  business.  Conway,  meek 
as  he  was,  was  on  one  occasion  provoked  into  declaring  that 
such  language  as  Lord  Chatham's  had  never  been  heard 
west  of  Constantinople,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  by 
Horace  Walpole  from  resigning,  and  rejoining  the  standard 
of  Lord  Bockingham. 

The  breach  which  had  been  made  in  the  government  by 
the  defection  of*  so  many  of  the  BocMnghams,  Chatham 
hoped  to  supply  by  the  help  of  the  Bedfords.  But  with  the 
Bedfords  he  coidd  not  deal  as  he  had  dealt  with  other  par- 
ties. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  bade  high  for  one  or  two 
members  of  the  faction,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  them  from 
the  rest.  They  were  to  be  had ;  but  they  were  to  be  had 
only  in  the  lot.  There  was  indeed  for  a  moment  some 
wavering  and  some  disputing  among  them.  But  at  length 
the  counsels  of  the  shrewd  and  resolute  Bigby  prevailed. 
They  determined  to  stand  firmly  together,  and  plainly  inti- 
mated to  Chatham  that  he  must  take  them  all,  or  that  he 
should  get  none  of  them.  The  event  proved  that  they  were 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  any  other  connexion  in  the 
state.  In  a  few  months  they  were  able  to  dictate  their 
own  terms. 

The  most  important  public  measure  of  Lord  Chatham's 
administration  was  his  celebrated  interference  with  the  corn 
trade.  The  harvest  had  been  bad ;  the  price  of  food  was 
high ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  on  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  laying  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  grain. 
When  Parliament  met,  this  proceeding  was  attacked  by  the 
opposition  as  unconstitutional,  and  defended  by  the  ministers 
as  indispensably  necessary.  At  last  an  act  was  passed  to  in- 
demnify all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  embargo. 

The  first  words  uttered  by  Chatham,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
were  in  defence  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  He  spoke 
with  a  calmness,  sobriety,  and  dignity,  well  suited  to  the 
audience  which  he  was  addressing.  A  subsequent  speech 
which  he  made  on  the  same  subject  was  loss  successful.  He 
bade  defiance  to  aristocratical  connexions,  with  a  supercili- 
ousness to  which  the  Peers  were  not  accustomed,  and  with 
tones  and  gestures  better  suited  to  a  large  and  stormy 
assembly  than  to  the  body  of  which  he  was  now  a  member. 
A  short  altercation  followed,  and  he  was  told  very  plainly 
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that  he  should  not  be  suffered  to  browbeat  the  old  nobility  of 
England. 

It  gradually  became  clearer  and  clearer  that  he  was  in  a 
distempered  state  of  mind.  His  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  he  determined  to  bring  the  whole  of  that  great  subject 
before  Parliament.  He  would  not,  however,  confer  on  the 
subject  with  any  of  his  colleagues.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Conway,  who  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  business  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Charles  Townshend,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  finances,  begged  for  some 
glimpse  of  light  as  to  what  was  in  contemplation.  Chatham's 
answers  were  sullen  and  mysterious.  He  must  decline  any 
discussion  with  them ;  he  did  not  want  their  assistance ;  he 
had  fixed  on  a  pci*son  to  take  charge  of  his  measure  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  person  was  a  member  who  was 
not  connected  with  the  government,  and  who  neither  had, 
nor  deserved  to  have,  the  ear  of  the  House,  a  noisy,  purse- 
proud,  illiterate  demagogue,  whose  Cockney  English  and 
scraps  of  mispronounced  Latin  were  the  jest  of  the  news- 
papers. Alderman  Beckford.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that 
these  strange  proceedings  produced  a  ferment  through  the 
whole  political  world.  The  city  was  in  commotion.  The 
East  India  Company  invoked  the  faith  of  charters.  Burke 
thundered  against  the  ministers.  The  ministers  looked  at 
each  other  and  knew  not  what  to  say.  Li  the  midst  of  the 
confusion,  Lord  Chatham  proclaimed  himself  gouty,  and  re- 
tired to  Bath.  It  was  announced,  after  some  time,  that  he 
was  better,  that  he  would  shortly  return,  that  he  would  soon 
put  every  thing  in  order.  A  day  was  fixed  for  his  arrival  in 
London.  But  when  he  reached  the  Castle  inn  at  Marl- 
borough, he  stopped,  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  re- 
mained there  some  weeks.  Every  body  who  travelled  that 
road  was  amazed  by  the  number  of  his  attendants.  Foot- 
men and  grooms,  dressed  in  his  £ajnily  livery,  filled  the  whole 
inn,  though  one  of  the  largest  in  England,  and  swarmed  in 
the  streets  of  the  little  town.  The  truth  was  that  the  in- 
valid had  insisted  that,  during  his  stay,  all  the  waiters  and 
stable-boys  of  the  Castle  should  wear  his  livery. 

His  colleagues  were  in  despair.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  pro- 
poied  to  go  down  to  Marlborough  in  order  to  consult  the 
otmoie.  But  he  was  informed  that  Lord  Chatham  must  de- 
dine  an  conversation  on  busmess.  In  the  meantime,  all  the 
parlies  which  were  out  of  office,  Bedfords,  Grenvilles,  and 
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Roddngliams^  joined  to  oppose  the  distracted  goyemment  on 
thie  vote  for  the  land  tax.  They  were  reinforced  bj  ahnost 
all  the  eonnty  members,  and  had  a  considerable  majority. 
This  was  the  firsk  time  that  a  ministry  had  been  beaten 
ou  an  important  diTision  in  the  House  of  Commons  since 
the  £sdl  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  administration,  thns 
tbriouuily  assailed  fix>m  without^  was  torn  by  internal  dis- 
seusiiOUbs;.  It  had  been  formed  on  no  principle  whatever. 
bVoiu  the  very  firsts  nothing  bat  Chatham's  authority  had 
pc^veiited  the  hostile  contingents  which  made  up  his  ranks 
tiKm  to  blows  with  each  other.    That  authority  was 

uv>w  withdrawn,  and  everything  was  in  commotion.  Con- 
a  brave  soldier,  but  in  civil  affairs  the  most  timid  and 
imiftolute  of  men,  afraid  of  disobliging  the  King,  afraid  of 
beiug  abused  in  the  newspapers,  afraid  of  being  thought 
A^^tious  if  he  went  out,  afraid  of  being  thought  interested  if 
he  stayed  in,  afiuid  of  every  thing,  and  afiuid  of  being 
known  to  be  afraid  of  any  thing,  was  beaten  backwards  and 
Ibirwards  like  a  shuttiecock  between  Horace  Walpole  who 
wished  to  make  him  prime  minister,  and  Lord  John  Cavendish 
who  wished  to  draw  him  into  opposition.  Charles  Town- 
shend,  a  man  of  splendid  eloquence,  of  lax  principles,  and 
of  boundless  vanity  and  presumption,  would  submit  to  no 
control.  The  ftdl  extent  of  his  parts,  of  his  ambition,  and 
of  his  arrogance,  had  not  yet  been  made  manifest ;  for  he 
had  always  quailed  before  the  genius  and  the  lofty  character  of 
Pitt.  But  now  that  Pitt  had  quitted  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  seemed  to  have  abdicated  the  part  of  chief  minister, 
Townshend  broke  loose  from  all  restraint. 

Wliile  things  were  in  this  state,  Chatham  at  length  re- 
turned to  London.  He  might  as  well  have  remained  at 
Marlborough.  He  would  see  nobody.  He  would  give  no 
opinion  on  any  public  matter.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  begged 
piteously  for  an  interview,  for  an  hour,  for  half  an  hour,  for 
five  minutes.  The  answer  was,  that  it  was  impossible.  The 
King  himself  repeatedly  condescended  to  expostulate  and 
implore.  "  Your  duty,"  he  wrote,  "  your  own  honour,  require 
you  to  make  an  effort."  The  answers  to  these  appeals  were 
commonly  written  in  Lady  Chatham's  hand,  from  her  lord's 
dictation;  for  he  had  not  energy  even  to  use  a  pen.  He 
flings  himself  at  the  King's  feet.  He  is  penetrated  by  the 
royal  goodness,  so  signally  shown  to  the  most  unhappy  of 
men.  He  implores  a  little  more  indulgence.  He  cannot  as 
vet  transact  business.  He  cannot  see  his  colleagues.  Least 
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of  all  can  he  bear  the  excitement  of  an  interview  with 
majesty. 

Some  were  half  inclined  to  snspect  that  he  was,  to  nse  a 
miUtarj  phrase,  malingering.  He  had  made,  thej  said,  a 
great  blunder,  and  had  found  it  out.  His  immense  popu- 
larity, his  high  reputation  for  statesmanship,  were  gone  for 
ever.  Intoxicated  by  pride,  he  had  undertaken  a  task  beyond 
his  abilities.  He  now  saw  nothing  before  him  but  distresses 
and  humiliations ;  and  he  had  therefore  simidated  illness,  in 
order  to  escape  from  vexations  which  he  had  not  fortitude  to 
meet.  This  suspicion,  though  it  derived  some  colour  from 
that  weakness  which  was  the  most  striking  blemish  of  his 
character,  was  certainly  imfounded.  His  mind,  before  he  be* 
came  first  minister,  had  been,  as  we  have  said,  in  an  imsound 
state ;  and  physical  and  moral  causes  now  concurred  to  make 
the  derangement  of  his  faculties  complete.  The  gout,  which 
had  been  the  torment  of  his  whole  life,  had  been  suppressed 
by  strong  remedies.  For  the  first  time  since  he  was  a  boy 
at  Oxford,  he  had  passed  several  months  without  a  twinge. 
But  his  hand  and  foot  had  been  relieved  at  the  expense  of 
his  nerves.  He  became  melancholy,  fanciful,  irritable.  The 
embarrassing  state  of  public  afifeirs,  the  grave  responsibiliiy 
which  lay  on  him,  the  consciousness  of  his  errors,  the  dis- 
putes of  his  colleagues,  the  savage  clamours  raised  by  his 
detractors,  bewildered  his  enfeebled  mind.  One  thing  alone, 
he  said,  could  save  him.  He  must  repurchase  Hayes.  The 
unwilling  consent  of  the  new  occupant  was  extorted  by  Lady 
Chatham's  entreaties  and  tears ;  and  her  lord  was  somewhat 
easier.  But  if  business  were  mentioned  to  him,  he,  once  the 
proudest  and  boldest  of  mankind,  behaved  like  a  hysterical 
girl,  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  burst  into  a  fiood 
of  tears. 

His  colleagues  for  a  time  continued  to  entertain  the  expec- 
tation that  his  health  would  soon  be  restored,  and  that  he 
would  emerge  from  his  retirement.  But  month  followed 
month,  and  still  he  remained  hidden  in  mysterious  seclusion, 
and  sunk,  as  far  as  they  could  learn,  in  the  deepest  dejection 
of  spirits.  They  at  length  ceased  to  hope  or  to  fear  anything 
from  him ;  and,  though  he  was  still  nominally  Prime  Minister, 
took  without  scruple  steps  which  they  knew  to  be  diametrically 
oppoeed  to  all  his  opinions  and  feelings,  allied  themselves 
irith  those  whom  he  had  proscribed,  disgraced  those  whom 
he  most  esteemed,  and  laid  taxes  on  the  colonies,  in  the  fiice 
of  iiie  strong  declarations  which  he  had  recently  made. 
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When  he  had  passed  about  a  year  and  three  qoarters  in 
gloomy  privacy,  the  King  received  a  few  lines  in  Lady  Chat- 
ham's hand.  They  contained  a  request,  dictated  by  her  lord, 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  resign  the  Privy  Seal.  After 
some  civil  show  of  reluctance,  the  resignation  was  accepted. 
Indeed  Chatham  was,  by  this  time,  almost  as  much  forgotten 
as  if  he  had  abready  been  lying  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  length  the  clouds  which  had  gathered  over  his  mind 
broke  and  passed  away.  His  gout  returned,  and  freed  him 
from  a  more  cruel  malady.  His  nerves  were  newly  braced. 
His  spirits  became  buoyant.  He  woke  as  from  a  sickly  dream. 
It  was  a  strange  recovery.  Men  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
talking  of  him  as  of  one  dead,  and,  when  he  first  showed 
himself  at  the  King's  levee,  started  as  if  they  had  seen  a 
ghost.  It  was  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  since  he  had 
appeared  in  public. 

He,  too,  had  cause  for  wonder.  The  world  which  he  now 
entered  was  not  the  world  which  he  had  quitted.  The  ad- 
ministration which  he  had  formed  had  never  been,  at  any  one 
moment,  entirely  changed.  But  there  had  been  so  many 
losses  and  so  many  accessions,  that  he  could  scarcely  recognise 
his  own  work.  Charles  Townshend  was  dead.  Lord  Shel- 
bume  had  been  dismissed.  Conway  had  sunk  into  utter  in- 
significance. The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bedfords.  The  Bedfords  had  deserted  Grenville,  had 
made  their  peace  with  the  King  and  the  King's  friends,  and 
had  been  admitted  to  office.  Lord  North  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  was  rising  fast  in  importance.  Corsica 
had  been  given  up  to  France  without  a  struggle.  The  dis- 
putes with  the  American  colonies  had  been  revived.  A  general 
election  had  taken  place.  Wilkes  had  returned  from  exile, 
and  outlaw  as  he  was,  had  been  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Middlesex.  The  multitude  was  on  his  side.  The  court  was 
obstinately  bent  on  ruining  him,  and  was  prepared  to  shake 
the  very  foundations  of  the  constitution  for  the  sake  of  a 
paltry  revenge.  The  House  of  Commons,  assuming  to  itself 
an  authority  which  of  right  belongs  only  to  the  whole  legis- 
lature, had  declared  Wilkes  incapable  of  sitting  in  Parliament. 
Nor  had  it  been  thought  sufficient  to  keep  him  out.  Another 
must  be  brought  in.  Since  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  had 
obstinately  refused  to  choose  a  member  acceptable  to  the 
Court,  the  House  had  chosen  a  member  for  them.  This  was 
not  the  only  instance,  perhaps  not  the  most  disgraceful  in- 
stance, of  the  inveterate  malignity  of  the  Court.  Exasperated 
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by  the  steady  opposition  of  the  Bockingham  party,  the  Sing's 
firiends  had  tried  to  rob  a  distinguished  Whig  nobleman  of 
his  private  estate,  and  4iad  persisted  in  their  mean  wicked- 
ness tiU  their  own  servile  majority  had  revolted  from  mere 
disgust  and  shame.  Discontent  had  spread  throughout  the 
nation,  and  was  kept  up  by  stimulants  such  as  had  rarely 
been  applied  to  the  public  mind.  Junius  had  taken  the  field, 
had  trampled  Sir  William  Draper  in  the  dust,  had  well  nigh 
broken  the  heart  of  Blackstone,  and  had  so  mangled  the 
reputation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafbon  that  his  grace  had  become 
sidk  of  office,  and  was  beginning  to  look  wistfully  towards  the 
shades  of  Euston.  Every  principle  of  foreign,  domestic,  and 
colonial  policy  which  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  Chatham  had, 
during  the  edipse  of  his  genius,  been  violated  by  the  govern- 
ment which  he  had  formed. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  vainly  strug- 
gling against  that  fatal  policy  which,  at  the  moment  when  he 
might  have  given  it  a  death  blow,  he  had  been  induced  to 
take  under  his  protection.  His  exertions  redeemed  his  own 
fieune,  but  they  efiTected  little  for  his  country. 

He  found  two  parties  arrayed  against  the  government,  the 
party  of  his  own  brothers  in  law,  the  Grenvilles,  and  the 
party  of  Lord  Bockingham.  On  the  question  of  the  Middle- 
sex election  these  parties  were  agreed.  But  on  many  other 
important  questions  they  diflfered  widely ;  and  they  were,  in 
truth,  not  less  hostile  to  each  other  than  to  the  court.  The 
Grenvilles  had,  during  several  years,  annoyed  the  Rocking- 
hams  with  a  succession  of  acrimonious  pamphlets.  It  was 
long  before  the  Bockinghams  could  be  induced  to  retaliate. 
But  an  ill  natured  tract,  written  under  Grenville's  direction, 
and  entitled  a  State  of  the  Nation,  was  too  much  for  their 
patience.  Burke  undertook  to  defend  and  avenge  his  friends, 
and  executed  the  task  with  admirable  skill  and  vigour.  On 
every  point  he  was  victorious,  and  nowhere  more  completely 
victorious  than  when  he  joined  issue  on  those  dry  and  minute 
questions  of  statistical  and  financial  detail  in  which  the  main 
rtrength  of  Grenville  lay.  The  official  drudge,  even  on  his  own 
choeen  ground,  was  utterly  unable  to  maintain  the  fight  against 
the  great  orator  and  philosopher.  When  Chatham  reappeared, 
Gtenville  was  still  writhing  with  the  recent  shame  and  smart 
of  this  well  merited  chastisement.  Cordial  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  opposition  was  impossible. 
Kcr  could  Chatham  easily  connect  himself  with  either.  His 
ftilinge^  in  spite  of  many  affironts  given  and  received,  drew 
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him  towards  the  Grenvilles.  For  he  had  strong  domestic 
affections ;  and  his  nature,  which,  thongh  hanghty,  was  by  no 
means  obdurate,  had  been  softened  by  affliction.  But  from 
his  kinsmen  he  was  separated  by  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  question  of  colonial  taxation.  A  reconciliation,  how- 
CTcr,  took  place.  He  visited  Stowet  he  shook  hands  with 
George  GrenviUe ;  and  the  Whig  freeholders  of  Buckingham- 
shire, at  their  public  dinners,  drank  many  bumpers  to  the 
union  of  the  three  brothers. 

In  opinions,  Chatham  was  much  nearer  to  the  Bocking- 
hams  than  to  his  own  relatives.  But  between  him  and  the 
Bockinghams  there  was  a  gulf  not  easily  to  be  passed.  He 
had  deeply  injured  them,  and  in  injuring  them,  had  deeply 
injured  his  country.  When  the  balance  was  trembling  between 
them  and  the  Court,  he  had  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  his 
genius,  of  his  renown,  of  his  popularity,  into  the  scale  of  mis- 
government.  It  must  be  added,  that  many  eminent  members 
of  the  party  still  retained  a  bitter  recollection  of  the  asperity 
and  disdain  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  him  at  the 
time  when  he  assumed  the  direction  of  af&irs.  It  is  clear 
from  Burke's  pamphlets  and  speeches,  and  still  more  clear 
from  his  private  letters,  and  from  the  language  which  he  held 
in  conversation,  that  he  regarded  Chatham  with  a  feeling  not 
far  removed  from  disUke.  Chatham  was  undoubtedly  con- 
scious of  his  error,  and  desirous  to  atone  for  it.  But  his 
overtures  of  friendship,  though  made  with  earnestness,  and 
even  with  unwonted  humility,*  were  at  first  received  by  Lord 
Rockingham  with  cold  and  austere  reserve.  GradusJly  the 
intercourse  of  the  two  statesmen  became  courteous  and  even 
amicable.    But  the  past  was  never  wholly  forgotten. 

Chatham  did  not,  however,  stand  alone.  Eound  him 
gathered  a  party,  small  in  number,  but  strong  in  great  and 
various  talents.  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Shelbume,  Colonel 
Barr^,  and  Dimning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  were  the 
principal  members  of  this  connexion. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  fix)m  this  time  till  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  Chatham's  death,  his  intellect  suffered  any 
decay.  His  eloquence  was  almost  to  the  last  heard  vrith  de- 
light. But  it  was  not  exactly  the  eloquence  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  That  lofty  and  passionate,  but  somewhat  desultory 
declamation,  in  which  he  excelled  all  men,  and  which  was  set 
off  by  looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  worthy  of  Garrick  or  TaJma, 
was  out  of  place  in  a  small  apartment  where  the  audience  often 
consisted  of  three  or  four  dro?rsy  prelates,  three  or  four  old 
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judges,  accustomed  daring  many  years  to  disregard  rhetoric, 
and  to  look  only  at  facts  and  arguments,  and  three  or  four 
listless  and  supercilious  men  of  iashion,  whom  anything  like 
enthusiasm  moved  to  a  sneer.  In  the  House  of  Conmions,  a 
flash  of  his  eye,  a  wave  of  his  arm,  had  sometimes  cowed 
Murray.  But,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  his  utmost  vehemence 
and  pathos  produced  less  effect  than  the  moderation,  the  rea- 
sonaUeness,  the  luminous  order,  and  the  serene  dignity,  which 
characterised  the  speeches  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

On  the  question  of  the  Middlesex  election,  all  the  three  di- 
visions of  tiie  opposition  acted  in  concert.  No  orator  in  either 
House  defended  what  is  now  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  the  constitutional  cause  with  more  ardour  or  eloquence 
than  Chatham.  Before  this  subject  had  ceased  to  occupy  the 
public  mind,  George  Grenville  died.  His  party  rapidly  melted 
away ;  and  in  a  short  time  most  of  his  adherents  appeared  on 
the  ministerial  benches. 

Had  Gteorge  Grenville  lived  many  months  longer,  the 
friendly  ties  which  after  years  of  estrangement  and  hos- 
tility, had  been  renewed  between  him  and  his  brother  in 
law,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a  second  time  vio- 
lently dissolved.  For  now  the  quarrel  between  England  and 
the  North  American  colonies  took  a  gloomy  and  terrible 
nspect.  Oppression  provoked  resistance;  resistance  was  made 
the  pretext  for  fresh  oppression.  The  warnings  of  all  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  age  were  lost  on  an  imperious  court 
and  a  deluded  nation.  Soon  a  colonial  senate  confronted  the 
British  Parliament.  Tlien  the  colonial  militia  crossed  bayo- 
nets with  the  British  regiments.  At  length  the  commonwealth 
was  torn  asunder.  Two  millions  of  Englishmen  who,  fifteen 
years  before,  had  been  as  loyal  to  their  prince  and  as  proud 
of  their  country  as  the  people  of  Kent  or  Yorkshire,  separated 
themselves  by  a  solemn  act  from  the  Empire.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  that  the  insiu-gents  would  struggle  to  small  purpose 
against  the  vast  financial  and  military  means  of  the  mother 
country.  But  disasters,  following  one  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, rapidly  dispelled  the  illusions  of  national  vanity.  At 
length  a  great  British  force,  exhausted,  famished,  harassed 
<m  every  side  by  a  hostile  peasantry,  was  compelled  to  deliver 
up  its  arms.  Those  governments  which  England  had,  in  the 
ll^  war,  80  signally  humbled,  and  which  had  during  many 
jBHDi  been  sullenly  brooding  over  the  recollections  of  Quebec, 
of  THP^*^^j  and  of  the  Moro,  now  saw  with  exultation  that 
Hie  daj  ci  revenge  was  at  hand.    France  recognised  the  in- 
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depende:ice  of  the  United  States;  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  example  would  soon  be  followed  by  Spain. 

Chatham  and  Bockingham  had  cordially  concurred  in  op- 
posing every  part  of  the  fatal  policy  which  had  brought  the 
state  into  this  dangerous  situation.  But  their  paths  now 
diverged  Lord  Bockingham  thought,  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  thought  most  justly,  that  the  revolted  colonies  were 
separated  from  the  Empire  for  ever,  and  that  the  only  efiTect 
of  prolonging  the  war  on  the  American  continent  would  be  to 
divide  resources  which  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate.  If  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  subjugate  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
were  abandoned  war  against  the  house  of  Bourbon  might 
possibly  be  avoided,  or,  if  inevitable,  might  be  carried  on 
with  success  and  glory.  We  might  even  indemnify  ourselves 
for  part  of  what  we  had  lost,  at  the  expense  of  those  foreign 
enemies  who  had  hoped  to  profit  by  our  domestic  dissensions. 
Lord  Bockingham,  therefore,  and  those  who  acted  with  him, 
conceived  that  the  wisest  course  now  open  to  England  was  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
turn  her  whole  force  against  her  European  enemies. 

Chatham,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  have  taken  the  same 
side.  Before  France  had  taken  any  part  in  our  quarrel  with 
the  colonies,  he  had  repeatedly,  and  with  great  energy  of  lan- 
guage, declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  conquer  America ; 
and  he  could  not  without  absurdity  maintain  that  it  was 
easier  to  conquer  France  and  America  together  than  America 
alone.  But  his  passions  overpowered  his  judgment,  and  made 
him  blind  to  his  own  inconsistency.  The  very  circumstances 
which  made  the  separation  of  the  colonies  inevitable  made  it 
to  him  altogether  insupportable.  The  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire  seemed  to  him  less  ruinous  and  humiliating,  when 
produced  by  domestic  dissensions,  than  when  produced  by 
foreign  interference.  His  blood  boiled  at  the  degradation  of 
his  country.  Whatever  lowered  her  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  he  felt-as  a  personal  outrage  to  himself.  And  the  feeling 
was  naturaL  He  had  made  her  so  great.  He  had  been  so 
pxoud  of  her :  and  she  had  been  so  proud  of  him.  He  re- 
Jiered  how,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  in  a  day  of 
ad  dismajf  when  her  possessions  were  torn  from  her, 
Has  dishonoured,  she  had  called  on  him  to  savt' 
lierod  de  sudden  and  glorious  change  which 
mf^xkg  the  long  series  of  triumphs,  the  days 
Im  nights  of  illumination.  Fired  by  such 
mniiied  to  separate  himself  fr^m  those 
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who  advised  that  the  independence  of  the  colonies  should  be 
acknowledged.  That  he  was  in  error  will  scarcely,  we  think, 
be  disputed  by  his  warmest  admirers.  Indeed,  the  treaty,  by 
which,  a  few  years  later,  the  republic  of  the  United  States 
was  recognised,  was  the  work  of  his  most  attached  adherents 
and  of  his  &yourite  son. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  given  notice  of  an  address  to 
the  throne,  against  the  further  prosecution  of  hostilities  with 
America.  Chatham  had,  during  some  time,  absented  himself 
from  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  his  growing  infirmities. 
H^determined  to  appear  in  his  place  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
declare  that  his  opinions  were  decidedly  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  Rockingham  party.  He  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  His  medical  attendants  were  uneasy,  and  strongly 
advised  him  to  calm  himself,  and  to  remain  at  home.  But  he 
was  not  to  be  controlled.  His  son  William,  and  his  son  in 
law  L^d  Mahon,  accompanied  him  to  Westminster.  He 
rested  himself  in  the  Chancellor's  room  tiU  the  debate  com- 
menced, and  then,  leaning  on  his  two  young  relations,  limped 
to  his  seat.  The  slightest  particulars  of  that  day  were  re- 
membered, and  have  been  carefully  recorded.  He  bowed,  it 
was  remarked,  with  great  courtliness  to  those  peers  who  rose 
to  make  way  for  him  and  his  supporters.  His  crutch  was  in 
his  hand.  He  wore,  as  was  his  fashion,  a  rich  velvet  coat. 
His  legs  were  swathed  in  flannel.  His  wig  was  so  large, 
and  his  face  so  emaciated,  that  none  of  his  features  could  be 
discerned,  except  the  high  cun^e  of  his  nose,  and  his  eyes, 
which  still  retained  a  gleam  of  the  old  fire. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  spoken,  Chatham  rose. 
For  some  time  his  voice  was  inaudible.  At  length  his  tones 
became  distinct  and  his  action  animated.  Here  and  there 
his  hearers  caught  a  thought  or  an  expression  which  re- 
minded them  of  William  Pitt.  But  it  was  clear  that  he  >vas 
not  himself.  He  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  hesitated, 
repeated  the  same  words  several  times,  and  was  so  confused 
tfaiat^  in  speaking  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he  could  not  re- 
call the  name  of  tiie  Electress  Sophia.  The  House  listened  in 
solemn  silence,  and  vrith  the  aspect  of  profound  respect  and 
compassion.  The  stillness  was  so  deep  that  the  dropping  of 
a  handkerchief  would  have  been  heard.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond replied  with  great  tenderness  and  courtesy ;  but,  while 
be  ipoke,  the  old  man  was  observed  to  be  restless  and 
iirifa^Ue*  The  Duke  sat  down.  Chatham  stood  up  again, 
piCMCd  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  sank  down  in  an  apo- 
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plectic  fit.  Three  or  four  lords  who  sat  near  him  caught  him 
in  his  The  House  broke  up  in  confusion.  The  dying 
man  was  carried  to  the  residence  of  one  of  the  officers  of  Par* 
liament,  and  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  jour- 
ney to  Hayes.  At  Hayes,  after  lingering  a  few  weeks,  he 
expired  in  his  seventietli  year.  His  bed  was  watched  to  the 
last,  with  anxious  tenderness,  by  his  wife  and  children ;  and 
he  well  deserved  their  care.  Too  often  haughty  and  wayward 
to  others,  to  them  he  had  been  almost  effeminately  kind.  He 
had  through  life  been  dreaded  by  his  political  opponents,  and 
]*egarded  with  more  awe  than  lore  even  by  his  political  associ- 
ates. But  no  fear  seems  to  have  mingled  wi-Oi  the  affection 
which  his  fondness,  constantly  overflowing  in  a  thousand  en- 
dearing forms,  had  inspired  in  the  little  circle  at  Hayes. 

Chatham,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  had  not,  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  ten  personal  adherents.  TTflH  the  pub- 
lic men  of  the  age  had  been  estranged  from  him  by  his  errors, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  exertions  which  he  had  made  to  repair 
his  errors.  His  last  speech  had  been  an  attack  at  once  on  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  government,  and  on  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  opposition.  But  death  restored  him  to  his 
old  place  in  the  affection  of  his  country.  Who  could  hear 
unmoved  of  the  fall  of  that  which  had  been  so  great,  and 
which  had  stood  so  long  ?  The  circumstances,  too,  seemed 
rather  to  belong  to  the  tragic  stage  than  to  real  life.  A  great 
statesman,  full  of  years  and  honours,  led  forth  to  the  Senate 
House  by  a  son  of  rare  hopes,  and  stricken  down  in  full  coun- 
cil while  straining  his  feeble  voice  to  rouse  the  drooping  spirit 
of  his  country,  could  not  but  be  remembered  with  peculiar 
veneration  and  tenderness.  The  few  detractors  who  ventured 
to  murmur  were  silenced  by  the  indignant  clamours  of  a  nation 
which  remembered  only  the  lofty  genius,  the  unsullied  pro- 
bity, the  undisputed  services,  of  him  who  was  no  more.  For 
once,  the  chiefs  of  all  parties  were  agreed.  A  public  funeral, 
a  public  monument,  were  eagerly  voted.  The  debts  of  the 
deceased  were  paid.  A  provision  was  made  for  his  family. 
The  City  of  London  requested  that  the  remains  of  the  great 
man  whom  she  had  so  long  loved  and  honoured  might  rest 
under  the  dome  of  her  magnificent  cathedral.  But  the  peti- 
tion came  too  late.  Every  thing  was  already  prepared  for 
the  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Though  men  of  all  parties  had  concurred  in  decreeing 
•hnmouB  honours  to  Chatham,  his  corpse  was  attended  to 
ve  almost  exclusively  by  opponents  of  the  government. 
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The  banner  of  the  lordship  of  Chatham  waa  borne  by  Colonel 
Barr6y  attended  bj  the  Dnke  of  Eichmond  and  Lord  Bock- 
ingham.  Burke,  Savile,  and  Dunning  upheld  the  pall.  Lord 
Camden  was  conspicuous  in  the  procession.  The  chief 
mourner  waa  yoimg  William  Pitt.  After  the  lapse  of  more 
than  twenty-seven  years,  in  a  season  as  dark  and  penlous, 
his  own  shattered  frame  and  broken  heart  were  laid,  with 
the  same  pomp,  in  the  same  consecrated  mould. 

Chatham  sleeps  near  the  northern  door  of  the  Church,  in  a 
spot  which  has  ever  since  been  appropriated  to  statesmen,  as 
the  other  end  of  the  same  transept  has  long  been  to  poets ; 
Mansfield  rests  there,  and  the  second  William  Pitt,  and  Fox, 
and  Grattan,  and  Canning,  and  Wilberforce.  In  no  other 
cemetery  do  so  many  great  citizens  lie  within  so  narrow  a 
space.  High  over  those  venerable  graves  towers  the  stately 
monument  of  Chatham,  and  from  above,  his  effigy,  graven  by 
a  cunning  hand,  seems  still,  with  eagle  face  and  outstretched 
arm,  to  bid  England  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  hurl  defiance  at 
her  foes.  The  generation  which  reared  that  memorial  of 
him  has  disappeared.  The  time  has  come  when  the  rash  and 
indiscriminate  judgments  which  his  contemporaries  passed  on 
his  character  may  be  calmly  revised  by  history.  And  history, 
while,  for  the  warning  of  vehement,  high,  and  daring  natures, 
she  notes  his  many  errors,  will  yet  deliberately  pronounce, 
that,  among  the  eminent  men  whose  bones  lie  near  his, 
scarcely  one  has  left  a  more  stainless,  and  none  a  more 
splendid  name. 
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FEANCIS  ATTERBURY.    (December  1858.) 

F&AKOis  Attesbusy,  a  man  who  holds  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  political,  ecclesiastical^  and  literary  history  of  England, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1662,  at  Middleton  in  Buckingham- 
shire, a  parish  of  which  his  father  was  rector.  Francis  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  carried  thence  to  Christ 
Church  a  stock  of  learning  which,  though  really  scanty,  he 
through  life  exhibited  with  such  judicious  ostentation,  that 
superficial  observers  believed  his  attainments  to  be  immense. 
At  Oxford,  his  parts,  his  taste,  and  his  bold,  contemptuous, 
and  im]>erious  spirit,  soon  made  him  conspicuous.  Here  he 
published,  at  twenty,  his  first  work,  a  translation  of  the  noble 
poem  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  into  Latin  verse.  Neither 
the  style  nor  the  versification  of  the  young  scholar  was  that 
of  the  Augustan  age.  In  English  composition  he  succeeded 
much  better.  In  1687  he  distinguished  himself  among  many 
able  men  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
then  ]>ersecuted  by  James  IE.,  and  calunmiated  by  apostates 
who  had  for  lucre  quitted  her  communion.  Among  these 
apostates  none  was  more  active  or  malignant  than  Obadiah 
Walker,  who  was  master  of  University  College,  and  who  had 
set  up  there,  under  the  royal  patronage,  a  press  for  printing 
tracts  against  the  established  religion.  In  one  of  these 
tracts,  written  apparently  by  Walker  himself,  many  aspersions 
were  thrown  on  Martin  Luther.  Atterbury  undertook  to 
defend  the  great  Saxon  Reformer,  and  performed  that  task  in 
a  manner  singularly  characteristic.  Whoever  examines  his 
xeplj  to  Walker  will  be  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the 
feebleness  of  those  parts  which  are  argumentative  and  de- 
fensifey  and  the  vigour  of  those  parts  which  are  rhetorical 
mad  aggressive.    The  Papists  were  so  much  galled  by  the 
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sarcasms  and  inveotives  of  the  young  polemic  that  thej  raised 
a  cry  of  treason,  and  accused  him  of  having,  by  implication, 
called  King  James  a  Judas. 

After  the  Revolution,  Atterbury,  though  bred  in  the  doc- 
trines of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience,  readily  swore 
fealty  to  the  new  government.  In  no  long  time  he  took 
holy  orders.  He  occasionally  preached  in  London  with  an 
eloquence  which  raised  his  reputation,  and  soon  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  But 
he  ordinarily  resided  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  an  active  part 
In  academical  business,  directed  the  classical  studies  of  the 
under-g^raduates  of  his  college,  and  was  the  chief  adviser  and 
assistant  of  Dean  Aldrich,  a  divine  now  chiefly  remembered 
by  his  catches,  but  renowned  among  his  contemporaries  as  a 
scholar,  a  Tory,  and  a  high-churchman.  It  was  the  practice, 
not  a  very  judicious  practice,  of  Aldrich  to  employ  the  most 
promising  youths  of  his  college  in  editing  Greek  and  Latin 
books.  Among  the  studious  and  well-disposed  lads  who 
were,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  induced  to  become  teachers 
of  philology  when  they  should  have  been  content  to  be 
learners,  was  Charles  Boyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  and 
nephew  of  Eobert  Boyle,  the  great  experimental  philosopher. 
The  task  assigned  to  Charles  Boyle  was  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  one  of  the  most  worthless  b<.x)k8  in  existence.  It 
was  a  fashion,  among  those  Greeks  and  !Romans  who  culti- 
vated rhetoric  as  an  art,  to  compose  epistles  and  harangues 
in  the  names  of  eminent  men.  Some  of  these  counterfeits 
are  fabricated  with  such  exquisite  taste  and  skill  that  it  is 
the  highest  achievement  of  criticism  to  distinguish  them 
from  originals.  Others  are  so  feeblj-  and  rudely  executed 
that  they  can  hardly  impose  on  an  intelligent  schoolboy. 
The  best  specimen  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  perhaps  the 
oration  for  Marcellus,  such  an  imitation  of  Tully's  eloquence 
as  Tully  would  himself  have  read  with  wonder  and  delight. 
The  worst  specimen  is  perhaps  a  collection  of  letters  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  that  Phalaris  who  governed 
Agrigentum  more  than  500  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  letters  is  overwhelming.  When,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  emerged,  in  company  with  much  that  was  far 
more  valuable,  from  their  obscurity,  they  were  pronounced 
spurious  by  Politian,  the  greatest  scholar  of  Italy,  and  by 
Enismus,  the  greatest  scholar  on  our  side  of  the  Alps.  In 
truth,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  ]>ersuado  an  educated  English- 
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man  that  one  of  Johnson's  Ramblers  was  the  work  of  William 
Wallace  as  to  persuade  a  man  like  Erasmus  that  a  pedantio 
exercise,  composed  in  the  trim  and  artificial  Attic  of  the  time 
of  Julian,  was  a  despatch  written  by  a  crafty  and  ferocious  Do- 
rian, who  roasted  people  alive  many  years  before  there  existed 
a  volume  of  prose  in  the  Greek  language.  But,  though  Christ 
Ohnrch  could  boast  of  many  good  Latinists,  of  many  good 
English  writers,  and  of  a  greater  number  of  clever  and  fashion- 
able men  of  the  world  than  belonged  to  any  other  academic 
body,  there  was  not  then  in  the  college  a  single  man  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  the  infSajicy  and  the  dotage  of  Greek 
literature.  So  superficial  indeed  was  the  learning  of  the 
rulers  of  this  celebrated  society  that  they  were  charmed  by 
an  essay  which  Sir  William  Temple  published  in  praise  of 
the  ancient  writers.  It  now  seems  strange  that  even  the 
eminent  public  services,  the  deserved  popularity,  and  the 
graceful  style  of  Temple  should  have  saved  so  silly  a  per- 
formance from  universal  contempt.  Of  the  books  which  he 
most  vehemently  eulogised  his  eulogies  proved  that  he  knew 
nothing.  In  fact,  he  could  not  read  a  line  of  the  language 
in  which  they  were  written.  Among  many  other  foolish 
things,  he  said  that  the  letters  of  Phalaris  were  the  oldest 
letters  and  also  the  best  in  the  world.  Whatever  Temple 
wrote  attracted  notice.  People  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris,  began  to  inquire  about  them.  Aldrich, 
who  knew  very  little  Greek,  took  the  word  of  Temple  who 
knew  none,  and  desired  Boyle  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of 
these  admirable  compositions  which,  having  long  slept  in 
obscurity,  had  become  on  a  sudden  objects  of  general  interest. 

The  edition  was  prepared  with  the  help  of  Afcterbury,  who 
was  Boyle's  tutor,  and  of  some  other  members  of  the  college. 
It  was  an  edition  such  as  might  be  expected  from  people 
who  would  stoop  to  edite  such  a  book.  The  notes  were  wortiiy 
of  the  text ;  the  Latin  version  worthy  of  the  Greek  original. 
The  voliyne  would  have  been  forgotten  in  a  month,  had  not 
a  misunderstanding  about  a  manuscript  arisen  between  the 
young  editor  and  the  greatest  scholar  that  had  appeared  in 
Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters,  Eichard  Bentley.  The 
manuscript  was  in  Bentley's  keeping.  Boyle  wished  it  to  be 
oollated.  A  mischief-making  bookseller  informed  him  that 
Bentley  had  refused  to  lend  it,  which  was  false,  and  also 
that  Bentley  had  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  letters  attri- 
bated  to  Phalaris,  and  of  the  critics  who  were  taken  in  by 
floeh  oounterfeits,  which  was  perfectly  true.    Boyle^  much 
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provokedy  paid,  in  his  pre&oe,  a  bitterly  ironical  compliment 
to  Bentley's  conrtesj.  Bentlej  rerenged  himself  by  a  short 
dissertation,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  epistles  were  spurious, 
and  the  new  edition  of  them  worthless:  but  he  treated 
Boyle  personally  with  civility  as  a  young  gentleman  of  great 
hopes,  whose  love  of  learning  was  highly  commendable,  and 
who  deserved  to  have  had  better  instructors. 

Few  things  in  literary  history  are  more  extraordmary  tiian 
the  storm  which  this  little  dissertation  raised.  .Bentley  had 
treated  Boyle  with  forbearance ;  but  he  had  treated  Christ 
Church  wiih  contempt ;  and  the  Christ  Church  men,  wherever 
dispersed,  were  as  much  attached  to  their  college  as  a  Scotch- 
man to  his  country,  or  a  Jesuit  to  his  order.  Their  influence 
was  great.  They  were  dominant  at  Oxford,  powerful  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  conspicuous 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  literary  and  fashionable  circles  of 
London.  Their  unanimous  cry  was,  that  the  honour  of  the 
college  must  be  vindicated,  that  the  insolent  Cambridge 
pedant  must  be  put  down.  Poor  Boyle  was  unequal  to  the 
task,  and  disinclined  to  it.  It  was,  therefore,  assigned  to  his 
tutor  Atterbury. 

The  answer  to  Bentley,  which  bears  the  name  of  Boyle, 
but  which  was,  in  truth,  no  more  the  work  of  Boyle  than  the 
letters  to  which  the  controversy  related  were  the  work  of 
Phalaris,  is  now  read  only  by  the  curious,  and  will  in  all 
probability  never  be  reprinted  again.  But  it  had  its  day  of 
noisy  popularity.  It  was  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  studies 
of  men  of  letters,  but  on  the  tables  of  the  most  brilliant 
drawing-rooms  of  Soho  Square  and  Covent  (Jarden.  Even 
the  beaus  and  coquettes  of  that  age,  the  Wildairs  and  the 
Lady  Lurewells,  the  Mirabells  and  the  Millamants,  congra- 
tulated each  other  on  the  way  in  which  the  gay  young  gen- 
tleman, whose  erudition  sate  so  easily  upon  him,  and  who 
wrote  with  so  much  pleasantry  and  good  breeding  about  the 
Attic  dialect  and  the  anapsestic  measure,  Sicilian  talents  and 
Thericlean  cups,  had  bantered  the  queer  prig  of  a  doctor. 
Nor  was  the  applause  of  the  multitude  undeserved.  The 
book  is,  indeed,  Atterbury's  masterpiece,  and  gives  a  higher 
notion  of  his  powers  than  any  of  those  works  to  which  he  put 
his  name.  That  he  was  altogether  in  the  wrong  on  the  main 
question,  and  on  all  the  collateral  questions  springing  out  of 
it,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  literature,  and  the 
history  of  Greece  was  not  equal  to  what  many  freshmen  now 
bring  up  every  year  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  that  some 
of  his  blunders  seem  rather  to  deserve  a  flogging  than  a  re- 
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fatation,  is  true ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  his  performance  is, 
in  the  highest  degree,  interesting  and  yalnable  to  a  judicions 
reader.  It  is  good  by  reason  of  its  exceeding  badness.  It 
is  the  most  extraordinary  instance  that  exists  of  the  art  of 
making  much  show  with  little  substance.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty, says  the  steward  of  Moli^re's  miser,  in  giving  a  fine 
dinner  with  plenty  of  money:  the  really  great  cook  is  he 
who  can  set  out  a  banquet  with  no  money  at  all.  That 
Bentley  should  have  written  excellently  on  ancient  chro- 
nology and  geography,  on  the  development  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  the  origin  of  the  Greek  drama,  is  not  strange. 
But  that  Atterbury  should,  during  some  years,  have  been 
thought  to  have  treated  these  subjects  much  better  than 
Bentley  is  strange  indeed.  It  is  true  that  the  champion  of 
Christ  Church  had  all  the  help  which  the  most  celebrated 
members  of  that  society  could  give  him.  Smalridge  contri- 
buted some  very  good  wit ;  Friend  and  others  some  very  bad 
archaDology  and  philology.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
volume  was  entirely  Atterbury's :  what  was  not  his  own  was 
revised  and  retouched  by  him ;  and  the  whole  bears  the  mark 
of  his  mind,  a  mind  inexhaustibly  rich  in  all  the  resources  of 
controversy,  and  &miliar  with  all  the  artifices  which  make 
fiilsehood  look  like  truth,  and  ignorance  like  knowledge- 
He  had  little  gold ;  but  he  beat  that  little  out  to  the  very 
thinnest  leaf,  and  spread  it  over  so  vast  a  surface  that  to 
those  who  judged  by  a  glance,  and  who  did  not  resort  to 
balances  and  tests,  tiie  glittering  heap  of  worthless  matter 
which  he  produced  seemed  to  be  an  inestimable  treasure  of 
massy  bullion.  Such  arguments  as  he  had  he  placed  in  the 
clearest  light.  Where  he  had  no  arguments,  he  resorted  to 
personalities,  sometimes  serious,  generally  ludicrous,  always 
clever  and  cutting.  But,  whether  he  was  grave  or  merry, 
whether  he  reasoned  or  sneered,  his  style  was  always  pure, 
polished,  and  easy. 

Party  spirit  then  ran  high;  yet,  though  Bentley  ranked 
among  Whigs,  and  Christ  Church  was  a  stronghold  of  Tory- 
ism, Whigs  joined  with  Tories  in  applauding  Atterbury's 
volume.  Garth  insulted  Bentley,  and  extolled  Boyle  in  lines 
which  are  now  never  quoted  except  to  be  laughed  at.  Syrifb, 
in  his  Battle  of  the  Books,"  introduced  with  much  plea- 
santry Boyle,  clad  in  armour,  the  gift  of  all  the  gods,  and 
dfaeeted  by  Apollo  in  the  form  of  a  hrmian  friend,  for  whose 
naoM  a  blank  is  left  which  may  easily  be  filled  up.  The 
jwilli^  so  accoutred,  and  so  assisted,  gains  an  easy  victory 
oter  his  nncourteous  and  boastful  antagonist.  Bentley, 
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meanwhile,  was  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  an  im- 
measurable superiority,  and  encouraged  by  the  voices  of  the 
few  who  were  really  competent  to  judge  of  the  combat.  "No 
man,"  he  said,  justly  and  nobly,  "was  ever  written  down 
but  by  himself."  He  spent  two  years  in  preparing  a  reply, 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  read  and  prized  while  tiie  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Greece  is  studied  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
This  reply  proved,  not  only  that  the  letters  ascribed  to  Pha- 
laris  were  spurious,  but  that  Atterbury,  with  all  his  wit,  his 
eloquence,  his  skill  in  controversial  fence,  was  the  most 
audacious  pretender  that  ever  wrote  about  what  he  did  not 
imderstand.  But  to  Atterbury  this  exposure  was  matter  of 
indiflFerence.  He  was  now  engaged  in  a  dispute  about 
matters  £ax  more  important  and  exciting  than  the  laws  of 
Zaleucus  and  the  laws  of  Charondas.  The  rage  of  religious 
factions  was  extreme.  High-church  and  Low-church  divided 
the  nation.  The  great  majority  of  the  clergy  were  on  the 
high-church  side;  the  majority  of  King  William's  bishops 
were  inclined  to  latitudinarianism.  A  dispute  arose  between 
the  two  parties  touching  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation.  Atterbury  thrust  himself 
eagerly  into  the  front  rank  of  the  high-churchmen.  Those 
who  take  a  comprehensive  and  impartial  view  of  his  whole 
career  will  not  be  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  religious 
zeal.  But  it  was  his  nature  to  be  vehement  and  pugnacious 
in  the  cause  of  every  fraternity  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
He  had  defended  the  genuineness  of  a  spurious  book  simply 
because  Christ  Church  had  put  forth  an  edition  of  that  book ; 
he  now  stood  up  for  the  clergy  against  the  civil  power,  simply 
because  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  for  the  priests  against  the 
episcopal  order,  simply  because  he  was  as  yet  only  a  priest. 
He  asserted  the  pretensions  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged 
in  several  treatises  written  with  much  wit,  ingenuity,  audacit}', 
and  acrimony.  In  this,  as  in  his  first  controversy,  he  was 
opposed  to  antagonists  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
dispute  was  far  superior  to  his ;  but  in  this,  as  in  his  first 
controversy,  he  imposed  on  the  multitude  by  bold  assertion, 
by  sarcasm,  by  declamation,  and,  above  all,  by  his  peculiar 
knack  of  exhibiting  a  little  erudition  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  look  like  a  great  deal.  Having  passed  himself  oS 
on  the  world  as  a  greater  master  of  classical  learning  than 
Bentley,  he  now  passed  himself  off  as  a  greater  master  of  ec- 
clesiastical learning  than  Wake  or  Gibson.  By  the  gzeat 
body  of  the  clergy  he  was  regarded  as  the  a 
intrepid  tribune  that  had  ever  .de^ 
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the  oligarchy  of  prelates.  The  Lower  House  of  Convocatiou 
voted  him  thanks  for  his  services ;  the  University  of  Oxford 
created  him  a  doctor  of  divinity;  and  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Anne,  while  the  Tories  still  had  the  chief  weight  in  the 
government,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle. 

Soon  after  he  had  obtained  this  preferment,  the  Whig 
party  rose  to  ascendency  in  the  state.  From  that  party  he 
could  expect  no  &vour.  Six  years  elapsed  before  a  change 
of  fortune  took  place.  At  length,  in  the  year  1710,  the  pro- 
secution of  Sacheverell  produced  a  formidable  explosion  of 
high-church  fanaticism.  At  such  a  moment  Atterbury  could 
not  fail  to  be  conspicuous.  His  inordinate  zeal  for  the  body 
to  which  he  belonged,  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  temper,  his 
rare  talents  for  agitation  and  for  controversy,  were  again 
signally  displayed.  He  bore  a  chief  part  in  framing  that 
artful  and  eloquent  speech  which  the  accused  divine  pro- 
nounced at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  which  presents  a  sin- 
gular contrast  to  the  absurd  and  scurrilous  sermon  which 
had  very  unwisely  been  honoured  with  impeachment.  During 
the  troubled  and  anxious  months  which  followed  the  trial, 
Atterbury  was  among  the  most  active  of  those  pamphleteers 
who  inflamed  the  nation  against  the  Whig  ministry  and  the 
Whig  parliament.  When  the  ministry  had  been  changed 
and  the  parliament  dissolved,  rewards  were  showered  upon 
him.  The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  elected  him  prolo- 
cutor. The  Queen  appointed  him  Dean  of  Christ  Church  on 
the  death  of  his  old  friend  and  patron  Aldrich.  The  college 
would  have  preferred  a  gentler  ruler.  Nevertheless,  the  new 
head  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour.  A  congratula- 
tory oration  in  Latin  was  addressed  to  him  in  the  magnificent 
vestibule  of  the  hall ;  and  he  in  reply  professed  the  warmest 
attachment  to  the  venerable  house  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  and  paid  many  gracious  compliments  to  those  over 
whom  he  was  to  preside.  But  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be 
a  mild  or  an  equitable  governor.  He  had  left  the  chapter  of 
Carlisle  distracted  by  quarrels.  He  found  Christ  Church  at 
peace;  but  in  three  months  his  despotic  and  contentious 
temper  did  at  Christ  Church  what  it  had  done  at  Carlisle. 
He  was  succeeded  in  both  his  deaneries  by  the  humane  and 
acoomplished  Smalridge,  who  gently  complained  of  the  state 
in  which  both  had  been  left.  Atterbury  goes  before,  and 
•eti  everything  on  fire.  I  come  after  him  with  a  bucket  of 
water.''  It  was  said  by  Atterbury's  enemies  that  he  was 
made  a  bishop  because  he  was  so  bad  a  dean.   Under  his 
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administratioii  Christ  Churoh  wa«  in  confiision,  scandalous 
altercations  took  place,  opprobrious  words  were  exchanged ; 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  great  Tory  college 
would  be  rained  by  the  tyranny  of  the  great  Tory  doctor. 
He  was  soon  removed  to  tiie  bishopric  of  Bochester,  which 
was  then  always  united  with  the  deanery  of  Westminster. 
Still  higher  dignities  seemed  to  be  before  hinu  For,  though 
there  were  many  able  men  on  the  episcopal  bench,  there  was 
none  who  equalled  or  approached  him  in  parliamentary 
talents.  Had  his  party  continued  in  power,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  would  have  been  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  The  more  splendid  his  prospects,  the  more 
reason  he  had  to  dread  the  accession  of  a  fiunily  which  was 
well  known  to  be  partial  to  the  Whigs.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  was  one  of  those  politicians  who  hoped 
that  they  might  be  able,  during  the  life  of  Anne,  to  prepare 
matters  in  such  a  way  that  at  her  decease  there  might  be 
little  difficulty  in  setting  aside  the  Act  of  Settlement  and 
placing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne.  Her  sudden  death 
confounded  the  projects  of  these  conspirators.  Atterbury, 
who  wanted  no  kind  of  courage,  implored  his  confederates  to 
proclaim  James  m.,  and  offered  to  accompany  the  heralds 
in  lawn  sleeves.  But  he  found  even  the  bravest  soldiers  of  his 
party  irresolute,  and  exclaimed,  not,  it  is  said,  without  inter- 
jections which  ill  became  the  mouth  of  a  father  of  the  church, 
that  the  best  of  all  causes,  and  the  most  precious  of  all  mo- 
ments had  been  pusillanimously  thrown  away.  He  acquiesced 
in  what  he  could  not  prevent,  took  the  oaths  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  at  the  coronation  officiated  with  the  outward 
show  of  zeal,  and  did  his  best  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
royal  family.  But  his  servility  was  requited  with  cold  con- 
tempt. No  creature  is  so  revengeful  as  a  proud  man  who 
has  humbled  himself  in  vain.  Atterbury  became  the  most 
fiaxjtious  and  pertinacious  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  House  of  Lords  his  oratory,  lucid,  pointed, 
lively,  and  set  off  with  every  grace  of  pronunciation  and  of 
gesture,  extorted  the  attention  and  admiration  even  of  a 
hostile  majority.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  protests 
which  appear  in  the  journals  of  the  peers  were  drawn  up  by 
him ;  and,  in  some  of  the  bitterest  of  those  pamphlets  which 
called  on  the  English  to  stand  up  for  their  country  against 
the  aliens  who  had  come  from  beyond  the  seas  to  oppress  and 
plimdei  her,  critics  easily  detected  his  style.  When  the  re- 
bellion of  1716  broke  out,  he  refused  to  sign  the  paper  in 
which  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  declared 
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iheir  attaclmient  to  the  Ppotestant  succession.  He  busied 
himself  in  electioneering,  especiallj  at  Westminster,  where, 
as  dean,  he  possessed  great  influence;  and  was,  indeed, 
strongly  suspected  of  having  once  set  on  a  riotous  mob  to 
prevent  his  Whig  fellow-citizens  bom  polling. 

After  having  been  long  in  indirect  communication  with  the 
exiled  fiimiij,  he,  in  1717,  began  to  correspond  directlj  with 
the  Pretender.  The  first  letter  of  the  correspondence  is 
extant.  In  that  letter  Atterburj  boasts  of  having,  during 
manj  years  past,  neglected  no  opportunity  of  serving  the 
Jacobite  cause.  "  My  daily  prayer,**  he  says,  "  is  that  you 
may  have  success.  May  I  live  to  see  that  day,  and  live  no 
longer  than  I  do  what  is  in  my  power  to  forward  it."  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  he  who  wrote  thus  was  a  man  bound 
to  set  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  overseer  an  example  of 
strict  probity ;  that  he  had  re]>eatedly  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
House  of  Brunswick;  that  he  had  assisted  in  placing  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Greorge  I. ;  and  that  he  had  abjured 
James  lEL,  "  without  equivocation  or  mental  reservation,  on 
the  true  &ith  of  a  Christian.*' 

It  is  agreeable  to  turn  from  his  public  to  his  private  life. 
His  turbulent  spirit,  wearied  with  faction  and  treason,  now 
and  then  required  repose,  and  found  it  in  domestic  endear- 
ments, and  in  the  society  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  living 
and  of  the  dead.  Of  Ids  wife  little  is  known :  but  between 
him  and  his  daughter  there  was  an  affection  singularly  close 
and  tender.  The  gentleness  of  his  manners  when  he  was  in 
the  company  of  a  few  friends  was  such  as  seemed  hardly 
credible  to  those  who  knew  him  only  by  his  writings  and 
speeches.  The  charm  of  his  "  softer  hour  **  has  been  com- 
memorated by  one  of  those  friends  in  imperishable  verse. 
Though  Atterbury's  classical  attainments  were  not  great,  his 
taste  in  English  literature  was  excellent ;  and  his  admiration 
of  genius  was  so  strong  that  it  overpowered  even  his  political 
and  religious  antipathies.  His  fondness  for  Milton,  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the  church,  was  such  as 
to  many  Tories  seemed  a  crime.  On  the  sad  night  on  which 
Addison  was  laid  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  Vll.,  the  Westmin- 
ster boys  remarked  that  Atterbury  read  the  funeral  service 
iriSi  m  peculiar  tenderness  and  solemnity.  The  favourite 
ooqi^paiiions,  however,  of  the  great  Tory  prelate  were,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  men  whose  politics  had  at  least  a 
tinge  of  Toryism.  He  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Swift, 
AHmiiinot,  and  €}ay.   With  Prior  he  had  a  close  intimacy, 
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which  some  misxinderstajidiiig  abont  public  affairs  at  last 
dissolved.  Pope  found  in  Atterburj,  not  only  a  warm  ad- 
mirer, but  a  most  faithful,  fearless,  and  judicious  adviser. 
The  poet  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  episcopal  palace  among 
the  elms  of  Bromlej,  and  entertained  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  his  host,  now  declining  in  years,  cox^ned  to  an 
easy  chair  by  gout,  and  apparently  devoted  to  literature,  was 
deeply  concerned  in  criminal  and  perilous  designs  against 
the  government. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites  had  been  cowed  by  the  events 
of  1715.  It  revived  in  1721.  The  failure  of  the  South  Sea 
project,  the  panic  in  the  money  market,  the  downfiall  of 
great  conmiercial  houses,  the  disiaress  from  which  no  part  of 
the  kingdom  was  exempt,  had  produced  general  discontent. 
It  seemed  not  improbable  that  at  such  a  moment  an  insur- 
rection might  be  successful.  An  insurrection  was  planned. 
The  streets  of  London  were  to  be  barricaded ;  the  Tower  and 
the  Bank  were  to  be  surprised ;  King  Greorge,  his  fiEunily,  and 
his  chief  captains  and  counciUors,  were  to  be  arrested ;  and 
TTing  James  was  to  be  proclaimed.  The  design  became 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  who  was  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  House  of  Hanover.  He  put  the 
English  government  on  its  guard.  Some  of  the  chief  mal- 
contents were  committed  to  prison ;  and  among  them  was 
Atterbury.  No  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been 
taken  into  custody  since  that  memorable  day  when  the  ap- 
plauses and  prayers  of  all  London  had  followed  the  seven 
bishops  to  the  gate  of  the  Tower.  The  Opposition  enter- 
tained some  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  excite  among 
the  people  an  enthusiasm  resembling  that  of  their  fathers, 
who  rushed  into  the  waters  of  the  Thames  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  Sancrofl.  Pictures  of  the  heroic  confessor  in  his 
cell  were  exhibited  at  the  shop  vrindows.  Verses  in  his 
praise  were  sung  about  the  streets.  The  restraints  by  which 
he  was  prevented  frx)m  communicating  with  his  accomplices 
were  represented  as  cruelties  worthy  of  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition.  Strong  appeals  were  made  to  the  priesthood. 
Would  they  tamely  permit  so  gross  an  insult  to  be  offered  to 
their  cloth  ?  Wotdd  they  suffer  the  ablest,  the  most  eloquent 
member  of  their  profession,  the  man  who  had  so  often  stood 
up  for  their  rights  against  the  civil  power,  to  be  treated  like 
the  vilest  of  mankind  9  There  was  considerable  excitement ; 
but  it  was  allayed  by  a  temperate  and  artful  letter  to  the 
clergy,  the  work,  in  all  probability,  of  Bishop  Gibson,  who 
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stood  higli  in  the  favotir  of  Walpole,  and  shorUj  after  became 
minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Atterbnry  remained  in  close  confinement  daring  some 
months.  He  had  carried  on  his  correspondence  with  the 
exiled  &mily  so  cautiously  that  the  circumstantial  proofs  of 
his  guilt,  though  sufficient  to  produce  entire  moral  convic- 
tion, were  not  sufficient  to  justify  legal  conviction.  He  could 
be  reached  only  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Such  a  bill 
the  Whig  party,  tiien  decidedly  predominant  in  both  houses, 
was  quite  prepared  to  support.  Many  hot-headed  members 
of  that  party  were  eager  to  follow  the  precedent  which  had 
been  set  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  to  pass  an  act 
for  cutting  off  fche  bishop's  head.  Cadogan,  who  commanded 
the  army,  a  brave  soldier,  but  a  headstrong  politician,  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  with  great  vehemence  :  Fling  hi'iq  to  the 
lions  in  the  Tower."  But  the  wiser  and  more  humane  Wal- 
pole  was  always  unwilling  to  shed  blood ;  and  his  influence 
prevailed.  Wlien  parliament  met,  the  evidence  against  the 
bishop  was  laid  before  committees  of  both  houses.  Those 
committees  reported  that  his  guilt  was  proved.  In  the  Com- 
mons a  resolution,  pronouncing  him  a  traitor,  was  carried  by 
nearly  two  to  one.  A  bill  was  then  introduced  which  pro- 
vided that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  spiritual  dignities, 
that  he  should  be  banished  for  life,  and  that  no  British  sub- 
ject should  hold  any  intercourse  wich  him  except  by  the  royal 
permission. 

This  bill  passed  the  Commons  with  little  difficulty.  For  the 
bishop,  though  invited  to  defend  himself,  chose  to  reserve  his 
defence  for  the  assembly  of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  the 
Lords  the  contest  was  sharp.  The  young  Duke  of  Wharton, 
distinguished  by  his  parts,  his  dissoluteness,  and  his  versa- 
tilily,  spoke  for  Atterbury  with  great  effect ;  and  Atterbury^s 
own  voice  was  heard  for  the  last  time  by  that  unfriendly 
ttodience  which  had  so  often  listened  to  him  with  mingled 
aversion  and  delight.  He  produced  few  witnesses;  nor  did 
those  witnesses  say  much  that  could  be  of  service  to  him. 
Among  them  was  Pope.  He  was  called  to  prove  that,  while 
he  was  an  inmate  of  the  palace  at  Bromley,  the  bishop's  time 
was  completely  occupied  by  literary  and  domestic  matters, 
and  that  no  leisure  was  left  for  plotting.  But  Pope,  who  was 
^piito  imaccustomed  to  speak  in  public,  lost  his  head,  and,  as 
he  afterwards  owned,  though  he  had  only  ten  words  to  say, 
made  two  or  three  blunders. 

The  bin  finally  passed  tlie  Lords  by  eighty-three  votes  to 


.  .  .joi^te  exception,  were  in 
-^'•<i  *  *       -Jii  them  a  sharp  taunt 
Kusjioi  Jitterbnry  and  a  zealous 
I."*  -Aitl.  •*give  no  quarter,  be- 
siuiJI  inherit  the  skill  and 
-.  ^  .^^ujui  tihey  destroy.   Perhaps  the 
..uua  I;l:t^lates  to  their  brother  may 

.    .  *  tiKwe  whom  he  loved  with  a  dignity 
\k  better  man.    Three  fine  lines  of 
.  .1,  'ihfu  in  his  mouth : — 

!io  dropped,  but  wiped  tbem  soon  : 
'  ....o  .kit  before  him,  where  to  cbuso 
»  -.cat,  Mid  IVovidenco  his  guide." 

^  K  ;nv6euted  Pope  with  a  Bible,  and  said,  with 
..V  .u>iK'ri^  of  which  no  man  who  had  studied  the 
iv  a  'lurjKW  would  have  been  guilty :  "  If  ever  you 
!  iiuivo  ;*uy  dealings  with  the  Pretender,  I  give  you 
.V     ,  >,i>  liiac  my  punishment  is  just."    Pope  at  this  time 
\  viu'^cvl  tho  bishop  to  be  an  injured  man.  Arbuthnot 
V ...  -  v>  uivc  bix»u  of  the  same  opinion.    Swift,  a  few  months 
•iviiculixl  with  great  bitterness,  in  the  "Voyage  to 
'  ai^ita,  *  tho  evideniHj  which  had  satisfied  the  two  Houses  of 
'•Wluaioiit.    S\K>n,  however,  the  most  partial  friends  of  the 
;nfcii:.vLwJ  i»ri^liite  i-eused  to  assert  his  innocence,  and  contented 
■  iicui.^clM'*  with  lamenting  and  excusing  what  they  could  not 
.UneaU.    After  a  sliort  stay  at  Brussels,  he  had  taken  up  his 
UkkIi'  At  l\uris,  und  had  become  the  leading  man  among  the 
Jiux'biiv  l^»fuJ^H*s  who  were  assembled  there.    He  was  invited 
u.»  Kv»mo  bv  the  Pretender,  who  then  held  his  mock  c<-»urt 
uiuli*r  the  iuiuieiliiite  protection  of  the  Pope.    But  Atterbury 
t'i'li  that  a  bishop  of  the  Chureh  of  England  would  be 
sUuli^'I  y  out  of  place  at  the  Vatican,  and  declined  the  invita- 
iu»n.    l>uriiig  some  months,  however,  he  might  flatter  himself 
that  he  stiKHl  high  in  the  good  graces  of  James.    Tlie  corre- 
sipi»iulouoe  between  the  master  and  the  servant  was  constant. 
Atterbury 's  merits  were  warmly  acknowledged ;  his  advice 
was  respectfully  received ;  and  he  was,  as  Bolingbreke  had 
been  before  him,  the  prime  minister  of  a  king  without  a  king- 
dom.   But  the  new  fiivourite  found,  as  Bolingbroke  had  foiuul 
bi*fore  him,  that  it  was  quite  as  hard  to  keep  the  shadow  of 
jK>wor  under  a  vagrant  and  mendicant  prince  as  to  keep  the 
reality  of  power  at  Westminster.    Though  James  had  neither 
ti*rritorie3  m»r  revenues,  neither  army  nor  navy,  there  was  more 
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fikction  and  more  intrigae  among  lus  conrtiers  than  among 
those  of  his  snccessful  rival.  Atterburj  soon  perceiyed  that 
his  counsels  were  disregarded,  if  not  distrusted.  His  prond 
spirit  was  deeply  wounded.  He  qoitted  Paris,  fixed  his  re- 
sidence at  Montpellier,  gave  np  politics,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  letters.  In  tiie  sixth  year  of  his  exile  he  had  so 
severe  an  illness  that  his  daughter,  herself  in  very  delicate 
health,  determined  to  run  all  risk  that  she  might  see  him  once 
more.  Having  obtained  a  license  from  the  English  Grovem- 
ment,  she  went  by  sea  to  Bordeaux,  but  landed  there  in  such 
a  state  that  she  could  travel  only  by  boat  or  in  a  litter.  Her 
feither,  in  spite  of  his  infirmities,  set  out  from  Montpellier  to 
meet  her ;  and  she,  with  the  impatience  which  is  often  the 
sign  of  approaching  death,  hastened  towards  him.  Those 
who  were  about  her  in  vain  implored  her  to  travel  slowly. 
She  said  that  every  hour  was  precious,  that  she  only  wished  to 
see  her  papa  and  to  die.  She  met  him  at  Toulouse,  embraced 
him,  received  from  his  hand  the  sacred  bread  and  wine,  and 
thanked  God  that  they  had  passed  one  day  in  each  other's 
society  before  they  parted  for  ever.    She  died  that  night.' 

It  was  some  time  before  even  the  strong  mind  of  Atterbury 
recovered  from  this  cruel  blow.  As  soon  as  he  was  himself 
again  he  became  eager  for  action  and  confiict;  for  grief, 
which  disposes  gentle  natures  to  retirement,  to  inaction,  and 
to  meditation,  only  makes  restless  spirits  more  restless.  The 
Pretender,  dull  and  bigoted  as  he  was,  had  found  out  that  he 
had  not  acted  wisely  in  parting  with  one  who,  though  a 
heretic,  was,  in  abilities  and  accomplishments,  the  foremost 
man  of  the  Jacobite  party.  The  bishop  was  courted  back,  and 
was  without  much  difficidty  induced  to  return  to  Paris  and  to 
become  once  more  the  phantom  minister  of  a  phantom 
monarchy.  But  his  long  and  troubled  life  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  To  the  last,  however,  his  intellect  retained  all  its  keen- 
ness and  vigour.  He  learned,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  banish- 
ment, that  he  had  been  accused  by  Oldmixon,  as  dishonest 
and  malignant  a  scribbler  as  any  that  has  been  saved  from 
oblivion  by  the  Dunciad,  of  having,  in  concert  with  other  Christ 
Church  men,  garbled  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 
The  charge,  as  res]>ected  Atterbury,  had  not  the  slightest 
firandation :  for  he  was  not  one  of  the  editors  of  the  History, 
and  never  saw  it  till  it  was  printed.  He  published  a  short 
▼indication  of  himself,  which  is  a  model  in  its  kind,  luminous, 
temperate,  and  dignified.  A  copy  of  this  little  work  he  sent 
to  the  Pretender,  with  a  letter  singularly  eloquent  and  grace- 
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ftiL  It  was  impossible,  the  old  man  said,  that  he  should  write 
anything  on  such  a  subject  without  being  reminded  of  the  re- 
semblance between  his  own  fiite  and  that  of  Clarendon.  Thej 
were  the  only  two  English  subjects  that  had  ever  been  ban- 
ished from  their  country  and  debarred  fix>m  all  communication 
with  their  friends  by  act  of  parliament.  But  here  the  resem- 
blance ended.  One  of  the  exiles  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
bear  a  chief  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  Eoyal  house.  All 
that  the  other  could  now  do  was  to  die  asserting  the  rights  of 
that  house  to  the  last.  A  few  weeks  after  this  letter  was 
^vritteu  Atterbiuy  died.  He  had  just  completed  his  seventieth 
year. 

His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  laid,  with  great 
privacy,  under  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Only  three 
mourners  followed  the  coffin.  No  inscription  marks  the  grave. 
That  the  epitaph  with  which  Pope  honoured  the  memory  of 
his  friend  does  not  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  great  national 
cemetery  is  no  subject  of  regret :  for  nothing  worse  was  ever 
written  by  CoUey  Cibber. 

Those  who  wish  for  more  complete  information  about  Atter- 
buiy  may  easily  collect  it  from  his  sermons  and  his  contro- 
versial writings,  from  the  report  of  the  parliamentary 
proceedings  against  him,  which  will  be  found  in  the  State 
Trials,  fix)m  the  five  volumes  of  his  correspondence,  edited  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  and  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Stuart  papers, 
edited  by  Mr.  Glover.  A  very  indulgent  but  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  bishop's  political  career  will  be  found  in 
Lord  Mahon's  valuable  History  of  England. 
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JOHN  BUNTAN.    (Mat  1854.) 

John  Buwtan,  the  most  popular  religious  writer  in  the 
English  language,  was  bom  at  Elstow,  about  a  mile  from 
Bedford,  in  the  year  1628.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom 
a  tinker.  The  tinkers  then  formed  an  hereditary  caste,  which 
was  held  in  no  high  estimation.  They  were  generally  va- 
grants and  pilferers,  and  were  often  confounded  with  the 
gipsies,  whom  in  trath  they  nearly  resembled.  Bunyan's 
&ther  was  more  respectable  than  most  of  the  tribe.  He  had 
a  fixed  residence,  and  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  a  village 
school  where  reading  and  writing  were  taught. 

The  years  of  John's  boyhood  were  those  during  which  the 
puritan  spirit  was  in  the  highest  vigour  all  over  England; 
and  nowhere  had  that  spirit  more  influence  than  in  Bedford- 
shire. It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a  lad  to  whom 
nature  had  given  a  powerful  imagination,  and  sensibilily 
which  amounted  to  a  disease,  should  have  been  early  haunted 
by  religious  terrors.  Before  he  was  ten,  his  sports  were  in- 
terrapted  by  fits  of  remorse  and  despair ;  and  his  sleep  was 
disturbed  by  dreams  of  fiends  trying  to  fly  away  with  him. 
As  he  grew  older,  his  mental  conflicts  became  still  more  vio- 
lent. The  strong  language  in  which  he  described  them  has 
strangely  misled  all  his  biographers  except  Mr.  Southey.  It 
has  long  been  an  ordinary  practice  with  pious  writers  to  cite 
Bunyan  as  an  instance  of  the  supernatural  power  of  divine 
grace  to  rescue  the  human  soul  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
wickedness.  He  is  called  in  one  book  the  most  notorious  of 
profligates  ;  in  another,  the  brand  plucked  from  the  buming. 
He  is  designated  in  ttr.  Ivimey's  History  of  the  Baptists  as 
the  depraved  Bunyan,  the  wicked  tinker  of  Elstow.  Mr.  By- 
land,  a  man  once  of  great  note  among  the  Dissenters,  breaks 
oat  into  the  following  rhapsody : — No  man  of  common  sense 
and  common  integrity  can  deny  that  Bunyan  was  a  practical 
atheiflty  a  worthless  contemptible  infidel,  a  vile  rebel  to  God 
and  goodness,  a  common  profligate,  a  soul-despising,  a  soul- 
murdering,  a  soul-damning,  thoughtiess  wretch  as  could  exist 
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on  fhe  face  of  the  earth.  Now  be  astonished,  O  heavens,  to 
etemiiy !  and  wonder,  O  earth  and  hell !  whfle  time  endnres. 
Behold  this  very  man  become  a  miracle  of  mercy,  a  mirror  of 
wisdom,  goodness,  holiness,  tmth,  and  love."  But  whoever 
takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  evidence  will  find  that  the 
good  men  who  wrote  this  had  been  deceived  bj  a  phraseology 
which,  as  they  had  been  hearing  it  and  using  it  all  their  lives, 
they  ought  to  have  understood  better.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  infer,  from  the  strong  expressions  in 
which  a  devout  man  bemoans  his  exceeding  sinfulness,  that 
he  has  led  a  worse  life  than  his  neighbours.  liCany  excellent 
persons,  whose  moral  character  from  boyhood  to  old  age  has 
been  free  from  any  stain  discernible  to  their  fellow  creatures, 
have,  in  their  autobiographies  and  diaries,  applied  to  them- 
selves, and  doubtless  with  sinceriiy,  epithets  as  severe  as  could 
be  applied  to  Titus  Oates  or  Mrs.  Brownrigg.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  Bunyan  was,  at  eighteen,  what,  in  any  but  the  most 
austerely  puritanical  circles,  would  have  been  considered  as  a 
young  man  of  singnJar  graviiy  and  innocence.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  he,  like  many  other  penitents  who,  in 
general  terms,  acknowledge  themselves  to  have  been  the  worst 
of  mankind,  fired  up  and  stood  vigorously  on  his  defence, 
whenever  any  particular  charge  was  brought  against  him  by 
others.  He  declares,  it  is  true,  that  he  had  let  loose  the  reins 
on  the  neck  of  his  lusts,  that  he  had  delighted  in  all  trans- 
gressions against  the  divine  law,  and  that  he  had  been  the 
ringleader  of  the  youth  of  Elstow  in  all  manner  of  vice.  But, 
when  those  who  wished  him  ill  accused  him  of  licentious 
amours,  he  called  on  God  and  the  angels  to  attest  his  puriiy. 
No  woman,  he  said,  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell,  could  charge 
him  with  having  ever  made  any  improper  advances  to  her. 
Not  only  had  he  been  strictly  faithful  to  his  wife  ;  but  he  had, 
even  before  his  marriage,  been  perfectly  spotless.  It  does  not 
appear  frt)m  his  own  confessions,  or  from  the  railings  of  his 
enemies,  that  he  ever  was  drunk  in  his  life.  One  bad  habit 
he  contracted,  that  of  using  profane  language ;  but  he  tells 
us  that  a  single  reproof  cured  him  so  effectually  that  he  never 
offended  again.  The  worst  that  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
this  poor  youth,  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  represent  as 
the  most  desperate  of  reprobates,  as  a  village  Bochester,  is 
that  he  had  a  great  liking  for  some  diversions,  quite  harmless 
in  themselves,  but  condenmed  by  the  rigid  precisians  among 
whom  he  lived,  and  for  whose  opinion  he  had  a  great  respect. 
The  four  chief  sins  of  which  he  was  guilty  were  dancing,  ring- 
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ing  the  bells  of  the  parish  church,  playing  attipcat,  and  read- 
ingfhe  History  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton.  Arector  of  the 
achool  of  Land  would  have  held  such  a  young  man  up  to  the 
whole  parish  as  a  modeL  But  Bunyan's  notions  of  good  and 
evil  had  been  learned  in  a  very  different  school ;  and  he  was 
made  miserable  by  the  conflict  between  his  tastes  and  his 
scruples. 

When  he  was  about  seyenteen,  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
life  was  interrupted  by  an  eyent  which  gaye  a  lasting  colour 
to  his  thoughts.  He  enlisted  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and 
served  during  the  decisive  campaign  of  1645.  All  that  we 
know  of  his  military  career  is  that,  at  the  siege  of  Leicester, 
one  of  his  comrades,  who  had  taken  his  post,  was  killed  by  a 
shot  from  the  town.  Bunyan  ever  after  considered  himself 
as  haying  been  sayed  fit)m  death  by  the  special  interference 
of  Proyidence.  It  may  be  observed  that  his  imagination  was 
strongly  impressed  by  the  glimpse  which  he  had  caught  of 
the  pomp  of  war.  To  the  last  he  loyed  to  draw  his  illustra- 
tions of  sacred  things  from  camps  and  fortresses,  from  guns, 
drums,  trumpets,  flags  of  truce,  and  regiments  arrayed,  each 
under  its  own  banner.  His  Greatheart,  his  Captain  Boan- 
erges, and  his  Captain  Credence,  are  eyidently  portraits,  of 
which  the  originals  were  among  those  martial  saints  who 
fought  and  expounded  in  Fairflix's  army. 

In  a  few  months  Bunyan  returned  home  and  married.  His 
wife  had  some  pious  relations,  and  brought  him  as  her  only 
portion  some  pious  books.  And  now  his  mind,  excitable  by 
nature,  yery  imperfectly  disciplined  by  education,  and  exposed, 
without  any  protection,  to  the  infectious  yirulence  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  was  then  epidemic  in  England,  began  to  be 
fearfrilly  disordered.  In  outward  things  he  soon  became  a 
strict  Pharisee.  He  was  constant  in  attendance  at  prayers  and 
sermons.  His  fayourite  amusements  were  one  after  another 
relinquished,  though  not  without  many  painM  struggles.  In 
the  middle  of  a  game  at  tipcat  he  paused,  and  stood  staring 
wildly  upwards  with  his  stick  in  his  hand.  He  had  heard  a 
Toice  asking  him  whether  he  would  leaye  his  sins  and  go  to 
heayen,  or  keep  his  sins  and  go  hell ;  and  he  had  seen  an 
awful  coimtenance  fit>wning  on  him  fit>m  the  sky.  The  odious 
Tioe  of  bell-ringing  he  renounced ;  but  he  still  for  a  time  yen- 
tared  to  go  to  the  church  tower  and  look  on  while  others 
polled  the  ropes.  But  soon  the  thought  struck  him  that,  if 
he  penisted  in  such  wickedness,  the  steeple  would  fall  on  his 
head  $  and  he  fled  in  terror  from  the  accursed  place.  To  giye 
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up  dancing  on  the  village  green  was  still  harder ;  and  some 
months  elapsed  before  he  had  the  fortitude  to  part  with  this 
darling  sin.  When  this  last  sacrifice  had  been  made,  he  was, 
even  when  tried  by  the  maxims  of  that  austere  time,  fieiultless. 
All  Elstow  talked  of  him  as  an  eminently  pious  youth.  But 
his  own  mind  was  more  unquiet  than  ever.  Having  nothing 
more  to  do  in  the  way  of  visible  reformation,  yet  finding  in 
religion  no  pleasures  to  supply  the  place  of  the  juvenile  amuse- 
ments which  he  had  i^linquished,  he  began  to  apprehend 
that  he  lay  under  some  special  malediction ;  and  he  was  tor- 
mented by  a  succession  of  fantasies  which  seemed  likely  to 
drive  him  to  suicide  or  to  Bedlam. 

At  one  time  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  all  persons  of 
Israelite  blood  would  be  saved,  and  tried  to  make  out  that  he 
partook  of  that  blood ;  but  his  hopes  were  speedily  destroyed 
by  his  fiEbther,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  ambition  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  Jew. 

At  another  time  Bunyan  was  disturbed  by  a  strange  di- 
lemma :  If  I  have  not  faith,  I  am  lost ;  if  I  have  faith,  I 
can  work  miracles."  He  was  tempted  to  cry  to  the  puddles 
between  Elstow  and  Bedford,  "  Be  ye  dry,"  and  to  stake  his 
eternal  hopes  on  the  event. 

Then  he  took  up  a  notion  that  the  day  of  grace  for  Bed- 
ford and  the  neighbouring  villages  was  past;  that  all  who 
were  to  be  saved  in  that  part  of  England  were  already 
converted ;  and  that  he  bad  begun  to  pray  and  strive  some 
months  too  late. 

Then  he  was  harassed  by  doubts  whether  the  Turks  were 
not  in  the  right,  and  the  Christians  in  the  wrong.  Then  he 
was  troubled  by  a  maniacal  impulse  which  prompted  him  to 
pray  to  the  trees,  to  a  broomstick,  to  the  parish  bull.  As 
yet,  however,  he  was  only  entering  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death.  Soon  the  darkness  grew  thicker.  Hideous  forms 
floated  before  him.  Sounds  of  cursing  and  wailing  Were  in 
his  ears.  His  way  ran  through  stench  and  fire,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bottomless  pit.  He  began  to  be  haunted  by  a 
strange  curiosity  about  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  by  a  mor- 
bid longing  to  commit  it.  But  the  most  fi*ightful  of  all  the 
forms  which  his  disease  took  was  a  propensity  to  utter  blas- 
phemy, and  especially  to  renounce  his  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  redemption.  Night  and  day,  in  bed,  at  table,  at  work, 
evil  spirits,  as  he  imagined,  were  repeating  close  to  his  ear 
the  words,  Sell  him,  sell  him."  He  struck  at  the  hobgob- 
lins ;  he  pushed  them  fix>m  him  ;  but  still  they  were  ever  at 
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his  side.  He  cried  oat  in  answer  to  them,  hour  after  hour : 
"  Never,  never ;  not  for  thousands  of  worlds ;  not  for  thou- 
sands/' At  length,  worn  out  by  this  long  agony,  he  suffered 
the  fetal  words  to  escape  him,  "  Let  him  go,  if  he  will." 
Then  his  misery  became  more  fearful  than  ever.  He  had 
done  what  could  not  be  forgiven.  He  had  forfeited  his  part 
of  the  great  sacrifice.  Like  Esau,  he  had  sold  his  birthright ; 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  place  for  repentance.  "  None," 
he  afterwards  wrote,  knows  the  terrors  of  those  days  but 
myself."  He  has  described  his  sufierings  with  singular 
energy,  simplicity,  and  pathos.  He  envied  the  brutes;  he 
envied  the  very  stones  in  the  street,  and  the  tiles  on  the 
houses.  The  sun  seemed  to  withhold  its  light  and  warmth 
from  him.  His  body,  though  cast  in  a  sturdy  mould,  and 
though  still  in  the  highest  vigour  of  youth,  tiembled  whole 
days  together  with  the  fear  of  death  and  judgment.  He 
fancied  that  this  trembling  was  the  sign  set  on  the  worst  re- 
probates, the  sign  which  God  had  put  on  Cain.  The  unhappy 
man's  emotion  destroyed  his  power  of  digestion.  He  had 
such  pains  that  he  expected  to  burst  asunder  like  Judas, 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  prototype. 

Neither  the  books  which  Bunyan  read,  nor  the  advisers 
whom  he  consulted,  were  likely  to  do  much  good  in  a  case 
like  his.  His  small  library  had  received  a  most  imseasonable 
addition,  the  account  of  the  lamentable  end  of  Francis  Spira. 
One  ancient  man  of  high  repute  for  piety,  whom  the  sufferer 
consulted,  gave  an  opinion  which  might  well  have  produced 
fetal  consequences.  '^I  am  afiuid,"  said  Bunyan  ^^that  I 
have  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  Lideed," 
said  the  old  fanatic,  "  I  am  afraid  that  you  have." 

At  length  the  clouds  broke  ;  the  light  became  clearer  and 
clearer ;  and  the  enthusiast,  who  had  imagined  that  he  was 
branded  with  the  mark  of  the  first  murderer,  and  destined  to 
the  end  of  the  arch  traitor,  enjoyed  peace  and  a  cheerful  con- 
fidence in  the  mercy  of  God.  Years  elapsed,  however,  before 
his  nerves,  which  had  been  so  perilously  overstrained,  reco- 
vered their  tone.  When  he  had  joined  a  Baptist  society  at 
Bedford,  and  was  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  partake  of 
the  Eucharist,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  couid  refrain 
fix>m  imprecating  destruction  on  his  brethren  while  the  cup 
WM  passing  from  hand  to  hand.  After  he  had  been  some 
time  a  member  of  the  congregation,  he  began  to  preach ;  and 
his  lennons  produced  a  powerful  effect.  He  was  indeed 
iUilente;  but  he  spoke  to  illiterate  men.   The  severe  train- 
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ing  through  which  he  had  passed  had  given  him  such  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  aU  the  modes  of  religions  melan- 
choly as  he  could  never  have  gathered  from  books ;  and  his 
vigorous  genius,  animated  bj  a  fervent  spirit  of  devotion, 
enabled  him,  not  only  to  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the 
vulgar,  but  even  to  extort  the  half  contemptuous  admiration 
of  scholars.  Yet  it  was  long  before  he  ceased  to  be  tormented 
by  an  impulse  which  urged  him  to  utter  words  of  horrible 
impiety  in  the  pulpit. 

Coimter-irritants  are  of  as  great  use  in  moral  as  in  physical 
diseases.  It  should  seem  that  Bunyan  was  finally  relieved 
fix>m  the  internal  sufferings  which  had  embittered  his  life  by 
sharp  persecution  from  without.  He  had  been  five  years  a 
preacher,  when  the  Bestoration  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Cavalier  gentlemen  and  clergymen  all  over  the  country  to 
oppress  the  Dissenters ;  and,  of  all  the  Dissenters  whose  Ids- 
iory  is  known  to  us,  he  was  perhaps  the  most  hardly  treated. 
In  November  1660,  he  was  flung  into  Bedford  gaol;  and 
there  he  remained,  with  some  intervals  of  partial  and  pre- 
carious liberty,  during  twelve  years.  His  persecutors  tried 
to  extort  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  abstain  from 
preaching;  but  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  divinely  set 
apart  and  commissioned  to  be  a  teacher  of  righteousness; 
and  he  was  frdly  determined  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 
He  was  brought  before  several  tribunals,  laughed  at,  caressed, 
reviled,  menaced,  but  in  vain.  He  was  facetiously  told  that 
he  was  quite  right  in  thinking  that  he  ought  not  to  hide  his 
gift ;  but  that  his  real  gift  was  skill  in  repairing  old  kettles. 
He  was  compared  to  Alexander  the  coppersmith.  He  was 
told  that,  if  he  would  give  up  preaching,  he  should  be  in- 
stantly liberated.  He  was  warned  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
disobeying  the  law,  he  would  be  liable  to  banishment,  and 
that,  if  he  were  found  in  England  after  a  certain  time,  his 
neck  would  be  stretched.  His  answer  was,  "  If  you  let  me  out 
to-day,  I  will  preach  again  to-morrow."  Year  after  year  he 
lay  patiently  in  a  dungeon,  compared  with  which  the  worst 
prison  now  to  be  found  in  the  island  is  a  palace.  His  forti- 
tude is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  his  domestic  feelings 
were  unusually  strong.  Indeed  he  was  considered  by  his 
stem  brethren  as  somewhat  too  fond  and  indulgent  a  parent. 
He  had  several  small  children,  and  among  them  a  daughter 
who  was  blind,  and  whom  he  loved  with  peculiar  tenderness. 
He  could  not,  he  said,  bear  even  to  let  the  wind  blow  on  her ; 
and  now  she  must  sufier  cold  and  hunger;  she  must  beg; 
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she  must  be  beaten ;  jet/'  he  added,  I  must^  I  must  do 
it*"  While  he  lay  in  prison  he  could  do  nothing  in  the  way 
of  his  old  trade  for  the  support  of  his  fisiinilj.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  take  up  a  new  trade.  He  learned  to 
make  long  tagged  thread  laoes ;  and  many  thousands  of  these 
articles  were  furnished  by  him  to  the  hawkers.  While  his 
hands  were  thus  busied,  he  had  other  employment  for  his 
mind  and  his  lips.  He  gave  religious  instruction  to  his  fel- 
low-captiyes,  and  formed  from  among  them  a  little  flock,  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  pastor.  He  studied  indefiEbtigably 
the  few  books  which  he  possessed.  His  two  chief  companions 
were  the  Bible  and  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  BEis  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  was  such  that  he  might  haye  been  called  a 
living  concordance ;  and  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Martyrs  are  still  legible  the  ill  spelt  lines  of  doggrel 
in  which  he  expressed  his  reverence  for  the  brave  sufferers, 
and  his  implacable  enmity  to  the  mystical  Babylon. 

At  length  he  began  to  write ;  and,  though  it  was  some 
time  before  he  discovered  where  his  strength  lay,  his  writ- 
ings were  not  unsuccessful.  They  were  coarse,  indeed ;  but 
they  showed  a  keen  mother  wit,  a  great  command  of  the 
homely  mother  tongue,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  and  a  vast  and  dearly  bought  spiritual  experience* 
They  therefore,  when  the  corrector  of  the  press  had  im- 
proved the  syntax  and  the  spelling,  were  well  received  by 
the  humbler  class  of  Dissenters. 

Much  of  Bunyan's  time  was  spent  in  controversy.  He 
wrote  sharply  against  the  Quakers,  whom  he  seems  always 
to  have  held  in  utter  abhorrence.  It  is,  however,  a  remark- 
able fact  that  he  adopted  one  of  their  peculiar  fashions ;  his 
practice  was  to  write,  not  November  or  December,  but  eleventh 
month  and  twelfth  month. 

He  wrote  against  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
No  two  things,  according  to  him,  had  less  affinity  than  the 
form  of  prayer  and  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Those,  he  said  with 
much  point,  who  have  most  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  are  all  to 
be  found  in  gaol ;  and  those  who  have  most  zeal  for  the  form 
of  prayer  are  all  to  be  found  at  the  alehouse.  The  doctrinal 
articles,  on  the  other  hand,  he  warmly  praised,  and  defended 
against  some  Arminian  clergymen  who  had  signed  them. 
The  most  acrimonious  of  all  his  works  is  his  answer  to  Ed- 
waird  Fowler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  an  excellent 
man,  but  not  free  from  the  taint  of  Pelagianism. 

Banyan  had  also  a  dispute  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
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Before  he  left  his  prison  he  had  begun  the  book  which  han 
Bade  his  name  immortal.  The  history  of  that  book  ia  re- 
markable. The  author  was,  as  he  tells  us,  writing  a  treatise, 
in  which  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  stages  of  the  Chris- 
tian progress.  He  compared  that  progress,  as  many  others 
had  compared  it,  to  a  pilgrimage.  Soon  his  quick  wit  dis- 
coTered  innumerable  points  of  similariiy  which  had  escaped 
his  predecessors.  Images  came  crowding  on  his  mind  faster 
than  he  could  put  them  into  words,  quagmires  and  pits,  steep 
hills,  dark  and  horrible  glens,  soft  vales,  sunny  pastures,  a 
gloomy  castle  of  which  the  courtyard  was  strewn  with  ^e 
skulls  and  bones  of  murdered  prisoners,  a  town  all  bustle  and 
splendour,  like  London  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  the 
narrow  path,  straight  as  a  rule  could  make  it,  running  on  up 
hiU  and  down  hill,  through  city  and  through  wilderness,  to 
the  Black  Biver  and  the  Shining  Grate.  He  had  found  out, 
as  most  people  would  have  said,  by  accident,  as  he  would 
doubtless  have  said,  by  the  guidance  of  Providence,  where 
his  powers  lay.  He  had  no  suspicion,  indeed,  that  he  was 
producing  a  masterpiece.  He  could  not  guess  what  place 
his  allegory  would  occupy  in  English  literature ;  for  of  Eng- 
lish lit^ture  he  knew  nothing.  Those  who  suppose  him  to 
have  studied  the  Fairy  Queen  might  easily  be  confuted,  if 
this  were  the  proper  place  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  two  allegories  have  been  thought  to 
resemble  each  other.  The  only  work  of  fiction,  in  all  pro- 
babiliiy,  with  which  he  could  compare  his  Pilgrim,  was  his 
old  feivourite,  the  legend  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton.  He 
would  have  thought  it  a  sin  to  borrow  any  time  from  the 
serious  business  of  his  life,  from  his  expositions,  his  contro- 
versies, and  his  lace  tags,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  him- 
self with  what  he  considered  merely  as  a  trifle.  It  was  only, 
he  assures  us,  at  spare  moments  that  he  returned  to  the 
House  Beautiful,  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  the  En- 
chanted Ground.  He  had  no  assistance.  Nobody  but  him- 
self saw  a  line  till  the  whole  was  complete.  He  then  oon- 
suited  his  pious  friends.  Some  were  pleased.  Others  were 
maek  scandalised.  It  was  a  vain  story,  a  mere  romance, 
about  giants,  and  lions,  and  goblins,  and  warriors,  some- 
tfanes  fighting  with  monsters  and  sometimes  regaled  by  fair 
ladies  in  stately  palaces.  The  loose  atheistical  wits  at  Will's 
miglit  write  such  stuff  to  divert  the  painted  Jezebels  of  the 
CQ/arb :  bat  did  it  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  copy 
Hie  eiil  fiuhions  of  the  world  P   There  had  been  a  time  when 
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the  cant  of  snch  fools  would  have  xDade  Banyan  misenble. 
But  that  time  was  passed ;  and  his  mind  was  now  in  a  firm 
and  healthy  state.  He  saw  that,  in  employing  fiction  to 
make  truth  clear  and  goodness  attractive,  he  was  only  fol- 
lowing the  example  which  eyery  Christian  ought  to  propose 
to  himself;  and  he  determined  to  print. 

The  Pilgrim^s  Progress  stole  silently  into  the  world.  Not 
a  single  copy  of  the  first  edition  is  known  to  be  in  existence. 
The  year  of  publication  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  during  some  months,  the  little  volume  circulated 
only  among  poor  and  obscure  sectaries.  But  soon  the  irre- 
sistible charm  of  a  book  which  gratified  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  with  all  the  action  and  scenery  of  a  fidry  tale, 
which  exercised  his  ingenuity  by  setting  him  to  discover  a 
multitude  of  curious  analogies,  which  interested  his  feelings 
for  human  beings,  frail  like  himself,  and  struggling  witii 
temptations  from  within  and  from  without,  which  every  mo- 
ment drew  a  smile  from  him  by  some  stroke  of  quaint  yet 
simple  pleasantry,  and  nevertheless  left  on  his  mind  a  senti- 
ment of  reverence  for  God  and  of  sympathy  for  man,  began 
to  produce  its  effect.  In  puritanical  circles,  fit>m  which  plays 
and  novels  were  strictiy  excluded,  that  effect  was  such  as  no 
work  of  genius,  though  it  were  superior  to  the  Iliad,  to  Don 
Quixote,  or  to  Othello,  can  ever  produce  on  a  mind  accus- 
tomed to  indulge  in  literary  luxury.  In  1678  came  forth  a 
second  edition  with  additions ;  and  then  the  demand  became 
immense.  In  the  four  following  years  the  book  was  reprinted 
six  times.  The  eighth  edition,  which  contains  the  last  im- 
provements made  by  the  author,  was  published  in  1682,  the 
ninth  in  1684,  the  tenth  in  1685.  The  help  of  the  engraver 
had  early  been  called  in ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  children 
looked  with  terror  and  delight  on  execrable  copper-plates, 
which  represented  Christian  thrusting  his  sword  into  Apol- 
lyon,  or  writhing  in  the  grasp  of  Giant  Despair.  In  Scot- 
land, and  in  some  of  the  colonies,  the  Pilgrim  was  even  more 
popular  than  in  his  native  country.  Bunyan  has  told  us, 
with  very  pardonable  vanity,  that  in  New  England  his  dream 
was  the  daily  subject  of  the  conversation  of  thousands,  and 
was  thought  worthy  to  appear  in  the  most  superb  binding. 
He  had  numerous  admirers  in  Holland,  and  among  the 
Huguenots  of  Prance.  With  the  pleasures,  however,  he  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  pains  of  eminence.  Knavish  book- 
sellers put  forth  volumes  of  trash  under  his  name;  and 
envious  scribblers  maintained  it  to  be  impossible  that  the 
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poor  ignorant  tinker  should  reaJlj  be  the  author  of  the  book 
which  was  called  his. 

He  took  the  best  way  to  confound  both  those  who  counter- 
feited him  and  those  who  slandered  him.  He  continued  to 
work  the  gold-field  which  he  had  discovered,  and  to  draw 
from  it  new  treasures,  not  indeed  with  quite  such  ease  and 
in  quite  such  abiindance  as  when  the  precious  soil  was  still 
yirgin,  but  yet  mth  success  which  left  all  competition  fax 
behind.  In  1684  appeared  the  second  part  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  "  Holy  War,"  which, 
if  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  did  not  exist,  would  be  the  best 
allegory  that  ever  was  written. 

Bunyan's  place  in  socieiy  was  now  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been.  There  had  been  a  time  when  many 
Dissenting  ministers,  who  could  talk  Latin  and  read  Greek, 
had  affected  to  treat  him  with  scorn.  But  his  £ELme  and 
influence  now  far  exceeded  theirs.  He  had  so  great  an 
authoriiy  among  the  Baptists  that  he  was  popularly  called 
Bishop  Bunyan.  His  episcopal  visitations  were  annual. 
From  Bedford  he  rode  every  year  to  London,  and  preached 
there  to  large  and  attentive  congregations.  From  London 
he  went  his  circuit  through  the  country,  animating  the  zeal 
of  his  brethren,  collecting  and  distributing  alms,  and  nip.Tring 
up  quarrels.  The  magistrates  seem  in  general  to  have  given 
him  little  trouble.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
the  year  1685,  he  was  in  some  danger  of  again  occupying^ 
his  old  quarters  in  Bedford  gaol.  In  that  year  the  rash  and 
wicked  enterprise  of  Monmouth  gave  the  Grovemment  a. 
pretext  for  prosecuting  the  Nonconformists;  and  scarcely 
one  eminent  divine  of  the  Presbyterian,  Independent,  or 
Baptist  persuasion  remained  unmolested.  Baxter  was  in 
prison:  Howe  was  driven  into  exile:  Henry  was  arrested* 
Two  eminent  Baptists,  with  whom  Bunyan  had  been  engaged 
in  controversy,  were  in  great  peril  and  distress.  Danvers 
was  in  danger  of  being  hanged ;  and  Baffin's  grandsons  were 
aotoally  hanged.  The  tradition  is  that,  during  those  evil 
days,  Bunyan  was  forced  to  disguise  himself  as  a  waggoner, 
and  that  he  preached  to  his  congregation  at  Bedford  in  a 
amock-frock,  with  a  cart-whip  in  his  hand.  But  soon  a 
great  change  took  place.  James  the  Second  was  at  open 
mst  with  the  chiyx^h,  and  found  it  necessary  to  court  the 
DiMenters.  Some  of  the  creatures  of  the  government  tried 
to  iecoze  the  aid  of  Bunyan.  They  probably  knew  that  ho 
liad  written  in  praise  of  the  indulgence  of  1672,  and  there- 
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fore  hoped  that  he  might  be  eqxially  pleased  with  the  indul- 
gence of  1687.  But  fifteen  years  of  thought,  observation, 
and  commerce  with  the  world  had  made  him  wiser.  Nor 
were  the  cases  exactly  parallel.  Charles  was  a  professed 
Protestant :  James  was  a  professed  Papist.  The  object  of 
Charles's  indulgence  was  disguised :  the  object  of  James's 
indulgence  was  patent.  Bunyan  was  not  deceived.  He  ex- 
horted his  hearers  to  prepare  themselves  by  fiisting  and 
prayer  for  the  danger  which  menaced  their  civU  and  religious 
liberties,  and  refused  even  to  speak  to  the  courtier  who 
came  down  to  remodel  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  and  who, 
as  was  supposed,  had  it  in  charge  to  offer  some  municipal 
dignity  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Baptists. 

Bunyan  did  not  live  to  see  the  Revolution.  In  the  summer 
of  1688  he  undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  son  with  an 
angry  father,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  the  old  man  not  to 
disinherit  the  yotmg  one.  This  good  work  cost  the  benevo- 
lent intercessor  his  life.  He  had  to  ride  through  heavy  rain. 
He  came  drenched  to  his  lodgings  on  Snow  Hill,  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  He  was  buried 
in  Bunhill  Fields;  and  the  spot  where  he  lies  is  still  re- 
garded by  the  Nonconformists  with  a  feeling  which  seems 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  stem  spirit  of  their  theology. 
Many  puritans,  to  whom  the  respect  paid  by  Boman  Catho- 
lics to  the  reliques  and  tombs  of  saints  seemed  childish  or 
sinful,  are  said  to  have  begged  with  their  dying  breath  that 
their  coffins  might  be  placed  as  near  as  x>08sible  to  the  coffin 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

The  fame  of  Bunyan  during  his  life,  and  during  the 
century  which  followed  his  death,  was  indeed  great,  but  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  religious  femilies  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  Very  seldom  was  he  during  that  time 
mentioned  with  respect  by  any  writer  of  great  literary 
eminence.  Yoimg  coupled  his  prose  with  the  poetry  of  the 
wretched  D'Urfey.  In  the  Spiritual  Quixote,  the  adventures 
of  Cliristian  are  ranked  with  those  of  Jack  the  Giant-Boller 
and  John  Hickathriflb.  Cowper  ventured  to  praise  the  great 
allegorist,  but  did  not  venture  to  name  him.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant circumstance  that,  till  a  recent  period,  all  the 
numerous  editions  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  were 
evidently  meant  for  the  cottage  and  the  servants'  hall.  The 
paper,  the  printing,  the  plates,  were  all  of  the  meanest 
description.  In  general,  when  the  educated  minority  and 
the  common  people  differ  about  the  merit  of  a  book,  the 
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opinion  of  the  educated  minority  finally  prevails.  The 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  perhaps  the  only  book  about  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  the  educated  minority 
has  come  over  to  the  opinion  of  the  common  people. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  and  to 
imitate  this  book  are  not  to  be  numbered.  It  has  been  done 
into  verse :  it  has  been  done  into  modem  English.  The 
Pilgrimage  of  Tender  Conscience,"  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grood 
Intent,"  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  Seek  Truth,"  «  The  Pilgrimage 
of  Theophilus,"  "The  Infant  Pilgrim,"  "The  Hindoo 
Pilgrim,"  are  among  the  many  feeble  copies  of  the  great 
original.  But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Bunyan  is  that  tiiose 
who  most  hated  his  doctrines  have  tried  to  borrow  the  help 
of  his  genius.  A  Catholic  version  of  his  parable  may  be 
seen  with  the  head  of  the  Virgin  in  the  title  page.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  Antinomians  for  whom  his  Calvinism  is 
not  strong  enough  may  study  the  pilgrimage  of  Hephzibah, 
in  which  nothing  will  be  found  which  can  be  construed 
into  an  admission  of  free  agency  and  universal  redemption. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  acts  of  Vandalism  by 
which  a  fine  work  of  art  was  ever  defiu^  was  committed  so 
late  as  the  year  1853.  It  was  determined  to  transform  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress"  into  a  Tractarian  book.  The  task 
was  not  easy ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  two  sacra- 
ments the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  allegory ;  and  of 
all  Christian  theologians,  avowed  Quakers  excepted,  Bimyan 
was  the  one  in  whose  system  the  sacraments  held  the  least 
prominent  place.  However,  the  Wicket  Gate  became  a  type 
of  Baptism,  and  the  House  Beautiful  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
effect  of  this  change  is  such  as  assuredly  the  ingenious 
person  who  made  it  never  contemplated.  For,  as  not  a 
single  pilgrim  passes  through  the  Wicket  Grate  in  infancy, 
and  as  Faithful  hiuries  past  the  House  Beautiful  without 
stopping,  the  lesson,  which  the  fable  in  its  altered  shape 
teaches,  is  that  none  but  adults  ought  to  be  baptized,  and 
that  the  Eucharist  may  safely  be  neglected.  Nobody  would 
have  discovered  &om  the  orig^inal  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  that 
the  author  was  not  a  Psedobaptist.  To  turn  his  book  into 
a  book  against  Psedobaptism  was  an  achievement  reserved 
for  an  Anglo-CathoUc  divine.  Such  blunders  must  neces- 
Mirily  be  committed  by  every  man  who  mutilates  parts  of  a 
great  work,  without  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
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OLIVEE  GOLDSMITH.    (Pbbeuabt  1856.) 

Oliyeb  Goldsmith^  one  of  the  most  pleasing  English  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  of  a  Protestant  and  Saxon 
family  which  had  been  long  settled  in  Ireland,  and  which 
had,  like  most  other  Protestant  and  Saxon  families,  been,  in 
troubled  times,  harassed  and  put  in  fear  by  the  native  popu- 
lation. His  fieither,  Charles  Goldsmith,  studied  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  at  the  diocesan  school  of  Elphin,  became  at- 
tached to  the  daughter  of  the  schoolmaster,  married  her,  took 
orders,  and  settled  at  a  place  called  Pallas  in  the  county  of 
Longford.  There  he  with  difficulty  supported  his  wife  and 
children  on  what  he  could  earn,  partly  as  a  curate  and  partly 
as  a  farmer. 

At  Pallas  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  bom  in  November  1728. 
That  spot  was  then,  for  all  practical  purposes,  almost  as  re- 
mote fix)m  the  busy  and  splendid  capital  in  which  his  later 
years  were  passed,  as  any  clearing  in  Upper  Canada  or  any 
sheep-walk  in  Australasia  now  is.  Even  at  this  day  those 
enthusiasts  who  venture  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  are  forced  to  perform  the  latter  part  of  their 
journey  on  foot.  The  hamlet  lies  fer  from  any  high  road,  on 
a  dreary  plain  which,  in  wet  weather,  is  often  a  lake.  The 
lanes  would  break  any  jaunting  car  to  pieces  ;  and  there  axe 
ruts  and  sloughs  through  which  the  most  strongly  built  wheels 
cannot  be  dragged. 

While  Oliver  was  still  a  child,  his  father  was  presented 
to  a  living  worth  about  200Z.  a  year,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath.  The  family  accordingly  quitted  their  cottage  in  the 
wilderness  for  a  spacious  house  on  a  frequented  road,  near 
the  village  of  Lissoy.  Here  the  boy  was  taught  his  letters 
by  a  maid-servant,  and  was  sent  in  his  seventh  year  to  a  vil- 
lage school  kept  by  an  old  quarter-master  on  half-pay,  who 
professed  to  teach  nothing  but  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
but  who  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  stories  about  ghosts, 
banshees  and  &iries,  about  the  great  Bapparee  chiefe,  Baldearg 
O'Donnell  and  galloping  Hogan,  and  about  the  exploits  of 
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Peterborough  and  Stanhope,  the  surprise  of  Monjuich,  and 
the  glorious  disaster  of  Brihuega.  This  man  must  have  been 
of  the  Protestant  religion ;  but  he  was  of  the  aboriginal  race, 
and  not  only  spoke  the  Irish  language,  but  could  pour  forth 
xmpremeditated  Irish  verses.  Oliver  early  became,  and 
through  life  continued  to  be,  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Irish 
music,  and  especially  ^f  the  compositions  of  Carolan,  some  of 
the  last  notes  of  whose  harp  he  heard.  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  Oliver,  though  by  birth  one  of  the  Englishry,  and  though 
connected  by  numerous  ties  with  the  Established  Church, 
never  showed  the  least  sign  of  that  contemptuous  antipathy 
with  which,  in  his  days,  the  ruling  minority  in  Ireland  too 
generally  regarded  the  subject  majority.  So  fisur  indeed  was 
he  from  sharing  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  caste  to 
which  he  belonged,  that  he  conceived  an  aversion  to  the 
Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory,  and,  even  when  (xeorge  the 
Third  was  on  the  throne,  maintained  that  nothing  but  the 
restoration  of  the  banished  dynasty  could  save  the  country. 

From  the  humble  academy  kept  by  the  old  soldier  Qoldsmith 
was  removed  in  his  ninth  year.  He  went  to  several  grammar- 
schools,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages* 
His  life  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  fisur  from  happy. 
He  had,  as  appears  fit>m  the  admirable  portrait  of  him  at 
Knowle,  featt^s  harsh  even  to  ugliness.  The  small-pox  had 
set  its  mark  on  him  with  more  than  usual  severity.  His 
stature  was  small,  and  his  limbs  ill  put  together.  Among 
boys  little  tenderness  is  shown  to  personal  defects ;  and  the 
ridicule  excited  by  poor  Oliver's  appearance  was  heightened 
by  a  peculiar  simpUcity  and  a  disposition  to  blunder  which 
he  retained  to  the  last.  He  became  the  common  butt  of  boys 
and  masters,  was  pointed  at  as  a  fright  in  the  play-groimd, 
and  flogged  as  a  dunce  in  the  school-room.  When  he  had  risen 
to  eminence,  those  who  had  once  derided  him  ransacked  their 
memory  for  the  events  of  his  early  years,  and  recited  repartees 
and  couplets  which  had  dropped  fit>m  him,  and  which,  though 
little  noticed  at  the  time,  were  supposed,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  to  indicate  the  powers  which  produced  the  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield"  and  the  «  Deserted  Village." 

In  his  seventeenth  year  Oliver  went  up  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  a  sizar.  The  sizars  paid  nothing  for  food  and 
tuition,  and  very  little  for  lodging ;  but  they  had  to  perform 
•ome  menial  services  from  which  they  have  long  been  relieved. 
They  swept  the  court :  they  carried  up  the  dinner  to  the  fel- 
lows' table,  and  changed  the  plates  and  poured  out  the  ale  of 
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*4t  Ih^  0fMMmmsdifjmf  warn  UtmA  ilown  to  tke  ho^aoL  «f 

Iff  a  f^r«^  UtiMT  for  giriaiftf  a  ball  in  the  attk  storj  cf  tibe 
mAUtffH  i/f  mnm  ffs^y  jfmihM  aiad  danuieb  from  the  eity. 

Wbik  ^/iir^r  iraa  kadinff  at  DaUin  a  fife  dirided  betwwm 
a^i^iaiid  #lii»tr#9iw  and  mfOsMd  diasiiwUioii,  his  &tlier  died,  kar- 
ti»j|(  a  mmt  f^lUane^^  The  jrooth  obtained  his  bachelor  s  dt- 
gni^,  and  left  the  Vuirermty^  During  some  time  the  fanmUe 
dwMUtff  iff  wbieh  bis  widowed  mother  had  retired  was  his 
b//ffie#  iU  was  now  in  his  twentj-first  jear ;  it  was  neoe»- 
iar/  thai  be  sb/nibld/>  something;  and  his  education  seemed 
t^/  bare  fitterl  him  to  do  nothing  but  to  dress  himself  in 
ipmtly  coUmrUf  </f  which  he  was  as  fond  as  a  magpie,  to  take 
a  baml  at  canls,  to  sing  Irish  airs,  to  play  the  flute,  to  angle  in 
snmifier,  ami  t/i  tell  ghost  stories  hy  the  fire  in  winter.  He 
ifi^d  ttra  m  nix  jrroftmnumn  in  turn  without  success.  He  ap- 
for  f/nlinaiion  ;  but,  as  be  applied  in  scarlet  clothes,  he 
was  niHuuMly  Umuul  out  of  the  episcoi>al  palace.  He  then  be- 
mum  UiiAtr  in  an  opub5nt  family,  but  soon  quitted  his  situa- 
tion in  iummuiumwAi  of  a  dispute  about  play.  Then  he  deter- 
tninnd  (/I  (fUiigraU)  America.  His  relations,  with  much 
satlsfiuHJon,  saw  him  set  out  fur  Cork  on  a  good  horse,  with 
lltirty  immumIn  in  his  |K>ck<*i.  But  in  six  weeks  he  came  back 
on  a  niiNiirabln  hock,  wiihotii  a  {icnny^and  informed  his  mother 
tliat  ilin  fillip  in  which  ho  had  taken  his  passage,  having  got 
a  iUir  wind  whilo  liu  was  at  a  party  of  pleasure,  had  sailed  with- 
out liini.  'V\um  ho  roNolved  to  study  the  law.  A  generous 
kinNUiiiU  advancHul  fifty  pounds.  With  this  sum  Goldsmith 
wont  t/O  Dublin,  was  onticod  into  a  gauiing  house,  and  lost 
ovory  shilling.  II o  tlion  thought  of  medicine.  A  small  purse 
wim  nuulo  up  i  luid  in  his  twonty-fourth  year  he  was  sent  to 
Kdinbur^h.    At  KiUnburgh  ho  pussod  eighteen  months  in  no- 

*'riiii  |(1m«  (Ml  which  th«  nmiid  ii  iiitM  in  thr  Munuicript  Room  of  the 

wriirn  hiiH,  ««  Wft  iir»  Infomifd  hy  a  CoUt'se  Libnry,  whm  it  ii  fUU  to  b« 

wriii  r  111  «V<'/r«  UHti  Qftfrin  (*inil  8.  ix.  p.  tt^cn. 
HI),  )»r»u  Itidutfil  in  «  Ottin*  anil  Uc»po* 
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mmal  attendance  on  lectures,  and  picked  up  some  superficial 
information  about  chemistry  and  natural  history.  Thence  he 
went  to  Leyden,  still  pretending  to  study  physic.  He  left 
that  celebrated  university,  the  third  university  at  which  he 
had  resided,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  without  a  degree, 
with  the  merest  smattering  of  medical  knowledge,  and  with 
no  property  but  his  clothes  and  his  flute.  His  flute,  how 
ever,  proved  a  useful  friend.  He  rambled  on  foot  through 
Flanders,  France,  and  Switzerland,  playing  tunes  which 
everywhere  set  the  peasantry  dancing,  and  which  often  pro- 
cured for  him  a  supper  and  a  bed.  He  wandered  as  far  as 
Italy.  His  musical  performances,  indeed,  were  not  to  the 
taste  of  the  Italians ;  but  he  contrived  to  live  on  the  alms 
which  he  obtained  at  the  gates  of  convents.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  the  stories  which  he  told  about  this 
part  of  his  life  ought  to  be  received  with  great  caution; 
for  strict  veracity  was  never  one  of  his  virtues ;  and  a  man 
who  is  ordinarily  inaccurate  in  narration  is  likely  to  be 
be  more  than  ordinarily  inaccurate  when  he  talks  about  his 
own  travels.  Groldsmitb,  indeed,  was  so  regardless  of  truth 
as  to  assert  in  print  that  he  was  present  at  amost  interesting 
conversation  between  Voltaire  and  Fontenelle,  and  that  this 
conversation  took  place  at  Paris.  Now  it  is  certain  that 
Voltaire  never  was  within  a  hundred  leagues  of  Paris  during 
the  whole  time  which  Goldsmith  passed  on  the  Continent. 

In  1756  the  wanderer  landed  at  Dover,  without  a  shilling, 
without  a  friend,  and  without  a  calling.  He  had,  indeed,  U 
his  own  unsupported  evidence  may  be  trusted,  obtained  from 
the  University  of  Padua  a  doctor's  degree ;  but  this  dignity 
proved  utterly  useless  to  him.  In  England  his  flute  was  not 
in  request:  there  were  no  convents ;  and  he  was  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  a  series  of  desperate  expedients.  He  turned 
rtroUing  player ;  but  his  &ce  and  figure  were  ill  suited  to  the 
boards  even  of  ihe  humblest  theatre.  He  poimded  drugs  and 
ran  about  London  with  phials  for  charitable  chemists.  He 
joined  a  swarm  of  beggars,  which  made  its  nest  in  Axe  Yard. 
He  was  for  a  time  usher  of  a  school,  and  felt  the  miseries  and 
humiliations  of  this  situation  so  keenly  that  he  thought  it  a 
promotion  to  be  permitted  to  earn  his  bread  as  a  bookseller's 
hack ;  but  he  soon  foimd  the  newyoke  more  galling  than  the 
dd  one,  and  was  glad  to  become  an  usher  again«  He  obtained 
a  medical  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pttiy;  hut  the  appointment  was  speedily  revoked*  Why  it 
was  revoked  we  are  not  told*    The  subject  was  one  on  which 
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he  never  liked  to  talk.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  incompe- 
tent to  perform  the  duties  of  the  place.  Then  he  presented 
himself  at  Surgeons'  Hall  for  examination,  as  mate  to  a  naval 
hospitaL  Even  to  so  humble  a  post  he  was  foimd  unequaL 
By  this  time  the  schoolmaster  whom  he  had  served  for  a  mor- 
scdof  food  and  the  third  part  of  a  bed  was  no  more.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  return  to  the  lowest  drudgery  of  literature. 
Goldsmith  took  agarret  in  a  miserable  court,  to  which  he  had 
to  climb  from  the  brink  of  Fleet  Ditch  by  a  dizzy  ladder  of  flag- 
stones called  Breakneck  Steps.  The  Court  and  the  ascent 
have  long  disappeared;  but  old  Londoners  will  remember 
both.  Here,  at  thirty,  the  unlucky  adventurer  sat  down  to 
toil  like  a  galley  slave. 

In  the  succeeding  six  years  he  sent  to  the  press  some  things 
which  have  survived  and  many  which  have  perished.  He 
produced  articles  for  reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers; 
children's  books  which,  bound  in  gilt  paper  and  adorned 
with  hideous  woodcuts,  appeared  in  the  window  of  the  once 
fiEur-ijEuned  shop  at  the  comer  of  Saint  Paul's  Churchyard; 
''An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe," 
which,  though  of  little  or  no  value,  is  still  reprinted  among 
his  works ;  a  ''  Life  of  Beau  Nash,"  which  is  not  reprinted, 
though  it  well  deserves  to  be  so ;  a  superficial  and  incorrect, 
but  very  readable,  History  of  England,"  in  a  series  of  letters 
purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a  nobleman  to  his  son ;  and 
some  very  lively  and  amusing  "  Sketches  of  London  Society," 
in  a  series  of  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a  Chinese 
traveller  to  his  friends.  All  these  works  were  anonymous ; 
but  some  of  them  were  well  known  to  be  (joldsmith's ;  and  he 
gradually  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  booksellers  for  whom 
he  drudged.  He  was,  indeed,  emphatically  a  popular  writer. 
For  accurate  research  or  grave  disquisition  he  was  not  well 
qualified  by  nature  or  by  education.  He  knew  nothing  accu- 
rately :  his  reading  had  been  desultory ;  nor  had  he  meditated 
deeply  on  what  he  had  read.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world ; 
but  he  had  noticed  and  retained  littie  more  of  what  he  had 
seen  than  some  grotesque  incidents  and  characters  which  had 
happened  to  strike  his  &ncy.  But,  though  his  mind  was 
very  scantily  stored  with  materials,  he  used  what  materials 
he  had  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  wonderfrd  effect.  There 
have  been  many  greater  writers ;  but  perhaps  no  writer  was 
ever  more  uniformly  agreeable.  EQs  style  was  always  pure 
and  easy,  and,  on  proper  occasions,  pointed  and  energetic 
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His  narratives  were  always  amusing,  his  descriptions  always 
picturesque,  his  humour  rich  and  joyous,  yet  not  without  an 
occasional  tinge  of  amiable  sadness.  About  everything  that 
he  wrote,  serious  or  sportive,  there  was  a  certain  natural 
grace  and  decorum,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  man  a  great 
part  of  whose  life  had  been  passed  among  thieves  and  beg- 
gars, street-walkers  and  merry  andrews,  in  those  squalid  dens 
which  are  the  reproach  of  great  capitals. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known,  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  widened.  He  was  introduced  to  Johnson,  who 
was  then  considered  as  the  first  of  living  English  writers ; 
to  Beynolds,  the  first  of  English  painters ;  and  to  Burke, 
who  had  not  yet  entered  parliament,  but  had  distinguished 
himself  greatly  by  his  writings  and  by  the  eloquence  of  his 
conversation.  With  these  eminent  men  Groldsmith  became 
intimate.  In  1763  he  was  one  of  the  nine  original  members 
of  that  celebrated  fraternity  which  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  Literary  Club,  but  which  has  always  disclaimed  that 
epithet,  and  still  glories  in  the  simple  name  of  The  Club. 

By  this  time  Groldsmith  had  quitted  his  miserable  dwelling 
at  the  top  of  Breakneck  Steps,  and  had  taken  chambers  in  the 
more  civilised  region  of  the  Inns  of  Court  But  he  was  still 
often  reduced  to  pitiable  shifts.  Towards  the  close  of  1764 
his  rent  was  so  long  in  arrear  that  his  landlady  one  morning 
called  in  the  help  of  a  sheriflf  *s  officer.  The  debtor,  in  great 
perplexity,  despatched  a  messenger  to  Johnson ;  and  Johnson, 
always  friendly,  though  often  surly,  sent  back  the  messenger 
with  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  follow  speedily.  He  came, 
and  found  that  Goldsmith  had  changed  the  guinea,  and  was 
railing  at  the  landlady  over  a  bottle  of  Madeira.  Johnson 
put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  and  entreated  his  friend  to  con- 
sider calmly  how  money  was  to  be  procured.  Groldsmith  said 
that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press.  Johnson  glanced  at 
the  manuscript,  saw  that  there  were  good  things  in  it,  took  it 
to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  601.,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
money.  The  rent  was  paid ;  and  the  sheriff's  officer  with- 
drew. According  to  one  story,  Groldsmith  gave  his  landlady 
a  sharp  reprimand  for  her  treatment  of  him ;  according  to 
another,  he  insisted  on  her  joining  him  in  a  bowl  of  pimch. 
Both  stories  are  probably  true.  The  novel  which  was  thus 
ushered  into  the  world  was  the    Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

Boty  before  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield  "  appeared  in  prints 
eune  the  great  crisis  of  Goldsmith's  literary  life.  In 
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Christmas  week,  17  64^  he  published  a  poem,  entitled  the 
**  Traveller. It  was  the  first  work  to  which  he  had  put  his 
name ;  and  it  at  once  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  legitimate 
English  classic.  The  opinion  of  the  most  skilful  critics  was, 
that  nothing  finer  had  appeared  in  verse  since  the  fourth 
book  of  the  "  Dunciad."  In  one  respect  the  "  Traveller  " 
differs  from  all  Goldsmith's  other  writings.  In  general  his 
designs  were  bad,  and  his  execution  good.  In  the  Tra- 
veller," the  execution,  though  deserving  of  much  praise,  is 
fitr  inferior  to  the  design.  No  philosophical  poem,  ancient 
or  modem,  has  a  plan  so  noble,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
simple.  An  English  wanderer,  seated  on  a  crag  among  the 
Alps,  near  the  point  where  three  great  countries  meet,  looks 
down  on  the  boundless  prospect,  reviews  his  long  pilgrimage, 
recalls  the  varieties  of  scenery,  of  climate,  of  government,  of 
religion,  of  national  character,  which  he  has  observed,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  just  or  unjust,  that  our  happiness 
depends  little  on  political  institutions,  and  much  on  the 
temper  and  regulation  of  our  own  minds. 

While  the  fourth  edition  of  the  "  Traveller "  was  on  the 
coimters  of  the  booksellers,  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield  ap- 
peared, and  rapidly  obtained  a  popularity  which  has  lasted 
down  to  our  own  time,  and  which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as 
our  language.  The  fable  is  indeed  one  of  the  worst  that  ever 
was  constructed.  It  wants,  not  merely  that  probability  which 
ought  to  be  found  in  a  tale  of  common  English  life,  but  that 
consistency  which  ought  to  be  found  even  in  the  wildest 
fiction  about  witches,  giants,  and  fairies.  But  the  earlier 
chapters  have  all  the  sweetness  of  pastoral  poetry,  together 
with  all  the  vivacity  of  comedy.  Moses  and  his  spedbacles, 
the  vicar  and  his  monogamy,  the  sharper  and  his  cosmogony, 
the  squire  proving  from  Aristotle  that  relatives  are  rehtted, 
Olivia  preparing  herself  for  the  arduous  task  of  converting  a 
rakish  lover  by  studying  the  controversy  between  Bobinson 
Crusoe  and  Friday,  the  great  ladies  with  their  scandal  about 
Sir  Tomkyn's  amours  and  Dr.  Burdock's  verses,  and  Mr. 
Burchell  with  his  "  Fudge,"  have  caused  as  much  harmless 
mirth  as  has  ever  been  caused  by  matter  packed  into  so  small 
a  number  of  pages.  The  latter  part  of  the  tale  is  unworthy 
of  the  beginning.  As  we  approach  the  catastrophe,  the  ab- 
surdities lie  thicker  and  thicker ;  and  the  gleams  of  pleasantry 
become  rarer  and  rarer. 

The  success  which  had  attended  Groldsmith  as  a  novelist 
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emboldened  him  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  dramatist.  He  wrote 
the  Goodnatured  Man/'  a  piece  which  had  a  worse  fate  than 
it  deserved.  Garrick  refused  to  produce  it  at  Drurj  Lane. 
It  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1768,  but  was  coldly  re- 
ceived. The  author,  however,  cleared  by  his  benefit  nights, 
and  by  the  sale  of  the  copyright,  no  less  than  5002.,  five  times 
as  much  as  he  had  made  by  the  "  Traveller  "  and  the  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield "  together.  The  plot  of  the  « Goodnatured 
Man"  is,  like  almost  all  Groldsmith's  plots,  very  iU  con- 
structed. But  some  passages  are  exquisitely  ludicrous; 
much  more  ludicrous,  indeed,  than  suited  the  taste  of  the 
town  at  that  time.  A  canting,  mawkish  play,  entitled  *^  False 
Delicacy,''  had  just  had  an  immense  run.  Sentimentalily 
was  all  the  mode.  During  some  years,  more  tears  were  shed 
at  comedies  than  at  tragedies ;  and  a  pleasantry  which  moved 
the  audience  to  anything  more  than  a  grave  smile  was  repro- 
bated as  low.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  very  best 
scene  in  the  Gk>odnatured  Man,"  that  in  which  Miss  Bich- 
land  finds  her  lover  attended  by  the  bailiff  and  the  bailiff's 
follower  in  full  court  dresses,  should  have  been  mercilessly 
hissed,  and  should  have  been  omitted  after  the  first  night. 

In  1770  appeared  the  "  Deserted  Village."  In  mere  diction 
and  versification  this  celebrated  poem  is  fully  equal,  perhaps 
superior,  to  the  "  Traveller ; "  and  it  is  generally  preferred  to 
the  "  Traveller  "  by  that  large  class  of  readers  who  think, 
with  Bayes  in  the  "  Rehearsal,"  that  the  only  use  of  a  plan  is 
to  bring  in  fine  things.  More  discerning  judges,  however, 
while  they  admire  the  beauty  of  the  details,  are  shocked  by 
one  unpardonable  fault  which  pervades  the  whole.  The  &ult 
we  mean  is  not  that  theory  about  wealth  and  luxury  which 
has  so  often  been  censured  by  political  economists.  The 
theory  is  indeed  false ;  but  the  poem,  considered  merely  as  a 
poem,  is  not  necessarily  the  worse  on  that  account.  The 
finest  poem  in  the  Latin  language,  indeed  the  finest  didactic 
poem  in  any  language,  was  written  in  defence  of  the  silliest 
and  meanest  of  all  systems  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy. 
A  poet  may  easily  be  pardoned  for  reasoning  ill ;  but  he  can- 
not be  pardoned  for  describing  ill,  for  observing  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  so  carelessly  that  his  portraits  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  the  originals,  for  exhibiting  as  copies  from  real  life 
monstrous  combinations  of  things  which  never  were  and 
never  could  be  found  together.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
painter  who  should  mix  August  and  January  in  one  land- 
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..uiv'diK'e  a  frosen  river  into  a  hanrest 
V.     :     .i  siiflicieut  defence  of  sncli  a  picture  to 
«%atf  oxquiaitelj  coloured,  that  the  green 
^    x  .   .  loaded  withfruit,  the  waggons  reeling 

A   .       siictivetty  and  the  siin-bnmed  reapers  wiping 
V  .  A       ACiv  very  fine,  and  that  the  ice  and  the  boys 
/.sv>  \  cr  V  ifaio  9   To  such  a  picture  the  "  Deserted 
^     .  X X  .1  great  resemblance.    It  is  made  up  of  incon- 
.  V.  .X.    Vho  village  in  its  happy  days  is  a  true  English 
I  he  tillage  iu  its  decay  is  an  Irish  village.  The 
..»a  iho  uiisery  which  Groldsmith  has  brought  close 
.     ;  .vUui^  to  two  different  countries,  and  to  two  different 
X      lbs?  pi\>gre8S  of  society.    He  had  assuredly  never 
.  .  u  -utt  luitivo  island  such  a  rural  paradise,  such  a  seat  of 
*  ^*"*vat,  and  tranquillity,  as  his  "Auburn."   He  had 
uovor  seen  in  England  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  a 
^^,«^ll«k>  tiinuHl  out  of  their  homes  in  one  day  and  forced  to 
x;4^4«4U>  in  a  body  to  America.    The  hamlet  he  had  probably 
^vu  IU  Koiit ;  tlie  ejectment  he  had  probably  seen  in  Munster ; 
XiU  tv\  jiuniiig  the  two,  he  has  produced  something  which 
wvoA'  was  and  never  will  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

lu  1778  Uoldsmith  tried  his  chance  at  Covent  Garden  with 
:»  iKHViid  play,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  The  manager  was 
wt  without  great  difficulty  induced  to  bring  this  piece  out. 
'I1u«  ik)ntiinental  comedy  still  reigned ;  and  Groldsmith's  come- 
dU^  wt^rt>  not  sentimental.  The  "  Goodnatured  Man "  had 
biHUi  tiH>  funny  to  succeed;  yet  the  mirth  of  the  "Good- 
iiatuml  Man"  was  sober  when  compared  with  the  rich 
dntUery  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  which  is,  in  truth,  an 
imH>iupanible  farce  in  five  acts.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
gt^uius  triumphed.  Pit,  boxes,  and  galleries,  were  in  a  con- 
Htaiit  roar  of  laughter.  If  any  bigoted  admirer  of  Kelly  and 
Cumberland  ventured  to  hiss  or  groan,  he  was  speedily  silenced 
by  a  genenil  cry  of  "  turn  him  out,"  or  "  throw  him  over." 
Two  gononitious  have  since  confirmed  the  verdict  which  was 
pronounced  on  that  night. 

While  Goldsmith  was  writing  the  "  Deserted  Village  and 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  he  was  employed  on  works  of  a 
very  different  kind,  works  from  which  he  derived  little  lepu- 
tation  but  much  profit.  He  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools  a 
"  History  of  Rome,"  by  which  he  made  300/.,  a  "  History  of 
England,'*  by  which  he  made  600/.,  a  "  History  of  Greece," 
for  which  he  received  250/.,  a  "  Natural  History,"  for  which 
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the  booksellers  covenanted  to  pay  him  800  gnineas.  These 
works  he  produced  without  any  elaborate  research^bj  merely 
selecting^  abridging,  and  translating  into  his  own  clear,  pure, 
and  flowing  language  what  he  found  in  books  well  known  to 
the  world,  but  too  bulky  or  too  dry  for  boys  and  girls.  He 
committed  some  strange  blunders ;  for  he  knew  nothing  with 
accuracy.  Thus  in  his  History  of  England  "  he  tells  us  that 
Naseby  is  in  Yorkshire ;  nor  did  he  correct  this  mistake  when 
the  book  was  reprinted.  He  was  very  nearly  hoaxed  into 
putting  into  the  "  History  of  Greece  "  an  account  of  a  battle 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Montezuma.  In  his  Ani- 
mated Nature  "  he  relates,  with  &ith  and  with  perfect  gravity, 
all  the  most  absurd  lies  which  he  could  find  in  books  of  travels 
about  gigantic  Patagonians,  monkeys  that  preach  sermons, 
nightingales  that  repeat  long  conversations.  If  he  can  tell 
a  horse  from  a  cow,''  said  Johnson,  that  is  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  zoology.''  How  little  Goldsmith  was  qualified 
to  write  about  the  physical  sciences  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
two  anecdotes.  He  on  one  occasion  denied  that  the  sun  is 
longer  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  signs.  It  was 
vain  to  cite  the  authority  of  Maupertuis.  *^  Maupertuis  !  " 
he  cried,  I  understand  those  matters  better  than  Mauper- 
tuis." On  another  occasion  he,  in  defiance  of  the  evidence  of 
his  own  senses,  maintained  obstinately,  and  even  angrily, 
that  he  chewed  his  dinner  by  moving  his  upper  jaw. 

Yet,  ignorant  as  Goldsmith  was,  few  writers  have  done 
more  to  make  the  first  steps  in  the  laborious  road  to  know- 
ledge easy  and  pleasant.  His  compilations  are  widely  dis- 
tinguished from  the  compilations  of  ordinary  bookmakers. 
He  was  a  great,  perhaps  an  unequalled,  master  of  the  arts  of 
selection  and  condensation.  In  these  respects  his  histories 
of  Bome  and  of  England,  and  still  more  his  own  abridgments 
of  these  histories,  well  deserve  to  be  studied.  In  general 
nothing  is  less  attractive  than  an  epitome :  but  the  epitomes 
of  Groldsmith,  even  when  most  concise,  are  always  amusing ; 
and  to  read  them  is  considered  by  intelligent  children,  not  as 
a  taftk,  but  as  a  pleasure* 

Gkddsmith  might  now  be  considered  as  a  prosperous  man. 
He  had  the  means  of  living  in  comfort,  and  even  in  what  to 
one  who  had  so  often  slept  in  bams  and  on  bulks  must  have 
been  luxury.  His  fame  was  great  and  was  constantly  rising. 
He  lived  in  what  was  intellectually  far  the  best  society  of  the 
Vinyinifnj  in  a  socicty  in  which  no  talent  or  accomplishment 
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was  wanting,  and  in  which  the  art  of  conyersation  was  culti- 
vated with  splendid  success.  There  probably  were  never  four 
talkers  more  admirable  in  four  different  ways  than  Johnson, 
Burke,  Beauclerk,  and  Garrick ;  and  Groldsmith  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  all  the  four.  He  aspired  to  share  in  their 
colloquial  renown;  but  never  was  ambition  more  unfortu- 
nate. It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  who  wroto  with  so 
much  perspicuity,  vivacity,  and  grace,  should  have  been, 
whenever  he  took  a  part  in  conversation,  an  empty,  noisy, 
blundering  rattle.  But  on  this  point  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming. So  extraordinary  was  the  contrast  between  Gold- 
smith's published  works  and  the  silly  things  which  he  said, 
that  Horace  Walpole  described  him  as  an  inspired  idiot. 
"  Noll,"  said  Garrick,  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like 
poor  Pol."  Chamier  declared  that  it  was  a  hard  exercise  of 
&ith  to  believe  that  so  foolish  a  chatterer  could  have  really 
written  the  "  Traveller."  Even  Boswell  could  say,  with  con- 
temptuous compassion,  that  he  liked  very  well  to  hear  honest 
Goldsmith  run  on.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnson ;  "  but  he  should 
not  like  to  hear  himself."  Minds  differ  as  rivers  differ.  There 
are  transparent  and  sparkling  rivers  from  which  it  is  delight- 
ful to  drink  as  they  flow ;  to  such  rivers  the  minds  of  such 
men  as  Burke  and  Johnson  may  be  compared.  But  there  are 
rivers  of  which  the  water  when  first  drawn  is  turbid  and 
noisome,  but  becomes  pellucid  as  crystal,  and  delicious  to  the 
taste,  if  it  be  suffered  to  stand  till  it  has  deposited  a  sedi- 
ment ;  and  such  a  river  is  a  type  of  the  mind  of  Goldsmith, 
ffis  first  thoughts  on  every  subject  were  confused  even  to 
absurdity ;  but  they  required  only  a  little  time  to  work  them- 
selves clear.  When  he  wrote  they  had  that  time  ;  and  there- 
fore his  readers  pronounced  him  a  man  of  genius :  but  when 
he  talked  he  talked  nonsense,  and  made  himself  the  laughing- 
stock of  his  hearers.  He  was  painfully  sensible  of  his  infe- 
riority in  conversation ;  he  felt  every  failure  keenly ;  yet  he 
had  not  sufficient  judgment  and  self-command  to  hold  his 
tongue.  His  animal  spirits  and  vanity  were  always  impelling 
him  to  try  to  do  the  one  thing  which  he  could  not  do.  After 
every  attempt  he  felt  that  he  had  exposed  himself,  and 
writhed  with  shame  and  vexation ;  yet  the  next  moment  he 
began  a^in. 

His  associates  seem  to  have  regarded  him  with  kindness, 
which,  ill  spite  of  their  admiration  of  his  writings,  was  not 
unmixed  with  contempt.  In  truth,  there  was  in  his  character 
much  to  lore,  but  verj*  little  to  respect.    His  heart  was  soft. 
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even  to  weakness  :  lie  was  so  generous  that  he  quite  forgot  to 
be  just ;  he  forgave  injuries  so  readily  that  he  might  be  said 
to  invite  them ;  and  was  so  liberal  tp  beggars  that  he  had 
nothing  lefb  for  his  tailor  and  his  butcher.  He  was  vain, 
sensual,  frivolous,  profuse,  improvident.  One  vice  of  a  darker 
shade  was  imputed  to  him,  envy.  But  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  this  bad  passion,  though  it  sometimes 
made  him  wince  and  utter  fretfal  exclamations,  ever  impelled 
him  to  injure  by  wicked  arts  the  reputation  of  any  of  his 
rivals.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  he  was  not  more  envious, 
but  merely  less  prudent,  than  his  neighbours.  His  heart  was 
on  his  lips.  All  those  small  jealousies,  which  ajre  but  too 
common  among  men  of  letters,  but  which  a  man  of  letters 
who  is  also  a  man  of  the  world  does  his  best  to  conceal,  GU>ld- 
smith  avowed  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  When  he  was 
envious,  instead  of  affecting  indifference,  instead  of  damning 
with  &int  praise,  instead  of  doing  injuries  slily  and  in  the 
dark,  he  told  everybody  that  he  was  envious.  Do  not,  pray, 
do  not  talk  of  Johnson  in  such  terms,"  he  said  to  Boswell; 
"  you  harrow  up  my  very  soul."  George  Steevens  and  Cum- 
berland were  men  far  too  cunning  to  say  such  a  thing.  They 
would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the  man  whom  they  envied, 
and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspapers  anonymous  libels  upon 
him.  Both  what  was  good  and  what  was  bad  in  (joldsmith's 
character  was  to  his  associates  a  perfect  security  that  he 
would  never  commit  such  viUany .  He  was  neither  ill-natured 
enough,  nor  long-headed  enough,  to  be  guilty  of  any  malicious 
act  which  required  contrivance  and  disguise. 

Groldsmith  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  a  man  of 
genius,  cruelly  treated  by  the  world,  and  doomed  to  struggle 
with  difficulties  which  at  last  broke  his  heart.  But  no  re- 
presentation can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth.  He  did, 
indeed,  go  through  much  sharp  misery  before  he  had  done 
anything  considerable  in  literature.  But,  after  his  name  had 
appeared  on  the  title-page  of  the  "  Traveller,"  he  had  none 
but  himself  to  blame  for  his  distresses.  His  average  income, 
during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  certainly  exceeded 
4001.  a  year ;  and  400{.  a  year  ranked,  among  the  incomes  of 
that  day,  at  least  as  high  as  8002.  a  year  would  rank  at  pre- 
sent. A  single  man  living  in  the  Temple  with  4001.  a  year 
might  then  be  called  opulent.  Not  one  in  ten  of  the  young 
gentlemen  of  good  &milies  who  were  studying  the  law  there 
hftd  80  much.  But  all  the  wealth  which  Lord  Olive  had 
brought  from  Bengal,  and  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  from  Qer- 
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many,  joined  together,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  Goldsmitlu 
He  spent  twice  as  mnch  as  he  had.  He  wore  fine  clothes, 
gave  dinners  of  several  courses,  paid  court  to  venal  beauties. 
He  had  also,  it  should  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  his 
heart,  though  not  of  his  head,  a  guinea,  or  five,  or  ten,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  his  purse,  ready  for  anj  tale  of  dis- 
tress, true  or  false.  But  it  was  not  in  dress  or  feasting,  in 
promiscuous  amours  or  promiscuous  charities,  that  his  chief 
expense  laj.  He  had  been  from  boyhood  a  gambler,  and  at 
once  the  most  sanguine  and  the  most  unskilful  of  gamblers. 
For  a  time  he  put  o£F  the  day  of  inevitable  ruin  by  temporary 
expedients.  He  obtained  advances  from  booksellers,  by  pro- 
mising to  execute  works  which  he  never  began.  But  at 
length  this  source  of  supply  failed.  He  ow^  more  than 
2000Z. ;  and  he  saw  no  hope  of  extrication  firom  his  em- 
barrassments. His  spirits  and  health  gave  way.  He  was 
attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which  he  thought  himself  com- 
petent to  treat.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  him  if  his 
medical  skill  had  been  appreciated  as  justly  by  himself  as  by 
others.  Notwithstanding  the  degree  which  he  pretended  to 
have  received  at  Padua,  he  could  procure  no  patients.  I 
do  not  practise,"  he  once  said ;  "  I  make  it  a  rule  to  pre- 
scribe only  for  my  friends."  "Pray,  dear  Doctor,"  said 
Beauclerk,  "alter  your  rule;  and  prescribe  only  for  your 
enemies."  Goldsmith  now,  in  spite  of  this  excellent  advice, 
prescribed  for  himself.  The  remedy  aggravated  the  malady. 
The  sick  man  was  induced  to  call  in  real  physicians ;  and 
they  at  one  time  imagined  that  they  had  cured  the  disease. 
StiU  his  weakness  and  restlessness  continued.  He  could  get 
no  sleep.  He  could  take  no  food.  "  You  are  worse,"  said 
one  of  his  medical  attendants,  "  than  you  should  be  from  the 
degree  of  fever  which  you  have.  Is  your  mind  at  ease  ?  " 
"  No,  it  is  not,"  were  the  last  recorded  words  of  Oliver  Crold- 
smith.  He  died  on  the  third  of  April  1774,  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year.  He  was  laid  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Temple ; 
but  the  spot  was  not  marked  by  any  inscription,  and  is  now 
forgotten.  The  coffin  was  followed  by  Burke  and  Reynolds. 
Both  these  great  men  were  sincere  mourners.  Burke,  when 
he  heard  of  Goldsmith's  death,  had  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Beynolds  had  been  so  much  moved  by  the  news  that  he  had 
flung  aside  his  brush  and  palette  for  the  day. 

A  short  time  after  Goldsmith's  death,  a  litUe  poem  ap- 
peared, which  will,  as  long  as  our  language  lasts,  associate 
ilie  names  of  his  two  illustrious  friends  with  his  own.  It  has 
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already  been  mentioned  that  he  sometimes  felt  keenly  the 
sarcasm  which  his  wild  blundering  talk  brought  upon  him. 
He  was,  not  long  before  his  last  illness,  provoked  into  re- 
taliating. He  wisely  betook  himself  to  his  pen ;  and  at  that 
weapon  he  proved  himself  a  match  for  all  his  assailants  to- 
gether. Within  a  small  compass  he  drew  with  a  singularly 
easy  and  vigorous  pencil  the  characters  of  nine  or  ten  of  his 
intimate  associates.  Though  this  little  work  did  not  receive 
his  last  touches,  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  wish  that  four  or  five  like- 
nesses which  have  no  interest  for  posterity  were  wanting  to 
tliat  noble  gallery,  and  that  their  places  were  supplied  by 
sketches  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon,  as  happy  and  vivid  as  the 
sketches  of  Burke  and  Garrick. 

Some  of  Goldsmith's  friends  and  admirers  honoured  him 
with  a  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Nollekens  was  the 
sculptor ;  and  Johnson  wrote  the  inscription.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  Johnson  did  not  leave  to  posterity  a  more 
durable  and  a  more  valuable  memorial  of  his  friend.  A  life 
of  Goldsmith  would  have  been  an  inestimable  addition  to  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets.  No  man  appreciated  Goldsmith's  writ- 
ings more  justly  than  Johnson :  no  man  was  better  acquainted 
with  Groldsmith's  character  and  habits ;  and  no  man  was  more 
competent  to  delineate  with  tnith  and  spirit  the  peculiarities 
of  a  mind  in  which  great  powers  were  found  in  company  with 
great  weaknesses.  But  the  list  of  poets  to  whose  works  John- 
son was  reqtmsted  by  the  booksellers  to  furnish  prefaces  ended 
with  Lyttleton,  who  died  in  1773.  The  line  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  expressly  for  tlie  purpose  of  excluding  the  per- 
son whose  portrait  would  have  most  fitly  closed  the  series. 
Goldsmiih,  however,  has  been  fortunate  in  his  biographers. 
'Within  a  few  yeaxs  his  life  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Prior, 
Hr.  Wwhmg^^kjgd^gy  oad  by  Mr.  Poster.    The  dili- 


es  great  praise ;  the  style  of  Mr. 
ijB  pleasing ;  but  the  highest  place 
ned  to  the  eminently  interesting^ 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSON.    (Deoembeb  1856.) 

SuirxL  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  English  writers 
of  ike  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson, 
wlko  was,  at  the  beginning  of  that  century,  a  magistrate  of 
Lichfield,  and  a  bookseller  of  great  note  in  the  midland 
counties,    Michael's  abilities  and  attainments  seem  to  have 
been  considerable.  He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  which  he  exposed  to  sale,  that  the 
country  rectors  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  thought 
him  an  oracle  on  points  of  learning.    Between  h\m  and  the 
clergy,  indeed,  there  was  a  strong  religious  and  political 
sympathy.    He  was  a  zealous  churchman,  and,  though  he 
had  qualified  himself  for  municipal  office  by  taking  the  oaths 
to  the  sovereigns  in  possession,  was  to  the  last  a  Jacobite  in 
heart.    At  his  house,  a  house  which  is  still  pointed  out  to 
every  traveller  who  visits  Lichfield,  Samuel  was  bom  on  the 
18tb  of  September  1709.    In  the  child,  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  peculiarities  which  afterwards  distin- 
guished the  man  were  plainly  discernible ;  great  muscular 
strength  accompanied  by  much  awkwardness  and  many  in- 
firmities ;  great  quickness  of  parts,  with  a  morbid  propensity 
to  sloth  and  procrastination ;  a  kind  and  generous  heart, 
with  a  gloomy  and  irritable  temper.    He  had  inherited  from 
his  ancestors  a  scrofulous  taint,  which  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine  to  remove.     His  parents  were  weak 
enough  to  believe  that  the  royal  touch  was  a  specific  for 
this  malady.    In  his  third  year  he  was  taken  up  to  London, 
inspected  by  the  court  surgeon,  prayed  over  by  the  court 
chaplains,  and  stroked  and  presented  with  a  piece  of  gold 
by  Queen  Anne.    One  of  his  earliest  recollections  was  that 
of  a  stately  lady  in  a  diamond  stomacher  and  a  long  black 
•d.   Her  hand  was  applied  in  vain.    The  boy's  features, 
were  originaQy  noble  and  not  irregular,  were  distorted 
Uadj.   His  cheeks  were  deeply  scared.  He  lost  for 
I  sig^  of  one  eye ;  and  he  saw  but  very  imperfectly 
itibsr.  But  the  force  ^f  his  mind  overcame  every  im- 
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pediment.  Indolent  as  lie  was,  lie  acquired  knowledge  with 
such  ease  and  rapidity  that  at  every  school  to  which  he  was 
sent  he  was  soon  the  best  scholar.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen 
he  resided  at  home,  and  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  He 
learned  much  at  this  time,  though  his  studies  were  without 
guidance  and  without  plan.  He  ransacked  his  father's  shelves, 
dipped  into  a  multitude  of  books,  read  what  was  interesting, 
and  passed  over  what  was  dull.  An  ordinary  lad  would  have 
acquired  little  or  no  useful  knowledge  in  such  a  way :  but 
much  that  was  dull  to  ordinary  lads  was  interesting  to 
Samuel.  He  read  little  Greek;  for  his  proficiency  in  that 
language  was  not  such  that  he  could  take  much  pleasure  in 
the  masters  of  Attic  poetry  and  eloquence.  But  he  had  left 
school  a  good  Latinist;  and  he  soon  acquired,  in  the  large 
and  miscellaneous  library  of  which  he  now  had  the  com- 
mand, an  extensive  knowledge  of  Latin  literature.  That 
Augustan  delicacy  of  taste  which  is  the  boast  of  the  great 
public  schools  of  England  he  never  possessed.  But  he  was 
^rly  familiar  with  some  classical  writers  who  were  quite 
unknown  to  the  best  scholars  in  the  sixth  form  at  Eton.  He 
was  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  works  of  the  great  restorers 
of  learning.  Once,  while  searching  for  some  apples,  he  found 
a  huge  folio  volume  of  Petrarch's  works.  The  name  excited 
his  curiosity ;  and  he  eagerly  devoured  hundreds  of  pages. 
Indeed,  the  diction  and  versification  of  his  own  Latin  com- 
positions show  that  he  had  paid  nk  least  as  much  attention  to 
modem  copies  from  the  antique  as  to  the  original  models. 

While  he  was  thus  irregularly  educating  himself,  his 
family  was  sinking  into  hopeless  poverty.  Old  Michael 
Johnson  was  much  better  qualified  to  pore  upon  books,  and 
to  talk  about  them,  than  to  trade  in  them.  His  business 
declined ;  his  debts  increased ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
daily  expenses  of  his  household  were  defrayed.  It  was  out 
of  his  power  to  support  his  son  at  either  university :  but  a 
wealthy  neighbour  offered  assistance;  and,  in  reliance  on 
promises  which  proved  to  be  of  very  little  value,  Samuel  was 
entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  When  the  yoimg 
scholar  presented  himself  to  the  rulers  of  that  society,  they 
were  amazed  not  more  by  his  ungainly  figure  and  eccentric 
manners  than  by  the  quantity  of  extensive  and  curious  in- 
formation which  he  had  picked  up  during  many  months  of 
desultory  but  not  unprofitable  study.  On  the  first  day  of  his 
residence  he  surprised  his  teachers  by  quoting  Macrobius; 
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and  one  of  the  most  learned  among  them  declared  that  he 
had  never  known  a  freshman  of  equal  attainments. 

At  Oxford,  Johnson  resided  dnring  about  three  years.  He 
was  poor,  even  to  raggedness ;  and  his  appearance  excited  a 
mirth  and  a  piiy  which  were  equally  intolerable  to  his  haughty 
spirit.  He  was  driven  from  the  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church 
by  the  sneering  looks  which  the  members  of  that  aristocrat- 
cal  society  cast  at  the  holes  in  his  shoes.  Some  charitable 
person  placed  a  new  pair  at  his  door ;  but  he  spumed  them 
away  in  a  fury.  Distress  made  him,  not  servile,  but  reckless 
and  ungovernable.  No  opulent  gentleman  commoner,  pant- 
ing for  one-and-twenty,  could  have  treated  the  academical 
authorities  with  more  gross  disrespect.  The  needy  scholar 
was  generally  to  be  seen  under  the  gate  of  Pembroke,  a  gate 
now  adorned  with  his  eflBgy,  haranguing  a  circle  of  lads,  over 
whom,  in  spite  of  his  tattered  gown  and  dirty  linen,  his  wit 
and  audacity  gave  him  an  undisputed  ascendency.  In  every 
mutiny  against  the  discipline  of  the  college  he  was  the  ring- 
leader. Much  was  pardoned,  however,  to  a  youth  so  highly 
distinguished  by  abilities  and  acquirements.  He  had  early 
made  himself  known  by  turning  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin 
verse.  The  style  and  rhythm,  indeed,  were  not  exactly  Vir- 
gilian;  but  the  translation  found  many  admirers,  and  was 
read  with  pleasure  by  Pope  himself. 

The  time  drew  near  at  which  Johnson  would,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  ha^  become  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  :  but 
he  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  Those  promises  of  sup- 
port on  which  he  had  relied  had  not  been  kept.  His  family 
could  do  nothing  for  him.  His  debts  to  Oxford  tradesmen 
were  small  indeed,  yet  larger  than  he  could  pay.  In  the 
autumn  of  1731,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the 
university  without  a  degree.  In  the  following  winter  his 
father  died.  The  old  man  left  but  a  pittance ;  and  of  that 
pittance  almost  the  whole  was  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  his  widow.  The  property  to  which  Samuel  succeeded 
amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

His  life,  during  the  thirty  years  which  followed,  was  one 
haid  struggle  with  poverty.  The  misery  of  that  struggle 
needed  no  aggravation,  but  was  aggravated  by  the  sufferings 
n  uneoand  body  and  an  unsound  mind.  Before  the  young 
4  the  murersity,  his  hereditary  malady  had  broken 
m  lingnlarly  cruel  form.  He  had  become  an  in- 
ipochandriae.  He  said  long  after  that  he  had  been 
de  fife,  or  at  least  not  perfectly  sane ;  and,  in  truth. 
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eccentricities  less  strange  than  his  have  often  been  thought 
grounds  sufficient  for  absolving  felons,  and  for  setting  aside 
wills.  His  grimaces,  his  gestures,  his  mutterings,  sometimes 
diverted  and  sometimes  terrified  people  who  did  not  know 
him.  At  a  dinner  table  he  would,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  stoop  . 
down  and  twitch  off  a  lady's  shoe.  He  would  amaze  a  draw-  \ 
ing  room  by  suddenly  ejaculating  a  clause  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  He  would  conceive  an  unintelligible  aversion  to  a 
particular  alley,  and  perform  a  great  circuit  rather  than  see 
the  hateful  place.  He  would  set  his  heart  on  touching  every 
post  in  the  streets  through  which  he  walked.  If  by  any 
chance  he  missed  a  post,  he  would  go  back  a  hundred  yards 
and  repair  the  omission.  Under  the  influence  of  his  disease, 
his  senses  became  morbidly  torpid,  and  his  imagination  mor- 
bidly active.  At  one  time  he  would  stand  poring  on  the 
town  clock  without  being  able  to  tell  the  hour.  At  another, 
he  would  distinctly  hear  his  mother,  who  was  many  miles  off, 
calling  him  by  his  name.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  A 
deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him,  and  gave  a  dark 
tinge  to  all  his  views  of  human  nature  and  of  human  destiny. 
Such  wretchedness  as  he  endured  has  driven  many  men  to 
shoot  themselves  or  drown  themselves.  But  he  was  under  no 
temptation  to  commit  suicide.  He  was  sick  of  life ;  but  he 
was  afraid  of  death ;  and  he  shuddered  at  every  sight  or 
soimd  which  reminded  him  of  the  inevitable  hour.  In  reli- 
gion he  found  but  little  comfort  during  his  long  and  frequent 
fits  of  dejection;  for  his  religion  partook  of  his  own  character. 
The  light  from  heaven  shone  on  him  indeed,  but  not  in  a 
direct  line,  or  with  its  own  pure  splendour.  The  rays  had  to 
struggle  through  a  disturbing  medium;  they  reached  him 
refracted,  dulled  and  discoloured  by  the  thick  gloom  which 
had  settled  on  his  soul;  and,  though  they  might  be  suffi- 
.ciently  clear  to  guide  him,  were  too  dim  to  cheer  him. 

With  such  infirmities  of  body  and  of  mind,  this  celebrated 
man  was  left,  at  two-and-twenty,  to  fight  his  way  through 
the  world.  He  remained  during  about  five  years  in  the  mid- 
land counties.  At  Lichfield,  his  birth-place  and  his  early 
home,  he  had  inherited  some  friends  and  acquired  others. 
He  was  kindly  noticed  by  Henry  Hervey,  a  gay  officer  of 
noble  family,  who  happened  to  be  quartered  there.  Gilbert 
Walmesley,  registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  diocese, 
a  man  of  distinguished  parts,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  did  himself  honour  by  patronising  the  young  adven- 
toier,  whose  repulsive  person,  unpolished  manners  and  squalid 
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garb  moved  many  of  the  petty  aristocracy  of  the  neighbour* 
hood  to  langhter  or  to  disgust.  At  Lichfield,  however,  John- 
son could  find  no  way  of  earning  a  livelihood.  He  became 
usher  of  a  grammar  school  in  Leicestershire ;  he  resided  as  a 
humble  companion  in  the  house  of  a  country  gentleman ;  but 
a  life  of  dependence  was  insupportable  to  his  haughty  spirit.. 
He  repaired  to  Birmingham,  and  there  earned  a  few  guineas 
by  literary  drudgery.  In  that  town  he  printed  a  translation, 
little  noticed  at  the  time,  and  long  forgotten,  of  a  Latin  book 
about  Abyssinia.  He  then  put  forth  proposals  for  publishing 
by  subscription  the  poems  of  Politian,  with  notes  containing 
a  history  of  modem  Latin  verse :  but  subscriptions  did  not 
come  in ;  and  the  volume  never  appeared. 

While  leading  this  vagrant  and  miserable  life,  Johnson  fell 
in  love.  The  object  of  his  passion  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Porter, 
a  widow  who  had  children  as  old  as  himself.  To  ordinary 
spectators,  the  lady  appeared  to  be  a  short,  fat,  coarse  woman, 
painted  half  an  inch  thick,  dressed  in  gaudy  colours,  and 
fond  of  exhibiting  provincial  airs  and  graces  which  were  not 
exactly  those  of  the  Queensberrys  and  Lepels.  To  Johnson, 
however,  whose  passions  were  strong,  whose  eyesight  was  too 
weak  to  distinguish  ceruse  from  natural  bloom,  and  who  had 
seldom  or  never  been  in  the  same  room  with  a  woman  of  real 
fashion,  his  Titty,  as  he  called  her,  was  the  most  beautiful, 
gracefdl  and  accomplished  of  her  sex.  That  his  admiration 
was  imfeigned  cannot  be  doubted;  for  she  was  as  poor  as 
himself.  She  accepted,  with  a  readiness  which  did  her  little 
honour,  the  addresses  of  a  suitor  who  might  have  been  her 
son.  The  marriage,  however,  in  spite  of  occasional  wrang- 
lings,  proved  happier  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
lover  continued  to  be  under  the  illusions  of  the  wedding-day 
till  the  lady  died  in  her  sixty-fourth  year.  On  her  monu- 
ment he  placed  an  inscription  extolling  the  charms  of  her 
person  and  of  her  manners;  and,  when,  long  after  her  decease, 
he  had  occasion  to  mention  her,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  tender- 
ness half  ludicrous,  half  pathetic,  "  Pretty  creature !" 

His  marriage  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  exert  himself 
more  strenuously  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  took  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  town,  and  adver- 
tised for  pupils.  But  eighteen  months  passed  away ;  and 
only  three  pupils  came  to  his  academy.  Lideed,  his  appear- 
ance was  so  strange,  and  his  temper  so  violent,  that  his 
schoolroom  must  have  resembled  an  ogre's  den.  Nor  was  the 
tawdry  painted  grandmother  whom  he  called  his  Titty  well 
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qoalified  to  make  provision  for  the  comfort  of  yotmg  gentle- 
men. David  Grarrick,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils,  nsed,  many 
years  later,  to  throw  the  best  company  of  London  into  con- 
vulsions of  laughter  by  mimicking  the  endearments  of  this 
extraordinary  pair. 

At  length  Johnson,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  capital  as  a  literary 
adventurer.  He  set  out  with  a  few  guineas,  three  acts  of  the 
tragedy  of  Irene  in  manuscript,  and  two  or  three  letters  of 
introduction  from  his  friend  Walmesley. 

Never,  since  literature  became  a  calling  in  England,  had  it 
been  a  less  gainful  calling  than  at  the  time  when  Johnson 
took  up  his  residence  in  London.  In  the  preceding  genera- 
tion a  writer  of  eminent  merit  was  sure  to  be  mimificently 
rewarded  by  the  government.  The  least  that  he  could  expect 
was  a  pension  or  a  sinecure  place ;  and,  if  he  showed  any 
aptitude  for  politics,  he  might  hope  to  be  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, a  lord  of  the  treasury,  an  ambassador,  a  secretary  of 
state.  It  would  be  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  name  several 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  whom  the  least  success- 
fiil  has  received  forty  thousand  pounds  from  the  booksellers. 
But  Johnson  entered  on  his  vocation  in  the  most  dreary  part 
of  the  dreary  interval  which  separated  two  ages  of  prosperity. 
Literature  had  ceased  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  and  had  not  begun  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of 
the  public.  One  man  of  letters,  indeed.  Pope,  had  acquired 
by  his  pen  what  was  then  considered  as  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  lived  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  nobles  and  ministers 
of  state.  But  this  was  a  solitary  exception.  Even  an  author 
whose  reputation  was  established,  and  whose  works  were 
popular,  such  an  author  as  Thomson,  whose  Seasons  were  in 
every  library,  such  an  aiithor  as  Fielding,  whose  Pasquin  had 
had  a  greater  run  than  any  drama  since  The  Beggar's  Opera, 
was  sometimes  glad  to  obtain,  by  pawning  his  best  coat, 
the  means  of  dining  on  tripe  at  a  cookshop  underground, 
where  he  could  wipe  his  hands,  after  his  greasy  meaJ,  on  the 
back  of  a  Newfoundland  dog.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine 
what  humiliations  and  privations  must  have  awaited  the 
novice  who  had  still  to  earn  a  name.  One  of  the  publishers 
to  whom  Johnson  applied  for  employment  measured  with  a 
Bcomftd  eye  that  athletic  though  uncouth  frame,  and  ex- 
claimed, "You  had  better  get  a  porter's  knot,  and  carry 
tmnks.'*  Nor  was  the  advice  bad ;  for  a  porter  was  likely  to 
be  as  plentifully  fed,  and  as  comfortably  lodged,  as  a  poet. 
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Some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  before  Johnson  was 
Me  to  form  any  literary  connexion  from  which  he  conld  ex- 
pect more  than  bread  for  the  day  which  was  passing  over  him. 
He  never  forgot  the  generosity  with  which  Hervey,  who  was 
now  residing  in  London,  relieved  his  wants  during  this  time 
of  trial.  "  Harry  Hervey,"  said  the  old  philosopher  many 
years  later,  was  a  vicious  man ;  but  he  was  very  kind  to 
me.  If  you  call  a  dog  Hervey  I  shall  love  him."  At  Hervey's 
table  Johnson  sometimes  enjoyed  feasts  which  were  made 
more  agreeable  by  contrast.  But  in  general  he  dined,  and 
thought  that  he  dined  well,  on  sixpenny  worth  of  meat,  and 
a  i)ennyworth  of  bread,  at  an  alehouse  near  Drury  Lane. 

The  effect  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  he  endured 
at  this  time  was  discernible  to  the  last  in  his  temper  and  his 
deportment.  His  manners  had  never  been  courtly.  They 
now  became  ahnost  savage.  Being  frequently  imder.the  ne- 
cessity of  wearing  shabby  coats  and  dirty  shirts,  he  became  a 
confinned  sloven.  Being  often  very  hungry  when  he  sat 
down  to  his  meals,  he  contracted  a  habit  of  eating  with 
ravenous  greediness.  Even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  even  at 
the  tables  of  the  great,  the  sight  of  food  affected  him  as  it 
affects  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  His  taste  in  cookery, 
formed  in  subterranean  ordinaries  and  alamode  beefshops, 
was  far  from  delicate.  Whenever  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  near  him  a  hare  that  had  been  kept  too  long,  or  a  meat 
pie  made  with  rancid  butter,  he  gorged  himself  with  such 
violence  that  his  veins  swelled,  and  the  moisture  broke  out 
on  his  forehead.  The  afl6x)nts  which  his  poverty  emboldened 
stupid  and  low-minded  men  to  offer  to  him  would  have  broken 
a  mean  spirit  into  sycophancy,  but  made  him  rude  even  to 
ferocity.  Unhappily  the  insolence  which,  while  it  was  defen- 
sive, was  pardonable,  and  in  some  sense  respectable,  accom- 
panied him  into  societies  where  he  was  treated  with  courtesy 
and  kindness.  He  was  repeatedly  provoked  into  striking 
those  who  had  taken  liberties  with  him.  All  the  sufferers, 
however,  were  wise  enough  to  abstain  from  talking  about 
their  beatings,  except  Osborne,  the  most  rapacious  and  brutal 
of  booksellers,  who  proclaimed  everywhere  that  he  had  been 
knocked  down  by  the  huge  fellow  whom  he  had  hired  to  puff 
the  Harleian  Library. 

About  a  year  after  Johnson  had  begun  to  reside  in  London, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  regular  employment  from 
Cave,  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  bookseller,  who  was  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  "  (Jentieman's  Magazine."  That 
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journal,  just  entering  on  the  ninth  year  of  its  long  existence, 
was  the  only  periodical  work  in  the  kingdom  which  then  had 
what  wonld  now  be  called  a  large  circulation.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  chief  source  of  parliamentary  intelligence.  It  was  not 
then  safe,  even  during  a  recess,  to  publish  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  either  House  without  some  disguise.  Cave, 
however,  ventured  to  entertain  his  readers  with  what  he  called 
Reports  of  the  Debates  of  the  Senate  of  Lilliput."  Prance 
was  Blefuscu :  London  was  Mildendo :  pounds  were  sprugs : 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  the  Nardac  secretary  of  State : 
Lord  Hardwicke  was  the  Hurgo  Hickrad;  and  William 
Pulteney  was  Wingul  Polnub.  To  write  the  speeches  was, 
during  several  years,  the  business  of  Johnson.  He  was 
generally  furnished  with  notes,  meagre  indeed,  and  inac- 
curate, of  what  had  been  said;  but  sometimes  he  had  to 
find  arguments  and  eloquence  both  for  the  ministry  and  for 
the  opposition.  He  was  himself  a  Tory,  not  from  rational 
conviction — for  his  serious  opinion  was  that  one  form  of 
government  was  just  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another — ^but  from 
mere  passion,  such  as  inflamed  the  Capulets  against  the  Mon- 
tagues, or  the  Blues  of  the  Boman  circus  against  the  Greens. 
In  his  infancy  he  had  heard  so  much  talk  about  the  villanies 
of  the  Whigs,  and  the  dangers  of  the  Church,  that  he  had  be- 
come a  fiirious  partisan  when  he  could  scarcely  speak.  Before 
he  was  three  he  had  insisted  on  being  taken  to  hear  Sache- 
verell  preach  at  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  had  listened  to  the 
sermon  with  as  much  respect,  and  probably  with  as  much  in- 
telligence, as  any  Staffordshire  squire  in  the  congregation. 
The  work  which  had  been  begun  in  the  nursery  had  been 
completed  by  the  university.  Oxford,  when  Johnson  resided 
there,  was  the  most  Jacobitical  place  in  England ;  and  Pem- 
broke was  one  of  the  most  Jacobitical  colleges  in  Oxford. 
The  prejudices  which  he  brought  up  to  London  were  scarcely 
less  absurd  than  those  of  his  own  Tom  Tempest.  Charles  EE. 
and  James  11.  were  two  of  the  best  kings  that  ever  reigned. 
Laud,  a  poor  creature  who  never  did,  said,  or  wrote  anything 
indicating  more  than  the  ordinary  capacity  of  an  old  woman, 
was  a  prodigy  of  parts  and  learning  over  whose  tomb  Art  and 
Genius  still  continued  to  weep.  Hampden  deserved  no  more 
honourable  name  than  that  of  the  zealot  of  rebellion.''  Even 
the  ship  money,  condemned  not  less  decidedly  by  Palkland 
and  Clarendon  than  by  the  bitterest  Boxmdheads,  Johnson 
would  not  pronoxmce  to  have  been  an  unconstitutional  im- 
port.  Dnder  a  government,  the  mildest  that  had  ever  been 
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known  in  the  world — under  a  government  which  allowed  to 
the  people  an  unprecedented  liberty  of  speech  and  action — ^he 
&ncied  that  he  was  a  slave ;  he  assailed  the  ministry  with 
obloqny  which  refuted  itself,  and  regretted  the  lost  fi:eedom 
and  happiness  of  those  golden  days  in  which  a  writer  who 
had  taken  but  one-tenth  part  of  tiie  license  allowed  to  him 
would  have  been  pilloried,  mangled  with  the  shears,  whipped 
at  the  cart's  tail,  and  flung  into  a  noisome  dungeon  to  die. 
He  hated  dissenters  and  stock-jobbers,  the  excise  and  the 
army,  septennial  parliaments,  and  continental  connexions. 
He  long  had  an  aversion  to  the  Scotch,  an  aversion  of  which 
he  could  not  remember  the  commencement,  but  which,  he 
owned,  had  probably  originated  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  nation  during  the  Great  Bebellion.  It  is  easy  to 
guess  in  what  manner  debates  on  great  party  questions  were 
likely  to  be  reported  by  a  man  whose  judgment  was  so  much 
disordered  by  party  spirit.  A  show  of  fairness  was  indeed 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Magazine.  But  Johnson 
long  afterwards  owned  that,  though  he  had  saved  appear- 
ances, he  had  taken  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have 
the  best  of  it;  and,  in  fjEict,  every  passage  which  has  lived,  ever)- 
passage  which  bears  the  marljs  of  his  higher  faculties,  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  some  member  of  the  opposition. 

A  few  weeks  after  Johnson  had  entered  on  these  obscure 
labours,  he  published  a  work  which  at  once  placed  him  high 
among  the  writers  of  his  age.  It  is  probable  that  what  he 
had  suffered  during  his  first  year  in  London  had  often  re- 
minded him  of  some  parts  of  that  noble  poem  in  which  Juvenal 
had  described  the  misery  and  degradation  of  a  needy  man  of 
letters,  lodged  among  the  pigeons'  nests  in  the  tottering 
garrets  which  overhxmg  the  streets  of  Eome.  Pope's  admi- 
rable imitations  of  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles  had  recently 
appeared,  were  in  every  hand,  and  were  by  many  readers 
thought  superior  to  the  originals.  What  Pope  had  done  for 
Horace,  Johnson  aspired  to  do  for  Juvenal.  The  enterprise 
was  bold,  and  yet  judicious.  For  between  Johnson  and 
Juvenal  there  was  much  in  common,  much  more  certainly 
than  between  Pope  and  Horace. 

Johnson's  London  appeared  without  his  name  in  May  1738. 
He  received  only  ten  guineas  for  this  stately  and  vigorous 
poem:  but  the  sale  was  rapid,  and  the  success  complete. 
A  second  edition  was  required  within  a  week.  Those  small 
critics  who  are  always  desirous  to  lower  established  reputa- 
tions ran  about  proclaiming  that  the  anonymous  satirist  wafi 
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superior  to  Pope  in  Pope's  own  peculiar  department  of  litera- 
ture. It  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  Pope, 
that  he  joined  heartily  in  the  applause  with  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rival  genius  was  welcomed.  He  made  inquiries 
about  the  author  of  London.  Such  a  man,  he  said,  could  not 
long  be  concealed.  The  name  was  soon  discovered;  and 
Pope,  with  great  kindness,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  an 
academical  degree  and  the  mastership  of  a  grammar  school 
for  the  poor  young  poet.  The  attempt  &iled ;  and  Johnson 
remained  a  bookseller's  hack. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  two  men,  the  most  eminent 
writer  of  the  generation  which  was  going  out,  and  the  most 
eminent  writer  of  the  generation  which  was  coming  in,  ever 
saw  each  other.    They  lived  in  very  different  circles,  one 
surrounded  by  dukes  and  earls,  the  other  by  starving  pam- 
phleteers and  indexmakers.    Among  Johnson's  associates  at 
this  time  may  be  mentioned  Boyse,  who,  when  his  shirts 
were  pledged,  scrawled  Latin  verses  sitting  up  in  bed  with 
his  arms  through  two  holes  in  his  blanket ;  who  composed 
very  respectable  sacred  poetry  when  he  was  sober ;  and  who 
was  at  last  run  over  by  a  hackney  coach  when  he  was  drunk : 
Hoole,  suruamed  the  metaphysical  tailor,  who,  instead  of 
attending  to  his  measures,  used  to  trace  geometrical  diagrams 
on  the  board  where  he  sate  cross-legged :  and  the  penitent 
impostor,  George  Psahnanazar,  who,  after  poring  all  day,  in 
a  humble  lodging,  on  the  folios  of  Jewish  rabbis  and  Christian 
fathers,  indulged  himself  at  night  with  literary  and  theological 
conversation  at  an  alehouse  in  the  city.    But  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  persons  with  whom  at  this  time  Johnson 
consorted  was  Richard  Savage,  an  earl's  son,  a  shoemaker's 
apprentice,  who  had  seen  life  in  all  its  forms,  who  had  feasted 
among  blue  ribands  in  Saint  James's  Square,  and  had  lain 
with  fifty  pounds'  weight  of  irons  on  his  legs  in  the  con- 
demned ward  of  Newgate.    This  man  had,  after  many  vicis- 
situdes of  fortime,  sunk  at  last  into  abject  and  hopeless 
poverty.    His  pen  had  failed  him.    His  patrons  had  been 
taken  away  by  death,  or  estranged  by  the  riotous  profusion 
with  which  he  squandered  their  bounty,  and  the  ungrateful 
insolence  with  which  he  rejected  their  advice.    He  now 
lived  by  begg^g.     He  dined  on  venison  and  champagne 
whenever  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  borrow  a  guinea. 
If  his  questing  had  been  unsuccessful,  he  appeased  the  rage 
of  hunger  with  some  scraps  of  broken  meat,  and  lay  down 
to  reft  under  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Grarden  in  warm  weather. 
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and,  in  cold  weather,  as  near  as  he  conld  get  to  the  furnace 
of  a  glass  honse.  Yet,  in  his  misery,  he  was  still  an 
agreeable  companion.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
anecdotes  about  that  gay  and  brilliant  world  bom  which 
he  was  now  an  outcast.  He  had  observed  the  great  men 
of  both  parties  in  hours  of  careless  relaxation,  had  seen  the 
leaders  of  opposition  without  the  mask  of  patriotism,  and 
had  heard  the  prime  minister  roar  with  laughter  and  tell 
stories  not  over  decent.  During  some  months  Savage  lived  in 
the  closest  &miliaritj  with  Johnson ;  and  then  the  friends 
parted,  not  without  tears.  Johnson  remained  in  London  to 
drudge  for  Cave.  Savage  went  to  the  West  of  England,  lived 
there  as  he  hs/i  lived  everywhere,  and,  in  1743,  died,  penniless 
and  heart-broken,  in  Bristol  gaol. 

Soon  after  his  death,  while  the  public  curiosity  was  strongly 
excited  about  his  exiraordinary  character,  and  his  not  less 
extraordinary  adventures,  a  life  of  him  appeared  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  catchpenny  lives  of  eminent  men  which  were 
then  a  staple  article  of  manufacture  in  Grub  Street.  The 
style  was  indeed  deficient  in  ease  and  variety ;  and  the  writer 
was  evidently  too  partial  to  the  Latin  element  of  our  language. 
But  the  little  work,  with  all  its  faults,  was  a  masterpiece. 
No  finer  specimen  of  literary  biography  existed  in  any  lan- 
guage, living  or  dead ;  and  a  discerning  critic  might  have 
confidently  predicted  that  the  author  was  destined  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  English  eloquence. 

The  Life  of  Savage  was  anonymous ;  but  it  was  well  known 
in  literary  circles  that  Johnson  was  the  writer.  During  the 
three  years  which  followed,  he  produced  no  important  work ; 
but  he  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  idle.  The  fiune  of 
his  abilities  and  learning  continued  to  grow.  Warburton 
pronounced  him  a  man  of  parts  and  genius ;  and  the  praise  of 
Warburton  was  then  no  light  thing.  Such  was  Johnson's 
reputation  that,  in  1747,  several  eminent  booksellers  combined 
to  employ  him  in  the  arduous  work  of  preparing  a  Dictionary 
of  ths  English  Language,  in  two  folio  volumes.  The  sum 
which  they  agreed  to  pay  him  was  only  fifteen  hundred 
guineas  ;  and  out  of  this  sum  he  had  to  pay  several  poor  men 
of  letters  who  assisted  him  in  the  humbler  parts  of  his  task. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Dictionary  he  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield.  Chesterfield  had  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  politeness  of  his  manners,  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  taste.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  recently  go- 
verned L^land,  at  a  momentous  conjuncture,  with  eminent 
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firmness,  wisdom,  and  humanity ;  and  he  had  since  become 
SecretaiT'  of  State-  He  received  Johnson's  homage  with  the 
most  winning  affability,  and  requited  it  with  a  few  guineas, 
bestowed  doubtless  in  a  very  gracefdl  manner,  but  was  by 
no  means  desirous  to  see  all  his  carpets  blackened  with  the 
London  mud,  and  his  soups  and  wines  thrown  to  right  and 
left  over  the  gowns  of  fine  ladies  and  the  waistcoats  of  fine 
gentlemen,  by  an  absent,  awkward  scholar,  who  gave  strange 
starts  and  uttered  strange  growls,  who  dressed  like  a  scare- 
crow, and  ate  like  a  cormorant.  During  some  time  Johnson 
continued  to  call  on  his  patron,  but,  after  being  repeatedly 
told  by  the  porter  that  his  lordship  was  not  at  home,  took  the 
hint,  and  ceased  to  present  himself  at  the  inhospitable  door. 

Johnson  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  have  com- 
pleted his  Dictionary  by  the  end  of  1760  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1755  that  he  at  length  gave  his  huge  volumes  to  the  world. 
During  the  seven  years  which  he  passed  in  the  drudgery  of 
penning  definitions  and  marking  quotations  for  transcription, 
he  sought  for  relaxation  in  literary  labour  of  a  more  agreeable 
kind.  In  1749  he  published  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
an  excellent  imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal.  It  is 
in  truth  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  palm  belongs  to  the 
ancient  or  to  the  modem  poet.  The  couplets  iu  which  the 
fidl  of  Wolsey  is  described,  though  lofty  and  sonorous,  are 
feeble  when  compared  with  the  wonderftil  lines  which  bring 
before  us  all  Bome  in  timiult  on  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus, 
the  laurels  on  the  doorposts,  the  white  bull  stalking  towards 
the  Capitol,  the  statues  rolling  down  fix)m  their  pedestals, 
the  flatterers  of  the  disgraced  minister  running  to  see  him 
dragged  with  a  hook  through  the  streets,  and  to  have  a  kick 
at  his  carcase  before  it  is  hurled  into  the  Tiber.  It  must 
be  owned  too  that  in  the  concluding-  passage  the  Christian 
moralist  has  not  made  the  most  of  his  advantages,  and  has 
fidlen  decidedly  short  of  the  sublimity  of  his  Pagan  model. 
On  the  other  hand,  Juvenal's  Hannibal  must  yield  to  John- 
son's Charles ;  and  Johnson's  vigorous  and  pathetic  enumera- 
tion of  the  miseries  of  a  literary  life  must  be  allowed  to  be 
superior  to  Juvenal's  lamentation  over  the  fate  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero. 

For  the  copyright  of  the  Yanity  of  Human  Wishes  Johnson 
veoeived  only  fifteen  g^uineas. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  his  tragedy, 
begun  many  years  before,  was  brought  on  the  stage.  His 
Dttdd  Garrick,  had,  in  1741,  made  his  appearance  on 
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a  hnmble  stage  in  Goodman's  Fields,  had  at  once  risen  to 
the  first  place  among  actors,  and  was  now,  after  several 
years  of  almost  unintermpted  success,  manager  of  Drotj 
Lane  Theatre.  The  relation  between  him  and  his  old  pre- 
ceptor was  of  a  very  singular  kind.  They  repelled  each  other 
strongly,  and  yet  attracted  each  other  slrongly.  Nature  had 
made  them  of  very  different  clay ;  and  circumstances  had  fully 
brought  out  the  natural  peculiarities  of  both.  Sudden  pro- 
sperity had  turned  Garrick's  head.  Continued  adversity  had 
soured  Johnson's  temper.  Johnson  saw  with  more  envy  than 
became  so  great  a  man,  the  villa,  the  plate,  the  china,  the  Brus- 
sels carpet,  which  the  little  mimic  had  got  by  repeating,  with 
grimaces  and  gesticulations,  what  wiser  men  had  written; 
and  the  exquisitely  sensitive  vanity  of  Garrick  was  galled  by 
the  thought  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  applauding 
him,  he  could  obtain  from  one  morose  cynic,  whose  opinion 
it  was  impossible  to  despise,  scarcely  any  compliment  not 
acidulated  with  scorn.  Tet  the  two  Lichfield  men  had  so 
many  early  recollections  in  common,  and  sympathised  with 
each  other  on  so  many  points  on  which  they  sympathised 
with  nobody  else  in  the  vast  population  of  the  capital,  that, 
though  the  master  was  often  provoked  by  the  monkey-like 
impertinence  of  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  by  the  bearish  rude- 
ness of  the  master,  they  remained  friends  till  they  were  parted 
by  death.  Garrick  now  brought  Irene  out,  with  alterations 
sufficient  to  displease  the  author,  yet  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  piece  pleasing  to  the  audience.  The  public,  however, 
listened  with  little  emotion,  but  with  much  civility,  to  five 
acts  of  monotonous  declamation.  After  nine  representations 
the  play  was  withdrawn.  It  is,  indeed,  altogether  unsuited 
to  the  stage,  and,  even  when  perused  in  the  closet,  wiU  be 
found  hardly  worthy  of  the  author.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  of  what  blank  verse  should  be.  A  change  in  the  last 
syllable  of  every  other  line  would  make  the  versification  of 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  closely  resemble  the  versifica- 
tion of  Irene.  The  poet,  however,  cleared  by  his  benefit 
nights,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  copyright  of  his  tragedy,  about 
three  hundred  poimds,  then  a  great  sum  in  his  estimation. 

About  a  year  after  the  representation  of  Irene,  he  began  to 
publish  a  series  of  short  essays  on  morals,  manners,  and 
literature.  This  species  of  composition  had  been  brought  into 
fieifihion  by  the  success  of  the  Tatler,  and  by  the  still  more 
brilliant  success  of  the  Spectator.  A  crowd  of  small  writers 
had  vainly  attempted  to  rival  Addison.   The  Lay  Monastery, 
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iihe  CenBor,  the  Freethinker,  the  Plain  Dealer,  the  Champion, 
and  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  had  had  their  short  day. 
None  of  them  had  obtained  a  permanent  place  in  onr  litera- 
ture ;  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  libraries  of 
tlie  cnrions.  At  length  Johnson  undertook  the  adventure  in 
which  so  many  aspirants  had  failed.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year 
after  the  appearance  of  the  last  number  of  the  Spectator 
appeared  the  first  nimiber  of  the  Bambler.  From  March 
1750  to  March  1752,  this  paper  continued  to  come  out  every 
Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

From  the  first  the  Bambler  was  enthusiastically  admired 
by  a  few  eminent  men.  Bichardson,  when  only  five  numbers 
had  appeared,  pronounced  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
Spectator.  Young  and  Hartley  expressed  their  approbation 
not  less  warmly.  Bubb  Dodington,  among  whose  many  &ult8 
indifference  to  the  claims  of  genius  and  learning  cannot  be 
reckoned,  solicited  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer.  In  conse- 
quence probably  of  the  good  offices  of  Dodington,  who  was 
then  the  confidential  adviser  of  Prince  Frederic,  two  of  his 
Boyal  Highness's  gentlemen  carried  a  gracious  message  to 
the  printing  office,  and  oixlered  seven  copies  for  Leicester 
House.  But  these  overtures  seem  to  have  been  very  coldly 
received.  Johnson  had  had  enough  of  the  patronage  of  the 
great  to  last  him  all  his  life,  and  was  not  disposed  to  haimt 
any  other  door  as  he  had  haunted  the  door  of  Chesterfield. 

By  the  public  the  Bambler  was  at  first  very  coldly  received. 
Though  the  price  of  a  number  was  only  twopence,  the  sale 
did  not  amount  to  five  himdred.  The  profits  were  therefore 
very  small.  But  as  soon  as  the  flying  leaves  were  collected 
and  reprinted  they  became  popular.  The  author  lived  to  see 
thirteen  thousand  copies  spread  over  England  alone.  Sepa- 
rate editions  were  published  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish  markets. 
A  large  party  pronounced  the  style  perfect,  so  absolutely 
perfect  that  in  some  essays  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
writer  himself  to  alter  a  single  word  for  the  better.  Another 
party,  not  less  numerous,  vehemently  accused  him  of  having 
corrupted  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue.  The  best  critics 
admitted  that  his  <Uction  was  too  monotonous,  too  obviously 
artificial,  and  now  and  then  turgid  even  to  absurdity.  But 
^bej  did  justice  to  the  acuteness  of  his  observations  on  morals 
and  majmers,  to  the  constant  precision  and  fi-equent  brilliancy 
ot  his  language,  to  the  weighty  and  magnificent  eloquence 
ot  many  serious  passages,  and  to  the  solemn  yet  pleasing 
luuBOur  of  some  of  the  lighter  papers.   On  the  question  of 
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precedence  between  Addison  and  Johnson,  a  question  wliicb^ 
seventy  years  ago,  was  much  disputed,  posterity  has  pro^ 
nounced  a  decision  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Sir  Boger, 
his  chaplain  and  his  butler,  Will  Wimble  and  Will  Honey- 
comb, the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Journal  of  the  Betired  Citizen, 
the  Everlasting  Club,  the  Dunmow  Flitch,  the  Lores  of 
Hilpah  and  Shalum,  the  Visit  to  the  Exchange,  and  the 
Visit  to  the  Abbey,  are  known  to  everybody.  But  many  men 
and  women,  even  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  are  unacquainted 
with  Squire  Bluster  and  Mrs.  Busy,  Quisquilius  and  Venus- 
tulus,  ihe  Allegory  of  Wit  and  Learning,  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Bevolutions  of  a  Gkuret,  and  the  sad  fate  of  Aningait 
and  Ajut. 

The  last  Bambler  was  written  in  a  sad  and  gloomy  hour. 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  been  given  over  by  the  physicians.  Three 
days  later  she  died.  She  lefb  her  husband  almost  broken- 
hearted. Many  people  had  been  surprised  to  see  aman  of  his 
genius  and  learning  stooping  to  every  drudgery,  and  denying 
himself  almost  every  comfort,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a 
silly,  affected  old  woman  with  superfluities,  which  she  ac- 
cepted with  but  little  gratitude.  But  all  his  affection  had 
been  concentrated  on  her.  He  had  neither  brother  nor  sister, 
neither  son  nor  daughter.  To  him  she  was  beautiful  as  the 
Gunnings,  and  witty  as  Lady  Mary.  Her  opinion  of  hi« 
writings  was  more  important  to  him  than  the  voice  of  the 
pit  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  or  the  judgment  of  the  Monthly 
Review.  The  chief  support  which  had  sustained  him  through 
the  most  arduous  labour  of  his  life  was  the  hope  that  she 
would  enjoy  the  fame  and  the  profit  which  he  anticipated 
from  his  Dictionary.  She  was  gone ;  and  in  that  vast  laby- 
rinth of  streets,  peopled  by  eight  hundred  thousand  human 
beings,  he  was  alone.  Yet  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  set 
himself,  as  he  expressed  it,  doggedly  to  work.  After  three 
more  laborious  years,  the  Dictionary  was  at  leng^  oompleteb 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  this  great  worik  wMi, 
be  dedicated  to  the  eloquent  and  accompliahied  ]ioldmi^4| 
whom  the  prospectus  had  been  addzet8id4.  '  ^'LSiffilflHj^Ub 
value  of  such  a  compliment;  and  mmI^^^^^^^B 
publication  drew  near^  lie  < 
show  of  zealous  and  at  ii 
cious  kindness,  the  prid^t 
Since  the  Rainhlwnt  bdh 
entertained  bja  joniM 
men  of  high  xsiik  and 
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numbers  of  The  World  the  Dictionary  was,  to  use  the  modem 
phrase,  puffed  with  wonderful  skill.  The  writings  of  Johnson 
were  warmly  praised.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  be 
invested  with  the  authority  of  a  Dictator,  nay,  of  a  Pope, 
over  our  language,  and  that  his  decisions  about  the  meaning 
and  the  spelling  of  words  should  be  received  as  final.  His 
two  folios,  it  was  said,  would  of  course  be  bought  by  every- 
body who  could  afford  to  buy  them.  It  was  soon  known  that 
these  papers  were  written  by  Chesterfield.  But  the  just  re- 
sentment of  Johnson  was  not  to  be  so  appeased.  In  a  letter 
written  with  singular  energy  and  dignity  of  thought  and 
language,  he  repelled  the  tardy  advances  of  his  patron.  The 
Dictionary  came  forth  without  a  dedication.  In  the  prefiice 
the  author  truly  declared  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the  great, 
and  described  ihe  difficulties  with  which  he  had  been  left  to 
struggle  so  forcibly  and  pathetically  that  the  ablest  and  most 
malevolent  of  all  the  enemies  of  his  fame.  Home  Tooke,  never 
could  read  that  passage  without  tears. 

The  public,  on  this  occasion,  did  Johnson  full  justice,  and 
something  more  than  justice.  The  best  lexicographer  may 
well  be  content  if  his  productions  are  received  by  the  world 
with  cold  esteem.  But  Johnson's  Dictionary  was  hailed  witli 
an  enthusiasm  such  as  no  similar  work  has  ever  excited.  It 
was  indeed  the  first  dictionary  which  could  be  read  with 
pleasure.  The  definitions  show  so  much  acuteness  of  thought 
and  command  of  language,  and  the  passages  quoted  from 
poets,  divines  and  philosophers  are  so  skilfully  selected,  that 
a  leisure  hour  may  always  be  very  agreeably  spent  in  turning 
over  the  pages.  The  faults  of  the  book  resolve  themselves, 
for  the  most  part,  into  one  great  fault.  Johnson  was  a 
wretched  etymologist.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any 
Teutonic  language  except  English,  which  indeed,  as  he  wrote 
it,  was  scarcely  a  Teutonic  language ;  and  thus  he  was  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  Junius  and  Skinner. 

The  Dictionary,  though  it  raised  Johnson's  fame,  added 
nothing  to  his  pecuniary  means.  The  fifteen  hundred  guineas 
which  the  booksellers  had  agreed  to  pay  him  had  been  ad- 
yanced  and  spent  before  the  last  sheets  issued  from  the  press. 
It  is  painful  to  relate  that,  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year 
which  followed  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  he  was 
anested  and  carried  to  spimging-houses,  and  that  he  was 
twice  indebted  for  his  liberty  to  his  excellent  friend  Bichard- 
8(m.  It  was  still  necessary  for  the  man  who  had  been  formally 
flBlnied  by  the  highest  authority  as  Dictator  of  the  English 
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language  to  supply  his  wants  by  constant  toil.  He  abridged 
bis  Dictionary.  He  proposed  to  bring  oat  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare  by  subscription;  and  many  subscribers  sent  in 
their  names,  and  laid  down  their  money ;  but  he  soon  found 
the  task  so  little  to  his  taste  that  he  turned  to  more  attrac- 
tive employments.  He  contributed  many  papers  to  a  new 
monthly  journal,  which  was  called  the  Literary  Magazine. 
Pew  of  these  papers  have  much  interest ;  but  among  them 
was  the  very  best  thing  that  he  ever  wrote,  a  masterpiece 
both  of  reasoning  and  of  satirical  pleasantry,  the  review  of 
Jenyns's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil. 

In  the  spring  of  1758  Johnson  put  forth  the  first  of  a  series 
of  essays,  entitled  The  Idler.  During  two  years  these  essays 
continued  to  appear  weekly.  They  were  eagerly  read,  widely 
circulated,  and,  indeed,  impudently  pirated,  while  they  were 
still  in  the  original  form,  and  had  a  large  sale  when  collected 
into  volumes.  The  Idler  may  be  described  as  a  second  part 
of  the  Bambler,  somewhat  livelier  and  somewhat  weaker  than 
the  first  part. 

While  Johnson  was  busied  with  his  Idlers,  his  mother,  who 
had  accomplished  her  ninetieth  year,  died  at  Lichfield.  It 
was  long  since  he  had  seen  her ;  but  he  had  not  &iled  to 
contribute  largely,  out  of  his  small  means,  to  her  comfort. 
In  order  to  defray  the  charges  of  her  funeral,  and  to  pay 
some  debts  which  she  had  left,  he  wrote  a  little  book  in  a 
single  week,  and  sent  oflF  the  sheets  to  the  press  witliout 
reading  them  over.  A  hundred  pounds  were  paid  him  for 
the  copyright;  and  the  purchasers  had  great  cause  to  be 
pleased  with  their  bargain ;  for  the  book  was  Basselas. 

The  success  of  Basselas  was  great,  though  such  ladies  as 
Miss  Lydia  Languish  must  have  been  grievously  disappointed 
when  they  foimd  that  the  new  volume  from  ihe  circulating 
library  was  little  more  than  a  dissertation  on  the  author^s 
fiwrourite  theme,  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes ;  that  the 
,f  Al  v'^snil  3  \\as  wH1i(^ut  a  mistress,  and  the  Princess 
and  that  the  story  set  the  hero  and  the 
rwlieiQ  it  bad  taken  them  up.  The  style 
of  idsdoIl  eager  oontroyersy.  The  Monthly 
Beview  and  Ui^  Critiisal  Beview  took  different  sides.  Many 
reoders  pEY>iiamirad  iStm  writer  a  pompous  pedant,  who  would 
iBiiwr  iiAe-  ^l  w  ord  of  two  syllables  where  it  was  possible  to  use 
wn  nl  r-t  ^ix  J  aud  who  could  not  make  a  waiting  woman  relate 
utnitfs  wtthout  balancing  every  noun  with  another 
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fiot  less  zealous,  cited  with  delight  numerous  passages  in 
which  weighty  meaning  was  expressed  with  accuracy  and 
illustrated  with  splendour.  And  both  the  censure  and  the 
praise  were  merited. 

About  the  plan  of  Basselas  little  was  said  by  the  critics ; 
and  yet  the  faults  of  the  plan  might  seem  to  invite  severe 
criticism.  Johnson  has  frequently  blamed  Shakspeare  for 
neglecting  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place,  and  for  ascribing 
to  one  age  or  nation  the  manners  and  opinions  of  another. 
Yet  Shakspeare  has  not  sinned  in  this  way  more  grievously 
than  Johnson.  Basselas  and  Lnlac,  Nekayah  and  Pekuah, 
are  evidently  meant  to  be  Abyssinians  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury :  for  the  Europe  which  Lnlac  describes  is  the  Europe  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  inmates  of  the  Happy  Valley 
talk  familiarly  of  that  law  of  gravitation  which  Newton  disco- 
vered, and  which  was  not  fully  received  even  at  Cambridge 
till  the  eighteenth  century.  What  a  real  company  of  Abys- 
sinians would  have  been  may  be  learned  from  Bruce's  Travels. 
But  Johnson,  not  content  with  turning  filthy  savages,  igno- 
rant of  their  letters,  and  gorged  with  raw  steaks  cut  from 
living  cows,  into  philosophers  as  eloquent  and  enlightened  as 
himself  or  his  friend  Burke,  and  into  ladies  as  highly  accom- 
plished as  Mrs.  Lennox  or  Mrs.  Sheridan,transferred  the  whole 
domestic  system  of  England  to  Egypt.  Into  a  land  of  harems, 
a  land  of  polygamy,  a  land  where  women  are  married  without 
ever  being  seen,  he  introduced  the  flirtations  and  jealousies 
of  our  ball-rooms.  In  a  land  where  there  is  boundless 
liberty  of  divorce,  wedlock  is  described  as  the  indissoluble 
compact.  "A  youth  and  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or 
brought  together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate 
civilities,  go  home,  and  dream  of  each  other.  Such,"  says 
Rasselas,  "  is  the  common  process  of  marriage."  Such  it  may 
have  been,  and  may  still  be,  in  London,  but  assuredly  not  at 
Cairo.  A  writer  who  was  guilty  of  such  improprieties  had 
little  right  to  blame  the  poet  who  made  Hector  quote  Aris- 
totle, and  represented  Julio  Bomano  as  flourishing  in  the 
days  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 

By  such  exertions  as  have  been  described,  Johnson  supported 
himself  till  the  year  1762.  In  that  year  a  great  change  in  his 
cixcnmstances  took  place.  He  had  from  a  child  been  an 
enemy  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  His  Jacobite  prejudices  had 
been  exhibited  with  little  disguise  both  in  his  works  and  in 
his  conversation.  Even  in  his  massy  and  elaborate  Dictionary, 
he  had,  with  a  strange  want  of  taste  and  judgment,  inserted 
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bitter  and  contumelious  reflections  on  the  Whig  party.  The 
excise  which  was  a  favourite  resource  of  Whig  financiers,  he 
had  designated  as  a  hateftil  tax.  He  had  railed  against  the 
commissioners  of  excise  in  language  so  coarse  that  thej  had 
seriously  thought  of  prosecuting  him.  He  had  with  diflBculty 
been  prevented  from  holding  up  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  by  name 
as  an  example  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  renegade."  A 
pension  he  had  defined  as  pay  given  to  a  state  hireling  to  be- 
tray his  country ;  a  pensioner  as  a  slave  of  state  hired  by  a 
stipend  to  obey  a  master.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  the  author 
of  these  definitions  would  himself  be  pensioned.  But  that 
was  a  time  of  wonders.  Greorge  the  Third  had  ascended  the 
throne ;  and  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  disgusted 
nmny  of  the  old  friends  and  conciliated  many  of  the  old  ene- 
mies of  his  house.  The  city  was  becoming  mutinous.  Oxford 
was  becoming  loyal.  Cavendishes  and  Bentincks  were  mur- 
muring. Somersets  and  Wyndhams  were  hastening  to  kiss 
hands.  The  head  of  the  treasury  was  now  Lord  Bute,  who 
was  a  Tory,  and  could  have  no  objection  to  Johnson's  Toryism, 
Bute  wished  to  be  thought  a  patron  of  men  of  letters ;  and 
Johnson  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  one  of  the  most 
needy  men  of  letters  in  Europe.  A  pension  of  three  hundred 
a  year  was  graciously  offered,  and  with  very  little  hesitation 
accepted. 

This  event  produced  a  change  in  Johnson's  whole  way  of 
life.  For  the  first  time  since  his  boyhood  he  no  longer  felt 
the  daily  goad  urging  him  to  the  daily  toil.  He  was  at  liberty, 
after  thirty  years  of  anxiety  and  drudgery,  to  indulge  his  con- 
stitutional indolence,  to  lie  in  bed  till  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  to  sit  up  talking  till  four  in  the  morning,  without  fearing 
either  the  printer's  devil  or  the  sheriff's  officer. 

One  laborious  task  indeed  he  had  bound  himself  to  perform. 
He  had  received  large  siibscriptions  for  his  promised  edition 
of  Shakspeare;  he  had  lived  on  those  subscriptions  during 
some  years ;  and  he  could  not  without  disgrace  omit  to  per- 
form his  part  of  the  contract.  His  friends  repeatedly  exhorted 
him  to  make  an  effort ;  and  he  repeatedly  resolved  to  do  so. 
But,  notwithstanding  their  exhortations  and  his  resolutions, 
month  followed  month,  year  followed  year,  and  nothing  was 
done.  He  prayed  fervently  against  his  idleness ;  he  deter- 
mined, as  often  as  he  received  the  sacrament,  that  he  would 
no  longer  doze  away  and  trifle  away  his  time;  but  the 
spell  xmder  which  he  lay  resisted  prayer  and  sacrament. 
His  private  notes  at  this  time  are  made  up  of  self-re- 
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proaches.  "My  indolence,"  he  wrote  on  Easter  eve  in  1764, 
"  has  snnk  into  grosser  sluggishness.  A  kind  of  strange  ob- 
livion has  overspread  me,  so  that  I  know  not  what  has  be- 
come of  the  last  year."  Easter  1765  came,  and  found  him 
still  in  the  same  state,  "  My  time,"  he  wrote,  "  has  been  nn- 
profitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  that  has  left  nothing 
behind.  My  memory  grows  confused,  and  I  know  not  how 
the  days  pass  over  me."  Happily  for  his  honour,  the  charm 
which  held  him  captive  was  at  length  broken  by  no  gentle  or 
friendly  hand.  He  had  been  weak  enough  to  pay  serious  at- 
tention to  a  story  about  a  ghost  which  haunted  a  house  in 
Cock  Lane,  and  had  actually  gone  himself,  with  some  of  his 
friends,  at  one  in  the  morning,  to  St.  John's  Church,  Clerk- 
enwell,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  commimication  from  the 
perturbed  spirit.  But  the  spirit,  though  adjured  with  all  so- 
lemnity, remained  obstinately  silent;  and  it  soon  appeared 
that  a  naughty  girl  of  eleven  had  been  amusing  herself  by 
making  fools  of  so  many  philosophers.  Churchill,  who,  con- 
fident in  his  powers,  drunk  with  popularity,  and  burning  with 
party  spirit,  was  looking  for  some  man  of  established  fame 
and  Tory  politics  to  insult,  celebrated  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost 
in  three  cantos,  nicknamed  Johnson  Pomposo,  asked  where 
the  book  was  which  had  been  so  long  promised  and  so  libe- 
rally paid  for,  and  directly  accused  the  great  moralist  of 
cheating.  This  terrible  word  proved  effectual ;  and  in  October 
1765  appeared,  after  a  delay  of  nine  years,  the  new  edition 
of  Shakspeare. 

This  publication  saved  Johnson's  character  for  honesty,  but 
added  nothing  to  the  fiune  of  his  abilities  and  learning.  The 
preface,  though  it  contains  some  good  passages,  is  not  in  his 
best  manner.  The  most  valuable  notes  are  those  in  which  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  attentively  he  had  during 
many  years  observed  human  life  and  human  nature.  The 
best  specimen  is  the  note  on  the  character  of  Polonius. 
Nothing  so  good  is  to  be  found  even  in  Wilhelm  Meister's 
admirable  examination  of  Hamlet.  But  here  praise  must  end. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  slovenly,  a  more  worth- 
less, edition  of  any  great  classic.  The  reader  may  turn  over 
play  after  play  without  finding  one  happy  conjectural  emen- 
dation, or  one  ingenious  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  pas- 
sage which  had  baffled  preceding  commentators.  Johnson 
had^  in  his  prospectus,  told  the  world  that  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  because  he  had, 
as  a  kaicographer,  been  imder  the  necessity  of  taking  a  wider 
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view  of  the  English  language  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
That  his  knowledge  of  our  literature  was  extensive  is  indis- 
putable. But,  unfortunately,  he  had  altogether  neglected 
that  very  part  of  our  literature  with  which  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  an  editor  of  Shakspeare  should  be  conversant. 
It  is  dangerous  to  assert  a  negative.  Yet  little  will  be  risked 
by  the  assertion,  that  in  the  two  folio  volumes  of  the 
Engli&h  Dictionary  there  is  not  a  single  passage  quoted  from 
any  dramatist  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  except  Shakspeare  and 
Ben.  Even  from  Ben  the  quotations  are  few.  Johnson  might 
easily,  in  a  few  months,  have  made  himself  well  acquainted 
^th  every  old  play  that  was  extant.  But  it  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  a  necessary  preparation 
ibr  the  work  which  he  had  imdertaken.  He  Would  doubtless 
have  admitted  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  in  a 
man  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  works  of  ^schylus  and 
Euripides  to  publish  an  edition  of  Sophocles.  Yet  he  ven- 
tured to  publish  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  without  having 
•  ever  in  his  life,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  read  a  single  scene 
*of  Massinger,  Ford,  Decker,  Webster,  Marlow,  Beaumont,  or 
Fletcher.  His  detractors  were  noisy  and  scurrilous.  Those 
"who  most  loved  and  honoured  him  had  little  to  say  in  praise 
^f  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duty  of  a 
<eommentator.  He  had,  however,  acquitted  himself  of  a  debt 
which  had  long  lain  heavy  on  his  conscience ;  and  he  sank 
back  into  the  repose  from  which  the  sting  of  satire  had  roused 
him.  He  long  continued  to  live  upon  the  fame  which  he  had 
already  won.  He  was  honoured  by  the  University  of  Oxford 
with  a  Doctor's  degree,  by  the  Royal  Academy  with  a  profes- 
sorship, and  by  the  King  with  an  interview,  in  which  his 
Majesty  most  graciously  expressed  a  hope  that  so  excellent 
a  writer  would  not  cease  to  write.  In  the  interval,  however, 
between  1766  and  1775  Johnson  published  only  two  or  three 
political  tracts,  the  longest  of  which  he  could  have  produced 
in  forty-eight  h6urs,  if  he  had  worked  as  he  worked  on  the 
Life  of  Savage  and  on  Basselas. 

But,  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  his  tongue  was  active. 
The  influence  exercised  by  his  conversation,  directly  upon 
those  with  whom  he  lived,  and  indirectly  on  the  whole  literary 
world,  was  altogether  without  a  parallel.  His  colloquial 
talents  were  indeed  of  the  highest  order.  He  had  strong 
sense,  quick  discernment,  wit,  himiour,  immense  knowledge 
of  literature  and  of  life,  and  an  infinite  store  of  curious  anec* 
dotes.   As  respected  style,  he  spoke  far  better  than  he  wrote* 
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Every  sentence  which  dropped  from  his  lips  was  as  correct  in 
stmctnre  as  the  most  nicely  balanced  period  of  the  Rambler. 
Bnt  in  his  talk  there  were  no  pompous  triads,  and  little  more 
than  a  fair  proportion  of  words  in  osity  and  ation.  All  was 
simplicity,  ease,  and  vigour.  He  uttered  his  short,  weighty, 
and  pointed  sentences  with  a  power  of  voice,  and  a  justness 
and  energy  of  emphasis,  of  which  the  effect  was  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  by  the  rollings  of  his  huge  form,  and 
by  the  asthmatic  gaspings  and  puffings  in  which  the  peals  of 
his  eloquence  generally  ended.  Nor  did  the  laziness  which 
made  him  unwilling  to  sit  down  to  his  desk  prevent  him  from 
giving  instruction  or  entertainment  orally.  To  discuss  ques- 
tions of  taste,  of  learning,  of  casuistry,  in  language  so  exact 
and  so  forcible  that  it  might  have  been  printed  without  the 
alteration  of  a  word,  was  to  him  no  exertion,  but  a  pleasure. 
He  loved,  as  he  said,  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out. 
He  was  ready  to  bestow  the  overflowings  of  his  full  mind  on 
anybody  who  would  start  a  subject,  on  a  fellow-passenger  in 
a  stage  coach,  or  on  the  person  who  sate  at  the  same  table 
with  him  in  an  eating  house.  But  his  conversation  was 
nowhere  so  brilliant  and  striking  as  when  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  few  friends,  whose  abilities  and  knowledge  enabled  them, 
as  he  once  expressed  it,  to  send  him  back  every  ball  that  he 
threw.  Some  of  these,  in  1764,  formed  themselves  into  a 
dub,  which  gradually  became  a  formidable  power  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  letters.  The  verdicts  pronounced  by  this  con- 
clave on  new  books  were  speedily  known  over  all  London,  and 
were  sufficient  to  sell  off  a  whole  edition  in  a  day,  or  to 
condemn  the  sheets  to  the  service  of  the  trunk-maker  and  the 
pastry-cook.  Nor  shall  we  think  this  strange  when  we  con- 
sider what  great  and  various  talents  and  acquirements  met  in 
the  little  fraternity.  Goldsmith  was  the  representative  of 
poetry  and  light  literature,  Reynolds  of  the  arts.  Burke  of 
political  eloquence  and  political  philosophy.  There,  too,  were 
Gibbon,  the  greatest  historian,  and  Jones,  ^e  greatest  linguist, 
of  the  age.  Garrick  brought  to  the  meetings  his  inexhaustible 
pleasantry,  his  incomparable  mimicry,  and  his  consummate 
knowledge  of  stage  effect.  Among  the  most  constant  attend- 
ants were  two  high-bom  and  high-bred  gentlemen,  closely 
boimd  together  by  friendship,  but  of  widely  different  characters 
and  habits ;  Bennet  Langton,  distinguished  by  his  skill  in 
Greek  literature,  by  the  orthodoxy  of  his  opinions,  and  by  the 
MUictity  of  his  life ;  and  Topham  Beauclerk,  renowned  for  his 
matofm,  his  knowledge  of  the  gay  world,  his  &stidious  taste. 
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and  his  sarcastic  wit.  To  predominate  over  such  a  society 
was  not  easy.  Yet  even  over  such  a  society  Johnson  predo- 
minated. Burke  might  indeed  have  disputed  the  supremacy 
to  which  others  were  under  the  necessity  of  submitting.  But 
Burke,  though  not  generally  a  very  patient  listener,  was  con- 
tent to  take  the  second  part  when  Johnson  was  present ;  and 
the  club  itself,  consisting  of  so  many  eminent  men,  is  to  this 
day  popularly  designated  as  Johnson's  Club. 

Among  the  members  of  this  celebrated  body  was  one  to 
whom  it  has  owed  the  greater  part  of  its  celebrity,  yet  who 
was  regarded  with  little  respect  by  his  brethren,  and  had  not 
without  difficulty  obtained  a  seat  among  them.  This  was 
James  Boswell,  a  young  Scotch  lawyer,  heir  to  an  honourable 
name  and  a  fair  estate.  That  he  was  a  coxcomb,  and  a  bore, 
weak,  vain,  pushing,  curious,  garrulous,  was  obvious  to  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  him.  That  he  could  not  reason, 
that  he  had  no  wit,  no  humour,  no  eloquence,  is  apparent 
from  his  writings.  And  yet  his  writings  are  read  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  are  likely  to 
be  read  as  long  a^  the  English  exists,  either  as  a  living  or  as 
a  dead  language.  Nature  had  made  him  a  slave  and  an  idol- 
ater. His  mind  resembled  those  creepers  which  the  botanists 
call  parasites,  and  which  can  subsist  only  by  clinging  round 
the  stems  and  imbibing  the  juices  of  sironger  plants.  He 
must  have  fastened  himself  on  somebody.  He  might  have 
fastened  himself  on  Wilkes,  and  have  become  the  fiercest 
patriot  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society.  He  might  have  fastened 
himself  on  Whitfield,  and  have  become  the  loudest  field 
preacher  among  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  In  a  happy 
hour  he  fastened  himself  on  Johnson.  The  pair  might  seem 
ill  matched.  For  Johnson  had  early  been  prejudiced  against 
Boswell's  country.  To  a  man  of  Johnson's  strong  under- 
standing and  irritable  temper,  the  silly  egotism  and  adulation 
of  Boswell  must  have  been  as  teasing  as  the  constant  buzz  of 
a  fly.  Johnson  hated  to  be  questioned ;  and  Boswell  was 
eternally  catechising  him  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  some- 
times propoimded  such  questions  as  "  What  would  you  do, 
sir,  if  you  were  locked  up  in  a  tower  with  a  baby  ?"  Johnson 
was  a  water-drinker ;  and  Boswell  was  a  wine-bibber,  and 
indeed  little  better  than  a  habitual  sot.  It  was  impossible 
that  there  should  be  perfect  harmony  between  two  such  com- 
panions. Indeed,  the  great  man  was  sometimes  provoked 
into  fits  of  passion  in  which  he  said  things  which  the  small 
man^  during  a  few  hours,  seriously  resented.    Every  quarrel, 
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however,  was  soon  made  up.  During  twenty  years  the  disciple 
continued  to  worship  the  master:  the  master  continued  to 
scold  the  disciple,  to  sneer  at  him,  and  to  love  him.  The  two 
fiiends  ordinarily  resided  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other. 
Boswell  practised  in  the  Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh,  and 
could  pay  only  occasional  visits  to  London.  During  those 
visits  his  chief  business  was  to  watch  Johnson,  to  discover  all 
Johnson's  habits,  to  turn  the  conversation  to  subjects  about 
which  Johnson  was  likely  to  say  something  remarkable,  and 
to  fill  quarto  note  books  with  minutes  of  what  Johnson  had 
said.  In  this  way  were  gathered  the  materials  out  of  which 
was  afterwards  constructed  the  most  interesting  biographical 
work  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  club  began  to  exist,  Johnson  formed  a  con- 
nexion less  important  indeed  to  his  fame,  but  much  more 
important  to  his  happiness,  than  his  connexion  with  Boswell. 
Henry  Thrale,  one  of  the  most  opulent  brewers  in  the  king- 
dom, a  man  of  sound  and  cultivated  understanding,  rigid 
principles,  and  liberal  spirit,  was  married  to  one  of  those 
clever,  kind-hearted,  engaging,  vain,  pert  young  women,  who 
are  perpetually  doing  or  saying  what  is  not  exactly  right,  but 
who,  do  or  say  what  they  may,  are  always  agreeable.  In 
1765  the  Thrales  became  acquainted  with  Johnson ;  and  the 
acquaintance  ripened  fast  into  friendship.  They  were  aston- 
ished and  delighted  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation. 
They  were  flattered  by  finding  that  a  man  so  widely  celebrated 
preferred  their  house  to  any  other  in  London.  Even  the 
peculiarities  which  seemed  to  tmfit  him  for  civilised  society, 
his  gesticulations,  his  rollings,  his  puffings,  his  mutterings, 
the  strange  way  in  which  he  put  on  his  clothes,  the  ravenous 
eagerness  with  which  he  devoured  his  dinner,  his  fits  of 
melancholy,  his  fits  of  anger,  his  frequent  rudeness,  his  occa- 
sional ferocity,  increased  the  interest  which  his  new  associates 
took  in  him.  Tor  these  things  were  the  cruel  marks  left 
behind  by  a  life  which  had  been  one  long  conflict  with  disease 
and  with  adversity.  In  a  vulgar  hack  writer  such  oddities 
would  have  excited  only  disgust.  But  in  a  man  of  genius, 
learning,  and  virtue  their  effect  was  to  add  pity  to  admiration 
and  esteem.  Johnson  soon  had  an  apartment  at  the  brewery 
in  Southwark,  and  a  still  more  pleasant  apartment  at  the 
villa  of  his  friends  on  Streatham  Common.  A  large  part  of 
every  year  he  passed  in  those  abodes,  abodes  which  must 
have  seemed  magnificent  and  luxurious  indeed,  when  com* 
paired  with  the  dens  in  which  he  had  generally  been  lodged. 
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But  his  chief  pleasures  were  derived  from  what  the  astronomer 
of  his  Abyssinian  tale  called  ^Hhe  endearing  elegance  of  female 
friendship."  Mrs.  Thrale  rallied  him,  soothed  him,  coaxed 
him,  and,  if  she  sometimes  provoked  him  by  her  flippancy, 
made  ample  amends  by  listening  to  his  reproofs  with  angelic 
sweetness  of  temper.  When  he  was  diseased  in  body  and  in 
'mind,  she  was  the  most  tender  of  nurses.  No  comfort  that 
wealth  could  purchase,  no  contrivance  that  womanly  ingenuity, 
set  to  work  by  womanly  compassion,  could  devise,  was  wanting 
to  his  sick  room.  He  requited  her  kindness  by  an  affection 
pure  as  the  affection  of  a  father,  yet  delicately  tinged  with  a 
gallantry,  which,  though  awkward,  must  have  been  more 
flattering  than  the  attentions  of  a  crowd  of  the  fools  who 
gloried  in  the  names,  now  obsolete,  of  Buck  and  Maccaroni. 
It  should  seem  that  a  full  half  of  Johnson's  life,  during  about 
sixteen  years,  was  passed  under  the  roof  of  the  Thrales.  He 
accompanied  the  family  sometimes  to  Bath,  and  sometimes  to 
Brighton,  once  to  Wales,  and  once  to  Paris.  But  he  had  at 
the  same  time  a  house  in  one  of  the  narrow  and  gloomy  courts 
on  the  north  of  Fleet  Street.  In  the  garrets  was  his  librar)-, 
a  large  and  miscellaneous  collection  of  books,  falling  to  pieces 
and  begrimed  with  dust.  On  a  lower  floor  he  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  regaled  a  friend  with  a  plain  dinner,  a  veal  pie,  or 
a  leg  of  lamb  and  spinage,  and  a  rice  pudding.  Nor  was  the 
dwelling  uninhabited  during  his  long  absences.  It  was  the 
home  of  the  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  inmates  that 
ever  was  brought  together.  At  the  head  of  the  establishment 
Johnson  had  placed  an  old  lady  named  Williams,  whose  chief 
recommendations  were  her  blindness  and  her  poverty.  But, 
\n  spite  of  her  murmurs  and  reproaches,  he  gave  an  asylum 
to  another  lady  who  was  as  poor  as  herself,  Mrs.  Desmoulins, 
whose  family  he  had  known  many  years  before  in  Staffordshire. 
Boom  was  found  for  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  and 
for  another  destitute  damsel,  who  was  generally  addressed  as 
Miss  Carmichael,  but  whom  her  generous  host  called  Polly. 
An  old  quack  doctor  named  Levett,  who  bled  and  dosed  coal- 
heavers  and  hackney  coachmen,  and  received  for  fees  crusts 
of  bread,  bits  of  bacon,  glasses  of  gin,  and  sometimes  a  little 
copper,  completed  this  strange  menagerie.  All  these  poor 
creatures  were  at  constant  war  with  each  other,  and  with 
Johnson's  negro  servant  Frank.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they 
transferred  their  hostilities  from  the  servant  to  the  master, 
complained  that  a  better  table  was  not  kept  for  them,  and 
railed  or  maundered  till  their  benefactor  was  glad  to  make  his 
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escape  to  Streatham,  or  to  the  Mitre  Tavern.  And  yet  he, 
who  was  generally  the  haughtiest  and  most  irritable  of  man- 
kind, who  was  but  too  prompt  to  resent  anything  which  looked 
like  a  sKght  on  the  part  of  a  purse-proud  bookseller,  or  of 
a  noble  and  powerful  patron,  bore  patiently  from  mendicants, 
who,  but  for  his  bounty,  must  have  gone  to  the  workhouse, 
insults  more  provoking  than  those  for  which  he  had  knocked 
down  Osborne  and  bidden  defiance  to  Chesterfield.  Year 
after  year  Mrs.  WilKams  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  PoUy  and 
Le7et^  continued  to  torment  him  and  to  live  upon  him. 

The  course  of  life  which  has  been  described  was  interrupted 
in  Johnson's  sixty-fourth  year  by  an  important  event.  He 
had  early  read  an  accoimt  of  the  Hebrides,  and  had  been  much 
interested  by  learning  that  there  was  so  near  him  a  land  peo- 
pled by  a  race  which  was  still  as  rude  and  simple  as  in  the 
middle  ages.  A  wish  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
a  state  of  society  so  utterly  unlike  all  that  he  had  ever  seen 
frequently  crossed  his  mind.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  his 
curiosity  would  have  overcome  his  habitual  sluggishness,  and 
his  love  of  the  smoke,  the  mud,  and  the  cries  of  London,  had 
not  Boswell  importuned  him  to  attempt  the  adventure,  and 
oflTered  to  be  his  squire.  At  length,  in  August  1773,  Johnson 
crossed  the  Highland  line,  and  plunged  courageously  into 
what  was  then  considered,  by  most  Englishmen,  as  a  dreary 
and  perilous  wilderness.  After  wandering  about  two  months 
through  the  Celtic  region,  sometimes  in  rude  boats  which  did 
not  protect  him  from  the  rain,  and  sometimes  on  small  shaggy 
ponies  which  could  hardly  bear  his  weight,  he  returned  to  hia 
old  haimts  with  a  mind  fiill  of  new  images  and  new  theories. 
During  the  following  year  he  employed  himself  in  recording 
his  adventures.  About  the  beginning  of  1775,  his  Journey 
to  the  Hebrides  was  published,  and  was,  during  some  weeks, 
the  chief  subject  of  conversation  in  all  circles  in  which  any 
attention  was  paid  to  literature.  The  book  is  still  read  with 
pleasure.  The  narrative  is  entertaining ;  the  speculations, 
whether  sound  or  unsound,  are  always  ingenious ;  and  the 
siyle,  though  too  stiff  and  pompous,  is  somewhat  easier  and 
more  graceful  than  that  of  his  early  writings.  His  prejudice 
against  the  Scotch  had  at  length  become  little  more  than 
matter  of  jest ;  and  whatever  remained  of  the  old  feeling  had 
been  effectually  removed  by  the  kind  and  respectful  hospi- 
tality with  which  he  had  been  received  in  every  part  of  Scot- 
land. It  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  tlmt  an  Oxonian 
T017  should  praise  the  Presbyterian  polity  and  ritual,  or 
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that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  hedgerows  and  parks  of  Eng- 
land should  not  be  struck  by  the  bareness  of  Berwickshire  and 
East  Lothian.  But  even  in  censure  Johnson's  tone  is  not  un- 
friendly.  The  most  enlightened  Scotchmen,  with  Lord  Mans- 
field at  their  head,  were  well  pleased.  But  some  foolish  and 
ignorant  Scotchmen  were  moved  to  anger  by  a  little  unpala- 
table truth  which  was  mingled  with  much  eulogy,  and  assailed 
him  whom  they  chose  to  consider  as  the  enemy  of  their  country 
with  libels  much  more  dishonourable  to  their  country  than 
anything  that  he  had  ever  said  or  written.  They  published 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers,  articles  in  the  magazines,  six- 
penny pamphlets,  five  shilling  books.  One  scribbler  abused 
Johnson  for  being  blear-eyed ;  another  for  being  a  pensioner ; 
a  third  informed  the  world  that  one  of  the  Doctor's  uncles 
had  been  convicted  of  felony  in  Scotland,  and  had  found  that 
there  was  in  that  country  one  tree  capable  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  an  Englishman.  Macpherson,  whose  Fingal  had 
been  proved  in  the  Journey  to  be  an  impudent  forgery^  threat- 
ened to  take  vengeance  with  a  cane.  The  only  effect  of  this 
threat  was  that  Johnson  reiterated  the  charge  of  foi^eiy  in 
the  most  contemptuous  terms,  and  walked  about,  during  some 
time,  with  a  cudgel,  which,  if  the  impostor  had  not  been  too 
wise  to  encounter  it,  would  assuredly  have  descended  upon 
him,  to  borrow  the  sublime  language  of  his  own  epic  poem, 

like  a  hammer  on  the  red  son  of  the  fiimace." 

Of  other  assailants  Johnson  took  no  notice  whatever.  He 
had  early  resolved  never  to  be  drawn  into  controversy ;  and  he 
\dhered  to  his  resolution  with  a  steadfastness  which  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  he  was,  both  intellectually  and 
morally,  of  the  stuff  of  which  controversialists  are  made.  In 
conversation,  he  was  a  singularly  eager,  acute,  and  pertina- 
cious disputant.  When  at  ^  loss  for  good  reasons,  he  had 
recourse  to  sophistry ;  and,  when  heated  by  altercation,  he 
made  unsparing  use  of  sarcasm  and  invective.  But,  when  he 
took  his  pen  in  his  hand,  his  whole  character  seemed  to  be 
changed.  A  hundred  bad  writers  misrepresented  him  and  re- 
viled him  ;  but  not  One  of  the  hundred  could  boast  of  having 
been  thought  by  him  worthy  of  a  refutation,  or  even  of  a  retort. 
The  Kenricks,  Campbells,  MacNicols,  and  Hendersons,  did 
their  best  to  annoy  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  give  them 
importance  by  answering  them.  But  the  reader  will  in  vain 
search  his  works  for  any  allusion  to  Kenrick  or  Campbell,  to 
MacNicol  or  Henderson.    One  Scotchman,  bent  on  vindicat- 
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ing  the  fame  of  Scotch  leaming,  defied  him  to  the  combat  in 
a  detestable  Latin  hexameter. 

"  Mayime,  si  tu  vis,  cupio  contendere  tecxmi." 

Bnt  Johnson  took  no  notice  of  the  challenge.  He  had  learned, 
both  from  his  own  observation  and  frt>m  literary  history,  in 
which  he  was  deeply  read,  that  the  place  of  books  in  the  public 
estimation  is  fixed,  not  by  what  is  written  about  them,  but  by 
what  is  written  in  them ;  and  that  an  author  whose  works  are 
likely  to  live  is  very  unwise  if  he  stoops  to  wrangle  with  de- 
tractors whose  works  are  certain  to  die.  He  always  main- 
tained that  fame  was  a  shuttlecock  which  could  be  kej^t  up 
only  by  being  beaten  back,  as  well  as  beaten  forward,  and 
which  would  soon  fall  if  there  were  only  one  battledore.  No 
saying  was  offcener  in  his  mouth  than  that  fine  apophthegm 
of  Bentley,  that  no  man  was  ever  written  down  but  by 
himself. 

Unhappily,  a  few  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  jour- 
ney to  the  Hebrides,  Johnson  did  what  none  of  his  envious 
assailants  could  have  done,  and  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded 
in  writing  himself  down.  The  disputes  between  England  and 
her  American  colonies  had  reached  a  point  at  which  no  ami- 
cable adjustment  was  possible.  Civil  war  was  evidently  im- 
pending ;  and  the  ministers  seem  to  have  thought  that  the 
eloquence  of  Johnson  might  with  advantage  be  employed  to 
inflame  the  nation  against  the  opposition  here,  and  against 
the  rebels  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He  had  already  written  two 
or  three  tracts  in  defence  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
of  the  government ;  and  those  tracts,  though  hardly  worthy 
of  him,  were  much  superior  to  the  crowd  of  pamphlets  which 
lay  on  the  counters  of  Almon  and  Stockdale.  But  his  Taxa- 
tion No  Tyranny  was  a  pitiable  failure.  The  very  title  was  a 
silly  phrase,  which  can  have  been  recommended  to  his  choice 
by  nothing  but  a  jingling  alliteration  which  he  ought  to  have 
despised.  The  arguments  were  such  as  boys  use  in  debating 
societies.  The  pleasantry  was  as  awkward  as  the  gambols  of 
a  hippopotamus.  Even  Boswell  was  forced  to  own  that,  in 
this  unfortunate  piece,  he  could  detect  no  trace  of  his  master's 
powers.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  strong  faculties 
which  had  produced  the  Dictionary  and  the  Sambler  were 
beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  time  and  of  disease,  and  that 
the  old  man  would  best  consult  his  credit  by  writing  no  more. 

But  this  was  a  great  mistake.  Johnson  had  &iled,  not 
becaiue  his  mind  was  less  vigorous  than  when  he  wrote  Bas- 
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seias  in  the  eyenings  of  a  week,  but  because  he  had  foolishly 
chosen,  or  suffered  others  to  choose  for  him,  a  subject  such  as 
he  would  at  no  time  have  been  competent  to  treat.  He  was 
in  no  sense  a  statesman.  He  never  willingly  read  or  thought 
or  talked  about  afiOurs  of  state.  He  loved  biography,  literary 
history,  the  history  of  manners ;  but  political  history  was  posi- 
tively distasteful  to  him.  The  question  at  issue  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  was  a  question  about  which 
he  had  really  nothing  to  say.  He  failed,  therefore,  aa  the 
greatest  men  must  fail  when  they  attempt  to  do  that  for  which 
they  are  unfit ;  as  Burke  would  have  failed  if  Burke  had  tried 
to  write  comedies  like  those  of  Sheridan ;  as  Beynolds  would 
have  failed  if  Beynolds  had  tried  to  paint  landscapes  like  those 
of  Wilson.  Happily,  Johnson  soon  had  an  opportunity  of 
proving  most  signally  that  his  failure  was  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  intellectual  decay. 

On  Easter  Eve  1777,  some  persons,  deputed  by  a  meettug 
which  consisted  of  forty  of  the  first  booksellers  in  London, 
called  upon  him.  Though  he  had  some  scruples  about  doing 
business  at  that  season,  he  received  his  visitors  with  much 
civility.  They  came  to  inform  hiin  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
Btiglinh  poets,  from  Cowley  downwards,  was  in  contemplation, 
and  to  ask  him  to  furnish  short  biographical  prefaces.  He 
readily  undertook  the  task,  a  task  for  which  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently qualified.  His  knowledge  of  the  literary  history  of 
England  since  the  Bestoration  was  unrivalled.  That  know- 
ledge he  had  derived  partly  from  books,  and  partly  from  sources 
which  had  long  been  closed ;  from  old  Grub  Street  traditions ; 
ftom  the  talk  of  forgotten  poetasters  and  pamphleteers  who 
had  long  been  lying  in  parish  vaults ;  from  the  recollections 
of  inch  men  as  Gilbert  WaJmesley,  who  had  conversed  with 
the  wits  of  Button ;  Gibber,  who  had  mutilated  the  plays  ot 
two  generations  of  dramatists ;  Orrery,  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  society  of  Swifb ;  and  Savage,  who  had  rendered  ser- 
vices of  no  very  honourable  kind  to  Pope.  The  biographer 
therefore  sate  down  to  his  task  with  a  mind  full  of  matter. 
He  had  at  first  intended  to  give  only  a  paragraph  to  every 
minor  poet,  and  only  four  or  five  pages  to  the  greatest  name. 
Bat  the  flood  of  anecdote  and  criticism  overflowed  the  narrow 
channeL  The  work,  which  was  orig^inally  meant  to  consist 
only  of  a  few  sheets,  swelled  into  ten  volumes,  small  volumes, 
\  andnot  closely  printed.  Theflrst  four  appeared  in 
raining  six  in  1781. 

of  the  Poets  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  John* 
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son's  works.  The  narratives  are  as  entertaining  as  any  novel. 
The  remarks  on  life  and  on  human  nature  are  eminently 
shrewd  and  profound.  The  criticisms  are  often  excellent,  and, 
even  when  grossly  and  provokingly  unjust,  well  deserve  to  be 
studied.  For,  however  erroneous  they  may  be,  they  are  never 
silly.  They  are  the  judgments  of  a  mind  trammelled  by  pre- 
jucUce  and  deficient  in  sensibility,  but  vigorous  and  acute. 
They  therefore  generally  contain  a  portion  of  valuable  truth 
which  deserves  to  be  separated  from  the  alloy ;  and,  at  the 
very  worst,  they  mean  something,  a  praise  to  which  much  of 
what  is  called  criticism  in  our  time  has  no  pretensions. 

Savage's  Life  Johnson  reprinted  nearly  as  it  had  appeared 
in  1744.  Whoever,  after  reading  that  life,  will  turn  to  the 
other  lives  will  be  struck  by  the  diflFerence  of  style.  Since 
Johnson  had  been  at  ease  in  his  circumstances  he  had  writ- 
ten little  and  had  talked  much.  When,  therefore,  he,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  resumed  his  pen,  the  mannerism  which  he 
had  contracted  while  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  ela- 
borate composition  was  less  perceptible  than  formerly ;  and 
his  diction  frequently  had  a  colloquial  ease  which  it  had 
formerly  wanted.  The  improvement  may  be  discerned  by  a 
ekiUul  critic  in  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  and  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  escape  the 
notice  of  the  most  careless  reader. 

Among  the  lives  the  best  are  perhaps  those  of  Cowley, 
Dryden,  and  Pope.  The  very  worst  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  of  Gray. 

This  great  work  at  once  became  popular.  There  was,  in- 
deed, much  just  and  much  unjust  censure  :  but  even  those  who 
were  loudest  in  blame  were  attracted  by  the  book  in  spite  of 
themselves.  Malone  computed  the  gains  of  the  publishers  at 
five  or  six  thousand  poimds.  But  the  writer  was  very  poorly 
remunerated.  Intending  at  first  to  write  very  short  prefaces, 
he  had  stipulated  for  only  two  hundred  guineas.  The  book- 
sellers, when  they  saw  how  far  his  performance  had  surpassed 
his  promise,  added  only  another  hundred.  Indeed,  Johnson, 
though  he  did  not  despise,  or  a£Pect  to  despise,  money,  and 
though  his  strong  sense  and  long  experience  ought  to  have 
qualified  him  to  protect  his  own  interests,  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  unskilful  and  unlucky  in  his  literary  bar- 
gains. He  was  generally  reputed  the  first  English  writer  of 
his  time.  Yet  several  writers  of  his  time  sold  their  copy- 
ri^ts  for  sums  such  as  he  never  ventured  to  ask.  To  give  a 
«tegle  instance,  Bobertson  received  four  thousand  five  hun- 
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died  poonds  for  the  History  of  Charles  Y. ;  and  it  is  no 
disiespect  to  the  memory  of  Bobertson  to  say  that  the  His- 
tory of  Charles  Y.  is  both  a  less  yalnable  and  a  less  amusing 
book  than  the  lives  of  the  Poets. 

Johnson  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  The  infirm- 
ities of  age  were  coming  fast  npon  him.  That  inevitable 
event  of  which  he  never  thought  without  horror  was  brought 
near  to  him ;  and  his  whole  life  was  darkened  by  the  shadow 
of  death.  He  had  often  to  pay  the  cruel  price  of  longevity. 
Every  year  he  lost  what  could  never  be  replaced.  The  strange 
dependents  to  whom  he  had  given  shelter,  and  to  whom,  in 
spite  of  their  faults,  he  was  strongly  attached  by  habit, 
dropped  off  one  by  one ;  and,  in  the  silence  of  his  home,  he 
regretted  even  the  noise  of  their  scolding  matches.  The 
kind  and  generous  Thrale  was  no  more ;  and  it  would  have 
been  well  if  his  wife  had  been  laid  beside  him.  But  she 
survived  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  those  who  had  envied 
her,  and  to  draw  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  who  had  loved 
her  beyond  anything  in  the  world  tears  far  more  bitter  than 
he  would  have  shed  over  her  grave.  With  some  estimable 
and  many  agreeable  qualities,  she  was  not  made  to  be  inde- 
pendent. The  control  of  a  mind  more  steadfast  than  her 
own  was  necessary  to  her  respectability.  While  she  was 
restrained  by  her  husband,  a  man  of  sense  and  firmness,  in- 
dulgent to  her  taste  in  trifles,  but  always  the  undisputed 
master  of  his  house,  her  worst  offences  had  been  impertinent 
jokes,  white  lies,  and  short  fits  of  pettishness  ending  in 
sunny  good  humour.  But  he  was  gone ;  and  she  was  left 
an  opulent  widow  of  forty,  with  strong  sensibility,  volatile 
£Etncy,  and  slender  judgment.  She  soon  fell  in  love  with  a 
music-master  from  Brescia,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself  could 
discover  anything  to  admire.  Her  pride,  and  perhaps 
some  better  feelings,  struggled  hard  against  this  degrad- 
ing passion.  But  the  struggle  irritated  her  nerves,  soured 
her  temper,  and  at  length  endangered  her  health.  Conscious 
that  her  choice  was  one  which  Johnson  could  not  approve, 
she  became  desirous  to  escape  from  his  inspection.  Her 
manner  towards  him  changed.  She  was  sometimes  cold  and 
sometimes  petulant.  She  did  not  conceal  her  joy  when  he 
left  Streatham ;  she  never  pressed  him  to  return ;  and,  if  he 
came  unbidden,  she  received  him  in  a  manner  which  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  no  longer  a  welcome  guest.  He  took 
the  very  intelligible  hints  which  she  gave.  He  read,  for  the 
last  time,  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  library 
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which  had  been  formed  by  himself.  In  a  solemn  and  tender 
prayer  he  commended  the  house  and  its  inmates  to  the  Diyine 
protection,  and^  with  emotions  which  choked  his  voice  and 
conynlsed  his  powerful  frame,  left  for  ever  that  beloved  home 
for  the  gloomy  and  desolate  house  behind  Fleet  Street,  where 
the  few  and  evil  days  which  still  remained  to  him  were  to  run 
out.  Here,  in  June  1783,  he  had  a  paratytic  stroke,  &om 
which,  however,  he  recovered,  and  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  at  all  impaired  his  intellectual  faculties.  But  other 
maladies  came  thick  upon  him.  His  asthma  tormented  him 
day  and  night.  Dropsical  symptoms  made  their  appearance. 
While  sinking  under  a  complication  of  diseases,  he  heard 
that  the  woman  whose  friendship  had  been  the  chief  happi- 
ness of  sixteen  years  of  his  life  had  married  an  Italian  fiddler; 
that  all  London  was  crying  shame  upon  her ;  and  that  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  were  filled  with  allusions  to  the 
Ephesian  matron,  and  the  two  pictures  in  Hamlet.  He 
vehemently  said  that  he  would  try  to  forget  her  existence. 
He  never  uttered  her  name.  Every  memorial  of  her  which 
met  his  eye  he  flung  into  the  fire.  She  meanwhile  fled  from 
the  laughter  and  hisses  of  her  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
to  a  lajQd  where  she  was  unknown,  hastened  across  Mount 
Cenis,  and  learned,  while  passing  a  merry  Christmas  of  con- 
certs and  lemonade  parties  at  Milan,  that  the  great  man  with 
whose  name  hers  is  inseparably  associated  had  ceased  to  exist. 

He  had,  in  spite  of  much  mental  and  much  bodily  afflic- 
tion, clung  vehemently  to  life.  The  feeling  described  in  that 
fine  but  gloomy  paper  which  closes  the  series  of  his  Idlers 
seemed  to  grow  stronger  in  him  as  his  last  hour  drew  near. 
He  fancied  that  he  should  be  able  to  draw  his  breath  more 
easily  in  a  southern  climate,  and  would  probably  have  set 
out  for  Home  and  Naples,  but  for  his  fear  of  the  expense  of 
the  journey.  That  expense,  indeed,  he  had  the  means  of  de- 
fraying ;  for  he  had  laid  up  about  two  thousand  pounds,  the 
fruit  of  labours  which  had  made  the  fortune  of  several  pub- 
lishers. But  he  was  imwilling  to  break  in  upon  this  hoard ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  wished  even  to  keep  its  existence  a 
secret.  Some  of  his  friends  hoped  that  the  government 
might  be  induced  to  increase  his  pension  to  six  himdred 
pounds  a  year :  but  this  hope  was  disappointed ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  stand  one  English  winter  more.  That  winter  was 
liis  last.  His  legs  grew  weaker ;  his  breath  grew  shorter  i 
the  iktal  water  gathered  &st,  in  spite  of  incisions  which  he, 
oomgeoos  against  pain,  but  timid  against  death,  urged  his 
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surgeons  to  make  deeper  and  deeper.  Though  the  tender 
care  which  had  mitigated  his  sufferings  during  months  of 
sickness  at  Streatham  was  withdrawn,  he  was  not  left  deso- 
late. The  ablest  physicians  and  surgeons  attended  him,  and 
refused  to  accept  fees  from  him.  Burke  parted  from  him 
with  deep  emotion.  Windham  sate  much  in  the  sick-room, 
arranged  the  pillows,  and  sent  his  own  servant  to  watch  a 
night  hj  the  bed.  Frances  Bumej,  whom  the  old  man  had 
cherished  with  fatherly  kindness,  stood  weeping  at  the  door ; 
while  Langton,  whose  piety  eminently  qualified  him  to  be 
an  adviser  and  comforter  at  such  a  time,  received  the  last 
pressure  of  his  friend's  hand  within.  When  at  length  the 
moment,  dreaded  through  so  many  years,  came  close,  the 
dark  cloud  passed  away  from  Johnson's  mind.  His  temper 
became  unusually  patient  and  gentie ;  he  ceased  to  think 
with  terror  of  death,  and  of  that  which  lies  beyond  death ; 
and  he  spoke  much  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  of  the  propitia- 
tion of  Christ.  In  this  serene  frame  of  mind  he  died  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1784.  He  was  laid,  a  week  later,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  he 
had  been  the  historian, — Cowley  and  Denham,  Dryden  and 
Congreve,  Gray,  Prior,  and  Addison. 

Since  his  death  the  popularity  of  his  works — ^tiie  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  and,  perhaps,  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  ex- 
cepted— ^has  greatly  diminished.  His  Dictionary  has  been 
altered  by  editors  till  it  can  scarcely  be  called  his.  An  allu- 
sion to  hisEambler  or  his  Idler  is  not  readily  apprehended  in 
literary  circles.  The  fame  even  of  Basselas  has  grown  some- 
what dim.  But,  though  the  celebrity  of  the  writings  may 
have  declined,  the  celebrity  of  the  writer,  strange  to  say,  is 
as  great  as  ever.  Boswell's  book  has  done  for  him  more 
than  the  best  of  his  own  books  could  do.  The  memory  of 
other  authors  is  kept  alive  by  their  works.  But  the  memory 
of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  his  works  alive.  The  old  philoso- 
pher is  still  among  us  in  the  brown  coat  with  the  metal  buttons 
and  the  shirt  which  ought  to  be  at  wash,  blinking,  puffing, 
rolling  his  head,  drumming  with  his  fingers,  tearing  his  meat 
like  a  tiger,  and  swallowing  his  tea  in  oceans.  No  human 
ifiing  who  has  been  more  than  seventy  years  in  the  grave  is 
iveU  known  to  us.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  our  inti- 
ila  acquaintance  with  what  he  would  himself  have  called 
006  anfraotuosities  of  his  intellect  and  of  his  temper  serves 
HBDitj  to  strengthen  our  conviction  that  he  was  both  a  great 
waA  a  good  man. 
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WILLIAM  PITT.  (Januaet  1859.) 

William  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, and  of  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  daughter  of  Hester,  Coun- 
tess Temple,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  May,  1759.  The  child 
inherited  a  name  which,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  civilised  world,  and  was  pronounced  by  every 
Englishman  with  pride,  and  by  every  enemy  of  England  with' 
mingled  admiration  and  terror.  During  the  first  year  of  his* 
life,  every  month  had  its  illuminations  and  bonfires,  and  every 
wind  brought  some  messenger  charged  with  joyful  tidings 
and  hostile  standards.  In  Westphalia  the  English  infantry 
won  a  great  battle  which  arrested  the  armies  of  Louis  the 
fifteenth  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  conquest ;  Boscawen  de- 
feated  one  French  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  Hawke  put 
to  flight  another  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  Johnson  took  Nia- 
gara ;  Amherst  took  Ticonderoga ;  Wolfe  died  by  the  most 
enviable  of  deaths  imder  the  walls  of  Quebec ;  Clive  destroyed 
a  Dutch  armament  in  the  Hooghly,  and  established  the  Eng- 
lish supremacy  in  Bengal ;  Coote  routed  Lally  at  Wandewash, 
and  established  the  English  supremacy  in  the  Camatic.  The 
nation,  while  loudly  applauding  the  successful  warriors,  con- 
sidered them  all,  on  sea  and  on  land,  in  Europe,  in  America, 
and  in  Asia,  merely  as  instruments  which  received  their  direc- 
tion from  one  superior  mind.  It  was  the  great  William  Pitt, 
the  great  commoner,  who  had  vanquished  French  marshals  in 
Grermany,  and  French  admirals  on  the  Atlantic;  who  had 
conquered  for  his  country  one  great  empire  on  the  firozen 
shores  of  Ontario,  and  another  imder  the  tropical  sun  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Granges.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  popularity  such  as  he  at  this  time  enjoyed  should  be  per- 
manent. That  popularity  had  lost  its  gloss  before  his  children 
were  old  enough  to  understand  that  their  father  was  a  great 
man.  He  was  at  length  placed  in  situations  in  which  neither 
his  talents  for  administration  nor  his  talents  for  debate  ap- 
peased to  the  best  advantage.  The  energy  and  decision  which 
had  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  direction  of  war  were  not 
needed  in  time  of  peace.   The  lofty  and  spirit-stirring  elo* 
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the  other  an  ambitious  and  nnprinoipled  conspirator.  At 
l&Dgth  the  King,  who  had  been  missing,  reappears,  resumed 
his  power,  and  rewards  the  faithfbl  defender  of  his  rights.  -  A} 
reader  who  should  judge  only  by  internal  evidence  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  the  plaj  was  written  hy  i 
some  Pittite  poetaster  at  the  time  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  ' 
recovery  of  George  the  Third  in  1789. 

The  pleasure  with  which  William's  parents  observed  the 
rapid  development  of  his  intellectual  powers  was  alloyed  by 
apprehensions  about  his  health.  He  shot  up  alarmingly  fast ; 
he  was  often  ill,  and  always  weak ;  and  it  was  feared  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  rear  a  stripling  so  tail,  so  slender,  and 
so  feeble.  Port  wine  was  prescribed  by  his  medical  advisers : 
and  it  is  said  that  he  was,  at  fourteen,  accustomed  to  take  this 
agreeable  physic  in  quantities  which  would,  in  our  abstemious 
age,  be  thought  much  more  than  sufficient  for  any  full-grown 
man.  This  reg^en,  though  it  would  probably  have  killed 
ninety-nine  boys  out  of  a  hundred,  seems  to  have  been  well 
suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  William's  constitution ;  for  at 
fifteen  he  ceased  to  be  molested  by  disease,  and,  though  never 
a  strong  man,  continued,  during  many  years  of  labour  and 
anxiety,  of  nights  passed  in  debate  and  of  summers  passed  in 
London,  to  be  a  tolerably  healthy  one.  It  was  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  that  he  was  not  educated  like 
other  boys  of  the  same  rank.  Almost  all  the  eminent  English 
statesmen  and  orators  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  opposed 
or  allied.  North,  Fox,  Shelbume,  Windham,  Grey,  WeUesley, 
Grenville,  Sheridan,  Canning,  went  through  the  training  of 
great  public  schools.  Lord  Chatham  had  himself  been  a  dis- 
tinguished Etonian ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  distinguished 
Etonian  forgets  his  obligations  to  Eton.  But  William's  in- 
firmities required  a  vigilance  and  tenderness  such  as  could  be 
found  only  at  home.  He  was  therefore  bred  imder  the  pater- 
nal roof.  His  studies  were  superintended  by  a  clergyman 
named  Wilson ;  and  those  studies,  though  often  interrupted 
by  illness,  were  prosecuted  mth  extraordinary  success.  Before 
the  lad  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  his  knowledge  both 
of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  mathematics  was  such  as  very 
few  men  of  eighteen  then  carried  up  to  college.  He  was  there- 
fore sent,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1773,  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
in  thtf  university  of  Cambridge.  So  young  a  student  required 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  care  which  a  college  tutor  be- 
•towB  on  undergraduates.  The  governor,  to  whom  the  direc- 
tkm  of  William's  academical  life  was  confided,  was  a  bachelor 
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ot  arts  named  Pretyman,  who  had  been  senior  wrangler  hi 
the  preceding  year,  and  who,  though  not  a  man  of  prepos- 
sessing appearance  or  brilliant  parts,  was  eminently  acute  and 
laborious,  a  sound  scholar,  and  an  excellent  geometrician.  At 
Cambridge,  Pretyman  was,  during  more  than  two  years,  the 
inseparable  companion,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  com- 
panion, of  his  pupiL  A  close  and  lasting  Mendship  sprang 
up  between  the  pair.  The  disciple  was  able,  before  he  com- 
pleted his  twenty-eighth  year,  to  make  his  preceptor  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  the  preceptor  showed 
his  gratitude  by  writing  a  life  of  the  disciple,  which  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  worst  biographical  work  of  its 
size  in  the  world. 

Pitt,  till  he  graduated,  had  scarcely  one  acquaintance, 
attended  chapel  regularly  morning  and  evening,  dined  every 
day  in  hall,  and  never  went  to  a  single  evening  party.  At 
seventeen,  he  was  admitted,  after  the  bad  fashion  of  those 
times,  by  right  of  birth,  without  any  examination,  to  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts.  But  he  continued  during  some  years 
to  reside  at  college,  and  to  apply  himself  vigorously,  under 
Flrefyman's  direction,  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  while  mixing 
freely  in  the  best  academic  society. 

The  stock  of  learning  which  Pitt  laid  in  during  this  part 
of  his  life  was  certainly  very  extraordinary.  In  feet,  it  was 
aU  that  he  ever  possessed ;  for  he  very  early  became  too  busy 
to  have  any  spare  time  for  books.  The  work  in  which  he 
took  the  greatest  delight  was  Newton's  Principia.  His  liking 
for  mathematics,  indeed,  amounted  to  a  passion,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  instructors,  themselves  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians, required  to  be  checked  rather  than  encouraged. 
The  acuteness  and  readiness  with  which  he  solved  problems 
was  pronounced  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  moderators,  who 
in  those  days  presided  over  the  disputations  in  the  schools, 
and  conducted  the  examinations  of  the  Senate  House,  to  be 
unrivalled  in  the  university.  Nor  was  the  youth's  proficiency 
in  classical  learning  less  remarkable.  In  one  respect,  indeed, 
he  appeared  to  disadvantage  when  compared  with  even  second- 
rate  and  third-rate  men  from  public  schools.  He  had  never, 
while  under  Wilson's  care,  been  in  the  habit  of  composing  in 
the  ancient  languages ;  and  he  therefore  never  acquired  that 
knack  of  versification  which  is  sometimes  possessed  by  clever 
boys  whose  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
Greece  and  Bome  is  very  superficial.  It  would  have  been 
utterly  out  of  his  power  to  produce  such  charming  elegiac 
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lines  as  those  in  which  Welleslej  bade  &rewell  to  Eton,  or 
such  Yirgilian  hexameters  as  those  in  which  Canning  de- 
scribed the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  scholar  has  ever,  at  twenty,  had  a  more  solid 
and  profound  knowledge  of  the  two  great  tongues  of  the  old 
civilised  world.  The  facility  with  which  he  penetrated  the 
meaning  of  the  most  intricate  sentences  in  the  Attic  writers 
astonished  veteran  critics.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  being  in- 
timately a<jquainted  with  all  the  extant  poetry  of  Greece,  and 
was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  mastered  Lycophron's  Cassandra, 
the  most  obscure  work  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  litera- 
ture. This  strange  rhapsody,  the  difficulties  of  which  have 
perplexed  and  repelled  many  excellent  scholars,  "  he  read,** 
says  his  preceptor,  "  with  an  ease  at  jfirst  sight,  which,  if  I 
had  not  witnessed  it,  I  should  have  thought  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  human  intellect." 

To  modem  literature  Pitt  paid  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion. He  knew  no  living  language  except  French;  and 
French  he  knew  very  imperfectly.  With  a  few  of  the  best 
English  writers  he  was  intimate,  particularly  with  Shakspeare 
and  Milton.  The  debate  in  Pandemonium  was,  as  it  well 
deserved  to  be,  one  of  his  favourite  passages ;  and  his  early 
friends  used  to  talk,  long  after  his  death,  of  the  just  empha- 
sis and  the  melodious  cadence  with  which  they  had  heard 
him  recite  the  incomparable  speech  of  Belial.  He  had  in- 
deed been  carefully  trained  from  infancy  in  the  art  of 
managing  his  voice,  a  voice  naturally  clear  and  deep-toned. 
Pia  father,  whose  oratory  owed  no  small  part  of  its  efiEect  to 
that  art,  had  been  a  most  skilful  and  judicious  instructor* 
At  a  later  period,  the  wits  of  Brookes's,  irritated  by  ob- 
serving, night  after  night,  how  powerfully  Pitt's  sonorous 
elocution  fascinated  the  rows  of  coimtry  gentlemen,  re- 
proached him  with  having  been  taught  by  his  dad  on  a 
stool." 

His  education,  indeed,  was  well  adapted  to  form  a  great 
parliamentary  speaker.  One  argument  often  urged  against 
those  classical  studies  which  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  the 
early  life  of  every  gentleman  bred  in  the  south  of  our  island 
IB,  that  they  prevent  him  from  acquiring  a  command  of  his 
mother  tongue,  and  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  mth  a 
youth  of  excellent  parts,  who  writes  Ciceronian  Latin  prose 
and  Horatian  Latin  Alcaics,  but  who  would  find  it  impossible 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  pure,  perspicuous,  and  forcible 
'gngliali-   There  may  perhaps  be  some  truth  in  this  observa- 
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tioiu  Bat  the  dasaioal  studies  of  Pitt  were  earned  on  in  a 
peeoliar  maimer,  and  had  the  effect  of  enriching  his  TSnglish 
tooabnlary,  and  of  making  him  wonderfollj  expert  in  the  art 
q£  oonstracting  correct  English  sentences.  His  practice  was 
to  look  oyer  a  page  or  two  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  meaning,  and  then  to  read  the 
passage  straightforward  into  his  own  language.  This  prac- 
tioe,  begun  under  his  first  teacher  Wilson,  was  continued 
under  PretTman.  Itis  not  strange  that  a  yoxmgman  of  great 
abilities,  who  had  been  exercised  daily  in  this  waj  during 
ten  years,  should  have  acquired  an  almost  unrivalled  power 
of  putting  his  thoughts,  mthout  premeditation,  into  words 
well  selected  and  well  arranged. 

Of  aU  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the  orations  were  those 
on  which  he  bestowed  the  most  minute  examination.  His 
fiEiyourite  employment  was  to  compare  harangues  on  opposite 
aides  of  the  same  question,  to  analyse  them,  and  to  obserre 
which  of  the  arguments  of  the  first  speaker  were  refuted  by 
the  second,  which  were  evaded,  and  which  were  left  xm- 
touched.  Nor  was  it  only  in  books  that  he  at  this  time 
studied  the  art  of  parliamentary  fencing.  When  he  was  at 
home,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  important 
debates  at  Westminster ;  and  he  heard  them,  not  only  with 
interest  and  enjoyment,  but  with  a  close  scientific  attention 
resembling  that  with  which  a  diligent  pupil  at  Guy's 
Hospital  watches  every  turn  of  the  hand  of  a  great  surgeon 
through  a  difficult  operation.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
Pitt,  a  youth  whose  abilities  were  as  yet  known  only  to  his 
own  family  and  to  a  small  knot  of  college  friends,  was  intro- 
duced on  the  steps  of  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
Fox,  who  was  his  senior  by  eleven  years,  and  who  was 
already  the  greatest  debater,  and  one  of  the  greatest  orators, 
that  had  appeared  in  England.  Fox  used  afterwards  to  re- 
late that,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  Pitt  repeatedly  turned 
to  him,  and  said,  But  surely,  Mr.  Fox,  that  might  be  met 
thus ;  or,  "  Yes ;  but  he  lays  himself  open  to  this  retort." 
What  the  particular  criticisms  were  Fox  had  forgotten ;  but 
be  said  that  he  was  much  struck  at  the  time  by  the  precocity 
ct  a  lad  who,  through  the  whole  sitting,  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing <aily  how  all  the  speeches  on  both  sides  could  be  answered* 

One  of  the  young  man's  visits  to  the  House  of  Lords  was 
%  Mid  and  memorable  era  in  his  life.  He  had  not  quite  com- 
jMed  his  nineteenth  year,  when,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1778, 
hb  attended  his  &iher  to  Westminster.  A  great  debate  was 
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expected.  It  was  known  that  France  had  recognised  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States.  The  Dnke  of  Bichmond 
was  about  to  declare  his  opinion  that  all  thought  of  snbjn- 
gating  those  states  ought  to  be  relinquished.  Chatham  had 
always  maintained  that  the  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  country  was  justifiable.  But  he  conceiyed,  very 
erroneously,  tlutt  on  the  day  on  which  their  independence 
should  be  acknowledged  the  greatness  of  iSngland  would  be 
at  an  end.  Though  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
infirmities,  he  determined,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his 
£Eunily,  to  be  in  his  place.  His  son  supported  him  to  a  seat. 
The  excitement  and  exertion  were  too  much  for  the  old  man. 
In  the  yery  act  of  addressing  the  peers,  he  fell  back  in  con- 
yulsions.  A  few  weeks  later  his  corpse  was  borne,  vdth 
gloomy  pomp,  from  the  Painted  Chamber  to  the  Abbey. 
The  favourite  child  and  namesake  of  the  deceased  statesman 
followed  the  coffin  as  chief  mourner,  and  saw  it  deposited  in 
the  transept  where  his  own  was  destined  to  lie. 

His  elder  brother,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  means  suf- 
ficient, and  barely  sufficient,  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage.  The  other  members  of  the  family  were  poorly  pro- 
vided for.  William  had  little  more  than  three  hundred  a 
year.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  follow  a  profession.  He 
had  already  begun  to  eat  his  terms.  In  the  spring  of  1780 
he  came  of  age.  He  then  quitted  Cambridge,  was  called  to 
the  bar,  took  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  joined  the 
western  circuit.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  general  elec- 
tion took  place ;  and  he  ofiEered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  university ;  but  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  It  is 
said  that  the  grave  doctors,  who  then  sate,  robed  in  scarlet, 
on  the  benches  of  Golgotha,  thought  it  great  presumption  in 
so  young  a  man  to  solicit  so  high  a  distinction.  He  was, 
however,  at  the  request  of  a  hereditary  friend,  the  Duke  ot 
Butland,  brought  into  Parliament  by  Sir  James  Lowther  for 
the  borough  of  Appleby. 

Hie  dangers  of  the  country  were  at  that  time  such  as  might 
well  have  disturbed  even  a  constant  mind.  Army  after  army 
had  been  sent  in  vain  against  the  rebellious  colonists  of  North 
America.  On  pitched  fields  of  battle  the  advantage  had  been 
with  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  mother  country.  But  it 
was  not  on  pitched  fields  of  battle  that  the  event  of  such  a 
contest  could  be  decided.  An  armed  nation,  with  hunger 
and  tiie  Atlantic  for  auxiliaries,  was  not  to  be  subjugated. 
MeuKwliile  the  House  of  Bourbon,  humbled  to  tlM  dust  a  few 
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years  before  by  the  genius  and  vigour  of  Chatham,  had  seized 
the  opportunity  of  revenge.  France  and  Spain  were  united 
against  us,  and  had  recently  been  joined  by  Holland.  The 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  for  a  time  lost. 
The  British  flag  had  been  scarcely  able  to  mamtain  itself  in 
the  British  Channel.  The  northern  powers  professed  neu- 
trality ;  but  their  neutrality  had  a  menacing  aspect.  In  the 
East,  Hyder  had  descended  on  the  Camatic,  had  destroyed 
the  little  army  of  Baillie,  and  had  spread  terror  even  to  the 
ramparts  of  Fort  Saint  George.  The  discontents  of  Ireland 
threatened  nothing  less  than  civil  war.  In  England  the 
authority  of  the  government  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point. 
The  King  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  alike  unpopular. 
The  cry  for  parliamentary  reform  was  scarcely  less  loud  and 
vehement  than  in  the  autumn  of  1830.  Formidable  associ- 
ations, headed,  not  by  ordinary  demagogues,  but  by  men  of 
high  rank,  stainless  character,  and  distinguished  ability,  de- 
manded a  revision  of  the  representative  system.  The  |M)pa- 
lace,  emboldened  by  the  impotence  and  irresolution  of  the 
government,  had  recently  broken  loose  from  all  restraint, 
besieged  the  chambers  of  the  legislature,  hustled  peers, 
hunted  bishops,  attacked  the  residences  of  ambassadors, 
opened  prisons,  burned  and  pulled  down  houses.  London 
had  presented  during  some  days  the  aspect  of  a  city  taken 
by  storm  ;  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  form  a  camp  among 
the  trees  of  Saint  James's  Park. 

In  spite  of  dangers  and  difficulties  abroad  and  at  home, 
George  the  Third,  with  a  firmness  which  had  little  affinity 
with  virtue  or  with  wisdom,  persisted  in  his  determination  to 
put  down  the  American  rebels  by  force  of  arms ;  and  his 
ministers  submitted  their  judgment  to  his.  Some  of  them 
were  probably  actuated  merely  by  selfish  cupidity ;  but  their 
chief.  Lord  North,  a  man  of  high  honour,  amiable  temper, 
winning  manners,  lively  wit,  and  excellent  talents  both  for 
business  and  for  debate,  must  be  acquitted  of  all  sordid 
moftives.  He  remained  at  a  post  frpm  which  he  had  long 
nididd  and  had  repeatedly  tried  to  escape,  only  because  he 
bid  not  sufficient  fortitude  to  resist  the  entreaties  and  re- 
ycoaches  of  the  Eing,  who  silenced  all  argimients  by  pas- 
rioptttely  asking  whetiier  any  gentleman,  any  man  of  spirit, 
coiild  have  the  heart  to  desert  a  kind  master  in  the  hour  of 
eztxemity. 

The  opposition  consisted  of  two  parties  which  had  once 
'^n  hostile  to  each  other,  and  which  had  been  very  slowly. 
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and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  veiy  imperfectlj  reconciled,  but 
whicli  at  this  conjuncture  seemed  to  act  together  with  cor- 
diality. The  larger  of  these  parties  consisted  of  the  great 
bodj  of  the  Whig  aristocracy.  Its  head  was  Charles,  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham,  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  and  in 
wealth  and  parliamentary  interest  equalled  by  very  few  of 
the  English  nobles,  but  afflicted  with  a  nervous  timidity 
which  prevented  him  from  taking  a  prominent  part  in  debate. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  adherents  of  Rockingham 
were  led  by  Fox,  whose  dissipated  habits  and  ruined  fortunes 
were  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  but  whose  commanding 
genius,  and  whose  sweet,  generous,  and  aflPectionate  dispo- 
sition, extorted  the  admiration  and  love  of  those  who  most 
lamented  the  errors  of  his  private  life.  Burke,  superior  to 
Pox  in  largeness  of  comprehension,  in  extent  of  knowledge, 
and  in  splendour  of  imagination,  but  less  skilled  in  that  kind 
of  logic  and  in  that  kind  of  rhetoric  which  convince  and 
persuade  great  assemblies,  was  willing  to  be  the  lieatenant 
of  a  yoimg  chief  who  might  have  been  his  son, 

A  smaller  section  of  the  opposition  was  composed  of  the 
old  followers  of  Chatham.  At  their  head  was  William,  Earl 
of  Shelbume,  distinguished  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a 
lover  of  science  and  letters.  With  him  were  leagued  Lord 
Camden,  who  had  formerly  held  the  Great  Seal,  and  whose 
integrity,  ability,  and  constitutional  knowledge  commanded 
the  public  respect ;  Barr^,  an  eloquent  and  acrimonious  de- 
claimer ;  and  Dunning,  who  had  long  held  the  first  place  at 
the  English  bar.  It  was  to  this  party  that  Pitt  was  naturally 
attracted. 

On  the  26th  of  February  1781  he  made  his  first  speech, 
in  favour  of  Burke's  plan  of  economical  reform.  Fox  stood 
up  at  the  same  moment,  but  instantly  gave  way.  The  lofty 
yet  animated  deportment  of  the  young  member,  his  perfect 
self-possession,  the  readiness  with  which  he  replied  to  the 
orators  who  had  preceded  him,  the  silver  tones  of  his  voice, 
the  perfect  structure  of  his  unpremeditated  sentences,  as- 
tonished and  delighted  his  hearers.  Burke,  moved  even  to 
tears,  exclaimed,  It  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block ;  it  is 
the  old  block  itself."  "  Pitt  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Fterliament,"  said  a  member  of  the  opposition  to  Fox.  He 
is  SD  already,^'  answered  Fox,  in  whose  nature  envy  had  no 
place.  It  is  a  curious  fSeu^t,  well  remembered  by  some  who 
were  very  recently  living,  that  soon  after  this  debate  Pitt's 
miBe  was  put  up  by  Fox  at  Brookes's. 
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On  two  sabseqnent  occasions  during  that  session  Pitt  ad- 
dressed the  House,  and  on  both  folly  sustained  the  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  on  his  first  appearance.  In  the  sum- 
mer, after  the  prorogation,  he  again  went  the  western  circuit; 
held  several  briefs,  and  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  was  highly  complimented  by  BuUer  fix>m  the  bench, 
and  by  Dunning  at  the  bar. 

On  the  27th  of  Noyember  the  Parliament  reassembled. 
Only  forty-eight  hours  before  had  arrived  tidings  of  the  sur- 
render of  Comwallis  and  his  army ;  and  it  had  consequently 
been  necessary  to  rewrite  the  royed  speech.  Every  man  in 
the  kingdom,  except  the  £ing,  was  now  convinced  that  it  was 
mere  madness  to  think  of  conquering  the  United  States.  In 
the  debate  on  the  report  of  the  address,  Pitt  spoke  with  even 
more  energy  and  brilliancy  than  on  any  former  occasion.  He 
was  warmly  applauded  by  his  allies ;  but  it  was  remarked 
that  no  person  on  his  own  side  of  the  house  was  so  loud  in 
eulogy  as  Henry  Dundas,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
who  spoke  firom  the  ministerial  ranks.  That  able  and  versa- 
tile politician  distinctly  foresaw  the  approaching  downfall  of 
the  government  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  make  his  own  escape  from  the  ruin.  From  that 
night  dates  his  connexion  mth  Pitt,  a  connexion  which  soon 
became  a  close  intimacy,  and  which  lasted  till  it  was  dis- 
solved by  death. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  Pitt  spoke  in  the  committee  of 
supply  on  the  army  estimates.  Symptoms  of  dissension  had 
begun  to  appear  on  the  Treasury  bench.  Lord  Greorge  Grer- 
maine,  the  Secretary  of  State  who  was  especially  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  war  in  America,  had  held  language 
not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  declarations  made  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Pitt  noticed  the  discrepancy 
with  much  force  and  keenness.  Lord  George  and  Lord  North 
began  to  whisper  together ;  and  Welbore  Ellis,  an  ancient 
placeman  who  had  been  drawing  salary  almost  every  quarter 
since  the  days  of  Henry  Pelham,  bent  down  between  them  to 
put  in  a  word.  Such  interruptions  sometimes  discompose 
veteran  speakers.  Pitt  stopped,  and,  looking  at  the  group, 
•iaid,  with  admirable  readiness,  I  shall  wait  till  Nestor  has 
Wmposed  the  dispute  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles." 
r  After  several  defeats,  or  victories  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
H^Sm,  defeats,  the  ministry  resigned.  The  King,  reluctantly 
Mid  ungraciously,  consented  to  accept  Bockingham  as  first 
minister.    Fox  and  Shelbume  became  Secretaries  of  State. 
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Lord  John  Cavcndishy  one  of  the  most  upright  and  honour- 
able of  men,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Thur- 
low,  whose  abilities  and  force  of  character  had  made  him  the 
dictator  of  the  House  of  Lords,  continued  to  hold  the  great 
seal. 

To  Pitt  was  offered,  through  Shelbume,  the  Vice-Trea- 
surership  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  highly  paid 
places  in  the  gifb  of  the  Crown ;  but  the  ofiEer  was,  without 
hesitation,  declined.  The  young  statesman  had  resolved  to 
accept  no  post  which  did  not  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet :  and,  a  few  days  later,  he  announced  that  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
cabinet  was  then  a  much  smaller  and  more  select  body  than 
at  present.  We  have  seen  cabinets  of  sixteen.  In  the  time 
of  our  grandfathers  a  cabinet  of  ten  or  eleyen  was  thought 
inconveniently  large.  Seven  was  an  usual  number.  Even 
Burke,  who  had  taken  the  lucrative  office  of  paymaster,  was 
not  in  the  cabinet.  Many  therefore  thought  Pitt's  declara- 
tion indecent.  He  himself  was  sorry  that  he  had  made  it. 
The  words,  he  said  in  private,  had  escaped  him  in  the  heat  of 
speaking ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  them  than  he  would 
have  given  the  world  to  recall  them.  They,  however,  did 
him  no  harm  with  the  public.  The  second  William  Pitt,  it 
was  said,  had  shown  that  he  had  inherited  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  genius,  of  the  first.  Li  the  son,  as  in  the  fietrther,  there 
might  perhaps  be  too  much  pride ;  but  there  was  nothing  low 
or  sordid.  It  might  be  called  arrogance  in  a  yoimg  barrister, 
living  in  chambers  on  three  hundred  a  year,  to  refuse  a  salary 
of  five  thousand  a  year,  merely  because  he  did  not  choose  to 
bind  himself  to  speak  or  vote  for  plans  which  he  had  no  share 
in  firaming ;  but  surely  such  arrogance  was  not  very  fax  re- 
moved fix)m  virtue. 

Pitt  gave  a  general  support  to  the  administration  of  Bock- 
ingham,  but  omitted,  in  the  meantime,  no  opportunity  of 
courting  that  Ultra- Whig  party  which  the  persecution  of 
Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election  had  called  into  existence, 
and  which  the  disastrous  events  of  the  war,  and  the  triumph 
of  republican  principles  in  America,  had  made  formidable 
boCh  in  numbers  and  in  temper.  He  supported  a  motion  for 
duntening  the  duration  of  Parliaments.  He  made  a  motion 
fixr  »  committee  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  representflr- 
tioBiy  and,  in  the  speech  by  which  that  motion  was  introduced, 
avowed  himself  the  enemy  of  the  close  boroughs,  the  strong- 
lialdtof  that  corruption  to  which  he  attributed  all  the 
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calamities  of  the  nation,  and  whicli,  as  he  phrased  it  in  one  of 
those  exact  and  sonorous  sentences  of  whicli  he  had  a  bound- 
less command,  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  England  and 
strengthened  with  her  strength,  but  had  not  diminished  with 
her  diminution  or  decayed  with  her  decay.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  supported  by  Fox.  The  motion  was  lost  by  only 
twenty  votes  in  a  house  of  more  than  three  hundred  mem- 
bers. The  reformers  never  again  had  so  good  a  division  till 
the  year  1881. 

The  new  administration  was  strong  in  abilities,  and  was 
more  popular  than  any  administration  which  had  held  office 
since  the  first  year  of  George  the  Third,  but  was  hated  by 
the  King,  hesitatingly  supported  by  the  Parliament,  and  torn 
by  internal  dissensions.  The  Chancellor  was  disliked  and 
distrusted  by  almost  all  his  colleagues.  The  two  Secretaries 
of  State  regarded  each  other  with  no  friendly  feeling.  The 
line  between  their  departments  had  not  been  traced  with  pre- 
cision ;  and  there  were  consequently  jealousies,  encroach- 
ments, and  complaints.  It  was  all  that  Bockingham  could 
do  to  keep  the  peace  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  before  the  cabinet 
had  existed  three  months,  Bockinghant  died. 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion.  Tlie  adherents  of  the  de- 
ceased statesman  looked  on  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  their 
chief.  The  King  placed  Shelbume  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Fox,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and  Burke,  immediately 
resigned  their  offices  ;  and  the  new  prime  minister  was  left  to 
constitute  a  government  out  of  very  defective  materials.  His 
own  parliamentary  talents  were  great ;  but  he  could  not  be 
in  the  place  where  parliamentary  talents  were  most  needed. 
It  was  necessary  to  find  some  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  could  confront  the  great  orators  of  the  opposition ; 
and  Pitt  alone  had  the  eloquence  and  the  courage  which  were 
required.  He  was  offered  the  great  place  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  and  he  accepted  it.  He  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted his  twenty-third  year. 

The  Parliament  was  speedily  prorogued.  During  the  re- 
cess, a  negotiation  for  peace  which  had  been  commenced 
under  Bockingham  was  brought  to  a  successful  termination. 
England  acknowledged  the  independence  of  her  revolted 
colonies ;  and  she  ceded  to  her  European  enemies  some  places 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  the 
terms  which  she  obtained  were  quite  as  advantageous  and 
honourable  as  the  events  of  the  war  entitled  her  to  expect^ 
or  as  she  was  likely  to  obtain  by  persevering  in  a  ocmteit 
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against  immense  odds.  All  her  yital  parts,  all  the  real 
sources  of  her  power,  remained  nninjnred.  She  preserved 
even  her  dignity;  for  she  ceded  to  the  Honse  of  Bourbon 
only  part  of  what  she  had  won  from  that  House  in  previous 
wars.  She  retained  her  Indian  empire  undiminished ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  mightiest  efforts  of  two  great  monarchies,  her 
flag  still  waved  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  Fox,  if  he  had  remained  in 
office,  would  have  hesitated  one  moment  about  concluding  a 
treaty  on  such  conditions.  Unhappily  that  great  and  most 
amiable  man  was,  at  this  crisis,  hurried  by  his  passions  into 
an  error  which  made  his  genius  and  his  virtues,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  almost  useless  to  his  country. 

He  saw  that  the  great  body  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
divided  into  three  parties,  his  own,  that  of  North,  and  that 
of  Shelbume;  that  none  of  those  three  parties  was  large 
enough  to  stand  alone ;  that,  therefore,  unless  two  of  them 
united,  there  must  be  a  miserably  feeble  administration,  or, 
more  probably,  a  rapid  succession  of  miserably  feeble  admin- 
istrations, and  tlus  at  a  time  when  a  strong  government  was 
essential  to  the  prosperity  and  respectability  of  the  nation. 
It  was  then  necessary  and  right  that  there  should  be  a  coa* 
lition.  To  every  possible  coalition  there  were  objections. 
But,  of  all  possible  coalitions,  that  to  which  there  were  the 
fewest  objections  was  imdoubtedly  a  coalition  between  Shel- 
bume and  Fox,  It  would  have  been  generally  applauded  by 
the  followers  of  both.  It  might  have  been  made  mthout  any 
sacrifice  of  public  principle  on  the  part  of  either.  Unhappily, 
recent  bickerings  had  left  in  the  mind  of  Fox  a  profound  dis- 
like and  distrust  of  Shelbume.  Pitt  attempted  to  mediate, 
and  was  authorised  to  invite  Fox  to  return  to  the  service  of 
the  Crown.  "Is  Lord  Shelbume,'*  said  Fox,  "to  remain 
prime  minister?"  Pitt  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  It  is 
impossible  that  I  can  act  under  him,"  said  Fox.  "Then 
negotiation  is  at  an  end,"  said  Pitt;  "for  I  cannot  betray 
him.''  Thus  the  two  statesmen  parted.  They  were  never 
again  in  a  private  room  together. 

As  Fox  and  his  friends  would  not  treat  with  Shelbume, 
nothing  remained  to  them  but  to  treat  with  North.  Thal^ 
fiital  ooEklition  which  is  emphatically  called  "  The  Coalition" 
was  finrmed.  Not  three  quarters  of  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
Vox  and  Borke  had  threatened  North  vdth  impeachment,  and 
luid  described  him,  night  after  night,  as  the  most  arbitrary, 
HiB  most  oormpt,  the  most  incapable  of  ministers.  Thej* 
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now  allied  themselves  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  driFingr^ 
from  office  a  statesman  with  whom  they  caimot  be  said  to 
have  differed  as  to  any  important  question.  Nor  had  they 
even  the  prudence  and  the  patience  to  wait  for  some  occasion 
on  which  they  might,  without  inconsistency,  have  comhined 
with  their  old  enemies  in  opposition  to  the  gOYermnent. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  scandal,  the  great 
orators,  who  had,  during  seven  years,  thundered  against  the 
war,  determined  to  join  with  the  authors  of  that  war  in 
passing  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  peace. 

The  Parliament  met  before  Christmas  1782.  But  it  was 
not  till  January  1783  that  the  preliminary  treaties  were 
signed.  On  the  17th  of  February  they  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Commons.  There  had  been, 
during  some  days,  floating  rumours  that  Fox  and  North  had 
coalesced;  and  tibe  debate  indicated  but  too  clearly  that  those 
rumours  were  not  unfounded.  Pitt  was  suffering  £rom  indis- 
position :  he  did  not  rise  till  his  own  strength  and  that  of  his 
hearers  were  exhausted :  and  he  was  consequently  less  suc- 
cessful than  on  any  former  occasion.  His  admirers  owned 
that  his  speech  was  feeble  and  petulant.  He  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  advise  Sheridan  to  confine  himself  to  a.TnnfnTig 
theatrical  audiences.  This  ignoble  sarcasm  gave  Sheridan 
an  opportunity  of  retorting  with  great  felicity.  "After  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  to-night,"  he  said,  "I  really  feel 
strongly  tempted  to  venture  on  a  competition  with  so  great 
an  artist  as  Ben  Jonson,  and  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  second 
Angry  Boy."  On  a  division,  the  address  proposed  by  the 
supporters  of  the  government  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
sixteen. 

But  Pitt  was  not  a  man  to  be  disheartened  by  a  single 
iGulure,  or  to  be  put  down  by  the  most  lively  repartee. 
When,  a  few  days  later,  the  opposition  proposed  a  resolution 
directly  censuring  the  treaties,  he  spoke  with  an  eloquence, 
energy,  and  dignity,  which  raised  his  fame  and  popularity 
higher  than  ever.  To  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  North  he 
alluded  in  language  which  drew  forth  tumultuous  applause 
from  his  followers.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  this  ill-omened  and  un- 
natural marriage  be  not  yet  consummated,  I  know  of  a  just 
and  lawful  impediment ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  public  weal, 
I  forbid  the  banns." 

The  ministers  were  again  left  in  a  minority;  and  Shel- 
bume  consequently  tendered  his  resignation.  It  was  ac- 
cepted ;  but  the  King  struggled  long  and  hard  before  he 
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Bubmitted  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Fox,  whose  fatdts  he 
detested,  and  whose  high  spirit  and  powerM  intellect  he 
detested  still  more.  The  first  place  at  the  board  of  Treasury 
was  repeatedly  offered  to  Pitt ;  but  the  offer,  though  tempt- 
ing, was  steadfastly  declined.  The  young  man,  whose  judg- 
ment was  as  precocious  as  his  eloquence,  saw  that  his  time 
was  coming,  but  was  not  come,  and  was  deaf  to  royal  im- 
portunities and  reproaches.  His  Majesty,  bitterly  complain- 
ing of  Pitt's  faintheartedness,  tried  to  break  the  coalition. 
Erery  art  of  seduction  was  practised  on  North,  but  in  vain. 
During  several  weeks  the  country  remained  without  a  go- 
vernment. It  was  not  till  all  devices  had  failed,  and  till  the 
aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons  became  threatening,  that 
the  King  gave  way.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  declared 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Thurlow  was  dismissed.  Fox 
and  North  became  Secretaries  of  State,  with  power  osten- 
sibly equal.    But  Fox  was  the  real  prime  minister. 

The  year  was  far  advanced  before  the  new  arrangements 
were  completed;  and  nothing  very  important  was  done  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  Pitt,  now  seated  on  the  oppo- 
sition bench,  brought  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  a 
second  time  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commons.  He 
proposed  to  add  to  the  House  at  once  a  hundred  county 
members  and  several  members  for  metropolitan  districts,  and 
to  enact  that  every  borough  of  which  an  election  committee 
should  report  that  the  majority  of  voters  appeared  to  be  cor- 
rupt should  lose  the  franchise.  The  motion  was  rejected  by 
293  votes  to  149. 

After  the  prorogation,  Pitt  visited  the  Continent  for  the 
first  and  last  time.  His  travelling  companion  was  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  a  young  man  of  his  own  age,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  Parliament  by  an  engaging 
natural  eloquence,  set  off  by  the  sweetest  and  most  exqui- 
sitely modulated  of  human  voices,  and  whose  affectionate 
heart,  caressing  manners,  and  brilliant  wit,  made  him  the 
most  delightful  of  companions,  William  Wilberforce.  That 
was  the  time  of  Anglomania  in  France;  and  at  Paris  the 
0011  of  the  great  Chatham  was  absolutely  hunted  by  men  of 
letters  and  women  of  fashion,  and  forced,  much  against  his 
will,  into  political  disputation.  One  remarkable  saying  which 
dropped  from  him  during  this  tour  has  been  preserved.  A 
French  gentleman  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  immense 
influence  which  Fox,  a  man  of  pleasure,  ruined  by  the  dice- 
box  and  the  turf,  exercised  over  the  English  nation.  You 
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he  aation.    J?'ox  and  J«Jorth  had  com 
^  r.    rhey  ought  to  have  knoi^vn  that  coa 

^•^v..    anie*  which  have  long  been  hostile  cai 
..:«^a  "he  wish  for  coalition  pervades  the  lowe 
^  :  :he  leaders  unite  before  there  is  any  dis 

...vM  iiiu»u^  the  followers,  the  probability  is  tha 
.  uuciuy  in  both  camps,  and  that  the  two  re 

^  5.       Tiisike  a  truce  with  each  other,  in  order  U 

a  Those  by  whom  they  think  that  they  liav< 
Thus  it  was  in  1783.    At  the  beginning  o 
',^^«u  ^eiur*  North  had  been  the  recognised  head  o 
_    ,^ »  ■^Arty,  which,  though  for  a  moment  prostratec 
jk- 9^^«4,t\ms  issue  of  the  American  war,  was  still  a  greai 
^        *       state.    To  him  the  clergy,  the  universities,  anc 
4,^,  ji^j^v  .x)uy  of  country  gentlemen  whose  rallying  cry  was 
v>**vu  4uU  bLiusr/'  had  long  looked  up  with  respect  anc 
box  had,  on  the  other  hand,  been  the  idol  oi 
^  iui*l  of  the  whole  body  of  Protestant  dissenters 

1%^'  ,>MkiCKm  at  once  alienated  the  most  zealous  Tories  fron: 
N^«l^  the  most  sealous  Whigs  from  Fox.  The  Univer- 
9^  v/Xltbcd.  which  had  marked  its  approbation  of  North's 
LH.lbjiltTXr  electing  him  chancellor,  the  city  of  London. 
^^Imofel  httlbtf^a  during  two  and  twenty  years  at  war  with  the 
WW  equally  disgusted.  Squires  and  rectors,  who  had 
^Elteit       frinciples  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  preceding 
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could  pnrify  the  Parliament.  He  was  supported  on  one  side 
by  Archbishop  Markham,  the  preacher  of  divine  right,  and 
by  Jenldnson,  the  captain  of  the  Praetorian  band  of  the  King's 
Mends ;  on  tiie  other  side  by  Jebb  and  Priestley,  Sawbridge 
and  Cartwright,  Jack  Wilkes  and  Home  Tooke.  On  the 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  the  ranks  of 
the  ministerial  majority  were  unbroken ;  and  that  any  states- 
man would  venture  to  brave  such  a  majority  was  thought 
impossible.  No  prince  of  the  Hanoverian  line  had  ever, 
under  any  provocation,  ventured  to  appeal  from  the  repre- 
sentative body  to  the  constituent  body.  The  ministers, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  sullen  looks  and  muttered 
words  of  displeasure  with  which  their  suggestions  were  re- 
ceived in  the  closet,  notwithstanding  the  roar  of  obloquy 
which  was  rising  louder  and  louder  every  day  from  every 
comer  of  the  island,  thought  themselves  secure. 

Such  was  their  confidence  in  their  strength  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Parliament  had  met,  they  brought  forward  a  singularly 
bold  and  original  plan  for  the  government  of  the  British 
territories  in  India.  What  was  proposed  was  that  the  whole 
authority,  which  till  that  time  had  been  exercised  over  those 
territories  by  the  East  India  Company,  should  be  transferred 
to  seven  Commissioners  who  were  to  be  named  by  Parliament, 
and  were  not  to  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  most  intimate  personal  friend  of  Pox, 
was  to  be  chairman  of  this  board ;  and  the  eldest  son  of  North 
was  to  be  one  of  the  members. 

As  soon  as  the  outlines  of  the  scheme  were  known,  all  the 
hatred  which  the  coalition  had  excited  burst  forth  with  an 
astounding  explosion.  The  question  which  ought  undoubtedly 
to  have  been  considered  as  paramount  to  every  other  was, 
whether  the  proposed  change  was  likely  to  be  beneficial  or 
injurious  to  the  thirty  millions  of  people  who  were  subject  to 
the  Company.  But  that  question  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
even  seriously  discussed.  Burke,  who,  whether  right  or 
wrong  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he  came,  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  looking  at  the  subject  in  the  right  point  of  view, 
vainly  reminded  his  hearers  of  that  mighty  population  whose 
daily  rice  might  depend  on  a  vote  of  the  British  Parliament. 
He  spoke,  with  even  more  than  his  wonted  power  of  thought 
and  language,  about  the  desolation  of  Bohilcund,  about  the 
gpoliatioa  dt  Benares,  about  the  evil  policy  which  had  suffered 
the  tanks  of  the  Camatic  to  go  to  ruin ;  but  he  could  scarcelj 
obtain  a  hearing.   The  contending  parties,  to  their  shame  it 
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must  be  said,  would  listen  to  none  but  English  topics.  Out 
of  doors  the  cry  against  the  ministry  was  aknost  universal. 
Town  and  country  were  united.  Corporations  exclaimed 
against  tiie  violation  of  the  charter  of  the  greatest  corpora- 
tion in  the  realm.  Tories  and  democrats  joined  in  pro- 
nouncing the  proposed  board  an  unconstitutional  body.  It 
was  to  consist  of  Fox's  nominees.  The  effect  of  his  bill  was 
to  give,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  him  personally,  whether  in 
office  or  in  opposition,  an  enormous  power,  a  patronage  suf- 
ficient to  counterbalance  the  patronage  of  the  Treasury  and 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  decide  the  elections  for  fifty  boroughs. 
He  knew,  it  was  said,  that  he  was  hateful  alike  to  King 
and  people ;  and  he  had  devised  a  plan  which  would  make 
him  independent  of  botli.  Some  nicknamed  him  Cromwell, 
and  some  Carlo  Ehan.  Wilberforce,  with  his  usual  felicity 
of  expression,  and  with  very  unusual  bitterness  of  feeling, 
described  the  scheme  as  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  coalition, 
as  marked  with  the  features  of  both  its  parents,  the  corrup- 
tion of  one  and  the  violence  of  the  other.  In  spite  of  all 
opposition,  however,  the  bill  was  supported  in  every  stage  by 
great  majorities,  was  rapidly  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the 
Lords.  To  the  general  astonishment,  when  the  second  read- 
ing was  moved  in  the  Upper  House,  the  opposition  proposed 
an  adjournment,  and  carried  it  by  eighty-seven  votes  to 
seventy-nine.  The  cause  of  this  strange  turn  of  fortune  was 
soon  known.  Pitt's  cousin.  Earl  Temple,  had  been  in  the 
royal  closet,  and  had  there  been  authorised  to  let  it  be  known 
that  His  Majesty  would  consider  all  who  voted  for  the  bill  as 
his  enemies.  The  ignominious  commission  was  performed; 
and  instantly  a  troop  of  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  of  Bishops 
who  wished  to  be  translated,  and  of  Scotch  peers  who  wished 
to  be  re-elected,  made  haste  to  change  sides.  On  a  later  day 
the  Lords  rejected  the  bill.  Fox  and  North  were  immediately 
directed  to  send  their  seals  to  the  palace  by  their  Under 
Secretaries ;  and  Pitt  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Tha  general  opinion  was,  that  there  would  be  an  immediate 
lottcm.   But  Pitt  wisely  determined  to  give  the  public 

S'lne  to  gather  strength.    On  this  point  he  differed 
*  Vinmiftn  Temple.    The  consequence  was,  ihat 
lAo  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
idi  imigDBi  his  office  forty-eight  hours  after  he  had 
^iioeepted  it,  and  thus  relieved  the  new  government  from  a 
'  load  of  unpopularity;  for  all  men  of  sense  and  honour. 
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however  strong  might  be  their  dislike  of  the  India  Bill,  dis- 
approved of  the  maimer  in  which  that  bill  had  been  thrown 
out.  Temple  carried  away  with,  him  the  scandal  which  the 
best  fitiends  of  the  new  government  could  not  but  lament. 
The  fiajne  of  the  young  prime  minister  preserved  its  white- 
ness. He  could  declare  with  perfect  truth  that,  if  unconsti- 
tutional machinations  had  been  employed,  he  had  been  no 
party  to  them. 

He  was,  however,  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  indeed,  he  had  a  majority,  nor  could 
any  orator  of  the  opposition  in  that  assembly  be  considei*ed 
as  a  match  for  Thurlow,  who  was  now  again  Chancellor,  or 
for  Camden,  who  cordially  supported  the  son  of  his  old  friend 
Chatham.  But  in  the  other  House  there  was  not  a  single 
eminent  speaker  among  the  official  men  who  sate  roxmd  Pitt. 
His  most  uscfiil  assistant  was  Dundas,  who,  though  he  had 
not  eloquence,  had  sense,  knowledge,  readiness,  and  boldness. 
On  the  opposite  benches  was  a  powerful  majority,  led  by  Fox, 
who  was  supported  by  Burke,  North,  and  Sheridan.  The 
heart  of  the  young  minister,  stout  as  it  was,  almost  died  within 
him.  He  could  not  once  close  his  eyes  on  the  night  which 
followed  Temple's  resignation.  But,  whatever  his  internal 
emotions  might  be,  his  language  and  deportment  indicated 
nothing  but  unconquerable  firmness  and  haughty  confidence 
in  his  own  powers.  His  contest  against  the  House  of  Com- 
mons lasted  from  the  17th  of  December,  1783,  to  the  8th  of 
March,  1784.  In  sixteen  divisions  the  opposition  triumphed. 
Again  and  again  the  King  was  requested  to  dismiss  his 
ministers.  But  he  was  determined  to  go  to  Grermany  rather 
than  yield.  Pitt's  resolution  never  wavered.  The  cry  of 
the  nation  in  his  favour  became  vehement  and  almost  furious. 
Addresses  assuring  him  of  public  support  came  up  daily  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  freedom  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don was  presented  to  him  in  a  gold  box.  He  went  in  state 
to  receive  this  mark  of  distinction.  He  was  simiptuously 
feasted  in  Grocers'  Hall ;  and  the  shopkeepers  of  the  Strand 
and  Fleet  Street  illuminated  their  houses  in  his  honour. 
These  things  could  not  but  produce  an  effect  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament.  The  ranks  of  the  majority  began  to  waver; 
a  few  passed  over  to  the  enemy ;  some  skulked  away ;  many 
were  for  capitulating  while  it  was  still  possible  to  capitulate 
with  the  honours  of  war.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
view  of  forming  an  administration  on  a  wide  basis ;  but  they 
had  Bcaroely  been  opened  when  they  were  closed.    The  oppo- 
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of  doors  the  cry  against  tli-       '  .  . 

m  J        i_  While  the  contest  was  raffing. 

Town  and  country  were         .   ^   ^   ^  r  JTu 

•   1.  ^     •  1         r  xu        sinecure  place  for  life,  worth 
against  me  violation  of  tn»        , ,     ..'^       ,  .   4.,  xx 
V?    .    . ,        ,       rn  •     pxiaUe  with  a  seat  in  the  House 
tion  m  the  realm.    Ton     "^II        •        ±  •i.i.xu 

.  The  wpointment  was  with  the 
nouncmg  the  proposed  Iv       ^b^^^tted  that  he  would 
was  to  consist  of  Fox's  11     •/      1  j  1.      1.1      j  i.-     -r  1. 
X     •        J.  J.        r«         .Mir  could  have  blamed  him  if  he 

to  give,  not  to  the  Crow    u  j   i        u  j 

.  .x2         ::tH»ire  offices  had  alwa^'s  been  de- 

office  or  m  opposition,  VI  J    P  r     •  X 

^  .  .  .  X  u  1  :  nher  enabled  a  few  men  of  emment 
ficient  to  oounterbaJani  ..1    x  r  - 

1.1V  A  J  •  ij—  1 .  mee  to  live  without  an^'  profession, 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  1*  .  ^   -oxi.  • 

„   -         -x  ^  a*  the  service  of  the  state.    Pitt,  in 

He  knew,  it  was  sai^         ^.  v  i*-   j  xv   -d  n  x 

and  neopie-  and  he  S^^®       I^^lls  to 

y^fj   ,  Colonel  Barr^,  a  man  distinguished 

him  independent  of  i-  ^  ,  7,.  ,  ,        rrP  , 

,  1         .  ^  jm  poor  and  afflicted  with  blindness, 

and  some  Carlo  Khp i.-  v  xi.   -d   i  •    v  j 

J,  .  1    .  ^  oeoeion  which  the  Bockingham  ad- 

A  ^^^r*  ."itrtoBime was  saved  to  the  public, 
described  the  Bchen .  .   ,     1?    v        au    xxJ  x- 

V.  J    -xv  XI     "^^r  stroke  ot  pohc>'.    About  treaties, 
as  marked  with  th-  ,    ,    xi  i        1  • 

J.       -  ,      :«tijdk. budgets,  there  will  always  be  room 

tion  of  one  and  ti*  ^  ,    ,  ,  ^  ,  i/xu  x- 

oTiTwisition.  howet^r**&V  *^  appkuded  by  half  the  nation 
opp<»ition,how|^^  But  pecuniary  dis- 

L^!^tt2^^^^  It  is  a  great  thing 

inovedj  three  hundred  a  year  to  be  able  to 

^^T^  vOKilec^  three  thousand  a  year  as  mere  dirt 

^    Z_   •  ttiiiiu  compared  with  the  public  interest  and 

Beventv-nine*  i^Ti^.  1    -^-r  ... 

_  ^    Pitt  had  his  reward.    No  mmister  was 

.  _^libeUed ;  but,  even  when  he  was  known 

.  Iw^h  debt,  when  millions  were  passing 

.      tikUi  the  wealthiest  magnates  of  the  realm 

,u  m  marquisates  and  garters,  his  bitterest 

•Ij^.  to  accuse  him  of  touching  unlawful 

iM  iiarxl  fought  fight  ended.    A  final  remou- 
up  by  Burke  with  admirable  skill,  was  carried 
J  Maix'h  by  a  single  vote  in  a  full  House.  Had 
i^it  bveu  xvpeated,  the  supporters  of  the  coalition 
have  been  in  a  minority.    But  the  supplies 
cttfd ;  the  Mutiny  Bill  had  been  passed ;  and  the 
.  viiu  diseolved. 

larcouAtitueut  bodies  all  over  the  oountr}-  were  in 
tio  on  the  side  of  the  new  government.  A 
Tthe  supporters  of  the  coalition  lost  their 
krd  of  the  Treasury  himself  came  in  at 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His 
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yoimg  Mend,  Wilberforce,  was  elected  knight  of  the  great 
shire  of  York  in  opposition  to  the  whole  influence  of  the 
Fitzwilliams,  CavendisheSy  Dnndases,  and  Sayiles.  In  the 
midst  of  such  triumphs  Pitt  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
He  was  now  the  greatest  subject  ihat  England  had  seen 
during  many  generations.  He  domineered  absolutely  over 
the  cabinet,  and  was  the  favourite  at  once  of  the  Sovereign, 
of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  nation.  His  father  had  never 
been  so  powerful,  nor  Walpole,  nor  Marlborough. 

This  narrative  has  now  reached  a  point,  beyond  which  a 
full  history  of  the  life  of  Pitt  would  be  a  history  of  England, 
or  rather  of  the  whole  civilised  world ;  and  for  such  a  history 
this  is  not  the  proper  place.  Here  a  very  slight  sketch  must 
suffice ;  and  in  that  sketch  prominence  will  be  given  to  such 
points  as  may  enable  a  reader  who  is  abeady  acquainted  with 
the  general  course  of  events  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the 
character  of  the  man  on  whom  so  much  depended. 

If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  of  Pitt's  merits 
and  defects,  we  must  never  forget  that  he  belonged  to  a 
peculiar  class  of  statesmen,  and  that  he  must  be  Iried  by  a 
peculiar  standard.  It  is  not  easy  to  compare  him  &irly  with 
such  men  as  Ximenes  and  Sully,  Bichelieu  and  Oxenstiem, 
John  de  Witt  and  Warren  Hastmgs.  The  means  by  which 
those  politicians  governed  great  communities  were  of  quite  a 
dififerent  kind  from  those  which  Pitt  was  xmder  the  necessity 
of  employing.  Some  talents,  which  they  never  had  any  op- 
portunity of  showing  that  they  possessed,  were  developed  in 
him  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  some  qualities,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  which  they  owe  a  large  part  of  their  fame,  he 
was  decidedly  their  inferior.  They  transacted  business  in 
their  closets,  or  at  boards  where  a  few  confidential  councillors 
sate.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  bom  in  an  age  and  in  a  coxmtry  in 
which  parliamentary  government  was  completely  established ; 
his  whole  training  from  in&ncy  was  such  as  fitted  him  to 
bear  a  part  in  parliamentary  government ;  and,  from  the  prime 
of  his  manhood  to  his  death,  all  the  powers  of  his  vigorous 
mind  were  almost  constantly  exerted  in  the  work  of  parlia- 
mentary government.  He  accordingly  became  the  greatest 
master  of  the  whole  art  of  parliamentary  government  that  has 
ever  existed,  a  greater  than  Montague  or  Walpole,  a  greater 
than  his  fietther  Chatham  or  his  rival  Fox,  a  greater  than 
eittier  of  his  illustrious  successors  Canning  and  FeeL 

Parliamentary  government,  like  every  other  contrivaaoe  of 
wuukf  htm  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.   On  the  ad- 
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vantages  there  is  no  need  to  dilate.  The  history  of  England 
during  the  hundred  and  seventy  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  House  of  Commons  became  the  most  powerM  body 
in  the  state,  her  immense  and  still  growing  prosperity,  her 
freedom,  her  tranquillity,  her  greatness  in  arts,  in  sciences, 
and  in  arms,  her  maritime  ascendency,  the  marvels  of  her 
public  credit,  her  American,  her  African,  her  Australian,  her 
Asiatic  empires,  sufficiently  prove  the  excellence  of  her  in- 
stitutions. But  those  institutions,  though  excellent^  are 
assuredly  not  perfect.  Parliamentary  government  is  go- 
vernment by  speaking.  In  such  a  government,  the  power 
of  speaking  is  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  the  qualities 
which  a  politician  can  possess ;  and  that  power  may  exist, 
in  the  highest  degree,  without  judgment,  without  fortitude, 
without  skill  in  reading  the  characters  of  men  or  the  signs 
of  the  times,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legis- 
lation or  of  political  economy,  and  without  any  skill  in  di- 
plomacy or  in  the  administration  of  war.  Nay,  it  may  well 
happen  that  those  very  intellectual  qualities  which  give  a 
peculiar  charm  to  the  speeches  of  a  public  man  may  be  in- 
compatible with  the  qualities  which  would  fit  him  to  meet  a 
pressing  emergency  with  promptitude  and  firmness.  It  was 
thus  with  Charles  Townshend.  It  was  thus  with  Windham. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  listen  to  those  accomplished  and  inge- 
nious orators.  But  in  a  perilous  crisis  they  would  have  been 
found  far  inferior  in  all  the  qualities  of  rulers  to  such  a  man 
as  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  talked  nonsense,  or  as  William  the 
Silent,  who  did  not  talk  at  all.  When  parliamentary  go- 
vernment is  established,  a  Charles  Townshend  or  a  Windham 
will  almost  alwajrs  exercise  much  greater  influence  than  such 
men  as  the  great  Protector  of  England,  or  as  the  founder  of 
the  Batavian  commonwealth.  In  such  a  government,  parlia- 
mentary talent,  though  quite  distinct  from  the  talents  of  a 
good  executive  or  judicial  officer,  will  be  a  chief  qualification 
for  executive  and  judicial  office.  From  the  Book  of  Dignities 
a  curious  list  might  be  made  out  of  Chancellors  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  equity,  and  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  navigation,  of  Colonial  ministers 
who  could  not  repeat  the  names  of  the  Colonies,  of  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  who  did  not  know  the  difierence  between  funded 
and  unfunded  debt,  and  of  Secretaries  of  the  India  Board  who 
did  not  know  whether  the  Mahrattas  were  Mahometans  or 
Hindoos.  On  these  grounds,  some  persons,  incapable  of  see- 
ing more  than  one  side  of  a  question,  have  pronounced  pajilia- 
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mesniaxj  goyemment  a  positive  evil,  and  have  maintained 
that  the  administration  would  be  greatiy  improved  if  the 
power,  now  exercised  by  a  large  assembly,  were  transferred 
to  a  single  person.  Men  of  sense  will  probably  think  the 
remedy  very  much  worse  than  the  disease,  and  will  be  of 
opinion  that  there  would  be  small  gain  in  exchanging  Charles 
Townshend  and  Windham  for  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  or  the 
poor  slave  and  dog  Steenie. 

Pitt  was  emphatically  the  man  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, the  type  of  his  class,  the  minion,  the  child,  the  spoiled 
child,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  the  House  of  Commons 
he  had  a  hereditary,  an  infantine  love.  Through  his  whole 
boyhood,  the  House  of  Commons  was  never  out  of  his 
thoughts,  or  out  of  the  thoughts  of  his  instructors.  Beciting 
at  his  father's  knee,  reading  Thucydides  and  Cicero  into 
English,  analysing  the  great  Attic  speeches  on  the  Embassy 
and  on  the  Crown,  he  was  constantiy  in  training  for  the  con- 
flicts of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  House  of  Conmions  at  twenty-one.  The  ability 
which  he  had  displayed  in  the  House  of  Commons  made  him 
the  most  powerful  subject  in  Europe  before  he  was  twenty- 
five.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  himself  and  for  his 
country  if  his  elevation  had  been  deferred.  Eight  or  ten 
years,  during  which  he  would  have  had  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  and  reflection,  for  foreign  travel,  for  social 
intercourse  and  firee  exchange  of  thought  on  equal  terms  with 
a  great  variety  of  companions,  would  have  supplied  what, 
without  any  fiiult  on  his  part,  waa  wanting  to  his  powerful 
intellect.  He  had  all  the  knowledge  that  he  could  be  expected 
to  have ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  knowledge  that  a  man  can 
acquire  while  he  is  a  student  at  Cambridge,  and  all  the  know- 
ledge that  a  man  can  acquire  when  he  is  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  stock  of 
general  information  which  he  brought  from  college,  extra- 
ordinary for  a  boy,  was  far  inferior  to  what  Fox  possessed, 
and  beggarly  when  compared  with  the  massy,  the  splendid, 
the  various  treasures  laid  up  in  the  large  mind  of  Burke. 
After  Pitt  became  minister,  he  had  no  leisure  to  learn  more 
than  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  day  which  was 
-pusing  over  him.  What  was  necessary  for  those  purposes 
such  a  man  could  learn  with  littie  difficulty.  He  was  sur- 
xounded  by  experienced  and  able  public  servants.  He 
could  mt  any  moment  command  their  best  assistance.  From 
the  storos  which  they  produced,  his  vigorous  mind  rapidly 
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collected  the  materials  for  a  good  parliamentary  case :  and 
that  was  enough.  Legislation  and  administration  were  witii 
him  secondary  matters.  To  the  work  of  framing  statutes, 
of  negotiating  treaties,  of  organising  fleets  and  armies,  of 
sending  forth  expeditions,  he  gave  only  the  leavings  of  his 
time  and  the  dregs  of  his  fine  intellect.  The  strength  and  sap 
of  his  mind  were  all  drawn  in  a  different  direction.  It  was 
when  the  House  of  Conmions  was  to  be  convinced  and  per- 
suaded that  he  put  forth  all  his  powers. 

Of  those  powers  we  must  form  our  estimate  chiefly  bom 
tradition ;  for  of  all  the  eminent  speakers  of  the  last  age  Pitt 
has  suffered  most  from  the  reporters.  Even  while  he  was  still 
living,  critics  remarked  that  his  eloquence  could  not  be  pre- 
served, that  he  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  They  more 
than  once  applied  to  him  the  sentence  in  which  Tacitus  de- 
scribes the  fitte  of  a  senator  whose  rhetoric  was  admired  in  the 
Augustan  age :  Haterii  canorum  illud  et  profluens  cum  ipso 
simul  ezstinctum  est.''  There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence 
that  nature  had  bestowed  on  Pitt  the  talents  of  a  great  orator ; 
and  those  talents  had  been  developed  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner, first  by  his  education,  and  secondly  by  ike  high  official 
position  to  which  he  rose  early,  and  in  which  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  public  life. 

At  his  first  appearance  in  Parliament  he  showed  himself 
superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  in  command  of  language. 
He  could  pour  forth  a  long  succession  of  round  and  stately 
periods,  without  premeditation,  without  ever  pausing  for  a 
word,  without  ever  repeating  a  word,  in  a  voice  of  silver  clear- 
ness, and  with  a  pronunciation  so  articulate  that  not  a  letter 
was  slurred  over.  He  had  less  amplitude  of  mind  and  less 
richness  of  imagination  than  Burke,  less  ingenuity  than 
Windham,  less  wit  than  Sheridan,  less  perfect  mastery  of 
dialectical  fence,  and  less  of  that  highest  sort  of  eloquence 
which  consists  of  reason  and  passion  fused  together,  than  Fox. 
Yet  the  almost  unanimous  judgment  of  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  listening  to  that  remarkable  race  of  men  placed  Pitt, 
as  a  speaker,  above  Burke,  above  Windham,  above  Sheridan, 
and  not  below  Fox.  His  declamation  was  copious,  polished, 
and  splendid.  In  power  of  sarcasm  he  was  probably  not  sor- 
paaaed  by  any  speaker,  ancient  or  modem  ;  and  of  this 
Ibtmidable  weapon  he  made  merciless  use.  In  two  parts  of 
the  oratorical  art  which  are  of  the  highest  value  to  a  minister 
<xf  state  he  was  singularly  expert.  No  man  knew  better  how 
to  be  luminous  or  how  to  be  obscure.   When  he  wished  to  be 
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onderstoody  he  never  failed  to  make  himself  understood.  He 
could  with  ease  present  to  his  audience,  not  perhaps  an  exact 
or  profound,  but  a  clear,  popular,  and  plausible  view  of  the 
most  extensive  and  complicated  subject.  Nothing  was  out  of 
place ;  nothing  was  forgotten ;  minute  details,  dates,  sums  of 
money,  were  all  faithfully  preserved  in  his  memory.  Even 
intricate  questions  of  finance,  when  explained  by  him,  seemed 
clear  to  the  plainest  man  among  his  hearers.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  explicit, — and  no  man  who 
is  at  the  head  of  affairs  always  wishes  to  be  explicit, — he  had 
a  marvellous  power  of  saying  nothing  in  langimge  which  left 
on  his  audience  the  impression  that  he  had  said  a  great  deal. 
He  was  at  once  the  only  man  who  could  open  a  budget 
without  notes,  and  the  only  man  who,  as  Windham  said,  could 
speak  that  most  elaborately  evasive  and  immeaning  of  human 
compositions,  a  King's  speech,  without  premeditation. 

The  eflFect  of  oratory  will  always  to  a  great  extent  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  orator.  There  perhaps  never  were  two 
speakers  whose  eloquence  had  more  of  what  may  be  called  the 
race,  more  of  the  flavour  imparted  by  moral  qualities,  than  Pox 
and  Pitt.  The  speeches  of  Fox  owe  a  great  part  of  their  charm 
to  that  warmth  and  softness  of  heart,  that  sympathy  with 
human  suffering,  that  admiration  for  everything  great  and 
beautiful,  and  that  hatred  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  which 
interest  and  delight  us  even  in  the  most  defective  reports.  No 
person,  on  the  other  hand,  could  hear  Pitt  without  perceiving 
him  to  be  a  man  of  high,  intrepid,  and  conmianding  spirit, 
proudly  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and  of  his  own  intel- 
lectual superiority,  incapable  of  the  low  vices  of  fear  and  envy, 
but  too  prone  to  feel  and  to  show  disdain.  Pride,  indeed, 
pervaded  the  whole  man,  was  written  in  the  harsh,  rigid  lines 
of  his  face,  was  marked  by  the  way  in  which  he  walked,  in 
which  he  sate,  in  which  he  stood,  and,  above  all,  in  which  he 
bowed.  Such  pride,  of  course,  inflicted  many  wounds.  It 
may  confidently  be  aflSrmed  that  there  cannot  be  foxmd,  in  all 
the  ten  thousand  invectives  written  against  Fox,  a  word  in- 
dicating that  his  demeanour  had  ever  made  a  single  personal 
enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  several  men  of  note  who  had 
been  partial  to  Pitt,  and  who  to  the  last  continued  to  approve 
his  public  conduct  and  to  support  his  administration, 
Chunberland,  for  example,  Boswell,  and  Matthias,  were  so  much 
irritated  by  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  tl.em,  that 
thej  complained  in  print  of  their  wrongs.  But  his  pride, 
though  it  made  him  bitterly  disliked  by  individuals,  inspired 
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the  great  body  of  his  followers  in  F&rliament  and  thronghont 
the  country  with  respect  and  confidence.  They  took  him  at 
his  own  valuation.  They  saw  that  his  self-esteem  was  not  that 
of  an  upstart,  who  was  drunk  with  good  luck  and  with  ap- 
plause,  and  who,  if  fortune  turned,  would  sink  fix>m  arrogance 
into  abject  humility.  It  was  that  of  the  magnanimous  man 
so  finely  described  by  Aristotle  in  the  Ethics,  of  the  man  who 
thinks  himself  worthy  of  great  things,  being  in  truth  worthy. 
It  sprang  from  a  consciousness  of  great  powers  and  great 
virtues,  and  was  never  so  conspicuously  displayed  as  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers  which  would  have  unnerved 
and  bowed  down  any  ordinary  mind.  It  was  closely  connected, 
too,  with  an  ambition  which  had  no  mixture  of  low  cupidity. 
There  was  something  noble  in  the  cynical  disdain  with  which 
the  mighty  minister  scattered  riches  and  titles  to  right  and 
lefb  among  those  who  valued  them,  while  he  spumed  them 
out  of  his  own  way.  Poor  himself,  he  was  surrounded  by 
friends  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  three  thousand,  six  thousand, 
ten  thousand  a  year.  Plain  Mister  himself  he  had  made  more 
lords  than  any  three  ministers  that  had  preceded  him.  The 
garter,  for  which  the  first  dukes  in  the  kingdom  were  con- 
tendiug,  was  repeatedly  offered  to  him,  and  offered  in  vara. 

The  correctness  of  his  private  life  added  much  to  the  dignity 
of  his  public  character.  In  the  relations  of  son,  brother,  uncle, 
master,  friend,  his  conduct  was  exemplary.  In  the  small 
circle  of  his  intimate  associates,  he  was  amiable,  affectionate, 
even  playful.  They  loved  him  sincerely ;  they  regretted  him 
long ;  and  they  would  hardly  admit  that  he  who  was  so  kind 
and  gentle  with  them  could  be  stem  and  haughty  with  others. 
He  indulged,  indeed,  somewhat  too  freely  in  wine,  which  he 
had  early  been  directed  to  take  as  a  medicine,  and  which  use 
had  made  a  necessary  of  life  to  him.  But  it  was  very  seldom 
that  any  indication  of  undue  excess  could  be  detected  in  his 
tones  or  gestures;  and,  in  tmth,  two  bottles  of  port  were 
little  more  to  him  than  two  dishes  of  tea.  He  had,  when  he 
was  first  introduced  into  the  clubs  of  Saint  James's  Street, 
shown  a  strong  taste  for  play  ;  but  he  had  the  pradence  and 
the  resolution  tostop  before  this  taste  had  acquired  the  strength 
of  habit.  Prom  the  passion  which  generally  exercises  the  most 
tyrannical  dominion  over  the  young  he  possessed  an  immunity, 
which  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  his  temperament 
and  partly  to  his  situation.  His  constitution  was  feeble ;  he 
was  very  shy  ;  and  he  was  very  busy.  The  strictness  of  his 
morals  furnished  such  buffoons  as  Peter  Pindar  and  Captain 
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Korrifl  with  an  inezliaastlble  theme  for  merriment  of  no  very 
delicate  kind.  But  the  great  body  of  the  middle  class  of 
Englishmen  conld  not  see  the  joke.  Thej  warmly  praised  the 
young  statesman  for  commanding  his  passions,  and  for  cover- 
ing his  frailties,  if  he  had  frailties,  with  decorous  obscurity^ 
and  would  have  been  very  &r  indeed  from  thinking  better 
of  him  if  he  had  vindicated  himself  from  the  taunts  of  his 
enemies  by  taking  under  his  protection  a  Nancy  Parsons  or  a 
Marianne  Clark. 

No  part  of  the  immense  popularity  which  Pitt  long  enjoyed 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  eidogies  of  wits  and  poets.  It 
might  have  been  naturally  expected  that  a  man  of  genius,  of 
learning,  of  taste,  an  orator  whose  diction  was  often  com- 
pared to  that  of  TuUy,  the  representative,  too,  of  a  great 
university,  would  have  taken  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  befriend- 
ing eminent  writers,  to  whatever  political  party  they  might 
have  belonged.  The  love  of  literature  had  induced  Augustus, 
to  heap  benefits  on  Pompeians,  Somers  to  be  the  protector  of 
nonjurors,  Harley  to  make  the  fortunes  of  Whigs.  But  it 
could  not  move  Pitt  to  show  any  favour  even  to  Pittites.  He 
was  doubtless  right  in  thinking  that,  in  general,  poetry,  his- 
tory and  philosophy  ought  to  be  suffered,  like  calico  and 
cutiery,  to  find  their  proper  price  in  the  market,  and  that  to. 
teach  men  of  letters  to  look  habitually  to  the  state  for  their 
recompense  is  bad  for  the  state  and  bad  for  letters.  As- 
suredly nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  mischievous  than  to 
waste  the  public  money  in  bounties  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing people  who  ought  to  be  weighing  out  grocery  or 
measuring  out  drapery  to  write  bad  or  middling  books.  But, 
though  the  sound  rule  is  that  authors  should  be  left  to  be 
remunerated  by  their  readers,  there  will,  in  every  generation, 
be  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  To  distinguish  these  special 
cases  from  the  mass  is  an  employment  well  worthy  of  the 
jGEumlties  of  a  great  and  accomplished  ruler;  and  Pitt  would 
assuredly  have  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  such  cases. 
While  he  was  in  power,  the  greatest  philologist  of  the  age, 
Mb  own  contemporary  at  Cambridge,  was  reduced  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  the  lowest  literary  drudgery,  and  to  spend  in 
writing  squibs  for  the  Morning  Chronicle  years  to  which  we 
might  have  owed  an  all  but  perfect  text  of  the  whole  tragic 
and  oomic  drama  of  Athens.  The  greatest  historian  of  ^e 
age,  forced  by  poverty  to  leave  his  country,  completed  his  im- 
mortal work  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman.  The  political 
heterodoxy  of  Person,  and  the  reUgious  heterodoxy  of  Gibbon, 
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may  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  the  miniBter  by  whom 
those  eminent  men  were  neglected.   But  there  were  other 
cases  in  which  no  such  excuse  could  be  set  up.    Scarcely  had 
Pitt  obtained  possession  of  unbounded  power  when  an  aged 
writer  of  the  highest  eminence,  who  had  made  very  little  by 
his  writings,  and  who  was  sinking  into  the  grave  under  a 
load  of  infirmities  and  sorrows,  wanted  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  to  enable  him,  during  the  winter  or  two  which  might 
still  remain  to  him,  to  draw  his  breath  more  easily  in  the 
soft  climate  of  Italy.   Not  a  farthing  was  to  be  obtained; 
and  before  Christmas  the  author  of  the  English  Dictionary 
and  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  had  gasped  his  last  in  the  river 
fog  and  coal  smoke  of  Fleet  Street.   A  few  months  after  the 
death  of  Johnson  appeared  the  Task,  incomparably  the  best 
poem  that  any  Englishman  then  livinghad  produced — a  poem, 
too,  which  could  hardly  &il  to  excite  in  a  well  constituted 
mind  a  feeling  of  esteem  and  compassion  for  the  poet,  a  man 
of  genius  and  virtue,  whose  means  were  scanty,  and  whom 
the  most  cruel  of  all  the  calamities  incident  to  humanity  had 
made  incapable  of  supporting  himself  by  vigorous  and  sus- 
tained exertion.   Nowhere  had  Chatham  been  praised  with 
more  enthusiasm,  or  in  verse  more  worthy  of  the  subject, 
than  in  the  Task.   The  son  of  Chatham,  however,  contented 
himself  with  reading  and  admiring  the  book,  and  left  the 
author  to  starve.    The  pension  which,  long  after,  enabled 
poor  Cowper  to  close  his  melancholy  life,  immolested  by  dims 
and  bailiffii,  was  obtained  for  him  by  the  strenuous  kindness 
of  Lord  Spencer.    What  a  contrast  between  the  way  in 
which  Pitt  acted  towards  Johnson  and  the  way  in  which 
Lord  Grey  acted  towards  his  political  enemy  Scott,  when 
Scott,  worn  out  by  misfortune  and  disease,  was  advised  to 
try  the  effect  of  the  Italian  air !    What  a  contrast  between 
the  way  in  which  Pitt  acted  towards  Cowper  and  the  way  in 
which  Burke,  a  poor  man  and  out  of  place,  acted  towards 
Crabbe  !    Even  Dundas,  who  made  no  pretensions  to  literary 
taste,  and  was  content  to  be  considered  as  a  hard-headed  and 
somewhat  coarse  man  of  business,  was,  when  compared  with 
his  eloquent  and  classically  educated  friend,  a  Msecenas  or  a 
Leo.  Dundas  made  Bums  an  exciseman,  with  seventy  poxmds 
a  year ;  and  this  was  more  than  Pitt,  during  his  long  tenure 
of  power,  did  for  the  encouragement  of  letters.    Even  those 
who  may  think  that  it  is,  in  general,  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
government  to  reward  literary  merit  will  hardly  deny  that  a 
government,  which  has  much  lucrative  church  preferment  in 
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its  gift)  is  bound,  in  distributing  that  preferment,  not  to 
overlook  divines  whose  writings  have  rendered  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  But  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  Pitt  that  he  lay  under  any  such  obligation.  All  the  theo- 
logical works  of  all  the  numerous  bishops  whom  he  made 
and  translated  are  not,  when  put  together,  worth  fifty  pages 
of  the  HorsB  Paulinee,  of  the  Natural  Theology,  or  of  the 
View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  But  on  Paley  the 
all-powerful  minister  never  bestowed  the  smallest  benefice. 
Artists  Pitt  treated  as  contemptuously  as  writers.  For  paint- 
ing he  did  simply  nothing.  Sculptors,  who  had  been  selected 
to  execute  monuments  voted  by  Parliament,  had  to  haunt 
the  ante-chambers  of  the  Treasury  during  many  years  before 
they  could  obtain  a  farthing  from  him.  One  of  them,  after 
vainly  soliciting  the  minister  for  payment  during  fourteen 
years,  had  the  courage  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  King, 
and  thus  obtained  tardy  and  ungracious  justice.  Architects  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  employ ;  and  the  worst  that  could 
be  found  seem  to  have  been  employed.  Not  a  single  fine 
public  building  of  any  kind  or  in  any  style  was  erected  during 
his  long  administration.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
no  ruler  whose  abilities  and  attainments  would  bear  any  com- 
parison with  his  has  ever  shown  such  cold  disdain  for  what 
is  excellent  in  arts  and  letters. 

His  first  administration  lasted  seventeen  years.  That  long 
period  is  divided  by  a  strongly  marked  line  into  two  almost 
exactly  equal  parts.  The  first  part  ended  and  the  second 
began  in  the  autumn  of  1792.  Throughout  both  parts  Pitt 
displayed  in  the  highest  degree  the  talents  of  a  parliamentary 
leader.  During  the  first  part  he  was  a  fortunate  and,  in 
many  respects,  a  skilful  administrator.  With  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encounter  during  the  second  part  he  was 
altogether  incapable  of  contending :  but  his  eloquence  and 
his  perfect  mastery  of  the  tactics  of  the  House  of  Commons 
concealed  his  incapacity  from  the  multitude. 

The  eight  years  which  followed  the  general  election  of  1784 
were  as  tranquil  and  prosperous  as  any  eight  years  in  the 
whole  history  of  England.  Neighbouring  nations  which  had 
lately  been  in  arms  against  her,  and  which  had  flattered 
theinselves  that,  in  losing  her  American  colonies,  she  had 
lost  a  chief  source  of  her  wealth  and  of  her  power,  saw,  with 
wonder  and  vexation,  that  she  was  more  wealthy  and  more 
powerfbl  than  ever.  Her  trade  increased.  Her  manufitctures 
flouriahed.    Her  exchequer  was  full  to  overflowing.  Yerj 
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utk'  4'i>u  ^K*xMou«k^ki4ii^)2^iieraU7enter^^  that  the  puMic 
.Urliu  ihou^Ii  laiK'lk  llMik  than  a  third  of  the  debt  which  we 
»io  v\  I  va:  '\  lUk  c«Mv  Vixuild  be  found  too  heavy  for  the  strength 
vi  ih^>  >ui:wu.  iipprehensions might  not  perhaps  hare 

l\va  \uul>  «^tM<i^)  by  reason*  Bat  Pitt  quieted  them  by  a 
.i^ie^<'^  <»  ^Iv"^  i^^^vo«Hlod  in  persuading  first  himself  and  then 
ih^'  aUv»^'  tMl^^U  his  opponents  included,  that  anew  sinking 
■iuivl>  ^\4U\H\  9H>  far  as  it  di£Eered  from  former  sinking  funds, 
^lulv'i^\l  H^'  tho  worse,  would,  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious 
I  v^^v^  |\iMlMt^tion  belonging  to  money,  put  into  the  pocket 
x-l  onniitor  great  sums  not  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of 

U^\4m;i'or.  The  country,  terrified  by  a  danger  which  was 
tu^  \Uu^«i*i  hailed  with  delight  and  boundless  confidence  a 
i\M4u\(;^  whicli  was  no  remedy.  The  minister  was  almost  uni- 
\\v«'«i%lly  t'xtolled  as  the  greatest  of  financiers.  Meanwhile 
Uali  iho  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  found  that  Eng- 
Uiid  wiM  as  formidable  an  antagonist  as  she  had  ever  been. 
k^HkiuM)  had  formed  a  plan  for  reducing  Holland  to  vassalage. 
Hut  Kiigland  interposed ;  and  France  receded.  Spain  inter- 
rupted by  violence  the  trade  of  our  merchants  with  ike  regions 
iioar  the  Oregon.  But  England  armed;  and  Spain  receded. 
Within  the  island  there  was  profound  tranquillity.  The  Eing 
was,  for  the  first  time,  popular.  Dming  the  twenty-three 
voarH  which  had  followed  his  accession  he  had  not  been  loved 
by  Ills  subjects.  His  domestic  virtues  were  acknowledged. 
But  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  good  qualities  by  which 
he  was  distinguished  in  private  life  were  wanting  to  his  poli- 
tical character.  As  a  Sovereign,  he  was  resentful,  unfor- 
giving, stubborn,  cunning.  Under  his  rule  the  country  had 
Hustained  cruel  disgraces  and  disasters;  and  every  one  of 
those  disgraces  and  disasters  was  imputed  to  his  strong  an- 
tipathies, and  to  his  perverse  obstinacy  in  the  wrong.  One 
statesman  after  another  complained  that  he  had  been  induced 
by  royal  caresses,  entreaties,  and  promises,  to  undertake  the 
direct  ion  of  affairs  at  a  difficult  conjuncture,  and  that,  as  soon 
as  he  had,  not  witliout  sullying  his  fame  and  alienating  his 
best  friends,  served  the  turn  for  which  he  was  wanted,  his 
migratoful  master  began  to  intrigue  agamst  him,  and  to 
cauvuHH  against  him.  Urenville,  Bockingham,  Chatham, 
men  of  widely  different  characters,  but  all  tliree  upright  and 
high-spirited,  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  Prince  under  whom 
they  hail  successively  held  tlie  highest  place  in  the  government 
was  one  of  the  most  insincere  of  mankind.  His  confidence 
was  reposed,  they  said,  not  in  those  known  and  i*e8j>onsible 
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oounsellors  to  whom  lie  had  delivered  the  seals  of  office,  but 
in  secret  advisers  who  stole  up  the  back  stairs  into  his  closet. 
In  Parliament,  his  ministers,  while  defending  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  opposition  in  front,  were  perpeta- 
allj,  at  his  instigation,  assailed  on  the  flank  or  in  the  rear 
by  a  vile  band  of  mercenaries  who  called  themselves  his 
friends.  These  men  constantly,  while  in  possession  of  lucra- 
tive places  in  his  service,  spoke  and  voted  against  bills  which 
he  had  authorised  the  Pbrst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  bring  in.  But  from  the  day  on  which 
Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  there  was  an  end  of 
secret  influence.  His  haughty  and  aspiring  spirit  was  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  mere  show  of  power.  Any  attempt  to 
undermine  him  at  Court,  any  mutinous  movement  among  his 
followers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  certain  to  be  at 
once  put  down.  He  had  only  to  tender  his  resignation ;  and 
he  could  dictate  his  own  terms.  For  he,  and  he  alone,  stood 
between  the  King  and  the  Coalition.  He  was  therefore  little 
less  than  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  nation  loudly  applauded 
the  King  for  having  the  wisdom  to  repose  entire  confidence 
in  so  excellent  a  minister.  His  Majesty's  private  virtues 
now  began  to  produce  their  full  effect.  He  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  model  of  a  respectable  country  gentleman, 
honest,  good-natured,  sober,  religious.  He  rose  early:  he 
dined  temperately :  he  was  strictly  faithful  to  his  wife :  he 
never  missed  church;  and  at  church  he  never  missed  a 
response.  His  people  heartily  prayed  that  he  might  long 
reign  over  them ;  and  they  prayed  the  more  heartily  because 
his  virtues  were  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  lived  in  close  intimacy 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition. 

How  strong  this  feeling  was  in  the  public  mind  appeared 
Bingularly  on  one  great  occasion.  In  the  autumn  of  1788  the 
King  became  insane.  The  opposition,  eager  for  office,  com- 
mitted the  great  indiscretion  of  assertin  g  that  the  heir  apparent 
had,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  England,  a  right  to  be  Eegent 
with  the  full  powers  of  royalty.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  it  to  be  the  constitutional  doctrine  that,  when  a 
Sovereign  is,  by  reason  of  infancy,  disease,  or  absence,  incap- 
able of  exercising  the  regal  functions,  it  belongs  to  the  estates 
of  the  realm  to  determine  who  shall  be  the  vicegerent,  and 
with  what  portion  of  the  executive  authority  such  vicegerent 
shall  be  entrusted.  A  long  and  violent  contest  followed,  in 
which  Pitt  was  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  people 
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with  as  mucli  enthusiasm  as  during  the  first  months  of  his 
administration.  Tories  with  one  voice  applauded  him  for 
defending  the  sick-bed  of  a  virtuous  and  unhappy  Sovereign 
against  a  disloyal  faction  and  an  undutiful  son.  Not  a  few 
Whigs  applauded  him  for  asserting  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ments and  the  principles  of  the  Bevolution,  in  opposition  to  a 
doctrine  which  seemed  to  have  too  much  affinity  with  the  ser- 
vile theory  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right.  The  middle  class, 
always  z^ous  on  the  side  bf  decency  and  the  domestic  vir- 
tues, looked  forward  with  dismay  to  a  reign  resembling  that 
of  Charles  11.  The  palace,  which  had  now  been,  during 
thirty  years,  the  pattern  of  an  English  home,  would  be  a  pub- 
lic nuisance,  a  school  of  profligacy.  To  the  good  King's  re- 
past of  mutton  and  lemonade,  despatched  at  three  o'clock, 
would  succeed  midnight  banquets,  firom  which  the  guests 
would  be  carried  home  speechless.  To  the  backgammon 
board  at  which  the  good  King  played  for  a  little  silver  with 
his  equerries,  would  succeed  faro  tables  fix)m  which  young 
patricians  who  had  sate  down  rich  would  rise  up  beggars. 
The  drawing-room,  fix)m  which  the  fix)wn  of  the  Queen  had 
repelled  a  whole  generation  of  fiuil  beauties,  would  now  be 
again  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Barbara  Palmer  and 
Louisa  de  Querouaille.  Nay,  severely  as  the  public  repro- 
bated the  Prince's  many  illicit  attachments,  his  one  virtuous 
attachment  was  reprobated  more  severely  still.  Even  in  grave 
and  pious  circles  his  Protestant  mistresses  gave  less  scandal 
than  his  Popish  wife.  That  he  must  be  Eegent  nobody  ven- 
tured to  deny.  But  he  and  his  friends  were  so  unpopular  tliat 
Ktt  could,  with  general  approbation,  propose  to  limit  the 
powers  of  the  Regent  by  restrictions  to  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  subject  a  Prince  beloved  and  trusted  by 
the  coimtry.  Some  interested  men,  fully  expecting  a  change 
of  administration,  went  over  to  the  opposition.  But  the  ma- 
jority, purified  by  these  desertions,  closed  its  ranks,  and  pre- 
sented a  more  firm  array  than  ever  to  the  enemy.  In  everj- 
division  Pitt  was  victorious.  When  at  length,  after  a  stormy 
interregnum  of  three  months,  it  was  announced,  on  the  verj- 
eve  of  the  inaugiuration  of  the  Regent,  that  the  King  was  him- 
self again,  the  nation  was  wild  with  delight.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  His  Majesty  resimied  his  functions,  a 
spontaneous  illumination,  the  most  general  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  England,  brightened  the  whole  vast  space  from 
Highgate  to  Tooting,  and  from  Hammersmith  to  Greenwich. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  returned  thanks  in  the  cathedral  of 
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hia  capital,  all  the  horses  and  carriages  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  London  were  too  few  for  the  multitudes  which 
flocked  to  see  him  pass  through  the  streets.  A  second  illu- 
mination followed,  which  was  even  superior  to  the  first  in 
magnificence.  Pitt  with  difliculty  escaped  from  the  tumul- 
tuous kindness  of  an  innumerable  multitude  which  insisted  on 
drawing  his  coach  firom  Saint  Paul's  Churchyard  to  Downing 
Street.  This  was  the  moment  at  which  his  fame  and  fortime 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  zenith.  His  influence  in  the 
closet  was  as  great  as  that  of  Carr  or  Villiers  had  been.  His 
dominion  over  the  Parliament  was  more  absolute  than  that 
of  Walpole  or  Pelham  had  been.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
as  high  in  the  favour  of  the  popidace  as  ever  Wilkes  or 
Sacheverell  had  been.  Nothing  did  more  to  raise  his  charac- 
ter than  his  noble  poverty.  It  was  well  known  that,  if  he  had 
been  dismissed  from  oflSce  after  more  than  five  years  of  bound- 
less power,  he  would  hardly  have  carried  out  with  him  a  sum 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  set  of  chambers  in  which,  as  he  cheer- 
fully declared,  he  meant  to  resume  the  practice  of  the  law. 
His  admirers,  however,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  suffer 
him  to  depend  on  daily  toil  for  his  daily  bread.  The  volimtary 
contributions  which  were  awaiting  his  acceptance  in  the  city 
of  London  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  make  him  a  rich  man. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  haughty  spirit  would  have 
stooped  to  accept  a  provision  so  honourably  earned  and  so 
honourably  bestowed. 

To  such  a  height  of  power  and  glory  had  this  extraordinary 
man  risen  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  And  now  the  tide 
was  on  the  turn.  Only  ten  days  after  the  triumphant  pro- 
cession to  Saint  Paul's,  the  States-General  of  France,  after 
an  interval  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-four  years,  met  at 
Versailles. 

The  nature  of  the  great  Eevolution  which  followed  was  long 
very  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country.  Burke  saw 
much  further  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  :  but  whatever 
his  sagacity  descried  was  refracted  and  discoloured  by  his 
passions  and  his  imagination.  More  than  three  years  elapsed 
before  the  principles  of  the  English  administration  underwent 
any  material  change.  Nothing  could  as  yet  be  milder  or 
more  strictly  constitutional  than  the  minister's  domestic 
poli<7*  Not  a  single  act  indicating  an  arbitrary  temper  or  a 
jealousy  of  the  people  could  be  imputed  to  him.  He  had 
never  applied  to  Parliament  for  any  extraordinary  powers. 
He  had  never  used  with  harshness  the  ordinary  powers  en- 
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trosted  bj  ihe  constitatiaxi  to  fhe  ezecntive  goTemm^t.  Not 
a  flingle  state  prosecntion  wliicli  would  eyen  now  be  called 
oppressive  had  been  instituted  by  him.  Indeed,  the  only 
oppressive  state  prosecntion  instituted  during  the  first  eight 
years  of  his  administration  was  that  of  Stockdale,  which  is 
to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  goyemment,  but  to  the  chiefiB  of 
the  opposition.  In  office,  Pitt  had  redeemed  the  pledges 
which  he  had,  at  his  entrance  into  public  life,  given  to  the 
supporters  of  parliamentary  reform.  He  had,  in  1 785, brought 
forward  a  judicious  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  and  had  prevailed  on  the  King,  not  only  to 
refrain  from  talking  against  that  plan,  but  to  recommend  it 
to  the  Houses  in  a  speech  fix)m  the  throne.*  This  attempt 
fidled ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  French  Eevo- 
lution  had  not  produced  a  violent  reaction  of  public  feeling, 
Pitt  would  have  performed,  with  littie  difficulty  and  no  danger, 
that  great  work  which,  at  a  later  period,  Lord  Grey  could 
accomplish  only  by  means  which  for  a  time  loosened  tiie  very 
foundations  of  the  commonwealth.  When  t]&e  atrocities  of 
the  slave  trade  were  first  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  no  abolitionist  was  more  zealous  than  Pitt.  When 
sickness  prevented  Wilberforce  from  appearing  in  public,  his 
place  was  most  efficiently  supplied  by  his  fidend  the  minister. 
A  humane  bill,  which  mitigated  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  was,  in  1788,  carried  by  the  eloquence  and  deter- 
mined spirit  of  Pitt,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  his 
own  colleagues ;  and  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered  to 
his  honour  that,  in  order  to  carry  that  bill,  he  kept  the  Houses 
sitting,  in  spite  of  many  murmurs,  long  after  the  business  of 
the  government  had  been  done,  and  the  Appropriation  Act 
passed.  In  1791  he  cordially  concurred  with  Fox  in  main- 
taining the  sound  constitutional  doctrine,  that  an  impeach- 
ment is  not  terminated  by  a  dissolution.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year  the  two  great  rivals  contended  side  by  side  in  a  fer 
more  important  cause.  They  are  fairly  entitled  to  divide  the 
high  honour  of  having  added  to  our  statute-book  the  inesti- 
mable law  which  places  the  liberty  of  the  press  under  the 
protection  of  juries.  On  one  occasion,  and  one  alone,  Pitt, 
during  the  first  half  of  his  long  administration,  acted  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  Whig.  In  the  debate  on 
the  Test  Act,  he  stooped  to  gratify  the  master  whom  he  served, 

*  The  speech  with  which  the  King  could  tend  to  secure  the  true  principle* 

opened  the  session  of  1785,  concluded  of  the  constitution.  These  words  were  st 

withanosvozMice  that  His  Majesty  would  the  time  understood  to  refer  to  Pitfi 

hatrtify  ooocur  in  ererj  measure  which  Reform  BilL 
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the  oniyersitj  which  he  represented,  and  the  great  body  of 
clergymen  and  country  gentlemw  on  whose  support  he  rested, 
by  talking,  with  little  heartiness,  indeed,  and  with  no  asperity, 
the  language  of  a  Tory.  With  this  single  exception,  his  con- 
duct from  the  end  of  1783  to  the  middle  of  1792  was  that  of 
an  honest  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Nor  did  anything,  during  that  period,  indicate  that  he 
loved  war,  or  harboured  any  malevolent  feeling  against  any 
neighbouring  nation.  Those  French  writers  who  have  repre- 
sented him  as  a  Hannibal  sworn  in  childhood  by  his  father 
to  bear  eternal  hatred  to  France,  as  having,  by  mysterious 
intrigues  and  lavish  bribes,  instigated  the  leading  Jacobins  to 
commit  those  excesses  which  dishonoured  the  Bevolution,  as 
having  been  the  real  author  of  the  first  coalition,  know  nothing 
of  his  character  or  of  his  history.  So  far  was  he  from  being 
a  deadly  enemy  to  France,  that  his  laudable  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  closer  connexion  with  that  country  by  means  of  a 
wise  and  liberal  treaty  of  commerce  brought  on  him  the 
severe  censure  of  the  opposition.  He  was  told  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  was  a  degenerate  son,  and  that  his  par- 
tiality for  the  hereditary  foes  of  our  island  was  enough  to 
make  his  great  father's  bones  stir  under  the  pavement  of  the 
Abbey. 

And  this  man,  whose  name,  if  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  die  in  1792,  would  now  have  been  associated  with  peace, 
with  freedom,  with  philanthropy,  with  temperate  reform,  with 
mild  and  constitutional  administration,  lived  to  associate  his 
name  with  arbitrary  government,  with  harsh  laws  harshly 
executed,  with  alien  bills,  with  gagging  bills,  with  suspensions 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  with  cruel  punishments  inflicted 
on  some  political  agitators,  with  unjustifiable  prosecutions 
instituted  against  others,  and  with  the  most  costly  and  most 
sanguinary  wars  of  modem  times.  He  lived  to  be  held  up  to 
obloquy  as  the  stem  oppressor  of  England,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable disturber  of  Europe.  Poets,  contrasting  his  earlier 
with  his  later  years,  likened  him  sometimes  to  the  apostle  who 
kissed  in  order  to  betray,  and  sometimes  to  the  evil  angels 
who  kept  not  their  first  estate.  A  satirist  of  great  genius 
introduced  the  fiends  of  Famine,  Slaughter,  and  Fire,  pro- 
claiming that  they  had  received  their  commission  from  One 
whose  name  was  formed  of  four  letters,  and  promising  to  give 
their  employer  ample  proofs  of  gratitude.  Famine  would  gnaw 
the  multitude  till  they  should  rise  up  against  him  in  madness. 
The  demon  of  Slaughter  would  impel  them  to  tear  him  from 
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ivy  '    >  ac*£ctl  tliat  she  alone  could  reward 

ji  riiiic  she  would  clinflf  round  huu  to 

I.  i^iich  and  the  French  tribune 

iuid  every  calamity  that  afflicted 
•V  .  '  '.uo  monster  Pitt  and  his  ^lineas. 
;  ^  V ;o  aouiinant,  it  was  he  who  had  cor- 
.  ;  \  \  'av  had  raised  Lyons  and  Bordeaux 
..Ail,  >v  a^)  hud  suborned  Paris  to  assassinate 
x  liia  Ke^uault  to  assassinate  Bobespierre. 

 doriuu  i-eaction  came,  all  the  atrocities  of 

.    KK'V  Hore  imputed  to  him.   Collot  D'Herbois 
.MLvillo  had  been  his  pensioners.    It  was  he 
.rv '.iio  umnlerers  of  September,  who  had  dictated 
•£  Mamt  and  the  Carmapfnoles  of  Bar^,  who 
■.  kX'u  to  deluofe  Arras  with  blood,  and  Carrier  to 
.X   ^      with  corpses. 
.X  ,  .^•a     that  he  liked  neither  war  nor  arbitrarj-  govem- 
;io  >\as  a  lover  of  peace  and  freedom,  driven,  by  a 
.  ..vx  *^a:iwt- which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  will  or 
UA-lUvt  ti»  strugpfle,  out  of  the  course  to  which  his  in- 
s'^L.,.v*as  |K»iuted,  and  for  which  his  abilities  and  acquire- 
i\xuh\  him,  and  forced  into  a  policy  repugnant  to  his 
\v^va*;s  and  unsuited  to  his  talents. 

l  iu»  ohai'«^»  of  apostasy  is  grossly  unjust.  A  man  ought 
u*»  luoix*  to  U»  called  an  apostate  because  his  opinions  alter 
\M\\\  the  opinicms  of  the  great  body  of  his  contemponiries 
(h;)u  Ke  iHight  to  be  called  an  oriental  traveller  Ix^canse  he  is 
iUwa\H  gtung  round  from  west  to  east  with  the  gl«>be  and 
o\orv  tiling  that  is  upon  it.  Between  the  spring  of  1789  and 
Uu»  elinin  of  1792,  the  pubUc  mind  of  England  underwent  a 
l|i\«4kt  change.  If  the  change  of  Pitt's  sentiments  attracted 
IHK^uliar  notice,  it  was  not  because  he  changed  more  than  his 
uoighbourH  ;  for  in  fact  he  changed  less  than  most  of  them ; 
but  Iwcauso  his  position  was  far  more  conspicuous  than 
thitini,  l)ecau8e  he  %vas,  till  Bonaparte  appeared,  the  individual 
who  tilled  the  greatest  space  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants 
%\t  the  civilised  world.  During  a  short  time  the  nation,  and 
IHtt,  aH  one  of  the  nation,  looked  with  interest  and  approlm- 
tion  im  the  French  Revolution.  But  soon  vast  contisoations. 
ilio  violent  sweeping  away  of  ancient  instituti<.»ns,  the  domi- 
iiatifm  of  clubs,  the  barbarities  of  mobs  maddened  by  famine 
and  hatred,  produced  a  reaction  here.  The  court,  the  nobility, 
the  gentry,  the  clergj',  the  manufacturers,  the  merchants,  in 
nineteen  twentieths  of  those  who  had  gooil  roofs  over 
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their  heads  and  good  coats  on  fheir  backs,  became  eager  and 
intolerant  Antijacobins.  This  feeling  was  at  least  as  strong 
among  the  minister's  adversaries  as  among  his  supporters. 
Fox  in  vain  attempted  to  restrain  his  followers.  All  his 
genius,  all  his  vast  personal  influence,  could  not  prevent 
them  from  rising  up  against  him  in  general  mutiny.  Burke 
set  the  example  of  revolt ;  and  Burke  was  in  no  long  time 
joined  by  Portland,  Spencer,  Fitzwilliam,  Loughborough, 
Carlisle,  Malmesbury,  Windham,  Elliot.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  followers  of  the  great  Whig  statesman  and 
orator  diminished  from  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  to  fifty. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  had  but  ten  or  twelve  adherents 
left.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would  have  been  a 
similar  mutiny  on  the  ministerial  benches  if  Pitt  had  obsti- 
nately resisted  the  general  wish.  Pressed  at  once  by  his 
master  and  by  his  colleagues,  by  old  friends  and  by  old  oppo- 
nents, he  abandoned,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  the  policy  which 
was  dear  to  his  heart.  He  laboured  hard  to  avert  the 
European  -mur.  When  the  European  war  broke  out,  he  still 
flattered  himself  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  this 
country  to  take  either  side.  In  the  spring  of  1792  he  con- 
gratulated the  Parliament  on  the  prospect  of  long  and  pro- 
found peace,  and  proved  his  sincerity  by  proposing  large 
remissions  of  taxation.  Down  to  the  end  of  that  year  he 
continued  to  cherish  the  hope  that  England  might  be  able  to 
preserve  neutrality.  But  the  passions  which  raged  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  were  not  to  be  restrained.  The  republi- 
cans who  ruled  Prance  were  inflamed  by  a  &naticism  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Mussulmans  who,  with  the  Koran  in 
one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  went  forth,  conquering 
and  converting,  eastward  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  west- 
ward to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  higher  and  middle 
classes  of  England  were  animated  by  zeal  not  less  fiery  than 
that  of  the  Crusaders  who  raised  the  cry  of  Deus  vuU  at 
Clermont.  The  impulse  which  drove  the  two  nations  to  a 
collision  was  not  to  be  arrested  by  the  abilities  or  by  the 
authority  of  any  single  man.  As  Pitt  was  in  front  of  his 
fellows,  and  towered  high  above  them,  he  seemed  to  lead 
them.  But  in  fact  he  was  violently  pushed  on  by  them,  and, 
had  he  held  back  but  a  little  more  than  he  did,  would  have 
been  thrust  out  of  their  way  or  trampled  under  their  feet. 

He  yielded  to  the  current :  and  from  that  day  his  mis- 
fortunes began.  The  truth  is  that  there  were  only  two 
consistent  courses  before  him.    Since  he  did  not  choose  to 
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oppose  himself,  side  b j  side  with  Fox,  to  the  pubKc  feelings 
he  should  have  taken  the  advice  of  Burke,  and  should  have 
availed  himself  of  that  feeling  to  the  fall  extent.  If  it  was 
impossible  to  pres^e  peaoe,  he  should  have  adopted  the  cmlj 
policy  which  could  lead  to  victorj.  He  shotdd  have  pro- 
claimed a  Holy  War  for  religion,  morality,  property,  order, 
public  law,  and  should  have  thus  opposed  to  the  Jacobins 
an  energy  equal  to  their  own.  Unhappily  he  tried  to  find  a 
middle  path ;  and  he  found  one  which  united  all  that  was 
worst  in  both  extremes.  He  went  to  war :  but  he  would  not 
understand  the  peculiar  character  of  that  war.  He  was 
obstinately  blind  to  the  plain  &ct,  that  he  was  contending 
against  a  state  which  was  also  a  sect,  and  that  the  new 
quarrel  between  England  and  France  was  of  quite  a  different 
kind  from  the  old  quarrels  about  colonies  in  America  and 
fortresses  in  the  Netherlands.  He  had  to  combat  frantic  en- 
tjiusiasm,  boundless  ambition,  restless  activity,  the  wUdest 
and  most  audacious  spirit  of  innovation ;  and  he  acted  as  if 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  harlots  and  fops  of  the  old  Court  of 
Versailles,  with  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  the  Abb^  de 
Bemis.  It  was  pitiable  to  hear  him,  year  after  year,  proving 
to  an  admiring  audience  that  the  wicked  Bepublic  was  ex- 
hausted, that  she  could  not  hold  out,  that  her  credit  was 
gone,  and  her  assignats  were  not  worth  more  than  the  pai)er 
of  which  they  were  made ;  as  if  credit  was  necessary  to  a 
government  of  which  the  principle  was  rapine,  as  if  Alboin 
could  not  turn  Italy  into  a  desert  till  he  had  negotiated 
a  loan  at  five  per  cent.,  as  if  the  exchequer  bills  of  Attila 
had  been  at  par.  It  was  impossible  that  a  man  who  so  com- 
pletely mistook  the  nature  of  a  contest  could  carry  on  that 
contest  successfully.  Great  as  Pitt's  abilities  were,  his  mili- 
tary administration  was  that  of  a  driveller.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  a  nation  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  of 
a  nation  eminently  distinguished  by  all  the  physical  and  all 
the  moral  qualities  which  make  excellent  soldiers.  The  re- 
sources at  his  command  were  unlimited.  The  Parliament 
was  even  more  ready  to  grant  him  men  and  money  than  he 
was  to  ask  for  them.  In  such  an  emergency,  and  with  such 
means,  such  a  statesman  as  Bichelieu,  as  Louvois,  as  Chatham, 
as  Wellesley,  would  have  created  in  a  few  months  one  of  the 
finest  armies  in  the  world,  and  would  soon  have  discovered 
and  brought  forward  generals  worthy  to  command  such  an 
f  army.  Germany  might  have  been  saved  by  another  Blenheim ; 

Flanders  recovered  by  another  Ramilies;  another  Poitiers 
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might  luiTe  delivered  the  Boyalist  and  Catholic  proyinces  of 
France  from  a  joke  whicli  they  abhorred,  aad  might  have 
spread  terror  eyen  to  the  barriers  of  "Paxis.  But  the  &ct  is, 
iiiat,  after  eight  years  of  war,  after  a  vast  destraction  of  life, 
after  an  expenditure  of  weallh  far  exceeding  the  expenditure 
of  the  American  war,  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  of  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  united,  the  English  army,  under  Pitt,  was  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  Europe.  It  could  not  boast  of  one 
single  brilliant  exploit.  It  had  never  shown  itself  on  the 
Continent  but  to  be  beaten,  chased,  forced  to  re-embark,  or 
forced  to  capitulate.  To  take  some  sugar  island  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  scatter  some  mob  of  half-naked  Irish 
}>easant8,  such  were  the  most  splendid  victories  won  by  the 
British  troops  under  Pitt's  auspices. 

The  English  navy  no  mismanagement  could  ruin.  But 
during  a  long  i)eriod  whatever  mismanagement  could  do  was 
done.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  without  a  single  qualification 
for  high  public  trust,  was  made,  by  fraternal  partiality,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  was  kept  in  that  great  post 
during  two  years  of  a  war  in  which  the  very  existence  of  the 
state  depended  on  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet.  He  continued 
to  doze  away  and  trifle  away  the  time  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  public  service,  till  the  whole  mercantile 
body,  though  generally  disposed  to  support  the  government, 
complained  bitterly  that  our  flag  gave  no  protection  to  our 
trade.  Fortunately  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Earl  Spencer, 
one  of  those  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  who,  in  the  great  schism 
caused  by  the  French  Eevolution,  had  followed  Burke.  Lord 
Spencer,  though  inferior  to  many  of  his  colleagues  as  an 
orator,  was  decidedly  the  best  administrator  among  them. 
To  >iiTn  it  wa«  owing  that  a  long  and  gloomy  succession  of 
days  of  fiisting,  and,  most  emphatically,  of  humiliation,  was 
interrupted,  twice  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  months,  by 
days  of  thanksgiving  for  great  victories. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  incapacity  which 
Pitt  showed  in  all  that  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  is, 
in  some  sense,  the  most  decisive  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of 
very  extraordinary  abilities.  Yet  this  is  the  simple  truth* 
For  assuredly  one-tenth  part  of  his  errors  and  disasters 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  power  and  influence  of  any 
minister  who  had  not  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
talents  of  a  parliamentary  leader.  While  his  schemes  were 
OMfotmded,  while  his  predictions  were  falsified,  while  tho 
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coalitions  whicli  he  had  laboured  to  form  were  fEilling  to 
pieces,  while  the  expeditions  which  he  had  sent  forth  at 
enormous  cost  were  ending  in  ront  and  disgrace,  while  the 
enemy  against  whom  he  was  feebly  contending  was  subju- 
gating Flanders  and  Brabant,  the  Electorate  of  Mentz,  and 
the  Electorate  of  Treves,  Holland,  Piedmont,  Liguria,  Lorn- 
bardy,  his  authority  over  the  House  of  Commons  was 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  absolute.  There  was 
his  empire.  There  were  his  victories,  his.  Lodi  and  his 
Areola,  his  Bivoli  and  his  Marengo.  If  some  great  mis- 
fortune, a  pitched  battle  lost  by  the  allies,  the  annexation 
of  a  new  department  to  the  French  Bepublic,  a  sanguinary 
insurrection  in  Ireland,  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  a  panic  in  the 
city,  a  run  on  the  bank,  had  spread  dismay  through  the 
ranks  of  his  majority,  that  dismay  lasted  oidy  till  he  rose 
from  the  Treasury  bench,  drew  up  his  luiughty  head, 
stretched  his  arm  with  commanding  gesture,  and  poured 
forth,  in  deep  and  sonorous  tones,  the  lofty  language  of 
inextinguishable  hope  and  inflexible  resolution.  Thus, 
through  a  long  and  calamitous  period,  every  disaster  that 
happened  without  the  walls  of  Parliament  was  regularly 
followed  by  a  triumph  within  them.  At  length  he  had  no 
longer  an  opposition  to  encounter.  Of  the  great  party  which 
had  contended  against  him  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
his  administration  more  than  one  half  now  marched  under 
his  standard,  with  his  old  competitor  the  Duke  of  Portland 
at  their  head ;  and  the  rest  had,  after  many  vain  struggles, 
quitted  the  field  in  despair.  Fox  had  retired  to  the  shades 
of  St.  Anne's  Hill,  and  had  there  foimd,  in  the  society  of 
friends  whom  no  vicissitude  could  estrange  from  him,  of  a 
woman  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  of  the  illustrious  dead 
of  Athens,  of  Eome,  and  of  Florence,  ample  compensation 
for  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  public  life.  Session  followed 
session  with  scarcely  a  single  division.  In  the  eventful  year 
1799,  the  largest  minority  that  could  be  mustered  against 
the  government  was  twenty-five. 

In  Pitt's  domestic  policy  there  was  at  this  time  assuredly 
no  want  of  vigour.  While  he  offered  to  French  Jacobinism 
A  resistance  so  feeble  that  it  only  encouraged  the  evil  which 
he  wished  to  suppress,  he  put  down  English  Jacobinism  with 
a  strong  hand.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  repeatedly 
suspended.  Public  meetings  were  placed  under  severe 
restraints.  The  government  obtained  from  Parliament 
power  to  send  out  of  the  country  aliens  who  were  suspected 
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of  6Til  designs ;  and  that  power  was  not  suffered  to  be  idle. 
Writers  who  propounded  doctrines  adverse  to  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  were  proscribed  and  punished  without  mercy. 
It  was  haxdly  safe  for  a  republican  to  avow  his  political 
creed  over  his  beefsteak  and  his  bottle  of  port  at  a  chop- 
house.  The  old  laws  of  Scotland  against  sedition,  laws 
which  were  considered  by  Englishmen  as  barbarous,  and 
which  a  succession  of  governments  had  suffered  to  rust,  were 
now  furbished  up  and  sharpened  anew.  Men  of  cultivated 
minds  and  polished  manners  were,  for  offences  which  at 
Westminster  would  have  been  treated  as  mere  misdemean- 
ours, sent  to  herd  with  felons  at  Botany  Bay.  Some 
reformers,  whose  opinions  were  extravagant,  and  whose 
language  was  intemperate,  but  who  had  never  dreamed  of 
subverting  the  government  by  physical  force,  were  indicted 
for  high  treason,  and  were  saved  from  the  gallows  only  by 
the  righteous  verdicts  of  juries.  This  severity  was  at  the 
time  loudly  applauded  by  alarmists  whom  fear  had  made 
cruel,  but  will  be  seen  in  a  very  different  light  by  posterity. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Englishmen  who  wished  for  a  revolu- 
tion were,  even  in  number,  not  formidable,  and,  in  everything 
but  number,  a  faction  utterly  contemptible,  without  arms, 
or  funds,  or  plans,  or  organization,  or  leader.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Pitt,  strong  as  he  was  in  the  support  of  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  might  easily  have  repressed  the 
turbulence  of  the  discontented  minority  by  firmly  yet  tem- 
perately enforcing  the  ordinary  law.  Whatever  vigour  he 
showed  during  this  unfortunate  part  of  his  life  was  vigour 
out  of  place  and  season.  He  was  all  feebleness  and  languor 
in  his  conflict  with  the  foreign  enemy  who  was  really  to  be 
dreaded,  and  reserved  all  his  energy  and  resolution  for  the 
domestic  enemy  who  might  safely  have  been  despised. 

One  part  only  of  Pitt's  conduct  during  the  last  eight  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  deserves  high  praise.  He  was  the 
first  English  minister  who  formed  great  designs  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland.  The  manner  in  which  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic population  of  that  unfortunate  country  had  been  kept 
down  during  many  generations  seemed  to  him  unjust  and 
cruel ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  of  his  abilities 
not  to  perceive  that,  in  a  contest  against  the  Jacobins,  the 
Boman  Catholics  were  his  natural  allies.  Had  he  been  able 
to  do  all  that  he  wished,  it  is  probable  that  a  wise  and 
liberal  policy  would  have  averted  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
But  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  were  great,  per- 
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haps  insurmountable ;  and  the  Soman  Catholics  were,  rather 
by  his  misfortune  than  b j  his  fault,  thrown  into  the  hands 
d  the  Jacobins.  There  was  a  third  great  rising  of  the 
Irishry  against  the  Englishrj,  a  rising  not  less  formidable 
than  the  risings  of  1641  and  1689.  The  EngUshrj  remained 
victorious;  and  it  was  necessary  for  Pitt,  as  it  had  been 
necessary  for  Oliver  Cromwell  and  William  of  Orange  before 
him,  to  consider  how  the  victory  should  be  used.  It  is  only 
just  to  his  memory  to  say  that  he  formed  a  scheme  of  policy, 
so  grand  and  so  simple,  so  righteous  and  so  humane,  that  it 
would  alone  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  statesmen. 
He  determined  to  make  Ireland  one  kingdom  with  England, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  relieve  the  Eoman  Catholic  laity 
from  civil  disabilities,  and  to  grant  a  public  maintenance 
to  the  Soman  Catholic  clergy.  Had  he  been  able  to  carry 
these  noble  designs  into  effect,  the  Union  would  have  been 
an  Union  indeed.  It  would  have  been  inseparably  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  Irishmen  with  civil 
and  religious  freedom;  and  the  old  Parliament  in  College 
Green  would  have  been  regretted  only  by  a  small  knot  of 
discarded  jobbers  and  oppressors,  and  would  have  been 
remembered  by  the  body  of  the  nation  with  the  loathing 
and  contempt  due  to  the  most  tyrannical  and  the  most  cor- 
rupt assembly  that  had  ever  sate  in  Euroi)e.  But  Pitt  could 
execute  only  one  half  of  what  he  had  projected.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Parliaments  of  both 
kingdoms  to  the  Union ;  but  that  reconciliation  of  races  and 
sects,  without  which  the  Union  could  exist  only  in  name, 
was  not  accomplished.  He  was  well  aware  that  he  was  likely 
to  find  difficulties  in  the  closet.  But  he  flattered  himself 
that,  by  cautious  and  dexterous  management,  those  difficul- 
ties might  be  overcome.  Unhappily,  there  were  traitors  and 
sycophants  in  high  place  who  did  not  suffer  him  to  take  his 
own  time  and  his  own  way,  but  prematurely  disclosed  his 
scheme  to  the  King,  and  disclosed  it  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  irritate  and  alarm  a  weak  and  diseased  mind.  His 
Majesty  absurdly  imagined  that  his  Coronation  oath  bound 
him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  bill  for  relieving  Soman 
Catholics  from  civil  disabilities.  To  argue  with  liiin  was 
impossible.  Dundas  tried  to  explain  the  matter,  but  was 
told  to  keep  his  Scotch  metaphysics  to  Jiimself.  Pitt,  and 
Pitt's  ablest  colleagues,  resigned  their  offices.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  King  should  make  a  new  arrangement. 
But  by  this  time  his  anger  and  distress  had  brought  back 
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the  malady  which  had,  manj  years  before,  incapacitated  him 
for  the  discharge  of  his  fimctions.  He  actually  assembled 
his  family,  read  the  Coronation  oath  to  them,  aiKl  told  them 
that,  if  he  broke  it,  the  Crown  would  immediately  pass  to 
the  House  of  Savoy.  It  was  not  until  after  an  interregnum 
of  several  weeks  that  he  regained  the  full  use  of  his  small 
fitculties,  and  that  a  ministry  after  his  own  heart  was  at 
length  formed. 

The  materials  out  of  which  he  had  to  construct  a  govern- 
ment  were  neither  solid  nor  splendid.  To  that  party,  weak 
in  numbers,  but  strong  in  every  kind  of  talent,  which  was 
hostile  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  his  late  advisers^ 
he  could  not  have  recourse.  For  that  party,  while  it  diflEered 
from  his  late  advisers  on  every  point  on  which  they  had  been 
honoured  with  his  approbation,  cordially  agreed  with  them  as 
to  the  single  matter  which  had  brought  on  them  his  displea- 
sure. All  that  was  left  to  him  was  to  call  up  the  rear  ranks 
of  the  old  ministry  to  form  the  front  rank  of  a  new  ministry. 
In  an  age  pre-eminently  fruitfiil  of  parliamentary  talents,  a 
cabinet  was  formed  containing  hardly  a  single  man  who,  in 
parliamentary  talents,  could  be  considered  as  even  of  the 
second  rate.  The  most  important  offices  in  the  state  were 
bestowed  on  decorous  and  laborious  mediocrity.  Henry 
Addington  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been 
an  early,  indeed  a  hereditary,  friend  of  Pitt,  and  had  by  Pitt's 
influence  been  placed,  while  still  a  yoimg  man,  in  the  chair 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  imiversally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  best  speaker  that  had  sate  in  that  chair  since 
the  retirement  of  Onslow.  But  nature  had  not  bestowed  on 
him  very  vigorous  faculties ;  and  the  highly  respectable  situ- 
ation which  he  had  long  occupied  with  honour  had  rather 
unfitted  than  fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties. 
His  business  had  been  to  bear  himself  evenly  between  con- 
tending factions.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  of  words; 
and  he  had  always  been  addressed  with  marked  deference  by 
the  great  orators  who  thundered  against  each  other  from  his 
right  and  from  his  left.  It  was  not  strange  that,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  he  had  to  encounter  keen  and  vigorous  antago- 
nists, who  dealt  hard  blows  without  the  smallest  ceremony, 
he  should  have  been  awkward  and  unready,  or  that  the  air 
of  dignity  and  authority  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  former 
posty  and  of  which  he  had  not  divested  himself,  should  have 
made  his  helplessness  laughable  and  pitiable.  Nevertheless, 
during  many  months,  his  power  seemed  to  stand  firm.  He 
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was  a  favourite  with  fhe  King,  whom  he  resembled  in  narow- 
ness  of  mind,  and  to  whom  he  was  more  obsequious  than 
Pitt  had  ever  been.  The  nation  was  put  into  high  good 
humour  by  a  peace  with  France.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  had  rushed  into  the  war  had 
spent  itseUl  Jacobinism  was  no  longer  formidable.  Eveiy- 
where  there  was  a  strong  reaction  against  what  was  called  the 
atheistical  and  anarchical  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Bonaparte,  now  First  Consul,  was  busied  in  construct- 
ing out  of  tiie  ruins  of  old  institutions  a  new  ecclesiastical 
establishment  and  a  new  order  of  knighthood.  That  nothing 
less  than  the  dominion  of  the  whole  civilised  world  would 
satisfy  his  selfish  ambition  was  not  yet  suspected ;  nor  did 
even  wise  men  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  might  be  as 
safe  a  neighbour  as  any  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  had 
been.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  was  therefore  hailed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  English  people  with  extravagant  joy.  The 
popularity  of  the  minister  was  for  the  moment  immense.  His 
want  of  parliamentary  ability  was,  as  yet,  of  little  consequence; 
for  he  had  scarcely  any  adversary  to  encounter.  The  old 
opposition,  delighted  by  the  peace,  regarded  him  with  favour. 
A  new  opposition  had  indeed  been  formed  by  some  of  the  late 
ministers,  and  was  led  by  GrenviUe  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  by  Windham  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  new 
opposition  could  scarcely  muster  ten  votes,  and  was  regarded 
\vith  no  favour  by  the  country.  On  Pitt  the  ministers  relied 
as  on  their  firmest  support.  He  had  not,  like  some  of  his 
colleagues,  retired  in  anger.  He  had  expressed  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  conscientious  scruple  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  royal  mind ;  and  he  had  promised  his  successors 
all  the  help  in  his  power.  In  private  his  adWee  was  at  their 
service.  In  Parliament  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  behind 
them ;  and,  in  more  than  one  debate,  defended  them  with 
powers  far  superior  to  their  own.  The  King  perfectly  under- 
stood the  value  of  such  assistance.  On  one  occasion,  at  the 
palace,  he  took  the  old  minister  and  the  new  minister  aside. 
"  If  we  three,"  he  said,  "  keep  together,  all  will  go  well." 

But  it  was  hardly  possible,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
and,  more  especially,  Pitt  and  Addington  being  what  they 
were,  that  this  union  should  be  durable.  Pitt,  conscious  of 
superior  powers,  imagined  that  the  place  which  he  had  quitted 
was  now  occupied  by  a  mere  puppet  which  he  had  set  up, 
which  he  was  to  govern  while  he  suffered  it  to  remain,  and 
which  he  was  to  fling  aside  as  soon  as  he  wished  to  resume 
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kis  old  position.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  began  to  pine  for 
tbe  power  which  he  hlwl  relinquished.  He  had  been  so  early 
raised  to  supreme  authority  in  the  state,  and  had  enjoyed  that 
authority  so  long,  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  him.  In 
retirement  his  days  passed  heavily.  He  could  not,  like  Fox, 
forget  the  pleasures  and  cares  of  ambition  in  the  company  of 
Euripides  or  Herodotus.  Pride  restrained  him  from  intima- 
ting, even  to  his  dearest  friends,  that  he  wished  to  be  again 
minister.  But  he  thought  it  strange,  almost  ungrateful,  that 
his  wish  had  not  been  divined,  that  it  had  not  been  antici- 
pated, by  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his  deputy. 

Addington,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means  inclined 
to  descend  from  his  high  position.  He  was,  indeed,  under  a 
delusion  much  resembling  that  of  Abon  Hassan  in  the  Arabian 
tale.  His  brain  was  turned  by  his  short  and  unreal  Caliphate. 
He  took  his  elevation  quite  seriously,  attributed  it  to  his  own 
merit,  and  considered  himself  as  one  of  the  great  triumvirate 
of  English  statesmen,  as  worthy  to  make  a  third  with  Pitt 
and  Fox. 

Such  being  the  feelings  of  the  late  minister  and  of  the  pre- 
sent minister,  a  rupture  was  inevitable ;  and  there  was  no  want 
of  persons  bent  on  making  that  rupture  speedy  and  violent. 
Some  of  these  persons  wounded  Addington's  pride  by  repre- 
senting him  as  a  lacquey,  sent  to  keep  a  place  on  the  Trea- 
sury bench  till  his  master  should  find  it  convenient  to  come. 
Others  took  every  opportunity  of  praising  him  at  Pitt's  ex- 
pense^ Pitt  had  waged  a  long,  a  bloody,  a  costly,  an  unsuc- 
cessful war.  Addington  had  made  peace.  Pitt  had  suspended 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  Englishmen.  Under  Addington 
those  liberties  were  again  enjoyed.  Pitt  had  wasted  the 
public  resources.  Addington  was  carefully  nursing  them. 
It  was  sometimes  but  too  evident  that  these  compliments  were 
not  unpleasing  to  Addington.  Pitt  became  cold  and  reserved. 
During  many  months  he  remained  at  a  distance  ftt>m  London. 
Meanwhile  his  most  intimate  friends,  in  spite  of  his  declara- 
tions that  he  made  no  complaint,  and  that  he  had  no  wish  for 
office,  exerted  themselves  to  effect  a  change  of  ministry.  His 
&vourite  disciple,  George  Canning,  yoimg,  ardent,  ambitious, 
with  great  powers  and  great  virtues,  but  with  a  temper  too 
restless  and  a  wit  too  satirical  for  his  own  happiness,  was  in- 
de&tigable.  He  spoke ;  he  wrote ;  he  intrigued ;  he  tried  to 
induce  a  large  number  of  the  supporters  of  the  government 
to  sign  a  round  robin  desiring  a  change :  he  made  game  of 
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Addington  and  of  Addington's  relations  in  a  succession  of 
lively  pasquinades.    The  minister's  partisans  retorted  with 
equal  acrimony,  if  not  with  equal  vivacity.    Pitt  could  keep 
out  of  the  afiBray  only  by  keeping  out  of  politics  altogether ; 
and  this  it  soon  became  impossible  for  him  to  do.  Had 
Napoleon,  content  with  the  first  place  among  the  sovereign 
of  the  Continent,  and  with  a  military  reputation  surpassing 
that  of  Marlborough  or  of  Turenne,  devoted  himself  to  the 
noble  task  of  making  France  happy  by  mild  administration 
and  wise  legislation,  our  country  might  have  long  continued 
to  tolerate  a  government  of  fair  intentions  and  feeble  abilities. 
Unhappily,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  scarcely  been  signed, 
when  the  restless  ambition  and  the  insupportable  insolence 
of  the  First  Consul  convinced  the  great  body  of  the  English 
people  that  the  peace,  so  eagerly  welcomed,  was  only  a  pre- 
carious armistice.    As  it  became  clearer  and  clearer  that  a 
war  for  the  dignity,  the  independence,  the  very  existence  ol 
the  nation  was  at  hand,  men  looked  with  increasing  uneasi- 
ness on  the  weak  and  languid  cabinet  which  would  have  to 
contend  against  an  enemy  who  united  more  than  the  power 
of  Lewis  the  Great  to  more  than  the  genius  of  Frederic  the 
Great.    It  is  true  that  Addington  might  easily  have  been  a 
better  war  minister  than  Pitt,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
been  a  worse.    But  Pitt  had  cast  a  spell  on  the  public  mind. 
The  eloquence,  the  judgment,  the  calm  and  disdainful  firm- 
ness, which  he  had,  during  many  years,  displayed  in  Parlia- 
ment, deluded  the  world  into  the  belief  that  he  must  be  emi- 
nently qualified  to  superintend  every  department  of  politics ; 
and  they  imagined,  even  after  the  miserable  failures  of  Dun- 
kirk, of  Quiberon,  and  of  the  Helder,  that  he  was  the  only 
statesman  who  could  cope  with  Bonaparte.    This  feeling  was 
nowhere  stronger  than  among  Addington's  own  colleagues. 
The  pressure  put  on  him  was  so  strong  that  he  could  not  help 
yielding  to  it ;  yet,  even  in  yielding,  he  showed  how  far  he 
was  from  knowing  his  own  place.    His  first  proposition  was, 
that  some  insignificant  nobleman  should  be  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  nominal  head  of  the  administration,  and  that 
ihe  real  power  should  be  divided  between  Pitt  and  himself, 
*io  were  to  be  secretaries  of  state.    Pitt,  as  might  have 
>%  eiqpected,  refused  even  to  discuss  such  a  scheme,  and 
ed  cf  it  with  bitter  mirth.    "  Which  secretaryship  was 
aei  to  you?'*  his  friend  Wilberforce  asked.    "  Eeally,'' 
Mid  Pitt,      had  not  the  curiosity  to  inquire."  Addington 
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was  frightened  into  bidding  higher.  He  offered  to  resign  the 
Treasury  to  Pitt,  on  condition  that  there  should  be  no  exten- 
sive chaiige  in  the  government.  But  Pitt  would  listen  to  no 
such  terms.  Then  came  a  dispute  such  as  often  arises  after 
negotiations  orally  conducted,  even  when  the  negotiators  are 
men  of  strict  honour.  Pitt  gave  one  account  of  what  had 
passed;  Addington  gave  another:  and,  though  the  discre^ 
pancies  were  not  such  as  necessarily  implied  any  intentional 
violation  of  truth  on  either  side,  both  were  greatly  exasperated. 

Meanwhile  the  quarrel  with  the  First  Consul  had  come 
to  a  crisis.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1803,  the  £ing  sent  a 
message  calling  on  the  House  of  Commons  to  support  him 
in  withstanding  the  ambitious  and  encroaching  policy  of 
France ;  and,  on  the  22nd,  the  House  took  the  message  into 
consideration. 

Pitt  had  now  been  living  many  months  in  retirement. 
There  had  been  a  general  election  since  he  had  spoken  in 
Parliament  j  and  there  were  two  hundred  members  who  had 
never  heard  him.  It  was  known  that  on  this  occasion  he 
would  be  in  his  place ;  and  curiosity  was  wound  up  to  the 
highest  point.  Unfortunately,  the  short-hand  writers  were, 
in  consequence  of  some  mistake,  shut  out  on  that  day  from 
the  gallery,  so  that  the  newspapers  contained  only  a  very 
meagre  report  of  the  proceedings.  But  several  accounts  of 
what  passed  are  extant ;  and  of  those  accounts  the  most  in- 
teresting is  contained  in  an  unpublished  letter,  written  by  a 
very  young  member,  John  William  Ward,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Dudley.  When  Pitt  rose,  he  was  received  with  loud  cheering. 
At  every  pause  in  his  speech  there  was  a  burst  of  applause. 
The  peroration  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  animated 
and  magnificent  ever  heard  in  Parliament.  "  Pitt's  speech,'^ 
Fox  wrote  a  few  days  later,  "  was  admired  very  much,  and 
very  justly.  I  think  it  was  the  best  he  ever  made  in  that 
style."  The  debate  was  adjourned ;  and  on  the  second  night 
Fox  replied  iu  an  oration  which,  as  the  most  zealous  Pittites 
were  forced  to  acknowledge,  left  the  palm  of  eloquence  doubt- 
fuL  Addington  made  a  pitiable  appearance  between  the  two 
great  rivals ;  and  it  was  observed  that  Pitt,  while  exhorting 
the  Commons  to  stand  resolutely  by  the  executive  government 
against  France,  said  not  a  word  indicating  esteem  or  friend- 
ship for  the  Prime  Minister. 

War  was  speedily  declared.  The  First  Consul  threatened 
to  invade  England  at  the  head  of  the  conquerors  of  Belgium 
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and  Italy,  and  formed  a  great  camp  near  the  Straits  of  Doyer. 
On  the  other  side  of  those  Straits  the  whole  population  of  our 
island  was  readyto  rise  up  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the  soiL 
At  this  conjuncture,  as  at  some  other  great  conjunctures  in 
oxur  history,  the  conjuncture  of  1660,  for  example,  and  the 
conjuncture  of  1688,  there  was  a  general  disposition  among 
honest  and  patriotic  men  to  forget  old  quarrels,  and  to  regard 
as  a  fiiend  every  person  who  was  ready,  in  the  existing  emer- 
gency, to  do  his  part  towards  the  saving  of  the  state.  A 
coalition  of  all  the  first  men  in  the  country  would,  at  that 
moment,  have  been  as  popular  as  the  coalition  of  1783  had 
been  impopular.  Alone  in  the  kingdom  the  King  looked 
with  perfect  complacency  on  a  cabinet  in  which  no  man 
superior  to  himself  in  genius  was  to  be  found,  and  was  so 
fax  from  being  willing  to  admit  all  his  ablest  subjects  to 
office  that  he  was  bent  on  excluding  them  all. 

A  few  months  passed  before  the  different  parties  which 
agreed  in  regarding  the  government  with  dislike  and  contempt 
came  to  an  understanding  with  each  other.  But  in  the 
spring  of  1804  it  became  evident  that  the  weakest  of  mi- 
nistries would  have  to  defend  itself  against  the  strongest  of 
oppositions,  an  opposition  made  up  of  three  oppositions,  each 
of  which  would,  separately,  have  been  formidable  from  ability, 
and  which,  when  united,  were  also  formidable  from  number. 
The  party  which  had  opposed  the  peace,  headed  by  Grenville 
and  Windham,  and  the  party  which  had  opposed  the  renewal 
of  the  war,  headed  by  Fox,  concurred  in  thinking  that  the 
men  now  in  power  were  incapable  of  either  making  a  good 
peace  or  waging  a  vigorous  war.  Pitt  had,  in  1802,  spoken 
for  peace  against  the  party  of  Grenville,  and  had,  in  1803, 
spoken  for  war  against  the  party  of  Fox.  But  of  the  capa- 
city of  the  cabinet,  and  especially  of  its  chief,  for  the  conduct 
of  great  affairs,  he  thought  as  meanly  as  either  Fox  or  Gren- 
ville. Questions  were  easily  found  on  which  all  the  enemies 
of  the  government  could  act  cordially  together.  The  unfor- 
tunate First  Lord  of  the  Treasur}',  who  had,  during  the 
earlier  months  of  his  administration,  been  supported  by  Pitt 
on  one  side,  and  by  Fox  on  the  other,  now  had  to  answer 
Pitt,  and  to  be  answered  by  Fox.  Two  sharp  debates,  fol- 
lowed by  close  divisions,  made  him  weary  of  his  post.  It 
was  known,  too,  that  the  Upper  House  was  even  more  hostile 
to  him  than  the  Lower,  that  the  Scotch  representative  peers 
wavered,  that  there  were  signs  of  mutiny  among  the  bishops. 
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In  the  cabinet  itself  there  was  discord,  and,  worse  than  dis- 
cord, treachery.  It  was  necessary  to  give  way :  the  ministry 
was  dissolved ;  and  the  task  of  forming  a  government  was 
entrusted  to  Pitt. 

Pitt  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  now  an  opportunity, 
such  as  had  never  before  offered  itself,  and  such  as  might 
never  offer  itself  again,  of  uniting  in  the  public  service,  on 
honourable  terms,  all  the  eminent  talents  of  the  kingdom. 
The  passions  to  which  the  French  Eevolution  had  given  birth 
were  extinct.  The  madness  of  the  innovator  and  the  madness 
of  the  alarmist  had  alike  had  their  day.  Jacobinism  and 
Anti-Jacobinism  had  gone  out  of  fiEishion  together.  The 
most  liberal  statesman  did  not  think  that  season  propitious 
for  schemes  of  parliamentary  reform ;  and  the  most  conserva- 
tive statesman  could  not  pretend  that  there  was  any  occasion 
for  gagging  bills  and  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
The  great  struggle  for  independence  and  national  honour 
occupied  all  minds ;  and  those  who  were  agreed  as  to  the  duty 
of .  maintaining  that  struggle  with  vigour  might  well  post- 
pone to  a  more  convenient  time  all  disputes  about  natters 
comparatively  unimportant.  Strongly  impressed  by  these 
considerations,  Pitt  wished  to  form  a  ministry  including  all 
the  first  men  in  the  country.  The  Treasury  he  reserved  for 
himself;  and  to  Fox  he  proposed  to  assign  a  share  of  power 
little  inferior  to  his  own. 

The  plan  was  excellent ;  but  the  king  would  not  hear  of  it. 
Dull,  obstinate,  unforgiving,  and,  at  that  time,  half  mad,  he 
positively  refused  to  admit  Fox  into  his  service.  Anybody 
else,  even  men  who  had  gone  as  far  as  Fox,  or  further  than 
Pox,  in  what  his  Majesty  considered  as  Jacobinism,  Sheridan, 
Grey,  Erskine,  should  be  graciously  received ;  but  Pox  never. 
During  several  hours  Pitt  laboured  in  vain  to  reason  down 
this  senseless  antipathy.  That  he  was  perfectly  sincere  there 
can  be  no  doubt :  but  it  was  not  enough  to  be  sincere ;  he 
should  have  been  resolute.  Had  he  declared  himself  deter- 
mined not  to  take  office  without  Fox,  the  royal  obstinacy  would 
have  given  way,  as  it  gave  way,  a  few  months  later,  when 
opposed  to  the  immutable  resolution  of  Lord  GrenviUe.  In  an 
evil  hour  Pitt  yielded.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that, 
though  he  consented  to  forego  the  aid  of  his  illustrious  rival, 
there  would  still  remain  ample  materials  for  the  formation  of 
an  efficient  ministry.  That  hope  was  cruelly  disappointed. 
Fox  entreated  his  friends  to  leave  personal  considerations 
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out  of  the  question,  and  declared  that  he  would  support, 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  an  efficient  and  patriotic  minis- 
try from  which  he  should  be  himself  excluded.  Not  only  his 
friends,  however,  but  GrenviUe,  and  Grenville's  adherents, 
answered,  with  one  voice,  that  the  question  was  not  personal, 
that  a  great  constitutional  principle  was  at  stake,  and  that 
they  would  not  take  office  while  a  man  eminently  qualified  to 
render  service  to  the  commonwealth  was  placed  under  a  ban 
merely  because  he  was  disliked  at  Court.  All  that  was  left 
to  Pitt  was  to  construct  a  government  out  of  the  wreck  of 
Addington's  feeble  administration.  The  small  circle  of  his 
personal  retainers  furnished  him  with  a  very  few  useful  a£- 
sistants,  particularly  Dundas,  who  had  been  created  Viscount 
Melville,  Lord  Harrowby,  and  Canning. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  manner  in  which  Pitt  entered 
on  his  second  administration.  The  whole  history  of  that 
administration  was  of  a  piece  with  the  commencement.  Al- 
most every  month  brought  some  new  disaster  or  disgrace. 
To  the  war  with  France  was  soon  added  a  war  with  Spain. 
The  opponents  of  the  minister  were  numerous,  able,  and  active. 
His  most  useful  coadjutors  were  soon  lost.  Sickness  deprived 
him  of  the  help  of  Lord  Harrowby.  It  was  discovered  that 
Lord  Melville  had  been  guilty  of  highly  culpable  laxity  in 
transactions  relating  to  public  money.  He  was  censured  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  driven  from  office,  ejected  fix)m  the 
Privy  Council,  and  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. The  blow  fell  heavy  on  Pitt.  It  gave  him,  he 
said  in  Parliament,  a  deep  pang ;  and,  as  he  uttered  the  word 
pang,  his  lip  quivered,  his  voice  shook,  he  paused,  and  his 
hearers  thought  that  he  was  about  to  burst  into  tears.  Such 
tears  shed  by  Eldon  would  have  moved  nothing  but  laughter. 
Shed  by  the  warm-hearted  and  open-hearted  Fox,  they  would 
have  moved  sympathy,  but  would  have  caused  no  surprise. 
But  a  tear  from  Pitt  would  have  been  something  portentous. 
He  suppressed  his  emotion,  however,  and  proceeded  with  his 
usual  majestic  self-possession. 

His  difficulties  compelled  him  to  resort  to  various  expe- 
dients. At  one  time  Addington  was  persuaded  to  accept 
office  with  a  peerage ;  but  he  brought  no  additional  strength 
to  the  government.  Though  he  went  through  the  form  of 
reconciliation,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  forget  the  past 
While  he  remained  in  place  he  was  jealous  and  punctiHoo^ 
and  he  soon  retired  again.   At  another  time  Pitt  venewBd 
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his  efforts  to  overcome  Ids  master's  aversion  to  Fox ;  and  it 
was  rumoured  that  the  Bong's  obstinacy  was  gradually  giving 
way.  But^  meanwhile,  it  was  impossible  for  the  minister  to 
conceal  from  the  public  eye  the  decay  of  his  health,  and  the 
constant  anxiety  which  gnawed  at  his  heart  His  sleep  was 
broken.  His  food  ceased  to  nourish  him.  All  who  passed 
him  in  the  Park,  all  who  had  interviews  with  him  in  Downing 
Street,  saw  misery  written  in  his  &ce.  The  peculiar  look 
which  he  wore  during  the  last  months  of  his  life  was  often 
pathetically  described  by  Wilberforce,  who  used  to  call  it  the 
Austerlitz  look. 

StiU  the  vigour  of  Pitt's  intellectual  fitculties,  and  the  in- 
trepid haughtiness  of  his  spirit  remained  unaltered.  He  had 
staked  everything  on  a  great  venture.  He  had  succeeded  in 
forming  another  mighty  coalition  against  the  French  ascen- 
dency. The  united  forces  of  Austria,  Eussia,  and  England 
might,  he  hoped,  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
ambition  of  the  common  enemy.  But  the  genius  and 
energy  of  Napoleon  prevailed.  While  the  English  troops 
were  preparing  to  embark  for  Grermany,  while  the  Eussian 
troops  were  slowly  coming  up  from  Poland,  he,  with  rapidity 
unprecedented  in  modem  war,  moved  a  hundred  thousand 
men  from  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  to  the  Black  Forest,  and 
compelled  a  great  Austrian  army  to  surrender  at  XJlm.  To 
the  first  faint  rumours  of  this  calamity  Pitt  would  give  no 
credit.    He  was  irritated  by  the  alarms  of  those  around  him. 

Do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  he  said :  it  is  all  a  fiction." 
The  next  day  he  received  a  Dutch  newspaper  containing  the 
capitulation.  He  knew  no  Dutch.  It  was  Sunday ;  and  the 
public  offices  were  shut.  He  carried  the  paper  to  Lord 
Malmesbury,  who  had  been  minister  in  Holland ;  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  translated  it.  Pitt  tried  to  bear  up ;  but  the 
shock  was  too  great ;  and  he  went  away  with  death  in  his  &ce. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  arrived  four  days  later, 
and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive  him.  Forty-eight  hours 
after  th^t  most  glorious  and  most  mournful  of  victories  had 
been  annoimced  to  the  country  came  the  Lord  Mayor's  day ; 
and  Pitt  dined  at  Guildhall.  His  popularity  had  declined. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  multitude,  greatly  excited  by  the 
recent  tidings,  welcomed  him  enthusiastically,  took  off  hik 
horses  in  Cheapside,  and  drew  his  carriage  up  King  Street. 
When  his  health  was  drunk,  he  returned  thanks  in  two  or 
three  of  those  stately  sentences  of  which  he  had  a  boundless 
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in?8tfd  him  laid  up  his  words 
-fje       words  that  he  ever 
:jiC  England,  having  saved 
I- I'^^ii^'i*^  example." 
-^y.    Austerlitz  soon  com- 
lATiy  in  December  Pitt  had 
^   .luc  he  might  there  gather 
^>«ion.    While  he  was  lan- 
.  ..eil  the  news  that  a  decisive 
5^  .n  Moravia,  that  the  coalition 
..►.iiL  was  at  the  feet  of  France, 
.vv^v.    Ten  days  later  he  was  sc 
.Liiiiato  friends  hardly  knew  hini. 
-40W  journeys,  and  on  the  11th  of 
j>  ilia  at  Putney.    Parliament  was 
;  -.tie  :20th  was  to  be  the  parliamen- 
.js.  .  i'  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in 
j^'  oartls  were  already  issued.  But 
.^^  -iiLiiister  were  numbered.    The  only 
that  a  very  slight  chance,  was,  that 
>  .  Jkv«  and  pass  some  months  in  ])rofouud 
*  paid  him  very  short  visits,  and  care  - 
.iK5u  conversation.    But  his  spirit,  lonj^ 
,...auMi,  could  not,  even  in  that  extremity, 
.       everybody  but  himself  perceived  to  1m* 
.  a  which  he  was  carried  into  his  bedrooiu 
'i.»;\iue88  Wellesley,  whom  he  had  long  loved, 
>^     to  jL^>vern  India,  and  whose  administration 
^       able,  energetic,  and  successful,  arrived  in 
.  I  absi»uce  of  eight  years.    The  friends  saw 
^v'  iiu»n».    Tliere  was  an  affectionate  meeting 
That  it  was  a  last  parting  Pitt  did  not 
V    Lwaix*.    He  fancied  liimself  to  be  recovering, 
.  ,..»»us  subjects  cheerfully,  and  with  an  unclouded 
.v»ui»uiiced  a  wann  and  discerning  eulogium  on 
.  .  .     3n's  l»n»ther  Arthur.    "I  never,"  he  said,  "'mi-t 
I'.liiary  man  with  whom  it  was  so  satisfactory  ti» 
riu'  (»xcitement  and  exertion  of  this  inteniew 
,  •uurli  for  the  sick  man.    He  tainted  away;  and 
>\  .  lli'-sli'V  Irtl  the  house,  convmced  that  the  close  was 
;'U4U'hing. 

:  iu»\v  niembera  of  Parliament  were  fast  coming  up  to 
•a.    The  chiefs  of  the  opiK»sition  met  for  the  purpt^se 
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of  cousidering  the  course  to  be  taken  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session.  It  was  easy  to  guess  what  would  be  the  language 
of  the  King's  speech,  and  of  the  address  which  would  be 
moved  in  answer  to  that  speech.  An  amendment  condemning 
the  policy  of  the  government  had  been  prepared,  and  was  to 
have  been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  a  young  nobleman  who  had  already  won  for  himself 
that  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  country  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  he  still  retains.  He  was  un- 
willing, however,  to  come  forward  as  the  accoser  of  one  who 
was  incapable  of  defending  himselfl  Lord  Grrenville,  who 
had  been  informed  of  Pitt's  state  by  Lord  Wellesley,  and  had 
been  deeply  affected  by  it,  earnestly  recommended  forbear- 
ance; and  Fox,  with  characteristic  generosity  and  good 
nature,  gave  his  voice  against  attacking  his  now  helpless 
rival.  Sunt  lacrynue  rerum,"  he  said,  "  et  mentem  mor- 
talia  tangunt."  On  the  first  day,  therefore,  there  was  no 
debate.  It  was  rumoured  that  evening  that  Pitt  was  better. 
But  on  the  following  morning  his  physicians  pronounced 
that  there  were  no  hopes.  The  commanding  fii^culties  of 
which  he  had  been  too  proud  were  beginning  to  fail.  His 
old  tutor  and  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  informed  him  of 
his  danger,  and  gave  such  religious  advice  and  consolation 
as  a  confused  and  obscured  mind  could  receive.  Stories 
were  told  of  devout  sentiments  fervently  uttered  by  the 
dying  man.  But  these  stories  found  no  credit  vdth  anybody 
who  knew  him.  Wilberforce  pronounced  it  impossible  that 
they  could  be  true.  "  Pitt,"  he  added,  "  was  a  man  who 
always  said  less  than  he  thought  on  such  topics."  It  was 
asserted  in  many  after-dinner  speeches.  Grub  Street  elegies, 
and  academic  prize  poems  and  prize  declamations,  that  the 
great  minister  died  exclaiming,  "  Oh  my  country !"  This  is 
a  &ble;  but  it  is  true  that  the  lost  words  which  he  uttered, 
while  he  knew  what  he  said,  were  broken  exclamations  about 
the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs.  He  ceased  to  breathe 
on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  January,  1806,  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  first  took  his  seat  in 
P&rliament.  He  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  and  had 
been,  during  near  nineteen  years.  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  undisputed  chief  of  the  administration.  Since  parlia- 
mentary government  was  established  in  England,  no  English 
statesman  has  held  supreme  power  so  long.  Walpole,  it  is 
true,  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  during  more  than 
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twenty  years:  but  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had  been  some 
time  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  he  could  be  properly 
called  Prime  Minister. 

It  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Pitt  should 
be  honoured  with  a  public  funeral  and  a  monument.  The 
motion  was  opposed  by  Fox  in  a  speech  which  deserves  to  be 
studied  as  a  model  of  good  taste  and  good  feeling.  The  task 
was  the  most  invidious  that  ever  an  orator  imdertook :  but  it 
was  performed  with  a  humanity  and  delicacy  which  were 
warmly  acknowledged  by  the  mourning  Mendis  of  him  who 
was  gone.   The  motion  was  carried  by  288  votes  to  89. 

The  22nd  of  February  was  fixed  for  the  funeral.  The 
corpse,  having  lain  in  state  during  two  days  in  the  Fainted 
Chamber,  was  borne  with  great  pomp  to  the  northern  transept 
of  the  Abbey.  A  splendid  train  of  princes,  nobles,  bishops, 
and  privy  councillors  followed.  The  grave  of  Pitt  had  b^n 
made  near  to  the  spot  where  his  great  father  lay,  near  also 
to  the  spot  where  his  great  rival  was  soon  to  lie.  The  sad- 
ness of  the  assistants  was  beyond  that  of  ordinary  mourners. 
For  he  whom  they  were  committing  to  the  dust  had  died  of 
sorrows  and  anxieties  of  which  none  of  the  survivors  could 
be  altogether  without  a  share.  Wilberforce,  who  carried  the 
banner  before  the  hearse,  described  the  awful  ceremony  with 
deep  ffeeling.  As  the  coflSn  descended  into  the  earth,  he  said, 
the  eagle  face  of  Chatham  from  above  seemed  to  look  do^vn 
with  consternation  into  the  dark  house  which  was  receiving 
all  that  remained  of  so  much  power  and  glory. 

All  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  readily  concurred  in 
voting  forty  thousand  poimds  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Pitt's 
creditors.  Some  of  his  admirers  seemed  to  consider  the 
magnitude  of  his  embarrassments  as  a  circumstance  highly 
honourable  to  him ;  but  men  of  sense  will  probably  be  of  a 
different  opinion.  It  is  far  better,  no  doubt,  that  a  great 
minister  should  carry  his  contempt  of  money  to  excess  than 
that  he  should  contaminate  his  hands  with  unlawful  gain. 
But  it  is  neither  right  nor  becoming  in  a  man  to  whom  the 
public  has  given  an  income  more  than  sufficient  for  his  com- 
fort and  dignity  to  bequeath  to  that  public  a  great  debt,  the 
effect  of  mere  negligence  and  profusion.  As  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Pitt  never 
had  less  than  six  thousand  a  year,  besides  an  excellent  house. 
In  1792  he  was  forced  by  his  royal  master's  fr^ndly  impor- 
tunity to  accept  for  life  the  office  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
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Ports,  with  near  four  thousand  a  year  more.  He  bad  neither 
wife  nor  chUd :  he  had  no  needy  relations :  he  had  no  ex- 
pensive tastes :  he  had  no  long  election  bills.  Had  he  given 
but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  week  to  the  regulation  of  his 
household,  he  would  have  kept  his  expenditure  within  bounds. 
Or,  if  he  could  not  spare  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  week 
for  that  purpose,  he  had  numeroxis  friends,  excellent  men  of 
business,  who  would  have  been  proud  to  act  as  his  stewards. 
One  of  those  friends,  the  chief  of  a  great  commercial  house 
in  the  city,  made  an  attempt  to  put  the  establishment  in 
Downing  Street  to  rights ;  but  in  vain.  He  found  that  the 
waste  of  the  servants'  hall  was  almost  fabulous.  The  quan- 
tity of  butcher's  meat  charged  in  the  bills  was  nine  hundred 
weight  a  week.  The  consumption  of  poultry,  of  fish,  and  of 
tea  was  in  proportion.  The  character  of  Pitt  would  have 
stood  higher  if,  with  the  disinterestedness  of  Pericles  and  of 
De  Witt,  he  had  united  their  dignified  frugality. 

The  memory  of  Pitt  has  been  assailed,  times  innumerable, 
often  justly,  oft;en  unjustly;  but  it  has  suflFered  much  less 
from  his  assailants  than  from  his  eulogists.  For,  during 
many  years,  his  name  was  the  rallying  cry  of  a  class  of  men 
with  whom,  at  one  of  those  terrible  conjunctures  which  con- 
found all  ordinary  distinctions,  he  was  accidentally  and  tem- 
porarily connected,  but  to  whom,  on  almost  all  great  questions 
of  principle,  he  was  diametrically  opposed.  The  haters  of 
parliamentary  reform  called  themselves  Pittites,  not  choos- 
ing to  remember  that  Pitt  made  three  motions  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  that,  though  he  thought  that  such  a 
reform  could  not  safely  be  made  while  the  passions  excited 
by  the  French  revolution  were  raging,  he  never  uttered  a 
word  indicating  that  he  should  not  be  prepared  at  a  more 
convenient  season  to  bring  the  question  forward  a  fourth 
time.  The  toast  of  Protestant  ascendency  was  drunk  on 
Pitt's  birthday  by  a  set  of  Pittites  who  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  Pitt  had  resigned  his  office  because  he  could  not 
carry  Catholic  emancipation.  The  defenders  of  the  Test  Act 
called  themselves  Pittites,  though  they  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  Pitt  had  laid  before  Greorge  the  Third  imanswerable 
reasons  for  abolishing  the  Test  Act.  The  enemies  of  free 
trade  called  themselves  Pittites,  though  Pitt  was  far  more 
deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  than  either 
Fox  or  Grey.  The  very  negro-drivers  invoked  the  name  of 
Pitt,  whose  eloquence  was  never  more  conspicuously  dis- 
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played  tlian  wlien  he  spoke  of  the  wrongs  of  the  negro. 
This  mythical  Pitt,  who  resembles  the  genuine  Pitt  as  litUe 
as  the  Charlemagne  of  Ariosto  resembles  the  Charlemagne 
of  Eginhard,  has  had  his  day.  History  will  vindicate  the 
real  man  from  calumny  disguised  under  the  semblance  of 
adulation,  and  will  exhibit  him  as  what  he  was,  a  minister 
of  great  talents,  honest  intentions,  and  liberal  opinions,  pre- 
eminently qualified,  intellectually  and  morally,  for  the  pari 
of  a  parliamentary  leader,  and  capable  of  administering,  with 
prudence  and  moderation,  the  government  of  a  prosperous 
and  tranquil  country,  but  unequal  to  surprising  and  terrible 
emergencies,  and  liable,  in  such  emergencies,  to  err  grievously 
both  on  the  side  of  weakness  and  on  the  side  of  violence. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOUEABLE  GEOBGE  LORD  AUCKLAND,  O.G.C3^ 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OP  mDlA  IN  COUNCIL 

Mt  Lord, 

The  Penal  Code  which,  according  to  the  orders  of  GJovom- 
ment  of  the  15th  of  June  1835,  we  had  the  honour  to  lay 
before  your  Lordship  in  Council  on  the  2nd  of  May  last,  has 
now  been  printed  under  our  superintendence,  and  hias,  as  well 
as  the  Notes,  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  us  while 
in  the  press. 

The  time  which  has  been  employed  in  firaming  this  body  of 
law  will  not  be  thought  long  by  any  person  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  labour  which  such  works  require,  and 
with  the  history  of  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  We  should, 
however,  have  been  able  to  lay  it  before  your  Lordship  in 
Council  many  months  earlier,  but  for  a  succession  of  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  against  which  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
vide. During  a  great  part  of  the  year  1836,  the  Commission 
was  rendered  almost  entirely  inefficient  by  the  ill-health  of  a 
majority  of  the  members ;  and  we  were  altogether  deprived 
of  the  valuable  services  of  our  colleague  Mr.  Cameron,  at  the 
very  time  when  those  services  were  most  needed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  entreat  your  Lordship  in 
Council  to  examine  with  candour  the  work  which  we  now  sub- 
mit to  you.  To  the  ignorant  and  inexperienced  the  task  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  may  appear  easy  and  simple.  But 
the  members  of  the  Indian  Grovemment  are  doubtless  well 
aware  that  it  is  among  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  which  the 
human  mind  can  be  employed ;  that  persons  placed  in  circum- 
gtances  &t  more  favourable  than  ours  have  attempted  it  with 
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very  doubtM  success ;  that  the  best  codes  extant,  if  malig- 
nantly criticised,  will  be  found  to  furnish  matter  for  censure 
in  every  page;  that  the  most  copious  and  precise  of  human 
languages  famish  but  a  very  imperfect  machinery  to  the  legis- 
lator ;  that,  in  a  work  so  extensive  and  complicated  as  that  on 
which  we  have  been  employed,  there  will  inevitably  be,  in  spite 
of  the  most  anxious  care,  some  omissions  and  some  inconsis- 
tencies ;  and  that  we  have  done  as  much  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  us  if  we  have  furnished  the  Government  with 
that  which  may,  by  suggestions  from  experienced  and  judi- 
cious persons,  be  improved  into  a  good  code. 

Tour  Lordship  in  Council  will  be  prepared  to  find  in  this 
performance  those  defects  which  must  necessarily  be  found  in 
the  first  portion  of  a  code.  Such  is  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  law,  that  no  part  can  be 
brought  to  perfection  while  the  other  parts  remain  rude.  The 
penal  code  cannot  be  clear  and  explicit  while  the  substantive 
civil  law  and  the  law  of  procedure  are  dark  and  confused. 
While  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  powers  of  public 
functionaries  are  imcertain,  it  cannot  always  be  certain 
whether  those  rights  have  been  attacked,  or  those  powers 
exceeded. 

Tour  Lordship  in  Council  will  perceive  that  the  system  of 
penal  law  which  we  propose  is  not  a  digest  of  any  existing 
system,  and  that  no  existing  system  has  furnished  us  even 
with  a  groundwork.  We  trust  that  your  Lordship  in  Council 
will  not  hence  infer  that  we  have  neglected  to  inquire,  as  we 
are  commanded  to  do  by  Parliament,  into  the  present  state  of 
that  part  of  the  law,  or  that  in  other  parts  of  our  labours  we 
are  likely  to  recommend  unsparing  innovation,  and  the  entire 
sweeping  away  of  ancient  usages.  We  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  value  of  that  sanction  which  long  prescription  and 
national  feeling  give  to  institutions.  We  are  perfectly  aware 
that  lawgivers  ought  not  to  disregard  even  the  unreasonable 
prejudices  of  those  for  whom  they  legislate.  So  sensible  are 
we  of  the  importance  of  these  considerations,  that,  though 
there  are  not  the  same  objections  to  innovation  in  penal  legis- 
lation as  to  innovation  affecting  vested  rights  of  property,  yet, 
"^we  had  found  Lidia  in  possession  of  a  system  of  criminal 
which  the  people  regarded  with  partiality,  we  should  have 
Ji  inclined  rather  to  ascertain  it,  to  digest  it,  and  mode- 
Ddy  to  correct  it^  than  to  propose  a  system  fundamentally 
different. 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  none  of  the  systems  of  penal  law 
blished  in  British  Lidia  has  any  claim  to  our  attention^ 
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except  what  it  may  derive  from  its  own  intrinsic  excellence. 
All  those  systems  are  foreign.  All  were  introduced  by  con- 
querors differing  in  race,  manners,  language  and  religion  frt)m 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  criminal  law  of  the  Hin- 
doos was  long  ago  superseded,  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  territories  now  subject  to  the  Company,  by  that  of  the 
Mahomedans,  and  is  certainly  the  last  system  of  criminal  law 
which  an  enlightened  and  humane  Grovemment  would  be  dis- 
posed to  reyive.  The  Mahomedan  criminal  law  has  in  its 
turn  been  superseded,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  British  Eegu- 
lations.  Indeed,  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay,  the  criminal  law  of  the  Mahomedans,  as  weU  as 
that  of  the  Hindoos,  has  been  altogether  discarded,  except  in 
one  particular  class  of  cases ;  and  even  in  such  cases,  it  is  not 
imperative  on  the  judge  to  pay  any  attention  to  it.  The 
British  Begulations,  having  been  made  by  three  different 
legislatures,  contain,  as  might  be  expected,  very  different  pro- 
visions. Thus  in  Bengal  serious  forgeries  are  punishable 
with  imprisonment  for  a  term  double  of  the  term  fixed  for 
perjury  :*  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
jury is  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  a  term  double  of  the 
term  fixed  for  the  most  aggravated  forgeries  :t  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  the  two  offences  are  exactly  on  the  same  footing,  t 
In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  escape  of  a  convict  is  punished 
with  imprisonment  for  a  term  double  of  the  term  assigned  to 
that  offence  in  the  two  other  Presidencies  ;§  while  a  coiner  is 
punished  with  little  more  than  half  the  imprisonment  as- 
signed to  his  offence  in  the  other  two  Presidencies.  ||  In 
Bengal  the  purchasing  of  regimental  necessaries  from  soldiers 
is  not  punishable  except  at  Calcutta,  and  is  there  punishable 
with  a  fine  of  only  fifty  rupees.!  In  the  Madras  Presidency 
it  is  punishable  with  a  fine  of  forty  rupees.**  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency  it  is  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  four 
years.tt  In  Bengal  the  vending  of  stamps  without  a  license 
is  punishable  with  a  moderate  fine ;  and  the  purchasing  of 

*  Bengal  Regulation  XVIL  of  1817,  1  Bombay  Regulation  XIV.  of  1837, 

section  IX.  section  XVIII.  Bengal  Regulation  XVII. 

t  Bombay  Regulation  XTV.  of  1827,  of  1817,  section  IX.  Madras  Regulation 

sections  XVL  and  XVn.  II.  of  1822,  section  V. 

t  Madras  Regulation  VI.  of  1811,  %  Calcutta  Rule,  Ordinance  and  Re- 
section III.  gulation,  passed  21st  August,  registered 

§  Bombay  Regulation  XTV.  of  1827,  13th  Nov.  1821. 

section  XXIV.,  and  Regulation  V.  of  **  Madras  Regulation  XIV.  of  1832, 

,1831,  section  I.  Bengal  Regulation  XII.  section  IL  clause  1. 

of  1818,  section  V.  clause  1.    Madras  ff  Bombay  Regulation  XXII.  of  1827, 

Regulation  VI.  of  1822,  section  V.  section  XIX. 
clause  2. 
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yerj  doubtM  success ;  that  the  best  codes  extant,  if  malig- 
nantly criticised,  will  be  found  to  furnish  matter  for  censure 
in  every  page;  that  the  most  copious  and  precise  of  human 
languages  famish  but  a  very  imperfect  machinery  to  the  legis- 
lator ;  that,  in  a  work  so  extensive  and  complicated  as  that  on 
which  we  have  been  employed,  there  will  inevitably  be,  in  spite 
of  the  most  anxious  care,  some  omissions  and  some  inconsis- 
tencies ;  and  that  we  have  done  as  much  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  us  if  we  have  fiimished  the  Government  with 
that  which  may,  by  suggestions  fit)m  experienced  and  judi- 
cious persons,  be  improved  into  a  good  code. 

Tour  Lordship  in  Council  will  be  prepared  to  find  in  this 
performance  those  defects  which  must  necessarily  be  found  in 
the  first  portion  of  a  code.  Such  is  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  law,  that  no  part  can  be 
brought  to  perfection  while  the  other  parts  remain  rude.  The 
penal  code  cannot  be  clear  and  explicit  while  the  substantive 
civil  law  and  the  law  of  procedure  are  dark  and  confused. 
While  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  powers  of  public 
functionaries  are  imcertain,  it  cannot  always  be  certain 
whether  those  rights  have  been  attacked,  or  those  powers 
exceeded. 

Tour  Lordship  in  Council  will  perceive  that  the  system  of 
penal  law  which  we  propose  is  not  a  digest  of  any  existing 
system,  and  that  no  existing  system  has  furnished  us  even 
with  a  groundwork.  We  trust  that  your  Lordship  in  Council 
will  not  hence  infer  that  we  have  neglected  to  inquire,  as  we 
are  commanded  to  do  by  Parliament,  into  the  present  state  of 
that  part  of  the  law,  or  that  in  other  parts  of  our  labours  we 
are  likely  to  recommend  unsparing  innovation,  and  the  entire 
sweeping  away  of  ancient  usages.  We  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  value  of  that  sanction  which  long  prescription  and 
national  feeling  give  to  institutions.  We  are  perfectly  aware 
that  lawgivers  ought  not  to  disregard  even  the  unreasonable 
prejudices  of  those  for  whom  they  legislate.  So  sensible  are 
we  of  the  importance  of  these  considerations,  that,  though 
there  are  not  the  same  objections  to  innovation  in  penal  legis- 
lation as  to  innovation  aftecting  vested  rights  of  property,  yet, 
if  we  had  found  Lidia  in  possession  of  a  system  of  criminal 
law  which  the  people  regarded  witli  partiality,  we  should  have 
been  inclined  rather  to  ascertain  it,  to  digest  it,  and  mode- 
rately to  correct  it,  than  to  proi)ose  a  system  fundamentally 
"^^erent. 

Tut  it  appears  to  us  that  none  of  the  systems  of  penal  law 
libUahed  in  British  Lidia  has  any  claim  to  our  attention^ 
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except  what  it  may  derive  from  its  own  intrinsic  excellence. 
All  those  systems  are  foreign.  All  were  introduced  by  con- 
querors differing  in  race,  manners,  language  and  religion  frt)m 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  criminal  law  of  the  Hin- 
doos was  long  ago  superseded,  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  territories  now  subject  to  the  Company,  by  that  of  the 
Mahomedans,  and  is  certainly  the  last  system  of  criminal  law 
which  an  enlightened  and  humane  (xoyemment  would  be  dis- 
posed to  revive.  The  Mahomedan  criminal  law  has  in  its 
turn  been  superseded,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  British  Eegu- 
lations.  Indeed,  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay,  the  criminal  law  of  the  Mahomedans,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Hindoos,  has  been  altogether  discarded,  except  in 
one  particular  class  of  cases ;  and  even  in  such  cases,  it  is  not 
imperative  on  the  judge  to  pay  any  attention  to  it.  The 
British  Regulations,  having  been  made  by  three  different 
legislatures,  contain,  as  might  be  expected,  very  different  pro- 
visions. Thus  in  Bengal  serious  forgeries  are  punishable 
with  imprisonment  for  a  term  double  of  the  term  fixed  for 
perjury  :*  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
jury is  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  a  term  double  of  the 
term  fixed  for  the  most  aggravated  forgeries  :t  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  the  two  offences  are  exactly  on  the  same  footing.t 
In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  escape  of  a  convict  is  punished 
with  imprisonment  for  a  term  double  of  the  term  assigned  to 
that  offence  in  the  two  other  Presidencies  ;§  while  a  coiner  is 
punished  with  little  more  than  half  the  imprisonment  as- 
signed to  his  offence  in  the  other  two  Presidencies.  ||  In 
Bengal  the  purchasing  of  regimental  necessaries  from  soldiers 
is  not  punishable  except  at  Calcutta,  and  is  there  pxmishable 
with  a  fine  of  only  fifty  rupees.!  In  the  Madras  Presidency 
it  is  punishable  with  a  fine  of  forty  rupees.**  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency  it  is  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  four 
years.ft  In  Bengal  the  vending  of  stamps  without  a  license 
is  punishable  with  a  moderate  fine ;  and  the  purchasing  of 

♦  Benfpil  Regulation  XVIL  of  1817,  |  Bombay  Regulation  XIV.  of  1837, 

flection  IX.  section  XVIII.  Bengal  Regulation  XVII. 

t  Bombay  Regulation  XIV.  of  1827,  of  1817.  section  DC  Madras  Regulation 

•eetaoDfl  XVL  and  XVIL  U.  of  1822,  section  V. 

I  Madras  Regulation  VI.  of  1811,  %  Calcutta  Rule,  Ordinance  and  Re- 
flection IIL  gulation,  passed  21st  August,  registered 

§  Bombay  Regulation  XIV.  of  1827,  13th  Not.  1821. 

iectHm  XXIV.,  and  Regulation  V.  of  *»  Madras  Regulation  XIV.  of  1882, 

.18S1»  section  L  Bengal  Regulation  XII.  section  IL  clause  1. 

of  1818,  flection  V.  clause  1.   Madras  ft  Bombay  Regulation  XXH.  of  1887, 

Bflgnliitkm  YL  of  1822,  section  V.  section  XIX. 
elavflfl  % 
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stamps  from  a  person  not  licensed  to  sell  tliem  is  not  pnnished 
at  all.^  In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  vendor  is  pnnished 
with  a  short  imprisonment ;  bnt  there  also  the  purchaser  is 
not  pnnished  at  all.t  In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  both  the 
vendor  and  the  purchaser  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  five 
years,  and  to  flogging4 

Thus  widely  do  the  systems  of  penal  law  now  established 
in  British  India  differ  from  each  other :  nor  can  we  recom- 
mend any  one  of  the  three  systems  as  frimishing  even  the 
rudiments  of  a  good  code.  The  penal  law  of  Bengal  and  of 
the  Madras  Presidency  is,  in  fact,  Mahomedan  law,  which  has 
gradually  been  distorted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  it  of 
all  title  to  the  religious  veneration  of  Mahomedans,  yet  which 
retains  enough  of  its  original  peculiarities  to  perplex  and  en- 
cumber the  administration  of  justioe.  In  substance  it  now 
differs  at  least  as  widely  from  the  Mahomedan  penal  law,  as 
the  penal  law  of  England  differs  from  the  penal  law  of  France. 
Yet  technical  terms  and  nice  distinctions  borrowed  from  the 
Mahomedan  law  are  still  retained.  Nothing  is  more  usual 
than  for  the  Courts  to  ask  the  law  officers  what  punishment 
the  Mahomedan  law  prescribes  in  a  hypothetical  case,  and 
then  to  inflict  that  punishment  on  a  person  who  is  not  with- 
in that  hyt>othetical  case,  and  who  by  the  Mahomedan  law 
would  be  liable  either  to  a  different  punishment,  or  to  no 
punishment.  We  by  no  means  presume  to  condemn  the  po- 
licy which  led  the  British  Government  to  retain,  and  gradually 
to  modify,  the  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  which  it  found 
established  in  these  provinces.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  body 
of  law  thus  formed  must,  considered  merely  as  a  body  of  law, 
be  defective  and  inconvenient. 

The  penal  law  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  all  contained 
in  the  Regulations ;  and  is  almost  all  to  be  found  in  one  ex- 
tensive Regulation.  §  The  Government  of  that  Presidency 
appears  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advantage 
which  must  arise  from  placing  the  whole  law  in  a  written 
form  before  those  who  are  to  administer  and  those  who  are  to 
obey  it ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  of  the  exe- 
cution, high  praise  is  due  to  the  design.  The  course  which 
we  recommend  to  the  Government,  and  which  some  persons 
^jr  perhaps  consider  as  too  daring,  has  already  been  tried  at 

mbay,  and  has  not  produced  any  of  those  effects  which 

,n  JBengtl  Regulation  X.  of  1829,  sec-      t  Bombay  Regulation  XYilL  of  1827* 

4m  JX.  dauBe  2.  tection  IX  clause  1. 

t  Madras  Regulation  Xm.  of  1816,       §  Bombay  Regulation  XTV.  of  1827. 
■ection  X.  clause  10. 
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limid  minds  are  disposed  to  anticipate  even  from  the  most 
reasonable  and  useful  innovations.  Throughout  a  large  terri- 
tory, inhabited  to  a  great  extent  by  a  newly-conquered  popu- 
lation, all  the  ancient  systems  of  penal  law  were  at  once 
superseded  by  a  code,  and  this  without  the  smallest  sign  of 
discontent  among  the  people. 

It  would  have  given  us  great  pleasure  to  have  found  that 
code  such  as  we  could  with  propriety  have  taken  as  the 
groundwork  of  a  code  for  all  India.  But  we  regret  to  say 
that  the  penal  law  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  has  over  the 
penal  law  bf  the  other  Presidencies  no  superiority,  except, 
that  of  being  digested.  In  framing  it,  the  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  crimes  ought  to  be  classified  and  punishmenta 
apportioned  have  been  less  regarded  than  in  the  legislation, 
of  Bengal  and  Madras.  The  secret  destroying  of  any  pro- 
perty, though  it  may  not  be  worth  a  single  rupee,  is  punish- 
able with  imprisonment  for  five  years.*  Unlawfril  confine- 
ment, though  it  may  last  only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is 
pxmishable  with  imprisonment  for  five  years.f  Every  con- 
spiracy to  injure  or  impoverish  any  person  is  pimishable  with 
imprisonment  for  ten  years ;  X  so  that  a  man  who  engages  in 
a  design  as  atrocious  as  the  Grunpowder  Plot,  and  one  who  is 
party  to  a  scheme  for  putting  off  an  unsound  horse  on  a  pur- 
chaser, are  classed  together,  and  are  liable  to  exactly  the 
same  punishment.  Under  this  law,  if  two  men  concert  a 
petty  tiieft,  and  afterwards  repent  of  their  purpose  and  aban- 
don it,  each  of  them  is  liable  to  twenty  times  the  punish- 
ment of  the  actual  thefb.§  All  assaults  which  cause  a  severe 
shock  to  the  mental  feelings  of  the  sufferer  are  classed  with 
the  atrocious  crime  of  rape,  and  are  liable  to  the  punishment 
of  rape,  that  is,  if  the  Courts  shall  think  fit,  to  imprisonment 
for  fourteen  years.  ||  The  breaking\)f  the  window  of  a  house, 
the  dashing  to  pieces  a  china  cup  within  a  house,  the  riding- 
over  a  field  of  grain  in  hunting,  are  classed  with  the  crime  of 
arson,  and  are  punishable,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  with 
death.  The  following  is  the  law  on  the  subject :  "  Any  per- 
son who  shall  wilfully  and  wrongfriUy  set  fire  to  or  otherwise 
damage  or  destroy  any  part  of  a  dwelling-house  or  building 
appertaining  thereto,  or  property  contained  in  a  dwelling 
house,  or  building  or  inclosure  appertaining  thereto,  or  crops 

•  Bagnlation  XIV.  of  1827,  section      §  Rf^nlAtioii  XIV.  of  1837,  seetioD' 


t  Bggnlation  XIV.  of  1827,  secUon      fl  Regulation  XIV.  of  1827,  Motm^ 
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standing  or  reaped  in  the  field,  shall  be  liable  to  any  of  the 
pnnishments  specified  in  Section  m.  of  this  Begulation."* 
The  section  to  which  reference  is  made  contains  a  list  of  the 
pnnishments  anthorised  by  the  Bombay  code,  and  at  the  head 
of  that  list  stands  Death." 

But  these  errors,  the  effects  probably  of  inadvertence,  are 
not,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  serious  faults  of  the  penal  code 
of  Bombay.  That  code  contains  enactments  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  excuse  on  the  ground  of  inadrertence — enactments 
the  language  of  which  shows  that  when  they  were  framed 
their  whole  effect  was  fully  imderstood,  and  which  appear  to 
us  to  be  directly  opi>osed  to  the  first  principles  of  pcaial  law. 
One  of  the  first  principles  of  penal  law  is  this,  that  a  person 
who  merely  conceals  a  crime  after  it  has  been  committed 
ought  not  to  be  punished  as  if  he  had  himself  committed  it. 
By  the  Bombay  code,  the  concealment  after  the  fistct  of  mur- 
der is  punishable  as  murder ;  the  concealment  after  the  &ct 
of  gang-robbery  is  punishable  as  gang-robbery  ;t — and  this, 
though  the  concealment  after  the  fact  of  the  most  cruel  mu- 
tilations, and  of  the  most  atrocious  robberies  committed  by 
not  more  than  four  persons,  is  not  punished  at  alL 

If  there  be  any  distinction  which  more  than  any  other  it 
behoves  the  legislator  to  bear  constantly  in  mind,  it  is  the 
distinction  between  harm  volimtarily  caused  and  harm  in- 
voluntarily caused.  Negligence,  indeed,  often  causes  mis- 
chief, and  often  deserves  punishment.  But  to  punish  a  man 
whose  negligence  has  produced  some  evil  which  he  never 
contemplated,  as  if  he  had  produced  the  same  evil  knowingly 
and  with  deliberate  malice,  is  a  course  which,  as  &r  as  we  are 
aware,  no  jurist  has  ever  recommended  in  theory,  and  which 
we  are  confident  that  no  society  would  tolerate  in  practice. 
It  is,  however,  provided  by  the  Bombay  code  that  the  "  unin- 
tentional commission  of  any  act  punishable  by  that  code  shall 
be  punished  according  to  the  Court's  judgment  of  the  cul- 
pable disregard  of  injury  to  others  evinced  by  the  person 
committing  the  said  act,  but  the  punishment  for  such  unin- 
tentional commission  shall  not  exceed  that  prescribed  for  the 
offence  committed."t 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  it  is  owing  not  at  all 
to  the  law,  but  solely  to  the  discretion  and  humanity  of  the 
judges,  that  great  cruelty  and  injustice  is  not  daily  perpe- 
trated in  the  Criminal  Courts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

*  Regalation  XIV.  of  iSdf,  section   claiue  1. 
XLU.  clause  1.  }  Regulation  XIV.  of  1827,  section  I, 

t  BcgnlAtion  XIV.  of  1827,  section  I.   clause  3. 
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Many  important  classes  of  offences  are  altogether  unnoticed 
by  the  Bombay  code ;  and  this  omission  appears  to  us  to  be 
very  ill  supplied  by  one  sweeping  clause,  which  arms  the 
Courts  with  almost  unlimited  power  to  punish  as  they  think 
fit  offences  against  morality,  or  against  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society,  if  those  offences  are  penal  by  the  religious 
law  of  the  offender.*  This  clause  does  not  apply  to  people 
who  profess  a  religion  with  which  a  system  of  penal  jurispru- 
dence is  not  inseparably  connected.  And  from  this  state  of 
the  law  some  singular  consequences  follow.  For  example,  a 
Mahomedan  is  punishable  for  adultery:  a  Christian  is  at 
liberty  to  commit  adultery  with  impunity. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  penal  law  in  the  Mofussil.  In  the 
meantime  the  population  which  lives  within  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Courts  established  by  the  Royal  Charters  is  subject 
to  the  English  Criminal  Law,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  very  aiti- 
ficial  and  complicated  system, — to  a  foreign  system, — to  a 
system  which  was  framed  without  the  smallest  reference  to 
India, — ^to  a  system  which  even  in  the  country  for  which  it  was 
framed  is  generally  considered  as  requiring  extensive  reform, 
— ^to  a  system  finally  which  has  jiist  been  pronounced  by  a 
Commission  composed  of  able  and  learned  English  lawyers  to 
be  so  defective  that  it  can  be  reformed  only  by  being  entirely 
taken  to  pieces  and  reconstructed.t 

Under  these  circumstances  we  have  not  thought  it  desir- 
able to  take  as  the  groundwork  of  the  code  any  of  the 
systems  of  law  now  in  force  in  any  part  of  India.  We  have, 
indeed,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  compared  the  code  with  all 
those  systems,  and  we  have  taken  suggestions  fr^m  all ;  but 
we  have  not  adopted  a  single  provision  merely  because  it 
formed  a  part  of  auy  of  those  systems.  We  have  also  com- 
pared our  work  with  the  most  celebrated  systems  of  Western 
jurisprudence,  as  far  as  the  very  scanty  means  of  information 
which  were  accessible  to  us  in  this  country  enabled  us  to  do 
so.  We  have  derived  much  valuable  assistance  from  the 
French  code,  and  from  the  decisions  of  the  French  Courts  of 
Justice  on  questions  touching  the  construction  of  that  code. 
We  have  derived  assistance  still  more  valuable  from  the  code 
of  Louisiana,  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Livingston.  We  are 
the  more  desirous  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  that 
eminent  jurist,  because  we  have  found  ourselves  under  the 


*  Bflgnlatioii  XIV.  of  1827*  section  I.  the  CommiBsioners  appointed  to  inouire 
clasM  1.  into  the  itate  of  the  Criminal  Law 

t  Ltttw  to  Lord  John  BoMell  from   dated  19th  January  1837. 
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necessity  of  combatting  Iiis  opinions  on  some  important 
<}tiestions. 

The  reasons  for  those  provisions  which  appear  to  ns  to  re- 
quire explanation  or  defence  will  be  fonnd  appended  to  the 
"Code  in  the  form  of  Notes.  Should  your  Lord^p  in  Council 
wish  for  fuller  infoimation  as  to  the  considerations  by  which 
we  have  been  guided  in  framing  any  part  of  the  law,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  afford  it. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  this  code  is  frumed 
win  immediately  strike  your  Lordship  in  Council, — ^we  mean 
the  copious  use  of  illusirations.  These  illustrations  will,  we 
itrnst,  greatly  fSEicilitate  the  imderstanding  of  the  law,  and 
^will  at  the  same  time  often  serve  as  a  defence  of  the  law.  In 
^  our  definitions  we  have  repeatedly  found  ourselves  under  the 
qiecessity  of  sacrificing  neatness  and  perspicuity  to  precision, 
ud  of  using  harsh  expressions  because  we  could  find  no  other 
expressions  which  would  convey  our  whole  meaning,  and  no 
more  than  our  whole  meaning.  Such  definitions  standing  by 
themselves  might  repel  and  perplex  the  reader,  and  would 
perhaps  be  fully  comprehended  only  by  a  few  students  after 
Hong  application.  Yet  such  definitions  are  found,  and  must 
be  found,  in  every  system  of  law  which  aims  at  accuracy.  A 
legislator  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  avoid  such  definitions,  and  by 
avoiding  them  he  will  give  a  smoother  and  more  attractive 
rappearance  to  his  workmanship  ;  but  in  that  case  he  flinches 
rfrom  a  duty  which  he  ought  to  perform,  and  which  somebody 
.must  perform.  If  this  necessary  but  most  disagreeable  work 
i  be  aot  performed  by  the  lawgiver  once  for  all,  it  must  be  con- 
rstantly  performed  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  manner  by  every 
judge  in  the  empire,  and  will  probably  be  performed  by  no 
two  judges  in  the  same  way.  We  have  therefore  thought  it 
right  not  to  shrink  from  the  task  of  filming  these  unpleasing 
but  indispensable  parts  of  a  code.  And  we  hope  that  when 
each  of  these  definitions  is  followed  by  a  collection  of  cases 
fiedling  under  it,  and  of  cases  which,  though  at  first  sight 
they  appear  to  fall  under  it,  do  not  really  fall  under  it^  the 
definition  and  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  it  will 
be  readily  understood.  The  illustrations  will  lead  the  mind 
of  the  student  through  the  same  steps  by  which  the  minds  of 
ihose  who  framed  the  law  proceeded,  and  may  sometimes 
jhow  him  that  a  phrase  which  may  have  struck  him  as  un- 
couth, or  a  distinction  which  he  may  have  thought  idle,  was 
deliberately  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  including  or  excluding 
a  large  class  of  important  cases.    In  the  study  of  geometry 
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it  is  constantly  found  that  a  theorem  which,  read  bj  itself, 
conveyed  no  distinct  meaning  to  the  mind,  becomes  perfectly 
clear  as  soon  as  the  reader  casts  his  eye  over  the  statement 
of  the  individual  case  taken  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration* 
Our  illustrations,  we  trust,  will  in  a  similar  manner  &cilitate 
the  study  of  the  law. 

There  are  two  things  which  a  legislator  should  always 
have  in  view  while  he  is  framing  laws ;  the  one  is,  thai  they 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  precise :  the  other,  that  they 
should  be  easily  understood.  To  imite  precision  and  sim- 
plicity in  definitions  intended  to  include  large  classes  of 
things,  and  to  exclude  others  very  similar  to  many  of  those 
which  are  included,  will  often  be  utterly  impossible.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  best 
course.  That  a  law,  and  especially  a  penal  law,  should  be 
drawn  in  words  which  convey  no  meaning  to  the  people  who 
are  to  obey  it  is  an  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  a  loosely-worded 
law  is  no  law,  and  to  whatever  extent  a  legislature  uses  vague 
expressions,  to  that  extent  it  abdicates  its  functions,  and  re- 
signs the  power  of  making  law  to  the  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  course 
is  that  which  we  have  adopted.  We  have,  in  framing  our 
definitions,  thought  principally  of  making  them  precise,  and 
have  not  shrunk  from  rugged  or  intricate  phraseology  when 
such  phraseology  appeared  to  us  to  be  necessary  to  precision. 
If  it  appeared  to  us  that  our  language  was  likely  to  perplex 
an  ordinary  reader,  we  added  ajs  many  illustrations  as  we 
thought  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  it.  The 
definitions  and  enacting  clauses  contain  the  whole  law.  The 
illustrations  make  nothing  law  which  would  not  be  law  with- 
out them.  They  only  exhibit  the  law  in  full  action,  and  show 
what  its  effects  will  be  on  the  events  of  common  life. 

Thus  the  code  will  be  at  once  a  statute  book  and  a  collec- 
tion of  decided  cases.  The  decided  cases  in  the  code  will 
differ  from  the  decided  cases  in  the  English  law  books  in  two 
most  important  points.  In  the  first  place,  our  illustrations 
are  never  intended  to  supply  any  omission  in  the  written  law, 
nor  do  they  ever,  in  our  opinion,  put  a  strain  on  the  written 
law.  They  are  merely  instances  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  written  law  to  the  affairs  of  mankind.  Secondly,  they 
are  cases  decided  not  by  the  judges  but  by  the  legislature,  by 
those  who  make  the  law,  and  who  must  know  more  certainly 
than  any  judge  can  know  what  the  law  is  which  they  mean 
to  make. 
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The  power  of  oonstming  fhe  law  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
any  real  reason  to  donbt  what  tlie  law  is  amounts  to  the  power 
of  maJring  the  law.  On  this  ground  the  Boman  jurists  maiiv- 
tained  that  the  office  of  interpreting  the  law  in  doubtful  mat* 
texB  necessarily  belonged  to  the  legislature.  The  contrary 
opinion  was  censured  by  them  with  great  force  of  reason, 
though  in  language  perhaps  too  bitter  and  sarcastic  for  the 
gravity  of  a  code.  Eoruni  yanam  subtilitatem  tam  risimus 
quam  corrigendam  esse  censuimus.  Si  enim  in  prsesenti 
leges  condere  soli  imperatori  concessum  est,  et  leges  inter- 
pretari  solo  dignum  imperio  esse  oportet.  Quis  legum  senig- 
mata  solvere  et  omnibus  aperire  idoneus  esse  videbitur  nisi  is 
cui  legislatorem  esse  concessum  est?  Explosis  itaque  his 
ridiculosis  ambiguitatibus  tam  conditor  quam  interpres  legum 
solus  imperator  juste  existimabitur."  ♦ 

The  decisions  on  particular  cases  which  we  have  annexed 
to  the  provisions  of  the  code  resemble  the  imperial  rescripts  in 
this,  that  they  proceed  from  the  same  authority  from  which 
the  provisions  themselves  proceed.  They  differ  from  the 
imperial  rescripts  in  this  most  important  circumstance,  that 
they  are  not  made  ex  post  facio^  that  they  cannot  therefore  be 
made  to  serve  any  particular  turn,  that  the  persons  con- 
demned or  absolved  by  them  are  purely  imaginary  persons, 
and  that,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom 
of  any  judgment  which  we  have  passed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  impartiality. 

The  publication  of  this  collection  of  cases  decided  by  legis- 
lative authority  will,  we  hope,  greatly  limit  the  power  which 
the  Courts  of  Justice  possess  of  putting  their  own  sense  on 
the  laws.  But  we  are  sensible  that  neither  this  collection 
nor  any  other  can  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  settle  every 
question  which  may  be  raised  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
code.  Such  questions  will  certainly  arise,  and,  unless  proper 
precautions  be  taken,  the  decisions  on  such  questions  will  ac- 
cumulate till  they  form  a  body  of  law  of  fer  greater  bulk  than 
that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  legislature.  Nor  is  this 
the  worst.  While  the  judicial  system  of  British  India  con- 
tinues to  be  what  it  now  is,  these  decisions  will  render  the 
law  not  only  bulky,  but  uncertain  and  contradictory.  There 
axe  at  present  eight  chief  Courts  subject  to  the  legislative 
jpower  of  your  Lordship  in  Council,  four  established  by  Royal 
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Charter,  and  four  which  derive  their  oathority  from  the  Com- 
pany. Every  one  of  these  tribmials  is  perfectly  independent 
of  the  others.  Every  one  of  them  is  at  liberty  to  put  its  own 
construction  on  the  law ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  always  adopt  the  same  construction.  Under  so  in- 
convenient a  system  there  will  inevitably  be,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  a  large  collection  of  decisions  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  all  of  equal  authority. 

How  the  powers  and  mutual  relations  of  these  Courts  may 
be  placed  on  a  better  footing,  and  whether  it  be  possible  or 
desirable  to  have  in  India  a  single  tribunal  empowered  to  ex- 
pound the  code  in  the  last  resort,  are  questions  which  must 
shortly  engage  the  attention  of  the  Law  Commission.  But 
whether  the  present  judicial  organization  be  retained  or  not, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  written  law  from  being  overlaid  by  an  inmiense  weight  of 
conmients  and  decisions.  We  conceive  that  it  is  proper  for 
us,  at  the  time  at  which  we  lay  before  your  Lordship  in 
Council  the  first  part  of  the  Indian  code,  to  offer  such  sug- 
gestions as  have  occurred  to  us  on  this  important  subject. 

We  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  Indian  legislature 
should,  like  the  Boman  emperors,  decide  doubtful  points  of 
law  which  have  actually  been  mooted  in  cases  pending  before 
the  tribunals.  In  criminal  cases,  with  which  we  are  now 
more  immediately  concerned,  we  think  that  the  accused  party 
ought  always  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  doubt  on  a  point  of 
law,  if  that  doubt  be  entertained  after  mature  consideration 
by  the  highest  judicial  authority,  as  well  as  of  a  doubt  on  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  civil  suits  which  are  actually  pending,  we 
think  it  on  the  whole  desirable  to  leave  to  the  Courts  the 
office  of  deciding  doubtful  questions  of  law  which  have  ac- 
tually arisen  in  the  course  of  litigation.  But  every  case  in 
which  the  construction  put  by  a  judge  on  any  part  of  the 
code  is  set  aside  by  any  of  those  tribunals  from  which  at  pre- 
sent there  is  no  appeal  in  India,  and  every  case  in  which 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  a  Court  composed  of  several 
judges  as  to  the  construction  of  any  part  of  the  code,  ought 
to  be  forthwith  reported  to  the  legislature.  Every  judge  of 
every  rank  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  law  as  contained 
in  the  code  should  be  enjoined  to  report  to  his  official  supe- 
riors every  doubt  which  he  may  entertain  as  to  any  question 
of  construction  which  may  have  arisen  in  his  Court.  Of  these 
doubts,  all  which  are  not  obviously  unreasonable  ought  to  be 
periodically  reported  by  the  highest  judicial  authorities  to 
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the  legislature.  All  the  questions  thus  reported  to  tibe 
Govenunent  might  with  advantage  be  referred  for  examina- 
tion to  the  Law  Commission,  if  that  Commission  should  be  a 
permanent  body.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  law 
is  already  sufficiently  clear,  and  that  any  misconstruction 
which  may  have  taken  place  is  to  be  attributed  to  weakness, 
carelessness,  wrongheadedness  or  corruption  on  the  part  of  an 
individual,  and  is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  In  such  cases  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  change  in  the  code.  Some- 
times it  will  be  found  that  a  case  has  arisen  respecting  which 
the  code  is  silent.  In  such  a  case  it  will  be  proper  to  supply 
the  omission.  Sometimes  it  may  be  found  that  the  code  is 
inconsistent  with  itself.  If  so,  the  inconsistency  ought  to  be 
removed.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found  that  the  words  of  the 
law  are  not  sufficiently  precise.  In  such  a  case  it  will  be 
proper  to  substitute  others.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found  that 
the  language  of  the  law,  though  it  is  as  precise  as  the  subject 
admits,  is  not  so  clear  that  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  see  its  whole  meaning.  In  these  cases  it  will  generally  be 
expedient  to  add  illustrations,  such  as  may  distinctly  show  in 
what  sense  the  legislature  intends  the  law  to  be  understood, 
and  may  render  it  impossible  that  the  same  question,  or  any 
similar  question,  should  ever  again  occasion  di£Perence  of 
opinion.  In  this  manner  every  successive  edition  of  the  code 
will  solve  all  the  important  questions  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  code  which  have  arisen  since  the  appearance  of  the 
edition  immediately  preceding.  Important  questions,  par- 
ticularly questions  about  which  Courts  of  the  highest  rank 
have  pronounced  opposite  decisions,  ought  to  be  settled  with- 
out delay;  and  no  point  of  law  ought  to  continue  to  be  a 
doubtful  point  more  than  three  or  four  years  after  it  has  been 
mooted  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  An  addition  of  a  very  few 
pages  to  the  code  will  stand  in  the  place  of  several  volumes 
of  reports,  and  will  be  of  far  more  value  than  such  reports, 
inasmuch  as  the  additions  to  the  code  will  proceed  from  the 
legislature,  and  will  be  of  unquestionable  authority ;  whereas 
the  reports  would  only  give  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  which 
'Otiber  judges  might  venture  to  set  aside.  * 

b  mppetm  to  us  also  highly  desirable  that,  if  the  code  shall 
Ibpfeedy  an  those  penal  laws  which  the  !Lidian  legislature 
ftom  tune  to  time  find  it  necessary  to  pass  should  be 
aed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fit  into  the  code.  Their 
Jingnage  ought  to  be  that  of  the  code.   No  word  ought  to  be 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
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code.  The  very  port  of  the  code  in  which  the  new  law  is  to  be 
inserted  ought  to  be  indicated.  If  the  new  law  rescinds  or 
modifies  any  provision  of  the  code,  that  provision  onght  to  be 
indicated.  In  fact  the  new  law  ought,  from  the  day  on  which 
it  is  passed,  to  be  part  of  the  code,  and  to  affect  all  the  other 
provisions  of  the  code,  and  to  be  affected  by  them  as  if  it  were 
actually  a  clause  of  the  original  code.  In  the  next  edition  of 
the  code,  the  new  law  ought  to  appear  in  its  proper  place. 

For  reasons  which  have  been  fully  stated  to  your  Lordship 
in  Council  in  another  communication,  we  have  not  inserted  in 
the  code  any  clause  declaring  to  what  places  and  to  what 
classes  of  persons  it  shall  apply. 

Your  Lordship  in  Council  wiU  see  that  we  have  not  pro- 
posed to  except  from  the  operation  of  this  code  any  of  the 
ancient  sovereign  houses  of  India  residing  within  the  Com- 
pany's territories.  Whether  any  such  exception  ought  to  be 
made  is  a  question  which,  without  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
than  we  possess  of  existing  treaties,  of  the  sense  in  which  those 
treaties  have  been  understood,  of  the  history  of  negotiations, 
of  the  temper  and  of  the  power  of  particular  fSamilies,  and  of 
the  feeling  of  the  body  of  the  people  towards  those  families, 
we  could  not  venture  to  decide.  We  will  only  beg  permission 
mo9t  respectfully  to  observe  that  every  such  exception  is  an 
evil ;  that  it  is  an  evil  that  any  man  should  be  above  the  law ; 
that  it  is  a  still  greater  evil  that  the  public  should  be  taught 
to  regard  as  a  high  and  enviable  distinction  the  privilege  of 
being  above  the  law;  that  the  longer  such  privileges  are 
suffered  to  last,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  take  them  away ; 
that  there  can  scarcely  ever  be  a  fairer  opportunity  for  taking 
them  away  than  at  the  time  when  the  (jovemment  promulgates 
a  new  code  binding  alike  on  persons  of  different  races  and 
religions ;  and  that  we  greatly  doubt  whether  any  considera- 
tion, except  that  of  public  faith  solemnly  pledged,  deserves  to 
be  weighed  against  the  advantages  of  equal  justice. 

The  peculiar  state  of  public  feeling  in  iMs  country  may 
render  it  advisable  to  frame  the  law  of  procedure  in  such  a 
manner  that  families  of  high  rank  may  be  dispensed,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  necessity  of  performing  acts  which  are  here 
regarded,  however  unreasonably,  as  humiliating.  But  though 
it  may  be  proper  to  make  wide  distinctions  as  respects  form, 
there  ought  in  our  opinion  to  be,  as  "respects  substance,  no 
distinctionB  except  those  which  the  Government  is  bound  by 
express  engagements  to  make.   That  a  man  of  rank  should  be 
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examined  with  paxticnlar  ceremonies  or  in  a  particular  place 
majyin  the  present  state  of  Indian  society,  be  highly  expedient. 
But  that  a  man  of  any  rank  should  be  allowed  to  commit 
crimes  with  impunity  must  in  every  state  of  society  be  most 
pernicious. 

The  provisions  of  the  code  will  be  applicable  to  offences 
committed  by  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  offences  committed  by 
other  members  of  the  community.  But  for  those  purely 
military  offences  which  soldiers  only  can  commit,  we  have 
made  no  provision.  It  appears  to  us  desirable  that  this  part 
of  the  law  should  be  taken  up  separately,  and  we  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  your  Lordship  in  Council  has  deter- 
mined that  it  shall  be  so  taken  up.  But  we  have,  as  your 
Lordship  in  Council  will  perceive,  made  provision  for  punish- 
ing persons  who,  not  being  themselves  subject  to  martial 
law,  abet  soldiers  in  the  breach  of  military  discipline. 

Your  Lordship  in  Council  will  observe  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  penal  code  we  have  referred  to  the  code  of  procedure, 
which  as  yet  is  not  in  existence  ;  and  hence  it  may  possibly 
be  supposed  to  be  our  opinion  that,  till  the  code  of  procedure 
is  firamed,  the  penal  code  cannot  come  into  operation.  Such, 
however,  if;  not  our  meaning.  We  conceive  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  penal  code,  such  as  we  now  lay  it  before  your 
Lordship,  might  be  made  law,  at  least  in  the  MofussU,  without 
any  considerable  change  in  the  existing  rules  of  procedure. 
Should  your  Lordship  in  Council  agree  with  us  in  this 
opinion,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  suggest  those  changes  which 
it  would  be  necessary  immediately  to  make. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  respectfully  to  suggest  that,  if  your 
Lordship  in  Council  is  disposed  to  adopt  the  code  which  we 
have  framed,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  native  population 
should,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  be  famished  witli 
good  versions  of  it  in  their  own  languages.  Such  versions, 
in  our  opinion,  can  be  produced  only  by  the  combined  labours 
of  enlightened  Europeans  and  natives ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  men  competent  to  execute  all  the  translations  which  will 
be  required  would  be  found  in  any  single  province  of  India. 
We  are  sensible  that  the  diflSculty  of  procuring  good  trans- 
lations will  be  great ;  but  we  believe  that  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  your  Lordship  in  Council  are  sufficient  to  over- 
come  every  difficulty  ;*and  we  are  confident  that  your  Lord- 
ship in  Council  will  not  grudge  any  thing  that  may  be 
Moessary  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  people  who  are 
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placed  iinder  your  care  to  know  what  that  law  is  according  to 
which  they  are  required  to  live. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  Servants, 

T.  B.  Maccmlayy 
J.  M.  Madeody 
O.  W.  Anderson^ 
F.  MiUM. 

Indian  Law  Commianon» 
October  14,  1887. 
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NOTE  (A). 

ON  THE  CHAPTEB  OP  PUNISHMENTS. 

FiBST  among  the  punishments  provided  for  offences  by  this 
code  stands  death.  No  argument  that  has  been  brought  to 
our  notice  has  satisfied  us  that  it  would  be  desirable  wholly 
to  dispense  with  this  punishment.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  it  ought  to  be  very  sparingly  inflicted,  and  we  propose 
to  employ  it  only  in  cases  where  either  murder  or  the  highest 
offence  against  the  State  has  been  committed. 

We  are  not  apprehensive  that  we  shall  be  thought  by 
many  persons  to  have  resortied  too  frequently  to  capital 
punishment;  but  we  think  it  probable  that  many,  even  of 
those  who  condemn  the  English  statute  book  as  sanguinary, 
may  think  that  our  code  errs  on  the  other  side.  They  may 
be  of  opinion  that  gang-robbery,  the  cruel  mutilation  of  the 
person,  and  possibly  rape,  ought  to  be  punished  with  death. 
These  are  doubtless  offences  which,  if  we  looked  only  at  their 
enormity,  at  the  evil  which  they  produce,  at  the  terror  which 
they  spread  through  society,  at  the  depravity  which  they 
indicate,  we  might  be  inclined  to  punish  capitally.  But 
atrocious  as  they  are,  they  cannot,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be 
placed  in  the  same  class  with  murder.  To  the  great  majority 
of  mankind  nothing  is  so  dear  as  life.  And  we  are  of 
opinion  that  to  put  robbers,  ravishers,  and  mutilators  on 
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judge  to  commute  the  excess  for  imprisonment  at  the  rate  of 
one  day  of  imprisonment  for  every  two  dollars  of  fine,  and  he 
adds,  that  such  imprisonment  must  in  no  case  exceed  ninety 
days.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  The  object  of 
the  penal  law  is  to  deter  from  offences,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  means  of  inflictions  disagreeable  to  offenders.  The 
law  ought  not  to  inflict  punishments  unnecessarily  seyere ; 
but  it  ought  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  call  the  offender  into 
council  with  his  judges,  and  to  allow  him  an  option  between 
two  punishments.  In  general,  the  circimistance  that  he  pre- 
fers one  pxmishment  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  he 
ought  to  suffer  the  other.  The  circumstance  that  the  lore  of 
money  is  a  stronger  passion  in  his  mind  than  the  love  of  per- 
sonal liberty  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  reason  for  our  availing 
ourselves  rather  of  his  love  of  money  than  of  his  love  of  per- 
sonal liberty  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  him  fix>m  crime. 
To  look  out  systematically  for  the  most  sensitive  part  of  a 
man's  mind,  in  order  that  we  may  not  direct  our  penal  sanc- 
tions towards  that  part  of  his  mind,  seems  an  injudicious 
policy. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  course  which  we  pro- 
pose is  unexceptionable ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  less  open 
to  exception  than  any  other  which  has  occurred  to  us.  We 
propose  that,  at  the  time  of  imposing  a  fine,  the  Court  shall 
also  fix  a  certain  term  of  imprisonment  which  the  offender 
shall  undergo  in  default  of  payment.  Li  fixing  this  term  the 
Court  will  in  no  case  be  suffered  to  exceed  a  certain  maxi- 
mum, which  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
If  the  offence  be  one  which  is  punishable  with  imprisonment 
as  well  as  fine,  the  term  of  imprisonment  in  default  of  pay- 
ment will  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  longest  term  of  im- 
prisonment fixed  by  the  code  for  the  offence.  If  the  offence 
be  one  which  by  the  code  is  punishable  only  with  fine,  the 
term  of  imprisonment  for  default  of  payment  will  in  no  case 
exceed  seven  days. 

But  we  do  not  mean  that  this  imprisonment  shall  be  taken 
in  full  satisfaction  of  the  fine.  We  cannot  consent  to  permit 
the  offender  to  choose  whether  he  will  suffer  in  his  person  or 
in  his  property.  To  adopt  such  a  course  would  be  to  grant 
exemption  from  the  pxmishment  of  fine  to  those  very  persons 
on  whom  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  that  the  punishment  of  fine 
should  be  inflicted,  to  those  very  persons  who  dislike  that 
pimishment  most,  and  whom  the  apprehension  of  that  punish- 
ment would  be  most  likely  to  restrain.  We  therefore  propoM 
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have  made  any  oiTence  punishable  by  transportation,  we  bare 
provided  that  the  transportation  sball  be  for  life.  The  con- 
sideration which  has  chiefly  determined  ns  to  retain  that 
mode  of  punishment  is  our  persuasion  that  it  is  regarded  by 
the  natives  of  India,  particularly  by  those  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea,  with  peculiar  fear.  The  pain  which 
is  caused  by  punishment  is  unmixed  evil.  It  is  by  the  tenor 
which  it  inspires  that  it  produces  good;  and  perhaps  no 
punishment  inspires  so  much  terror  in  proportion  to  the 
actual  pain  which  it  causes  as  the  punishment  of  transport- 
ation in  this  country.  Prolonged  imprisonment  may  be  more 
painful  in  the  actual  endurance;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
dreaded  beforehand ;  nor  does  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
strike  either  the  offender  or  the  bystanders  with  so  much 
horror  as  a  sentence  of  exile  beyond  what  they  call  the  Black 
Water.  This  feeling,  we  believe,  arises  chiefly  from  the 
mystery  which  overhangs  the  &te  of  the  transported  convict. 
The  separation  resembles  that  which  takes  place  at  the 
moment  of  death.  The  criminal  is  taken  for  ever  from  the 
society  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him,  and  conveyed  by 
means  of  which  the  natives  have  but  an  indistinct  notion 
over  an  element  which  they  regard  with  extreme  awe,  to  a 
distant  country  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  from  which 
he  is  never  to  return.  It  is  natural  that  his  fate  should 
impress  them  with  a  deep  feeling  of  terror.  It  is  on  this 
feeling  that  the  efficacy  of  the  punishment  depends,  and  this 
feeling  would  be  greatiy  weakened  if  transported  convicts 
should  frequentiy  return,  after  an  exile  of  seven  or  fourteen 
years,  to  the  scene  of  their  offences,  and  to  the  sociely  of 
their  former  friends. 

We  may  observe  that  the  rule  which  we  propose  to  lay 
down  is  already  in  force  in  ahnost  every  part  of  British 
India.  The  Courts  established  by  the  Boyal  Charters  and 
Courts  Martial  are  at  present  the  only  Courts  which  sentence 
offenders  to  transportation  for  any  term  short  of  life.  In  the 
case  of  Euroi)ean  offenders  who  are  condemned  to  long  terms 
of  imprisonment,  we  allow  the  Grovemment  to  commute  im- 
prisonment for  transportation  not  perpetuaL  But  in  that 
case  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  general  the  transported  cri- 
minal ought  not,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
he  is  tranisported,  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  India.  This  role 
and  the  reasons  for  it  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Of  imprisonment  we  propose  to  institute  two  grades^ 
Tigorons  imprisonment  and  simple  imprisonment.   But  we 
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do  not  think  the  penal  code  the  proper  place  for  describing 
with  minuteness  tlie  nature  of  either  kind  of  punishment. 

We  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  it  will  shortly  be  found 
practicable  greatly  to  reduce  the  terms  of  imprisonment  which 
we  propose.  Where  a  good  system  of  prison  discipline  exists, 
where  the  criminal,  without  being  subject  to  any  cruel  seye* 
rities,  is  strictly  restrained,  regularly  employed  in  labour  not 
of  an  attractive  kind,  and  deprived  of  every  indulgence  not 
necessary  to  his  health,  a  year's  confinement  will  generally 
prove  as  efficacious  as  confinement  for  two  years  in  a  gaol 
where  the  superintendence  is  lax,  where  the  work  exacted  is 
light,  and  where  the  convicts  find  means  of  enjoying  as  many 
luxuries  as  if  they  were  at  liberty.  As  the  intensily  of  the 
punishment  is  increased,  its  length  may  safely  be  diminished. 
As  members  of  the  committee  which  is  now  employed  in  in- 
vestigating the  system  followed  in  the  gaols  of  this  country, 
we  have  had  access  to  information  which  enables  us  to  say 
with  confidence  that,  in  this  department  of  the  administra- 
tion, extensive  reforms  are  greatly  needed,  and  may  easily  be 
made.  The  researches  of  that  committee  wiU,  we  hope, 
enable  the  Law  Commission  hereafter  to  prepare  such  a  code 
of  prison  discipline  as,  without  shocking  the  humane  feelings 
of  the  community,  may  yet  be  a  terror  to  the  most  hardened 
wrong-doers.  Whenever  such  a  code  shall  come  into  ope- 
ration, we  conceive  that  it  will  be  advisable  greatly  to  shorten 
many  of  the  terms  of  imprisonment  which  we  have  proposed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  given  to  the  Government  a 
power  of  commuting  sentences  in  certain  cases  without  the 
consent  of  the  offender.  Some  of  the  rules  which  we  have 
laid  down  on  this  subject  will  be  universally  allowed  to  be 
proper.  It  is  evidently  fit  that  the  Grovemment  should  be 
empowered  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death  for  any  other 
punishment  provided  by  the  code.  It  seems  to  us  also  very 
desirable  that  the  Grovemment  should  have  the  power  of 
commuting  perpetual  transportation  for  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. Many  circumstances  of  which  the  executive  author- 
ities ought  to  be  accurately  informed,  but  which  must  offcen 
be  unknown  to  the  ablest  judge,  may,  at  particular  times, 
Tender  it  highly  inconvenient  to  carry  a  sentence  of  trans- 
portation into  effect.  The  state  of  those  remote  provinces  of 
HbB  empire  in  which  convict  settlements  are  established,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  interest  of  those  provinces  may  be 
•affected  by  any  addition  to  the  convict  population,  are 
matters  which  lie  altogether  out  of  the  cognizance  of  the 
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tribimals  by  whicli  those  sentences  are  passed,  and  which 
the  Government  only  is  competent  to  decide. 

The  provisions  contained  in  clanses  43  and  44  are  more 
likely  to  cause  diflference  of  opinion.  We  are  satisfied  that 
both  humanity  and  policy  require  that  those  provisions,  or 
provisions  very  similar  to  them,  should  be  adopted. 

The  physical  diflference  which  exists  between  the  European 
and  the  native  of  India  renders  it  impossible  to  subject  them 
to  the  same  system  of  prison  discipline.  It  is  most  desirable, 
indeed,  that  in  the  treatment  of  offenders  convicted  of  the 
same  crime  and  sentenced  to  the  same  punishment  there 
should  be  no  apparent  inequality.  But  it  is  still  more  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  no  real  inequality,  and  there 
must  be  real  inequality  unless  there  be  apparent  inequality. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  subject  an  European  for  a  long  period  to 
a  severe  prison  discipline,  in  a  country  in  which  existence  is 
almost  constant  misery  to  an  European  who  has  not  many 
indulgences  at  his  command.  If  not  cruel,  it  would  be  im- 
politic It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  his  Lordship  in 
Council  how  desirable  it  is  that  our  national  character  should 
stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and 
how  much  that  character  would  be  lowered  by  the  frequent 
exhibition  of  Englishmen  of  the  worst  description,  placed  in 
the  most  degrading  situations,  stigmatized  by  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  engaged  in  the  ignominious  labour  of  a  gaol. 

As  there  are  strong  reasons  for  not  punishing  Europeans 
mth  imprisonment  of  the  same  description  with  which  we 
propose  to  punish  natives,  so  there  are  reasons  equally  strong 
for  not  suflfering  Europeans  who  have  been  convicted  of 
serious  crimes  to  remain  in  this  country.  As  we  are  satis- 
fied that  nothing  can  add  more  strength  to  the  Government, 
or  can  be  more  beneficial  to  the  people,  than  the  free  admis- 
sion of  honest,  industrious  and  intelligent  Englishmen,  so 
we  are  satisfied  that  no  greater  calamity  could  befall  either 
the  Government  or  the  people  than  the  influx  of  Englishmen 
of  lawless  habits  and  blasted  character.  Such  men  are  of 
the  same  race  and  colour  with  the  rulers  of  the  country,  they 
speak  the  same  language,  they  wear  the  same  garb.  In  all 
these  things  they  differ  from  the  great  body  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  natural  and  inevitable  that  in  the  minds  of  a 
people  accustomed  to  be  governed  by  Englishmen,  the  idea 
of  aa  Engliffh^^fl"  should  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  Gk>- 
vemment.  Every  Englishman  participates  in  the  power  of 
Govemment^  though  he  holds  no  ofSce.   His  vices  reflect 
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disg^race  on  the  Groyemment,  thongli  the  Groyernineiit  gives 
him  no  countenance. 

It  was  probably  on  these  grounds  that  Parliament,  at  the 
mine  time  at  which  it  threw  open  a  large  part  of  India  to 
British-bom  subjects  of  the  King,  directed  tiiie  local  legisla^ 
tore  to  provide  against  those  dangers  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  an  influx  of  such  settlers.  No  regulation  can, 
in  our  opinion,  promote  more  effectuallj,  or  in  a  more  unex- 
ceptionable manner,  the  end  which  Parliament  had  in  view 
fhan  that  which  we  now  propose. 

We  recommend  that,  whenever  a  person,  not  both  of  Asiatic 
birth  and  of  Asiatic  blood,  comnuts  an  offence  so  serious  that 
he  is  sentenced  to  two  years  of  simple  imprisonment,  or  to 
one  year  of  rigorous  imprisonment,  it  shall  be  competent  to 
the  Government  to  commute  that  punishment  for  banishment 
from  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company. 

If  a  person  of  unmixed  European  blood  should  commit  an 
offence  so  heinous  as  to  be  visited  with  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment for  seven  years  or  more,  we  would  give  to  the 
Government  the  power  of  substituting  an  equal  term  of 
transportation  for  that  term  of  imprisonment,  and  of  ex- 
cluding the  offender,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
transportation,  from  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  Government  would,  doubtless,  make  arrange- 
ments for  transporting  such  offenders  to  some  British  colony 
situated  in  a  temperate  climate. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  we  believe  that  this  com- 
mutation of  punishment  would  be  most  welcome  to  an  Euro- 
pean offender.  But  however  this  may  be,  we  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  both  of  the  British  Government 
and  of  the  Indian  people  that  the  executive  authorities 
should  possess  the  power  which  we  propose  to  confide  to 
them. 

The  forfeiture  of  property  is  a  pimishment  which  we  pro- 
pose to  inflict  only  on  persons  guilty  of  high  political  offences. 
The  territorial  possessions  of  such  persons  often  enable  them 
to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  to  make  head  against  the 
•Government;  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
^prived  of  so  dangerous  a  power. 

Fine  is  one  of  the  most  common  punishments  in  every  part 
■(tbe  world,  and  it  is  a  punishment  the  advantages  of  which 
great  and  obvious,  that  we  propose  to  authorize  the 
«li  to  inflict  it  in  every  case,  except  where  forfeiture  of 
^Mperty  is  necessarily  part  of  the  punishment.    Tet  the 
mdiUDeab  of  fine  is  open  to  some  objections.    Death,  im- 
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prisonment,  transportatioiiy  baniahmeiit,  solitude,  compelled 
labour,  are  not,  indeed,  equally  disagreeable  to  all  men.  But 
they  are  so  disagreeable  to  all  men  that  the  legislature,  in 
assigning  these  punishments  to  offences,  may  safely  neglect 
the  differences  produced  by  temper  and  situation.  With 
fine,  the  case  is  different.  In  imposing  a  fine,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  have  as  much  regard  to  tibe  pecuniary  circum- 
stances of  the  offender  as  to  the  character  and  magnitude  of 
the  offence.  The  mulct  which  is  ruinous  to  a  labourer  is 
easily  borne  by  a  tradesman,  and  is  absolutely  unfelt  by  a 
rich  SEemindar. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  amoimt  of  a  fine 
which  will  not  either  be  so  high  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  poor, 
or  so  low  as  to  be  no  object  of  terror  to  the  rich.  There  are 
many  millions  in  India  who  would  be  utterly  unable  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fifty  rupees;  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  fix)m 
whom  such  a  fine  might  be  levied,  but  whom  it  would  reduce 
to  extreme  distress ;  there  are  thousands  to  whom  it  would 
give  very  little  uneasiness ;  there  are  hundreds  to  whom  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  and  who  would  not 
cross  a  room  to  avoid  it.  The  number  of  the  poor  in  every 
country  exceeds  in  a  very  great  ratio  the  number  of  thd^rich. 
The  number  of  poor  criminals  exceeds  the  nimiber  of  rich 
criminals  in  a  still  greater  ratio.  And  to  the  poor  criminal 
it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  whether  the  fine  to 
which  he  is  liable  be  limited  or  not,  imless  it  be  so  limited  as 
to  render  it  quite  inefficient  as  a  mode  of  punishing  the  rich. 
To  a  man  who  has  no  capital,  who  has  laid  by  nothing,  whose 
monthly  wages  are  just  sufficient  to  provide  himself  and  his 
family  with  their  monthly  rice,  it  matters  not  whether  the 
fine  for  assault  be  left  to  be  settled  by  the  discretion  of  the 
Courts,  or  whether  a  hundred  rupees  be  fixed  as  the  maxi- 
mum. There  are  no  degrees  in  impossibility.  He  is  no 
more  able  to  pay  a  hundred  rupees  than  to  pay  a  lac.  A  just 
and  wise  judge,  even  if  entrusted  with  a  boundless  discretion, 
will  not,  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  sentence  such  an 
offender  to  a  fine  of  a  hundred  rupees.  And  the  limit  of  a 
hundred  rupees  would  leave  it  quite  in  the  power  of  an  un- 
just or  inconsiderate  judge  to  inflict  on  such  an  offender  all 
the  evil  which  can  be  inflicted  on  him  by  means  of  fine. 

I^  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Livingston,  we  provide  that  no  fine 
shall  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  offender's  pro- 
perty, no  serious  fine  will  ever  be  imposed  in  this  country 
without  a  long  and  often  a  most  unsatisfiictory  investigation, 
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judge  to  commute  the  excess  for  imprisonment  at  the  rate  of 
one  day  of  imprisonment  for  every  two  dollars  of  fine,  and  he 
adds,  that  such  imprisonment  must  in  no  case  exceed  ninety 
days.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  The  object  of 
the  penal  law  is  to  deter  from  offences,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  means  of  inflictions  disagreeable  to  offenders.  The 
law  ought  not  to  inflict  punishments  unnecessarily  seyere; 
but  it  ought  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  call  the  offender  into 
council  with  his  judges,  and  to  allow  him  an  option  between 
two  punishments.  In  general,  the  circimistance  that  he  pre- 
fers one  punishment  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  he 
ought  to  suffer  the  other.  The  circumstance  that  the  lore  of 
money  is  a  stronger  passion  in  his  mind  than  the  love  of  per- 
sonal liberty  is,  as  fiir  as  it  goes,  a  reason  for  our  availing 
ourselves  rather  of  his  love  of  money  than  of  his  love  of  per- 
sonal liberty  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  him  from  crime. 
To  look  out  systematically  for  the  most  sensitive  part  of  a 
man's  mind,  in  order  that  we  may  not  direct  our  penal  sanc- 
tions towards  that  part  of  his  mind,  seems  an  injudicious 
policy. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  course  which  we  pro- 
pose is  unexceptionable ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  less  open 
to  exception  than  any  other  which  has  occurred  to  us.  We 
propose  that,  at  the  time  of  imposing  a  fine,  the  Court  shall 
also  fix  a  certain  term  of  imprisonment  which  the  offender 
shall  undergo  in  default  of  payment.  In  fixing  this  term  the 
Court  will  in  no  case  be  suffered  to  exceed  a  certain  maxi- 
mum, which  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
If  the  offence  be  one  which  is  punishable  with  imprisonment 
as  well  as  fine,  the  term  of  imprisonment  in  default  of  pay- 
ment will  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  longest  term  of  im- 
prisonment fixed  by  the  code  for  the  offence.  If  the  offence 
be  one  which  by  the  code  is  punishable  only  with  fine,  the 
term  of  imprisonment  for  default  of  payment  will  in  no  case 
exceed  seven  days. 

But  we  do  not  mean  that  this  imprisonment  shall  be  taken 
in  full  satisfaction  of  the  fine.  We  cannot  consent  to  permit 
the  offender  to  choose  whether  he  will  suffer  in  his  person  or 
in  his  property.  To  adopt  such  a  course  would  be  to  grant 
exemption  from  the  punishment  of  fine  to  those  very  persons 
on  whom  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  that  the  punishment  of  fine 
should  be  inflicted,  to  those  very  persons  who  dislike  that 
punishment  most,  and  whom  the  apprehension  of  that  punish- 
ment would  be  most  likely  to  restrain.  We  therefore  fropom 
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ttie  authors  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  after 
the  experience  of  another  century,  contented  themselves  with 
repeating  the  words  of  the  Bill  of  Eights. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  cases  which  are  not  yerj  heinous  we 
propose  to  limit  the  amount  of  fine  which  the  Courts  may 
impose.  But  in  serious  cases  we  have  left  the  amount  of  fine 
absolutely  to  their  discretion ;  and  we  feel,  as  we  have  said, 
that,  even  in  the  cases  where  we  have  proposed  a  limit,  such 
a  limit  will  be  no  protection  to  the  poor,  who  in  every  com- 
munity are  also  the  many.  We  feel  that  the  extent  of  the 
discretion  which  we  have  thus  left  to  the  Courts  is  an  evil, 
and  that  no  sagacity  and  no  rectitude  of  intention  can  se- 
cure a  judge  from  occasional  error.  We  conceive,  however, 
that  if  fine  is  to  be  employed  as  a  punishment, —  and  no 
judicious  person,  we  are  persuaded,  would  propose  to  dis- 
pense with  it, — this  evil  must  be  endured.  We  shall  attempt 
in  the  code  of  procedure  to  establish  such  a  system  of  appeal 
as  may  prevent  gross  or  frequent  injustice  from  taking  place. 

The  next  question  which  it  became  our  duty  to  consider 
was  this: — ^when  a  fine  has  been  imposed,  what  measures  shall 
be  adopted  in  default  of  payment  ?  And  here  two  modes  of 
proceeding,  with  both  of  which  we  were  familiar,  naturally 
occurred  to  us.  The  offender  may  be  imprisoned  till  the  fine 
is  paid,  or  he  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  certain  term,  such  im- 
prisonment being  considered  as  standing  in  place  of  the  fine. 
In  the  former  case,  the  imprisonment  is  used  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  part  with  his  money ;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
imprisonment  is  a  punishment  substituted  for  another  punish- 
ment. Both  modes  of  proceeding  appear  to  us  to  be  open  to 
strong  objections.  To  keep  an  offender  in  imprisonment  till 
his  fine  is  paid  is,  if  the  fine  be  beyond  his  means,  to  keep 
him  in  imprisonment  all  his  life ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
best  judge  to  be  certain  that  he  may  not  sometimes  impose  a 
fine  which  shall  be  beyond  the  means  of  an  offender.  Nothing 
could  make  such  a  system  tolerable  except  the  constant  inter- 
ference of  some  authority  empowered  to  remit  sentences ;  and 
such  constant  interference  we  should  consider  as  in  itself  an 
eviL  On  the  other  hand,  to  sentence  an  offender  to  fine  and 
to  a  certain  fixed  term  of  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment, 
and  then  to  leave  it  to  himself  to  determine  whether  he  will 
part  with  his  money  or  lie  in  gaol,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very 
olgectionable  course.  The  high  authority  of  Mr.  Livingston 
is  here  against  xul  He  allows  the  criminal,  if  sentenced  to 
m  fine  exceeding  one-fourth  of  his  property,  to  compel  the 
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judge  to  commute  the  excess  for  imprisomnent  at  the  rate  of 
one  day  of  imprisonment  for  every  two  dollars  of  fine,  and  he 
adds,  that  such  imprisonment  must  in  no  case  exceed  ninety 
days.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  The  object  of 
the  penal  law  is  to  deter  from  offences,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  means  of  inflictions  disagreeable  to  offenders.  The 
law  ought  not  to  inflict  punishments  unnecessarily  serere; 
but  it  ought  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  call  the  offender  into 
council  with  his  judges,  and  to  allow  him  an  option  between 
two  punishments.  In  general,  the  circimistance  that  he  pre- 
fers one  punishment  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  he 
ought  to  suffer  the  other.  The  circumstance  that  the  lore  of 
money  is  a  stronger  passion  in  his  mind  than  the  love  of  per- 
sonal liberty  is,  as  fiir  as  it  goes,  a  reason  for  our  availing 
ourselves  rather  of  his  love  of  money  than  of  his  love  of  per- 
sonal liberty  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  him  from  crime. 
To  look  out  systematically  for  the  most  sensitive  part  of  a 
man's  mind,  in  order  that  we  may  not  direct  our  penal  sanc- 
tions towards  that  part  of  his  mind,  seems  an  injudicious 
policy. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  course  which  we  pro- 
pose is  unexceptionable ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  less  open 
to  exception  than  any  other  which  has  occurred  to  us.  We 
propose  that,  at  the  time  of  imposing  a  fine,  the  Court  shall 
also  fix  a  certain  term  of  imprisonment  which  the  offender 
shall  undergo  in  default  of  payment.  In  fixing  this  term  the 
Court  wiU  in  no  case  be  suffered  to  exceed  a  certain  maxi- 
mum, which  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
If  the  offence  be  one  which  is  punishable  with  imprisonment 
as  well  as  fine,  the  term  of  imprisonment  in  default  of  pay- 
ment will  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  longest  term  of  im- 
prisonment fixed  by  the  code  for  the  offence.  K  the  offence 
be  one  which  by  the  code  is  punishable  only  with  fine,  the 
term  of  imprisonment  for  default  of  payment  wiD  in  no  case 
exceed  seven  days. 

But  we  do  not  mean  that  this  imprisonment  shall  be  taken 
in  full  satisfaction  of  the  fine.  We  cannot  consent  to  permit 
the  offender  to  choose  whether  he  will  suffer  in  his  person  or 
in  his  property.  To  adopt  such  a  course  would  be  to  grant 
exemption  from  the  pimishment  of  fine  to  those  very  persons 
on  whom  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  that  the  pimishment  of  fine 
should  be  inflicted,  to  those  very  persons  who  dislike  that 
ptmishment  most,  and  whom  the  apprehension  of  that  punish- 
ment would  be  most  likely  to  restrain.  We  therefore  propose 
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that  the  iuiprisonment  wliicli  an  offender  has  undergone  shall 
not  release  him  from  the  pecuniary  obligation  under  which, 
he  lies.  His  person  will,  indeed,  cease  to  be  answerable  for 
the  fine ;  but  his  property  will  for  a  time  continue  to  be  so. 
What  we  recommend  is,  that  at  any  time  during  a  certain 
limited  period  the  fine  may  be  levied  on  his  effects  by  dis« 
fcress.  K  the  fine  is  paid  or  levied  while  he  is  imprisoned  for 
default  of  payment,  his  imprisonment  will  immediately  termi- 
nate, and  if  a  portion  of  the  fine  be  paid  during  the  im- 
prisonment, a  proportional  abatement  of  the  imprisonment 
will  take  place. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  persons  harsh  to  impriiBoiX'" 
a  man  for  non-payment  of  a  fine,  and,  after  he  has  endured- 
his  imprisonment,  to  take  his  property  by  distress  in  order  to^ 
realize  the  fine.  But  this  harshness  is  rather  apparent  thani 
real.  If  the  offender,  having  the  means  of  paying  the  fine^ 
chooses  rather  to  lie  in  prison  than  to  part  with  his  money^ 
his  case  is  the  very  case  in  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
fine  should  be  levied,  and  he  is  the  very  convict  who  has  least 
claim  to  indulgence.  The  confinement  which  he  has  under-^ 
gone  may  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  a  reasonable  punish- 
ment for  his  obstinate  resistance  to  the  due  execution  of  hia 
sentence.  If  the  offender  has  not  the  means  of  paying  the 
fine  while  he  continues  liable  to  it,  he  will  be  quit  for  his  im- 
prisonment. There  remains  another  case ;  that  of  an  offender 
who,  being  really  unable  to  pay  his  fine,  lies  in  prison  for  a  . 
term,  and  within  six  years  after  his  sentence  acquires  pro- 
perty. This  case  is  the  only  case  in  which  it  can,  with  any 
plausibility,  be  maintained  tliat  the  law,  as  we  have  framed^ 
it,  would  operate  harshly.  Even  in  this  case,  it  is  evident 
that  our  law  will  operate  &x  less  harshly  than  a  law  which 
should  provide  that  an  offender  sentenced  to  a  fine  should  be 
imprisoned  till  the  fine  should  be  paid.  Under  both  laws 
imprisonment  is  inflicted,  imder  both  a  fine  is  exacted.  But 
the  one  law  liberates  the  offender  on  payment  of  the  fine,, 
and  also  fixes  a  limit  beyond  which  he  cannot  be  detained  in 
gaol,  whether  the  fine  be  paid  or  no.  The  other  law  keepa 
him  in  confinement  till  the  money  is  actually  paid.  It  is,, 
therefore,  at  least  as  severe  as  ours  on  his  property,  and  is 
immeasurably  more  severe  on  his  person. 

In  bctf  we  treat  an  offender  who  has  been  sentenced  to  fine 
more  leniently  than  the  law  now  treats  a  debtor  either  in 
Ti^glfljMl  or  in  this  country.  iBy  the  English  law,  an  in- 
•dTent  not  in  trade  is  kept  in  confinement  till  he  has  smr 
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rendered  all  liig  property ,  till  he  hMM  amwered  intenogEtoiriei 
xespeetiiig  it,  tQl  the  Court  is  saitisfied  that  he  haa  paid  all 
that  he  can  paj.  Even  when  his  person  is  liberated,  his 
ftitiire  acquisitions  still  continue  to  be  liable  to  the  daims 
of  his  creditors.  The  law  throoghont  British  India  is  in 
principle  the  same  with  the  law  of  England.  The  oflBander 
who  has  been  sentenced  to  fine  most  be  considered  as  a 
debtor,  and,  as  a  debtor,  not  entitled  to  anj  peculiar  leniij. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  show  on  what  principles  a  creditor 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  employ,  for  the  purpose  of  recorering 
a  debt  from  a  person  who  is  perhaps  only  unfortunate,  a  more 
stringent  mode  of  procedure  than  that  which  the  State 
employs  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  a  fine  from  the  property 
'Of  a  criminaL  If  a  temporary  imprisonment  for  debt  ought 
not  to  cancel  the  claim  of  the  private  creditor,  neither  ought 
na  temporary  imprisonment  in  de&ult  of  payment  of  a  fine  to 
•  cancel  the  claims  of  public  justice. 

It  is  undoubtedly  easy  to  put  cases  in  which  this  part  of 
the  law  will  operate  more  severely  than  we  could  wish;  and  so 
it  is  easy  to  put  cases  in  which  every  penal  clause  in  tibe  code 
^ould  operate  more  severely  than  we  could  wish.  This  is  an 
-evil  inseparable  from  all  legidation.  General  rules  must  be 
framed;  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  frame  general 
rules  which  shall  suit  all  particular  cases.  It  is  sufficient  if 
the  rule  be,  on  the  whole,  more  beneficial  than  any  other 
general  rule  which  can  be  suggested.  Those  particular  cases 
in  which  a  rule  generally  beneficial  may  operate  too  harshly 
must  be  left  to  the  mercifrd  consideration  of  the  Executive 
Government.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  pumshment  of  fine 
would,  under  the  arrangement  which  we  propose,  be  found  to 
be  a  most  efficacious  punishment  in  a  large  class  of  cases. 
We  are  satisfied  that  if  offenders  are  allowed  to  choose  be- 
tween imprisonment  and  fine,  fine  will  lose  almost  its  whole 
efficacy,  and  will  never  be  infiicted  on  those  who  dread  it 
most. 

Closely  connected  with  these  questions  respecting  the 
punishment  of  fine  is  another  question  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, which  indeed  belongs  rather  to  the  law  of  civil 
rights  and  to  the  law  of  procedure  than  to  the  penal  law,  but 
respecting  which  we  are  desirous  to  place  on  record  the 
opinion  which  we  have  formed,  after  much  refiection  and 
discussion. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  crinunal  cases  there  is  good 
ground  for  a  civil  as  well  as  for  a  penal  proceeding.  The 
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Buglish  law,  most  erroneously  in  our  opinion^  allows  no 
civU  claim  for  reparation  in  cases  where  injury  has  been 
caused  by  an  offence  amounting  to  felony.  Thus  a  person  is 
entitled  to  reparation  for  what  he  has  lost  by  petty  fraud, 
but  to  none  if  he  has  been  cheated  by  means  of  a  forged  bill 
of  exchange.  He  is  entitled  to  reparation  if  his  coat  has 
been  torn,  but  to  none  if  his  house  has  been  maliciously 
burned  down.  He  is  entitled  to  reparation  for  a  slap  on  the 
face,  but  to  none  for  haying  his  nose  maliciously  slit,  or  his 
ears  cut  off.  A  woman  is  entitled  to  reparation  for  a  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage,  but  to  none  for  a  rape.  To  us  it 
appears  that  of  two  sufferers,  he  who  has  suffered  the  greater 
harm  has,  ojeteris  paribus,  the  stronger  claim  to  compen- 
sation; and  that  of  two  offences,  that  which  produces  the 
greater  harm  ought,  coeteris  'paribua,  to  be  visited  with  the 
heavier  punishment.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  general  the 
strongest  claims  to  compensations  will  be  the  claims  of 
persons  who  have  been  injured  by  highly  penal  acts ;  and 
that  to  refuse  reparation  to  all  sufferers  who  have  been  in- 
jured by  highly  penal  acts  is  to  refuse  reparation  to  that  very 
class  of  sufferers  who  have  the  strongest  claim  to  it. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  every  person  who  is  in- 
jured by  an  offence  ought  to  be  legally  entitled  to  a  compen- 
sation for  the  injury.  That  the  offence  is  a^very  serious  one, 
far  from  being  a  reason  for  thinking  that  he  ought  to  have  no 
compensation,  is  prima  facie  a  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
compensation  ought  to  be  very  large. 

Entertaining  this  opinion,  we  are  desirous  that  the  law  of 
criminal  procedure  should  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
facilitate  the  obtaining  of  reparation  by  the  sufferer.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  an  arrangement  might  be  adopted 
under  which  one  trial  would  do  the  work  of  two.  We  con- 
ceive that,  in  every  case  in  which  fine  is  part  of  the  punish- 
ment of  an  offence,  it  ought  to  be  competent  to  the  tribunal 
which  has  tried  the  offender,  acting  under  proper  checks,  to 
award  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fine  to  the  sufferer,  provided 
that  the  sufferer  signifies  his  willingness  to  receive  what  is 
so  awarded  in  full  satisfaction  of  his  civil  claim  for  repara- 
tion. Jf  the  Criminal  Court  shall  not  make  such  an  award, 
or  if  the  sufferer  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  award,  he 
must  be  left  to  his  civil  action.  But  if,  in  such  an  action, 
he  recovers  damages,  the  fine  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be 
employed,  as  £Eur  as  the  fine  will  go,  in  satisfying  those 
damages. 
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The  plan  we  propose  would  not  be  open  to  the  strong  and 
indeed  nnanswerable  objections  which  Mr.  Livingston  has 
nrged  against  the  plan  of  blending  a  civil  and  criminal  trial 
together.  Yet  we  think  it  likely  that  our  plan  would  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  render  a  civil  proceeding  mmecessarj. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  the  high  authority  of 
Livingston  in  &vour  of  the  doctrine  that  every  fine  imposed 
for  an  offence  ought  to  be  expended,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  in 
paying  any  damages  which  may  be  due  in  consequence  of 
injury  caused  by  that  offence. 

This  course  seems  to  be  the  only  course  consistent  with 
justice  to  either  party.  It  is  most  xmjust  to  the  man  who  has 
been  disabled  by  a  wound,  or  ruined  by  a  forgery,  that  the 
Government  should  take,  under  the  name  of  fine,  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  offender's  property  as  to  leave  nothing  to  the 
sufferer.  In  general,  the  greater  the  injury  the  greater 
ought  to  be  the  fine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the 
injury  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  compensation.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Government  keeps  whatever  it  can  raise  in  the  way 
of  fine,  it  follows  that  the  sufferer  who  has  the  greatest  claim 
to  compensation  will  be  least  likely  to  obtain  it.  By  em- 
powering the  Courts  to  grant  damages  out  of  the  fine,  and 
by  making  the  fine  after  it  has  reached  the  treasury  of  the 
Government  answerable  for  the  damages  which  the  sufferer 
may  recover  in  a  Civil  Court,  we  avoid  this  injustice. 

Nor  is  this  arrangement  required  only  by  justice  to  the 
sufferer.  It  is  also  required  by  jiistice  to  the  offender.  How- 
ever atrocious  his  crime  may  have  been,  he  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  any  punishment  beyond  what  the  public  interest 
demands.  And  we  depart  firom  this  principle  if,  when  a  single 
payment  would  effect  all  that  is  required  both  in  the  way  of 
punishment  and  in  the  way  of  reparation,  we  impose  two 
distinct  pa}Tnent8,  the  one  by  way  of  pimishment,  and  the 
other  by  way  of  reparation. 

The  principles  on  which  a  Court  proceeds  in  imposing  a 
fine  are  quite  different  from  those  on  which  it  proceeds  in 
assessing  damages.  A  fine  is  meant  to  be  painful  to  the 
person  paying  it.  But  civil  damages  are  not  meant  to  cause 
pain  to  the  person  who  pays  them.  They  are  meant  solely 
to  compensate  the  plaintiff  for  evil  suffered.  They  cause  pain 
undoubtedly  to  the  person  who  has  to  pay  them.  But  this 
pain  is  merely  incidental ;  nor  ought  the  amount  of  damages 
at  all  to  depend  on  the  degree  of  depravity  which  the  wrong- 
doer has  shown,  except  in  so  far  as  that  depravity  may  have 
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increased  the  evil  endured  hj  the  sufferer.  If  A.,  bj  mere 
inadvertence,  drives  the  pole  of  his  carriage  against  Z/s 
valuable  horse,  and  thus  kills  the  horse,  A.  has  committed 
an  action  infinitely  less  reprehensible  than  if  he  kills  the 
horse  bj  laying  poison  secretly  in  its  food.  The  former  act 
would  probably  not  fall  at  all  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Criminal  Courts.  The  latter  act  would  be  severely  punished. 
But  the  payment  to  which  Z.  has  a  civil  claim  is  in  both  cases 
exactly  the  same,  the  value  of  the  horse,  and  a  compensation  for 
any  expense  and  inconvenience  which  the  loss  of  the  horse 
may  have  occasioned.  That  A.  has  committed  no  offence  is  no 
reason  for  giving  Z.  less  than  his  fall  damages ;  that  A.  has 
committed  a  most  wicked  and  malignanfc  offence  is  no  reason 
for  giving  Z.  more  than  his  full  damages.  If  a  mere  inadver- 
tence cause  a  great  loss,  the  damages  ought  to  be  high.  If 
the  most  atrocious  crime  cause  a  small  loss,  the  damages 
ought  to  be  low.  They  are  fixed  on  a  principle  quite  different 
from  that  according  to  which  penal  laws  are  frumed  and  ad- 
ministered. 

Here  then  are  two  payments  required  from  one  person  on 
accoimt  of  one  transaction.  The  object  of  the  one  payment 
is  to  give  him  pain,  and  the  amount  of  that  payment  must 
be  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  give  him  as  much  pain  as  it  is 
desirable  to  inflict  on  him  in  that  form.  The  object  of  the 
other  payment  is  not  at  all  to  give  pain  to  the  payer,  but 
solely  to  save  another  person  fi^m  loss.  It  does,  indeed, 
incidentally  give  pain  to  the  payer;  but  it  is  not  imposed 
for  that  end,  nor  is  it  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
may  be  fit  that  the  payer  should  suffer  pain.  Surely  under 
such  circumstances  justice  to  the  payer  requires  that  the 
former  payment  should,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  serve  both  pur- 
poses, and  that  if  in  the  very  act  of  enduring  punishment  he 
can  make  reparation,  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

We  have  now  said  all  that  we  at  present  think  it  necessary 
to  say  respecting  the  punishments  provided  in  the  code.  It 
may  be  fit  that  we  should  explain  why  some  others  are 
omitted. 

We  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  place  incapacitation 
for  office,  or  dismissal  from  office,  in  the  list  of  punishments. 
It  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  dismiss 
from  office  and  to  exclude  fr^m  office  even  persons  against 
whom  there  is  no  legal  evidence  of  guilt.  It  will  always  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Gk>vemment,  by  an  act  of  grace,  to  admit  to 
office  even  those  who  may  have  been  dismissed.    We  there* 
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fore  propose  that  the  power  of  inflietmg  this  penalt j  shall  be 
left  in  form,  as  it  must  be  left  in  reality,  to  the  Goreniiiieiit. 

We  also  considered  whether  it  would  be  advisaUe  to  jiaee 
in  the  list  of  punishments  the  degrading  public  exhibition  of 
an  offiander  on  a  pillory,  after  the  English  fashion,  or  on  an 
ass,  in  the  manner  usual  in  this  countrj.  We  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  inflict  that  species  of 
punishment. 

Of  all  punishments  this  is  eyidently  the  most  unequaL  It 
maj  be  more  seyere  than  any  punishment  in  the  code.  It 
may  be  no  punishment  at  alL  If  inflicted  on  a  man  who  has 
quick  sensibilily,  it  is  generally  more  terrible  than  death 
itself.  If  inflicted  on  a  hardened  and  impudent  delinquent, 
who  has  often  stood  at  the  bar,  and  who  has  no  character  to 
lose,  it  is  a  punishment  less  serious  than  an  hour  of  the 
treadmilL  It  derives  all  its  terrors  from  the  higher  and 
better  parts  of  the  character  of  the  sufferer ;  its  severity  is 
therefore  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  severity. 
An  offender  who,  though  he  has  been  drawn  into  crime  by 
temptation,  has  not  yet  wholly  given  himself  up  to  wicked- 
ness and  discarded  all  regard  for  reputation,  is  an  offender 
with  whom  it  is  generally  desirable  to  deal  gentiy.  He  may 
still  be  reclaimed.  He  may  still  become  a  valuable  member 
of  society.  On  the  other  hand,  the  criminal  for  whom  dis- 
grace has  no  terrors,  who  dreads  nothing  but  physical 
suffering,  r^traint  and  privation,  and  who  laughs  at  infiuny, 
is  the  very  criminal  against  whom  the  whole  rigour  of  the 
law  ought  to  be  put  forth.  To  employ  a  punishment  which 
is  more  bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death  to  the  man  who 
has  still  some  remains  of  virtuous  and  honourable  feeling, 
and  which  is  mere  matter  of  jest  to  the  utterly  abandon^ 
villain,  appears  to  us  most  unreasonable. 

If  it  were  possible  to  devise  a  punishment  which  should 
give  pain  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  the  offender 
was  shameless,  hard-hearted,  and  abandoned  to  vice,  such  a 
punishment  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  protecting 
society.  On  the  other  hand,  of  all  punishments  the  most 
absurd  is  that  which  produces  pain  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  offender  retains  the  sentiments  of  an 
honest  man. 

This  argxmient  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  puUic 
exposure  of  the  criminal  has  no  other  terrors  than  thoee 
which  it  derives  from  his  sensibility  to  shame.  The  "RugliA 
pillory,  indeed,  had  terrors  of  a  very  diGferent  kind.  The 
offender  was,  even  in  our  own  time,  given  up  with  scarody 
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any  protection  to  the  utmost  ferocity  of  the  mob.  Such  a 
mode  of  punishment  is,  indeed,  free  from  one  objection  which 
we  have  urged  against  simple  exposure ;  for  it  is  an  object 
of  terror  to  the  most  hardened  criminal.  But  it  is  open  to 
other  objections  so  obvious,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  his  Lordship  in  Council.  That  the 
amount  of  punishment  should  be  determined,  not  by  the  law 
or  by  the  tribimals,  but  by  a  throng  of  people  accidentally 
congregated,  among  whom  the  most  ignorant  and  brutal 
would  always  on  such  an  occasion  be  the  most  forward, 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  an  age  and  country  pretending  to 
civilisation.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  punishment 
wliich  we  are  considering,  if  inflicted  in  any  part  of  India 
subject  to  the  British  Government,  would  consist  in  degrading 
exposure,  and  nothing  more.  That  punishment,  we  repeat, 
while  it  would  be  a  mere  subject  of  mockery  to  shameless 
and  abandoned  delinquents,  would,  when  inflicted  on  men 
who  have  filled  respectable  stations  and  borne  respectable 
characters,  be  so  cruel  that  it  would  become  justly  more 
odious  to  the  public  than  the  very  offences  which  it  was 
intended  to  repress. 

We  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  place  flogging  in  the 
list  of  punishments.  K  inflicted  for  atrocious  crimes  with  a 
severity  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  those  crimes,  that 
punishment  is  open  to  the  very  serious  objections  which  may 
be  urged  against  all  cruel  punishments,  and  which  are  so 
well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  recapitulate  them. 
When  inflicted  on  men  of  mature  age,  particularly  if  they  be 
of  decent  stations  in  life,  it  is  a  punishment  of  which  the 
severity  consists,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  disgrace  which  it 
causes;  and  to  that  extent  the  arguments  which  we  have 
used  against  public  exposure  apply  to  flogging. 

It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  some  functionaries  in 
Bengal,  that  the  best  mode  of  stimulating  the  lower  officers 
of  police  to  the  active  discharge  of  their  duties  is  by  flogging, 
and  that  since  the  abolition  of  that  punishment  in  this  presi- 
dency, the  magistrates  of  the  lower  provinces  have  found 
great  difficulty  in  managing  that  class  of  persons. 

This  difficulty  has  not  been  experienced  in  any  other  part 
of  India.  We,  therefore,  cannot,  without  much  stronger 
evidence  than  is  now  before  us,  believe  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  make  the  police  officers  of  the  lower  provinces  efficient 
without  resorting  to  corporal  punishment.  The  objections 
to  the  old  system  are  obvious.    To  inflict  on  a  public  servant 
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who  ought  to  respect  himself  and  to  be  respected. bj<  others, 
an  ignominious  punishment,  which  leaves  an  indelible  mark, 
and  to  suffer  him  still  to  remain  a  public  seryant,:to  place  a 
stigma  on  him  which  renders  him  an  object  of  contempt  to 
the  mass  of  the  population,  and  to  conthiue  to  entrust  him 
with  any  portion,  however  small,  of  the  powers  of  Gorem- 
ment,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  course  which  nothing  but  the 
strongest  necessity  can  justify. 

The  moderate  flogging  of  young  offenders  for  some  petfy 
offences  is  not  open,  at  least  in  any  serious  degree,  to  the 
objections  which  we  have  stated,  flogging  does  not  inflict 
on  a  boy  that  sort  of  ignominy  which  it  causes  to  a  grown 
man.  XJp  to  a  certain  age,  boys,  even  of  the  higher  classes, 
are  often  corrected  with  stripes  by  their  parents  and  guar- 
dians :  and  this  circumstance  takes  away  a  considerable  part 
of  the  disgrace  of  stripes  inflicted  on  a  boy  by  order  of  a 
magistrate.  In  countries  where  a  bad  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline exists,  the  punishment  of  flogging  has  in  such  cases 
one  great  advantage  over  that  of  imprisonment.  The  young 
offender  is  not  exposed  even  for  a  day  to  the  contaminating 
influence  of  an  ill-regulated  gaol.  It  is  our  hope  and  belief, 
however,  that  the  Reforms  which  are  now  under  consideration 
will  prevent  the  gaols  of  India  from  exercising  any  such  con- 
taminating influence ;  and,  if  that  should  be  the  caiae,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  effect  of  a  few  days  passed  in 
solitude  or  in  hard  and  monotonous  labour  would  be  more 
salutary  than  that  of  stripes. 

Being  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  punishment  of  flogging 
can  be  proper  only  in  a  few  cases,  and  not  being  satisfied  that 
it  is  necessary  in  any,  we  are  unwilling  to  advise  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  to  re-establish  throughout  the 
British  territories  a  practice  which,  by  a  policy  unquestion- 
ably humane  and  by  no  means  proved  to  have  been  injudi- 
cious, has  recently  been  abolished  through  a  large  pait  of 
those  territories. 

The  only  remaining  point  connected  with  this  chapter,  to 
which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  his  Loidflhip  in  Ckyaiiaily 
is  the  provision  confainetl  in  el  a  use  fil*  This  proTision  is 
intended  to  prmvent  iin  ofiViider  whoi§e  guilt  is  fiilly  establish*?*! 
from  eluding  punishment^  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence 
does  not  enable  the  tribti]idttd|MBnHMM;9rii3i  oectain^ 
under  what  penal  provMoU 
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great.  In  such  cases  the  offender  ought  always  to  bo  con- 
victed of  the  minor  offence.  But  the  doubt  may  be  between 
two  offences,  neither  of  which  is  a  mitigated  form  of  the 
other.  The  doubt,  for  example,  may  lie  between  murder  and 
the  aiding  of  murder.  It  may  be  certain,  for  example,  that 
either  A.  or  B.  murdered  Z.,  and  that  whichever  was  the 
murderer  was  aided  by  the  other  in  the  commission  of  the 
murder ;  but  which  committed  the  murder,  and  which  aided 
the  commission,  it  may  be  impossible  to  ascertain.  To  suffer 
both  to  go  unpunished,  though  it  is  certain  that  both  are 
guilty  of  capital  crimes,  merely  because  it  is  doubtful  under 
what  clause  each  of  them  is  punishable,  would  be  most 
unreasonable.  It  appears  to  us  that  a  conviction  in  the 
alternative  has  this  recommendation,  that  it  is  altogether 
free  from  fiction,  that  it  is  exactly  consonant  to  the  truth  of 
the  facts.  If  the  Court  find  both  A.  and  B.  guilty  of  murder, 
or  of  aiding  murder,  the  Court  afiirms  that  which  is  not 
literally  true ;  and  on  all  occasions,  but  especially  in  judicial 
proceedings,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  infavour  of  literal 
truth.  If  the  Court  finds  that  A.  has  either  murdered  Z.  or 
aided  B.  to  murder  Z.,  and  that  B.  has  either  murdered  Z.  or 
aided  A.  to  murder  Z.,  the  Court  finds  that  which  is  the  literal 
truth ;  nor  will  there,  under  the  rule  which  we  have  laid  down, 
be  the  smallest  difGLculty  in  prescribing  the  punishment. 

It  is  chiefly  in  cases  where  property  has  been  fraudulently 
appropriated  that  the  necessity  for  such  a  provision  as  that 
which  we  are  considering  will  be  felt.  It  will  often  be  certain 
that  there  has  been  a  fraudulent  appropriation  of  property ; 
and  the  only  doubt  will  be,  whether  this  fraudulent  appro- 
priation was  a  theft  or  a  criminal  breach  of  trust.  To  allow 
the  offender  to  escape  unpunished  on  account  of  such  a  doubt 
would  be  absurd.  To  subject  him  to  the  punishment  of  theft, 
which  is  the  higher  of  the  two  crimes  between  which  the 
doubt  lies,  would  be  grossly  unjust.  The  punishment  to 
which  he  ought  to  be  liable  is  evidently  that  of  criminal 
breach  of  trust.  But  that  a  Court  should  convict  an  offender 
of  a  criminal  breach  of  trust,  when  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
perhaps  is,  that  it  is  an  even  chance,  or  more  than  an  even 
chance,  that  no  trust  was  ever  reposed  in  him,  seems  to  us  an 
objectionable  mode  of  proceeding.  We  wiU  not,  in  this  stage 
of  our  labours,  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  an  ufibending  nile 
that  the  tribunals  ought  never  to  employ  phrases  which, 
though  literally  false,  are  conventionally  true.  Yet  we  are 
fully  satisfied  that  the  presumption  is  always  strongly  in 
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fiivouT  of  that  form  of  expression  which  accurately  sets  forth 
the  real  state  of  the  facts.  In  the  case  which  we  have  supposed, 
the  real  state  of  the  fitcts  is,  that  the  offender  has  certainly 
committed  either  theft  or  criminal  breach  of  trust,  and  that 
the  Court  does  not  know  which.  This  ought,  therefore,  in 
our  opinion,  to  be  the  form  of  the  judgment. 

The  details  of  the  law  on  this  subject  must,  of  course,  be 
reserved  for  the  code  of  procedure.  But  the  provision  which 
directs  the  manner  in  which  the  punishment  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated appears  properly  to  belong  to  the  penal  code. 


NOTE  (B). 

ON  THE  OHAPTES  OF  OENEBAL  EXCEPTIONS. 

This  chapter  has  been  framed  in  order  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  repeating  in  every  penal  clause  a  considerable 
number  of  limitations. 

Some  limitations  relate  only  to  a  single  provision,  or  to  a 
very  small  class  of  provisions.  Thus  the  exception  in  favour 
of  ferae  imputations  on  character  (clause  470)  is  an  exception 
which  belongs  wholly  to  the  law  of  defamation,  and  does  not 
affect  any  other  part  of  the  code.  The  exception  in  favour  of 
the  conjugal  rights  of  the  husband  (clause  359)  is  an  exception 
which  belongs  wholly  to  the  law  of  rape,  and  does  not  affect 
any  other  part  of  the  code.  Every  such  exception  evidently 
ought  to  be  appended  to  the  rule  which  it  is  intended  to  modify. 

But  there  are  other  exceptions  which  are  common  to  all  the 
penal  clauses  of  the  code,  or  to  a  great  variety  of  clauses  dis- 
persed over  many  chapters.  Such  are  the  exceptions  in  favour 
of  infants,  lunatics,  idiots,  persons  under  the  influence  of 
delirium ;  the  exceptions  in  favour  of  acts  done  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  law,  of  acts  done  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
self-defence,  of  acts  done  by  the  consent  of  the  party  harmed 
by  them.  It  would  obviously  be  inconvenient  to  repeat  these 
exceptions  several  times  in  every  page.  We  have,  therefore, 
placed  them  in  a  separate  chapter,  and  we  have  provided  that 
every  definition  of  an  offence,  every  penal  provision,  and  every 
illustration  of  a  definition  or  penal  provision,  shall  be  con- 
strued subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  that  chapter. 
Most  of  those  explanations  appear  to  us  to  require  no  explana- 
tion or  defence.  But  the  meaning  and  the  ground  of  the 
rules  laid  down  in  clause  69  and  in  the  three  following  clauses 
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f nay  not  be  obvious  at  first  sight.  On  these,  therefore,  we 
wish  to  make  a  few  observations. 

We  conceive  the  general  mle  to  be,  that  nothing  ought  to 
be  an  offence  by  reason  of  any  harm  which  it  may  cause  to  a 
person  of  ripe  age  who,  undeceived,  has  given  a  free  and  in- 
telligent consent  to  suffer  that  harm  or  to  take  the  risk  of  that 
harm.  The  restrictions  by  which  the  rule  is  limited  affect 
only  cases  where  human  life  is  concerned.  Both  the  general 
rule  and  the  restrictions  may,  we  think,  be  easily  vindicated. 

If  Z.,  a  grown  man,  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  directs 
that  his  valuable  furniture  shall  be  burned,  that  his  pictures 
shall  be  cut  to  rags,  that  his  fine  house  shall  be  pulled  down, 
that  the  best  horses  in  his  stable  shall  be  shot,  that  his  plate 
shall  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  those  who  obey  his  orders,  how- 
ever capricious  those  orders  may  be,  however  deeply  Z.  may 
afterwards  regret  that  he  gave  them,  ought  not,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  to  be  punished  for  injuring  his  property.  Again,  if  Z. 
chooses  to  sell  his  teeth  to  a  dentist,  and  permits  the  dentist 
to  pull  them  out,  the  dentist  ought  not  to  be  punished  for  in- 
juring Z.'s  person.  So  if  Z.  embraces  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
and  consents  to  undergo  the  painful  rite  which  is  the  initiation 
into  that  religion,  those  who  perform  the  rite  ought  not  to  be 
punished  for  injuring  Z.'s  person. 

The  reason  on  which  the  general  rule  which  we  have  men- 
tioned rests  is  this,  that  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  men  of 
mature  age  and  sound  understanding  from  destroying  their 
ovm  property,  their  own  health,  their  own  comfort,  vrithout 
restraining  them  from  an  infinite  number  of  salutary  or  inno- 
cent actions.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  men  always  judge 
rightly  of  their  own  interest.  But  it  is  true  that,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  they  judge  better  of  their  own  interest  than 
any  lawgiver,  or  any  tribunal,  which  must  necessarily  proceed 
on  general  principles,  and  which  cannot  have  vnthin  its  con- 
templation the  circumstances  of  particular  cases  and  the 
tempers  of  particular  individuals,  can  judge  for  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  any  law  which  should  be  effectual  to 
prevent  men  from  wasting  their  substance  on  the  most  chi- 
merical speculations,  and  yet  which  should  not  prevent  the 
construction  of  such  works  as  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
canals.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  law  which  should  pre- 
vent a  man  fi^m  capriciously  destroying  his  property,  and  yet 
which  should  not  prevent  a  philosopher,  in  a  course  of  chemical 
experiments,  from  dissolving  a  diamond,  or  an  artist  from 
taking  ancient  pictures  to  pieces,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  did, 
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in  order  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  colouring.  It  is  difSLcnltto 
conceive  any  law  which  should  prevent  a  man  from  capri- 
ciously injuring  his  own  health,  and  yet  which  should  not  pre- 
vent an  artisan  from  employing  himself  in  callings  which  aie 
useful  and  indeed  necessary  to  society,  but  which  tend  to 
impair  the  constitutions  of  those  who  foUow  them,  or  a  public- 
spirited  physician  frt>m  inoculating  himself  with  the  virus  of 
a  dangerous  disease.  It  is  chiefly,  we  conceive,  for  this  reason, 
that  almost  all  Grovemments  have  thought  it  sufficient  to 
restrain  men  from  harming  others,  and  have  left  them  at 
liberty  to  harm  themselves. 

But  though  in  general  we  would  not  punish  an  act  on  ac- 
count of  any  harm  which  it  might  cause  to  a  person  who  had 
consented  to  sufier  that  harm,  we  think  that  there  are  ezoep* 
•  tions  to  this  rule,  and  that  the  case  in  which  death  is  inten- 
tionally inflicted  is  an  exception. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  reasons  which  render  it  highly 
inexpedient  to  inflict  punishment  in  ordinary  cases  of  harm 
done  by  consent  of  the  person  harmed  do  not  exist  here.  The 
thing  prohibited  is  not,  like  the  destruction  of  property,  or 
like  liie  mutilation  of  the  person,  a  thing  which  is  sometimes 
pernicious,  sometimes  innocent,  sometimes  highly  usefuL  It 
is  always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  a  thing  which  a  wise 
lawgiver  would  desire  to  prevent,  if  it  were  oidy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  human  Ufe  more  sacred  to  the  multitude.  We 
cannot  prohibit  men  from  destroying  the  most  valuable  effects, 
or  from  disfiguring  the  person  of  one  who  has  given  his  un- 
extorted  and  intelligent  consent  to  such  destruction  or  such 
disfiguration,  without  prohibiting  at  the  same  time  gainful 
speculations,  innocent  luxuries,  manly  exercises,  healing 
operations.  But  by  prohibiting  a  man  from  intentionally 
causing  the  death  of  another,  we  prohibit  nothing  which  we 
think  it  desirable  to  tolerate. 

It  seems  to  us  clear,  therefore,  that  no  consent  ought  to  be 
a  justification  of  the  intentional  causing  of  death.  Whether 
such  intentional  causing  of  death  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
punished  as  murder  is  a  distinct  question,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered elsewhere. 

The  next  point  which  we  have  here  to  consider  is  how  fiw 
consent  ought  to  be  a  justification  of  the  causing  of  death, 
when  that  causing  of  death  is,  in  our  nomenclature,  voluntary, 
yet  not  intentional,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  person  who 
caused  the  death  did  not  mean  to  cause  it,  but  knew  that  he 
was  likely  to  cause  it. 

In  general  we  have  made  no  distmciloxL  between  cases  in 
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which  a  man  causes  an  effect  designedly^  and  cases  in  which 
he  causes  it  with  a  knowledge  that  he  is  likely  to  cause  it. 
Jf.  for  example,  he  sets  fire  to  a  house  in  a  town  at  night, 
with  no  other  object  than  that  of  &cilitating  a  thefk,  but  being 
perfectly  aware  that  he  is  likely  to  cause  people  to  be  burned 
in  their  beds,  and  thus  causes  the  loss  of  life,  we  punish  hhn 
as  a  murdierer.  But  there  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  a  class  of 
cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  distinction. 
It  is  often  the  wisest  thing  that  a  man  can  do  to  expose  his: 
life  to  great  hazard.  It  is  often  the  greatest  service  that  can 
be  rendered  to  him  to  do  what  may  very  probably  cause  his 
death.  He  may  labour  under  a  cruel  and  wasting  malady 
which  is  certain  to  shorten  his  life,  and  which  renders  his  life, 
while  it  lasts,  usekss  to  others  and  a  torment  to  himself. 
Suppose  that  under  these  circumstances  he,  undeceived,  gives 
his  free  and  intelligent  consent  to  take  the  risk  of  an  operation 
which  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  has  proved  fatal,  but 
which  is  the  only  method  by  which  his  disease  can  possibly 
be  cured,  and  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  restore  him  to  health 
and  vigour.  We  do  not  conceive  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  punish  the  surgeon  who  should  perform  the  operation, 
though  by  performing  it  he  might  cause  death,  not  intending 
to  cause  death,  but  knowing  himself  to  be  likely  to  cause  it. 
Again ;  if  a  person  attacked  by  a  wild  beast  should  call  out  to 
his  friends  to  fire,  though  with  imminent  hazard  to  himself, 
and  they  were  to  obey  the  call,  we  do  not  conceive  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  punish  them,  though  they  might  by 
firing  cause  his  death,  and  though  when  they  fired  they  knew 
themselves  to  be  likely  to  cause  his  death. 

We  propose,  therefore,  that  it  shall  be  no  ofEence  to  do  even 
what  the  doer  knows  to  be  likely  to  cause  death  if  the  sufferer 
being  of  ripe  age  has,  undeceived,  given  a  free  and  intelligent 
consent  to  stand  the  risk,  and  if  the  doer  did  not  intend  to 
cause  death,  but  on  the  contrary,  intended  in  good  &ith  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferer. 

We  have  now  explained  the  provisions  contained  in  clauses 
69  and  70.  The  cases  to  which  the  two  next  clauses  relate 
bear  a  close  affinity  to  those  which  we  have  just  considered. 

A  lunatic  may  be  in  a  state  which  makes  it  proper  that  he 
should  be  put  into  a  strait  waistcoat.  A  child  may  meet  with 
an  accident  which  may  render  the  amputation  of  a  limb  ne- 
cessary. But  to  put  a  strait  waistcoat  on  a  man  without  his 
consent  is,  under  our  definition,  to  commit  an  assault.  To 
amputate  a  limb  is,  by  our  definition,  voluntarily  to  cause 
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grieyous  hurt,  and,. as  sharp  instraments  are  nsedy  is  a  rery 
highly  penal  offence.  We  have,  therefore  provided,  by  clause 
71,  that  the  consent  of  the  guardian  of  a  snfferer  who  is  an 
infant  or  who  is  of  unsound  mind  shall,  to  a  great  extent, 
have  the  effect  which  the  consent  of  the  sufferer  himself  would 
have,  if  the  sufferer  were  of  ripe  age  and  sound  mind. 

That  there  should  be  some  provision  of  this  sort  is  evidently 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable danger  in  allowing  people  to  assume  the  office  of 
judging  for  others  in  such  cases.  Every  man  always  intends 
in  good  faith  his  own  benefit,  and  has  a  deeper  interest  in 
knowing  what  is  for  his  own  benefit  than  any  body  else  can 
have.  That  he  gives  a  free  and  intelligent  consent  to  suffer 
pain  or  loss,  creates  a  strong  presimiption  that  it  is  good  for 
him  on  the  whole  to  suffer  that  pain  or  loss.  But  we  cannot 
safely  confide  to  him  the  interest  of  his  neighbours  in  the 
same  unreserved  manner  in  which  we  confide  to  him  his  own, 
even  when  he  sincerely  intends  to  benefit  his  neighbours. 
Even  parents  have  been  known  to  deliver  their  children  up  to 
slavery  in  a  foreign  country,  to  inflict  the  most  cruel  mutila- 
tions on  their  male  children,  to  sacrifice  the  chastity  of  their 
female  children,  and  to  do  all  this  declaring,  and  perhaps  with 
truth,  that  their  object  was  something  which  they  considered 
as  advantageous  to  the  children.  We  have  therefore  not 
thought  it  sufficient  to  require  that  on  such  occasions  the 
guardian  should  act  in  good  faith  for  the  benefit  of  the  ward. 
We  have  imposed  several  additional  restrictions  which,  we 
conceive,  carry  their  defence  with  them. 

There  yet  remains  a  kindred  class  of  cases  which  are  by 
ao  means  of  rare  occurrence.  For  example,  a  person  falls 
down  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  Bleeding  alone  can  save  him,  and 
he  is  unable  to  signify  his  consent  to  be  bled.  The  surgeon 
who  bleeds  him  commits  an  act  falling  under  the  definition  of 
an  offence.  The  surgeon  is  not  the  patieijt's  guardian,  and 
has  no  authority  fi'om  any  such  guardian ;  yet  it  is  evident 
that  the  surgeon  ought  not  to  be  punished.  Again,  a  house 
is  on  fire.  A  person  snatches  up  a  child  too  young  to  under- 
stand the  danger,  and  flings  it  fi'om  the  house-top,  with  a 
faint  hope  that  it  may  be  caught  in  a  blanket  below,  but 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  i  itr  THtllMfl  V*"^  will  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  Here,  the  led.bj 
the  fall,  though  the  persor 
would  very  probably  be  k 
child's  parent  or  guardian 
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Li  these  examples  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  temporary 
guardianship  justified  by  the  exigency  of  the  case  and  by  the 
humanity  of  the  motive.  This  temporary  guardianship  bears 
a  considerable  analogy  to  that  temporary  magistracy  with 
which  the  law  invests  every  person  who  is  present  when  a 
great  crime  is  committed,  or  when  the  public  peace  is  con- 
cerned. To  acts  done  in  the  exercise  of  this  temporary 
guardianship,  we  extend  by  clause  72  a  protection  very 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  given  to  the  acts  of  regular 
guardians. 

Clause  73  is  intended  to  provide  for  those  cases  which, 
though,  from  the  imperfections  of  language,  they  fall  within 
the  letter  of  the  penal  law,  are  yet  not  within  its  spirit,  and 
are  all  over  the  world  considered  by  the  public,  and  for  the 
most  part  dealt  with  by  the  tribunals,  as  innocent.  As  our 
definitions  are  framed,  it  is  thefb  to  dip  a  pen  in  another 
man's  ink,  mischief  to  crumble  one  of  his  wafers,  an  assault 
to  cover  him  with  a  cloud  of  dust  by  riding  past  him,  hurt  to 
incommode  him  by  pressing  against  him  in  getting  into  a 
carriage.  There  are  innumerable  acts  without  performing 
which  men  cannot  live  together  in  society,  acts  which  all  men 
constantly  do  and  suffer  in  turn,  and  which  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  do  and  suffer  in  turn,  yet  which  differ  only  in  de- 
gree from  crimes.  That  these  acts  ought  not  to  be  treated  as 
crimes  is  evident,  and  we  think  it  far  better  expressly  to 
except  them  from  the  penal  clauses  of  the  code  than  to  leave 
it  to  the  judges  to  except  them  in  practice ;  for  if  the  code  is 
silent  on  the  subject,  the  judges  can  except  these  cases  only 
by  resorting  to  one  of  two  practices  which  we  consider  as 
most  pernicious,  by  making  law,  or  by  wresting  the  language 
of  the  law  from  its  plain  meaning. 

We  propose  (clauses  74  to  84)  to  except  from  the  operation 
of  the  penal  clauses  of  the  code  large  classes  of  acts  done  in 
good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  unlawful  aggressions. 
In  this  part  of  the  chapter  we  have  attempted  to  define,  with 
as  much  exactness  as  the  subject  appears  to  us  to  admit,  the 
limits  of  the  right  of  private  defence.  It  may  be  thought 
that  we  have  allowed  too  great  a  latitude  to  the  exercise  of 
this  right ;  and  we  are  ourselves  of  opinion  that  if  we  had 
beenfiraming  laws  for  a  bold  and  high-spirited  people,  accus- 
tomed to  take  the  law  into  their  oym  hand,  and  to  go  beyond 
the  line  of  moderation  in  repelling  injury,  it  would  have  been 
fit  to  provide  additional  restrictions.  In  this  country  the 
danger  it  oa  the  other  side ;  the  people  are  too  little  disposed 
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to  help  themselves ;  the  patience  with  which  they  submit  to 
the  cruel  depredations  of  gang-robbers  and  to  Irespass  and 
mischief  committed  in  the  most  outrageous  manner  by  bands 
of  ruffians,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  discouraging  symptoms  which  the  state 
of  society  in  India  presents  to  us.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  are  desirous  rather  to  rouse  and  encourage  a  manly 
spirit  among  the  people  than  to  multiply  restrictions  on  the  ' 
exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defence.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
all  the  evil  which  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  abuse  of  that 
right  is  far  less  serious  than  the  evil  which  would  arise  from 
the  execution  of  one  person  for  overstepping  what  might 
/nappear  to  the  Courts  to  be  the  exact  line  of  moderation  in 
zresisting  a  body  of  dacoits. 

We  think  it  right,  however,  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of 
the  code  with  which  we  feel  less  satisfied  than  this.  We 
cannot  accuse  ourselves  of  any  want  of  diligence  or  care.  No 
portion  of  our  work  has  cost  us  more  anxious  thought  or  has 
been  more  frequently  re-written.  Yet  we  are  compelled  to 
own  that  we  leave  it  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  and  though 
we  do  not  doubt  that  it  may  be  far  better  executed  than  it 
has  been  by  us,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  always 
be  one  of  the  least  exact  parts  of  every  system  of  criminal  law. 

We  have  now  made  such  observations  as  appear  to  us  to  be 
required  on  the  general  exceptions  which  we  propose.  It  is 
proper  that  we  should  next  explain  why  we  have  not  proposed 
any  exception  in  favour  of  some  classes  of  acts  which,  as  some 
persons  may  think,  are  entitled  to  indulgence. 

We  long  considered  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  except 
from  the  operation  of  the  penal  clauses  of  the  code  acts  com- 
mitted in  good  faith  from  the  desire  of  self-preservation; 
and  we  have  determined  not  to  except  them. 

We  admit,  indeed,  that  many  acts  falling  under  the  de- 
finition of  ofiFences  ought  not  to  be  punished  when  committed 
from  the  desire  of  self-preservation ;  and  for  this  reason,  that, 
as  the  i)enal  code  itself  appeals  solely  to  the  fears  of  men,  it 
never  can  famish  them  with  motives  for  braving  dangers 
greater  than  the  dangers  with  which  it  threatens  them.  Its 
utmost  severity  will  be  inefficacious  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  mass  of  mankind  from  yielding  to  a  certain 
amount  of  temptation.  It  can,  indeed,  make  those  who  bavd 
pelded  to  the  temptation  miseral  "^s.   But  nm 

which  has  no  tendency  to  preve^ 
It  is  vain  to  rely  on  the  dres 
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evil  as  sufficient  to  overoome  the  dread  of  instant  doaUi,  or 
the  sense  of  actual  torture.  An  eminently  virtuous  man  in- 
deed will  prefer  death  to  crime ;  but  it  is  not  to  our  virtue 
that  the  penal  law  addresses  itself;  nor  would  the  world 
stand  in  need  of  penal  laws  if  men  were  virtuous.  A  man 
who  refuses  to  commit  a  bad  action,  when  he  sees  prepara- 
tions made  for  killing  or  torturing  him  unless  he  complies,  is 
a  man  who  does  not  require  the  fear  of  punishment  to  restrain 
him.  A  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  withheld  from  com- 
mitting crimes  solely  or  chiefly  by  the  fear  of  punishment, 
will  never  be  withheld  by  that  fear  when  a  pistol  is  held  to 
his  forehead  or  a  lighted  torch  applied  to  his  fingers  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  him  to  commit  a  crime. 

It  would,  we  think,  be  mere  useless  cruelty  to  hang  a  man 
for  voluntarily  causing  the  death  of  others  by  jumping  from 
a  sinking  ship  into  an  overloaded  boat.  The  suffering  caused 
by  the  punishment  is,  considered  by  itself,  an  evil,  and  ought 
to  be  inflicted  only  for  the  sake  of  some  preponderating  good. 
But  no  preponderating  good,  indeed  no  good  whatever,  would 
be  obtained  by  hanging  a  man  for  such  an  act.  We  cannot 
expect  that  the  next  man  who  feels  the  ship  in  which  he  is 
left  descending  into  the  waves,  and  sees  a  crowded  boat 
putting  off  frt>m  it,  will  submit  to  instant  and  certain  death 
fr*om  fearof  a  remote  and  contingent  death.  There  are  men, 
indeed,  who  in  such  circimistances  would  sacriflce  their  own 
lives  rather  than  risk  the  lives  of  others.  But  such  men  act 
from  the  influence  of  principles  and  feelings  which  no  penal 
laws  can  produce,  and  which,  if  they  were  general,  would 
render  penal  laws  unnecessary.  Again,  a  gang  of  dacoits, 
finding  a  house  strongly  secured,  seize  a  smith,  and  by  torture 
and  threats  of  death  induce  him  to  take  his  tools  and  to  force 
the  door  for  them ;  here,  it  appears  to  us,  that  to  punish  the 
smith  as  a  housebreaker  would  be  to  inflict  gratuitous  {min. 
We  cannot  trust  to  the  deterring  effect  of  such  punishment. 
The  next  smith  who  may  find  himself  in  the  same  situation 
will  rather  take  his  chance  of  being,  at  a  distant  time,  arrested, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  than  incur  certain 
and  immediate  death. 

In  the  cases  which  we  have  put,  some  persons  may  perhaps 
doubt  whether  there  ought  to  be  impunity ;  but  those  very 
peraonB  would  generally  admit  that  the  extreme  danger  was 
a  mitigating  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  apportioning 
Hie  poniahment.  It  might,  however,  with  no  small  plauai* 
Irility  be  contended  that  if  any  punishment  at  all  is  inflicted 


 jO^'uc  ought  to  be  not  merely  death, 

.  .  ,  'A>r  the  dread  of  bemg  put  to  death 
.  vs^oi  V  lie  sufficient  to  prevent  a  man  from 
-  \  .  \     crime  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain,  as  we 
liv  ucav  tear  of  capital  punishment  which  is 
..v  .L  iiiajr  never  be  inflicted  at  aU,  will  never 
v.u  s«bviug  his  life.    And  a fartioriy  the  dread 

 iULiiieiit  will  not  prevent  him  from  saving  his 

.    :u\x'teJ  against  offences  to  which  men  are 
^  ^  iH»iJity,  ought  always  to  take  from  offenders 
Uo^'  offenders  expect  to  gain  by  crime.    It  would 
.  ^  Ik;  iiUmrd  to  provide  that  a  thief  or  a  swindler 
.     1       puiiidhed  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  half  the  sum 
:.[\  'ic  liud  :u:quired  by  thefb  or  swindling;  in  the  same 

 Iaw8  directed  against  offences  to  which  men  are 

:x  iii^>Lod  by  tear  ought  always  to  be  framed  in  such  a  way  as 
o  \'  iiioi-o  terrible  than  the  dangers  which  they  require  men 
>v»  lu4i\e.  It  is  on  this  ground,  we  apprehend,  that  a  soldier 
^\  Ik»  1-11118  away  in  action  is  punished  with  a  rigour  altogether 
uu^aoportioned  to  the  moral  depravity  which  his  offence 
uidicat-es.  Such  a  soldier  may  be  an  honest  and  benevolent 
uuiii,  and  irreproachable  in  all  the  relations  of  civil  life ;  yet 
ho  is  punished  as  severely  as  a  deliberate  assassin,  and  more 
severely  than  a  robber  or  a  kidnapper.  Why  is  this  ?  Evi- 
diMitly  because,  as  his  offence  arises  from  fear,  it  must  be 
puiiinheil  in  such  a  manner  that  timid  men  may  dread  the 
puninhment  more  than  they  dread  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

If  all  cases  in  which  acts  falling  under  the  definition  of 
offences  are  done  from  the  desire  of  self-preservation  were  as 
clear  as  the  cases  which  we  have  put  of  the  man  who  jumps 
from  a  sinking  ship  into  a  boat,  and  of  the  smith  who  is 
compelled  by  dacoits  to  force  a  door  for  them,  we  should, 
without  hesitation,  propose  to  exempt  this  class  of  acts  from 
punishment.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  both  these 
oases  tlie  person  in  danger  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
into  danger,  without  the  smallest  fault  on  his  own  part,  by 
mere  accident,  or  by  the  depravity  of  others.  J£  a  captain  of 
a  merchantman  were  to  run  his  ship  on  shore  in  order  to 
cheat  the  insurers,  and  then  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  others  in 
order  to  save  himself  from  a  danger  created  by  his  own 
villany;  if  a  person  who  had  joined  liimself  to  a  gang  of 
dacoits  with  no  other  intention  than  that  of  robbing,  were  at 
the  command  of  his  leader,  accompanied  with  threats  of 
instant  death  in  case  of  disobedience,  to  commit  murder. 
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though  unwillingly,  the  case  would  be  widely  different,  and 
our  former  reasoning  would  cease  to  apply ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  punishment  which  is  inefficacious  to  prevent  a  man  from 
yieldLag  to  a  certain  temptation  may  often  be  efficacious  to 
prevent  him  from  exposing  himself  to  that  temptation.  We 
cannot  count  on  the  fear  which  a  man  may  entertain  of  being 
brought  to  the  gallows  at  some  distant  time  as  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  fear  of  instant  death ;  but  the  fear  of  remote 
punishment  may  often  overcome  the  motives  which  induce  a 
man  to  league  himself  with  lawless  companions,  in  whose 
society  no  person  who  shrinks  from  any  atrocity  that  they 
may  command  can  be  certain  of  his  life.  Nothing  is  more 
usual  than  for  pirates,  gang-robbers  and  rioters  to  excuse 
their  crimes  by  declaring  that  they  were  in  dread  of  their 
associates,  and  durst  not  act  otherwise.  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  improbable  that  this  may  often  be  true.  Nay,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  crews  of  pirates  and  gangs  of  robbers 
may  have  committed  crimes  which  every  one  among  them 
was  unwilling  to  commit,  under  the  influence  of  mutual  fear; 
but  we  think  it  clear  that  this  circumstance  ought  not  to 
exempt  them  frt)m  the  full  severity  of  the  law. 

Again,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  thieves  to  urge 
distress  and  hunger  as  excuses  for  their  thefts.  It  is  certain, 
indeed,  that  many  thefts  are  committed  from  the  pressure  ot 
distress  so  severe  as  to  be  more  terrible  than  the  punishment 
of  theft,  and  than  the  disgrace  which  that  punishment  brings 
vrith  it  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  It  is  equally  certain  that, 
when  the  distress  from  which  a  man  can  relieve  himself  by 
theft  is  more  terrible  than  the  evil  consequences  of  theft, 
those  consequences  will  not  keep  him  from  committing  theft; 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  irrational  to  punish  him 
for  theft ;  for  though  the  fear  of  punishment  is  not  likely  to 
keep  any  man  fit)m  theft  when  he  is  actually  starving,  it  is 
very  likely  to  keep  him  from  being  in  a  starving  state.  It  is 
of  no  effect  to  counteract  the  irresistible  motive  which  imme* 
diately  prompts  to  theft;  but  it  is  of  great  effect  to  counteract 
the  motives  to  that  idleness  and  that  profusion  which  end  in 
bringing  a  man  into  a  condition  in  which  no  law  will  keep 
him  from  committing  theft.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  law 
more  injurious  to  society  than  one  which  should  provide  that 
as  soon  as  a  man  who  had  neglected  his  work,  or  who  had 
sqtuuidered  his  wages  in  stimulating  drugs,  or  gambled  them 
away,  had  been  thirty-six  hours  without  food,  and  felt  the 
shaip  impulse  of  hunger,  he  mighty  with  impunity,*  steal  food 
from  his  neighbours. 
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We  shonld  therefore  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  pemi- 
eions  to  enact  that  no  act  done  under  the  fear  even  of  instant 
death  should  be  an  offence.  It  would  d  fortiori  be  absurd  to 
enact  that  no  act  under  the  fear  of  anj  other  evil  should  be 
an  o£fence. 

There  are,  as  we  have  said,  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
useless  cruelty  to  punish  acts  done  under  the  fear  of  death, 
or  even  of  evils  less  than  death.  But  it  appears  to  us  impos- 
sible precisely  to  define  these  cases.  We  have,  therefore, 
left  them  to  the  Grovemment,  which,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
clemency,  will  doubtless  be  guided  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
advice  of  the  Courts. 

We  considered  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  any 
distinction  between  ofPences  committed  against  freemen  and 
offences  committed  against  slaves.  We  certainly  entered  on 
the  consideration  of  this  important  question  with  a  strong 
leaning  to  the  opinion  that  no  such  distinction  ought  to  be 
made.  We  thought  it  our  duty,  however,  not  to  come  to  a 
decision  without  obtaining  information  and  advice  from  those 
who  were  best  qualified  to  give  it.  We  have  collected 
information  on  the  subject  from  every  part  of  India,  and  we 
have  now  in  our  office  a  large  collection  of  documents  con- 
taining much  that  is  curious,  and  that  in  ftiture  stages  of  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged  will  be  usefiil.  At  present 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  subject  with  reference  to  the 
penal  code. 

These  documents  have  satisfied  us  that  ihere  is  at  present 
no  law  whatever  defining  the  extent  of  the  power  of  a  master 
over  his  slaves ;  that  every  thing  depends  on  the  disposition 
of  the  particular  functionary  who  happens  to  be  in  charge  of 
a  district,  and  that  functionaries  who  are  in  charge  of  con- 
tiguous districts,  or  who  have  at  different  times  been  in 
charge  of  the  same  district,  hold  diametrically  opposite 
opinions  as  to  what  their  official  duty  requires.  Nor  is  this 
discrepancy  found  only  in  the  proceedings  of  subordinate 
Courts.  The  Court  of  Nizamut  Adawlut  at  Fort  William  lay 
down  the  law  thus :  "  A  master  would  not  be  punished,  the 
Court  opine,  for  inflicting  a  slight  correction  on  his  legal 
slave,  such  as  a  tutor  would  be  justified  in  inflicting  on  a 
scholar,  or  a  father  on  a  child."  The  Court  of  Nizamut 
Adawlut  at  Allahabad  take  a  quite  different  view  of  the  law: 
Although,"  they  say,  "the  Mahomedan  law  permits  the 
master  to  correct  his  slave  with  moderation,  the  code  by 
which  the  magistrates  and  other  criminal  authorities  are 
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botind  to  regulate  their  proceedings  does  not  recognize  any 
such  power,  and  as  the  regulations  of  the  GoYemment  draw 
no  distinction  between  the  slave  and  the  fireeman  in  criminal 
matters,  but  place  them  both  on  a  level,  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  Courts,  following  the  principles  of  equal  justice,  to  treat 
them  both  alike.*'  The  Court  of  Poujdany  Adawlut  at 
Madras  state,  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Courts  to 
make  any  distinction  whatever  in  oases  which  come  before 
them ;  that  a  circular  order  of  the  Poujdarry  Adawlut  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  a  master  to  inflict  corrections  in  certain 
cases,  but  that  in  practice  no  such  distinction  is  made.  We 
own  that  we  entertain  some  doubts  whether  the  practice  be 
universally  such  as  is  supposed  by  the  Poujdarry  Adawlut. 
We  perceive  that  two  magistrates  in  the  western  division  of 
the  Madras  Presidency  differ  from  each  other  in  opinion  on 
this  subject.  The  magistrate  of  Canara  says,  that  "  the  right 
of  the  master  to  inflict  punishment  has  been  allowed,  but 
only  to  a  very  small  extent."  The  magistrate  of  Malabar 
states,  that  the  relation  of  a  master  and  slave  has  never 
been  recognized  as  justifying  acts  which  would  otherwise  be 
punishable,  or  as  constituting  a  ground  for  mitigation  of 
punishment."  The  Court  of  Poujdarry  Adawlut  at  Bombay 
has  given  no  opinion  on  the  point,  and  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  subordinate  authorities 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  One  gentleman  conceives  that 
the  imposing  of  personal  restraint  is  the  only  act  other- 
wise punishable  which  the  Courts  would  allow  a  master  to 
commit  when  a  slave  might  be  concerned.  Another  con- 
ceives that  a  master  has  a  power  of  correction  similar  to  that 
of  a  father.  A  third  goes  further,  and  is  of  opinion,  that  all 
but  cases  of  very  aggravated  nature  would  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  exemption  from  or  mitigation  of  punishment  on 
this  account."  On  the  other  hand,  several  gentlemen  are  of 
opinion  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  would  not  be 
considered  by  the  Courts  as  a  plea  for  any  act  which  would 
be  an  offence  if  committed  against  a  freeman. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  find  the  law  in  a  state  of 
utter  uncertainty.  It  is  equally  clear  that  we  cannot  leave  it 
in  that  state.  We  must  either  withdraw  fi^m  a  large  class  of 
slaves  a  protection  to  which  the  Courts  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  they  live  now  think  them  entitled,  or  we  must 
extend  to  a  large  class  a  protection  greater  than  what  they 
actually  eigoy. 

We  have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  recommending  to 
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his  Lordship  in  C!oimcil  that  the  law  thronghout  all  Britasb 
India  should  be  conformable  to  what^  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Kizamut  Adawlnt  at  Allahabad,  is  now  actually  the 
law  in  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William,  and  to  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Foujdany  Adawlut  at  Fort  St. 
George,  is  now  actually  the  practice  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. That  is  to  say,  we  recommend  that  no  act  £Edling 
under  the  definition  of  an  o£fence  should  be  exempted  fix)m 
punishment  because  it  is  committed  by  a  master  against  his 
slave. 

The  distinction  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  respectable 
functionaries,  the  law  now  makes  between  acts  committed 
against  a  freeman  and  acts  committed  against  a  slave  is  in 
itself  an  evil,  and  an  evil  so  great,  that  nothing  but  the 
strongest  necessity,  proved  by  the  strongest  evidence,  could 
justify  any  Crovemment  in  maintaining  it.  We  conceive  that 
the  circumstances  which  we  have  already  stated  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  no  such  necessity  exists.  By  removing  all  doubt 
on  the  subject,  we  shall  not  deprive  the  master  of  a  i>ower 
the  right  to  which  has  never  been  questioned,  but  of  a  power 
which  is  and  has  for  some  time  been,  to  say  the  least,  of  dis- 
putable legality,  and  which  has  been  held  by  a  very  precarious 
tenure. 

To  leave  the  question  undecided  is  impossible.  To  decide 
the  question  by  putting  any  class  of  slaves  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion than  that  in  which  they  now  are  is  a  course  which  we 
cannot  think  of  recommending,  and  which  we  are  certain 
that  the  Grovemment  will  not  adopt.  The  inference  seems 
to  be,  that  the  question  ought  to  be  decided  by  declaring  that 
whatever  is  an  offence  when  committed  against  a  freeman 
shall  be  also  an  offence  when  committed  against  a  slave. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that,  by  framing  the  law  in 
this  manner,  we  do,  in  fact,  virtually  abolish  slaverj'  in  British 
India;  and  undoubtedly,  if  the  law  as  we  have  framed  it 
should  be  really  carried  into  full  effect,  it  will  at  once  deprive 
slavery  of  those  evils  which  are  its  essence,  and  will  insure 
the  speedy  and  natural  extinction  of  the  whole  system.  Tlie 
essence  of  slavery,  the  circumstance  which  makes  slavery  the 
worst  of  all  social  evils,  is  not  in  our  opinion  this,  that  the 
master  has  a  legal  right  to  certain  services  from  the  slave, 
but  this,  that  the  master  has  a  legal  right  to  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  those  services  without  having  recourse  to  the 
tribimals.  He  is  a  judge  in  his  own  cause.  He  is  armed  with 
the  powers  of  a  magistrate  for  the  protection  of  his  own  pri- 
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vate  interest  against  the  person  who  owes  him  service.  Every 
other  judge  quits  the  bench  as  soon  as  his  own  cause  is  called 
on.  The  judicial  authority  of  the  master  begins  and  ends 
with  cases  in  which  he  has  a  direct  stake.  The  moment  that 
a  master  is  reaUj  deprived  of  this  authority,  the  moment  that 
his  right  to  service  really  becomes,  like  his  right  to  money 
which  he  has  lent,  a  mere  civil  right,  which  he  can  enforce 
only  by  a  civil  action,  the  peculiarly  odious  and  malignant 
evils  of  slavery  disappear  at  once.  The  name  of  slavery  may 
be  retained,  but  the  thing  is  no  longer  the  same.  It  is  evi- 
dently impossible  that  any  master  can  really  obtain  efficient 
service  from  unwilling  labourers  by  means  of  prosecution 
before  the  civil  tribunals.  Nor  is  tiiere  any  instance  of  any 
country  in  which  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  main 
tained  by  means  of  such  actions.  In  some  states  of  society 
the  labourer  works  because  the  master  inflicts  instant  correc- 
tion whenever  there  is  any  disobedience  or  slackness.  In  a 
different  state  of  society,  the  people  labour  for  a  master 
because  the  master  makes  it  worth  their  while.  Practically, 
we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  third  way.  A 
labourer  who  has  neither  the  motive  of  the  freeman  nor  that 
of  the  slave,  who  is  actuated  neither  by  the  hope  of  wages 
nor  by  the  dread  of  stripes,  will  not  work  at  all.  The  master 
may  indeed,  if  he  chooses,  go  before  the  tribunals  and  obtain 
a  decree.  But  scarcely  any  master  would  think  it  worth  while 
to  do  so,  and  scarcely  any  labourer  would  be  spurred  to  con- 
stant and  vigorous  exertion  by  the  dread  of  such  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding. In  fact,  we  are  not  even  able  to  form  to  ourselves 
the  idea  of  a  society  in  which  the  working  classes  should  have 
no  other  motives  to  industry  than  the  dread  of  prosecution. 
We  understand  how  the  planter  of  Mauritius  formerly  in- 
duced his  negroes  to  work.  He  applied  the  lash  if  they 
loitered.  We  understand  how  our  grooms  and  bearers  are 
induced  to  work  at  Calcutta.  They  are  gainers  by  working, 
and  by  obtaining  a  good  character ;  they  are  losers  by  being 
turned  away.  But  in  what  other  way  servants  can  be  induced 
to  work  we  do  not  understand. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  if  we  can  really  prevent 
the  malster  from  exacting  service  by  the  use  of  any  violence 
or  restraint,  or  by  the  infliction  of  any  bodily  hurt,  one  of  two 
effects  will  inevitably  follow :  either  the  master  will  obtain 
no  service  at  all,  or  he  will  find  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  it  by  nmking  it  a  source  of  advantage  to  the 
labourer  as  well  as  to  himself.   A  labourer  who  knows  that 
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if  he  idles,  his  master  will  not  dare  to  strike  h\m ;  that  if  he 
absconds,  his  master  will  not  dare  to  confine  him ;  tliat  his 
master  can  enforce  a  claim  to  service  onlj  bj  taMng  more 
trouble,  losing  more  time  and  spending  more  money  than  the 
service  is  worth,  will  not  work  for  fear.  It  follows  that  if  the 
master  wishes  the  labourer  to  work  at  all,  the  master  must 
have  recourse  to  different  motives,  to  the  motives  of  a  firee- 
man,  to  the  hope  of  reward,  to  the  sense  of  reciprocal  benefit. 
Names  are  of  no  consequence.  It  matters  nothing  Whether 
the  labourer  be  or  be  not  called  a  slave.  All  that  is  of  real 
moment  is  that  he  should  work  from  the  motives  and  feelings 
of  the  freeman. 

This  effect,  we  are  satisfied,  would  follow  if  outrages  offered 
to  slaves  were  really  punished  exactly  as  outrages  offered  to 
freemen  are  punished.  But  we  are  &r  indeed  from  thmTring 
that,  by  merely  framing  the  law  as  we  have  framed  it,  we 
shall  produce  this  effect.  It  is  quite  certain  that  slaves  are 
at  present  often  oppressed  by  their  masters  in  districts  where 
the  magistrates  and  judges  conceive  that  the  law  now  is  what 
we  propose  that  it  shall  henceforth  be.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  they  may  continue  to  be  oppressed  by  their  masters  when 
the  law  has  been  made  perfectly  clear.  To  an  ignorant  la- 
bourer, accustomed  from  his  birth  to  obey  a  superior  for  daily 
food,  to  submit  without  resistance  to  the  cruelty  and  tyranny 
of  that  superior,  perhaps  to  be  transferred,  like  a  horse  or  a 
sheep,  from  one  superior  to  another,  neither  the  law  which 
we  now  propose,  nor  any  other  law,  will  of  itself  give  fi-eedom. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  direct  the  judge  to  punish  imless  we  can 
teach  the  sufferer  to  complain. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  state  this,  lest  we  should  mis- 
lead his  Lordship  in  Coimcil  into  an  opinion  that  the  law, 
framed  as  we  propose  to  frame  it,  will  really  remove  all  the 
evils  of  slavery,  and  that  nothing  more  will  remain  to  be  done. 
So  far  are  we  from  thinking  that  the  law,  as  we  propose  to 
fiume  it,  will  of  itself  effect  a  great  practical  change,  that 
we  greatly  doubt  whether  even  a  law  abolishing  slavery  would 
^iUelf  e&ci  azLy  great  pi'at^tit:al  diange.  Our  belief  that 
mm  if  slavery  were  expreealjf  abolishadi  it  nught^  and  would, 
in  some  parte  of  lBdia28ti%i||||^  pra^tica.  Wo 

trm%  therefore,  i^^^^^lSmg^  ^  Council  will  n-M.  -  ^n- 
sider  the  um^pi^t^^Kky^  -wcoiimiand  ^  t  lUrlf 
sufficient  toswl^^Ml^^^M  ^""'^^  ike  Unvisl 
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NOTE  (C). 

OK  THE  CHAPTEB  OF  OFFENOES  AGAINST  THE  STATE. 

His  Lordship  in  OounciL  will  perceive  that,  in  this  chapter, 
we  have  provided  only  for  offences  against  the  Government  of 
India,  and  that  we  have  made  no  mention  of  offences  against 
the  General  Government  of  the  British  Empire.  We  have 
done  so  because  it  appears  to  us  doubtful  to  what  extent  his 
Lordship  in  Council  is  competent  to  legislate  respectii^  such 
offences.  The  Act  of  Parliament  which  defines  the  legislative 
I>ower  of  the  Council  of  Lidia  especially  prohibits  that  body 
fix>m  making  any  law  which  shall  in  any  way  affect  any 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  or  the  authority  of  Parliament,  oi 
any  part  of  the  unwritten  laws,  or  constitution  of  the  United 
Eingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Lreland,  whereon  may  depend, 
in  any  degree,  the  allegiance  of  any  person  to  the  Crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  sovereignty  or  dominion  of  the 
said  Crown  over  any  part  of  the  said  territories." 

It  might  be  argued  that  these  words  relate  only  to  IswB 
affecting  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament,  and  not 
to  laws  affecting  the  penal  sanctions  of  those  rights,  and  that, 
therefore,  though  the  Governor-general  in  Council  has  no 
power  to  absolve  the  King's  subjects  from  their  aUegianoe, 
he  has  i>ower  to  fix  the  punishment  to  which  they  shall  be 
liable  for  violating  their  allegiance.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  there  is  the  closest  connexion  in  this  case  between  the 
right  and  the  penal  sanction;  that  a  power  to  alter  the  sanc- 
tion amounts  to  a  power  to  abolish  the  right ;  and  that  Par- 
liament, which  witliheld  fix>m  the  Indian  Legislature  one  of 
those  powers,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  intended  to  grant 
the  other. 

If  the  Governor-general  in  Council  has  the  legal  power  to 
fix  the  punishment  of  a  subject  who  should,  in  the  territories 
of  the  East  India  Company,  conspire  the  death  of  the  King, 
or  levy  war  against  the  King,  then  the  Grovemor-general  in 
Council  has  the  legal  power  to  fix  that  punishment  at  a  fine 
of  one  anna ;  and  it  is  plain  that  a  law  which  should  fix  such 
a  fine  as  the  only  punishment  of  regicide  and  rebellion  would 
be  a  law  virtually  absolving  all  subjects  within  the  territories 
of  the  East  India  Company  fix>m  their  allegiance. 

This  part  of  the  penal  law,  therefore,  we  have  not  ventured 
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ii>  nuu'li.  We  leave  it  to  the  Imperial  Legislature.  Bat  we 
tiiKi  t  hat  wo  limy  be  permitted  to  suggest  to  his  Lordship  in 
<N>tiiLcil  that  the  early  attention  of  the  Home  authorities 
should  bo  called  to  this  subject. 

Thoiv  is  uo  doubt  that  the  criminal  statute  law  of  England 
is  not  binding  generally  on  a  native  of  India  in  the  Mofassil. 
VVhothor  the  statute  law  relating  to  treason  be  binding  on 
-lUch  a  native  is  a  question  with  respect  to  which  we  do  not 
voiLtui*e  to  give  a  decided  opinion.  It  seems  to  us  exceed- 
ingly doubtM  whether  that  part  of  the  statute  law  be  binding 
oix  such  a  native.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  Court  has  ever 
oiiibrced  it  against  such  a  native ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
tuaiiy  respectable  and  intelligent  judicial  officers  in  the  service 
of  the  Company,  it  could  not  legally  be  enforced  against  such 
a  native.  Nor  are  the  Company's  judicial  officers,  by  whom 
ttloue  such  a  native  can  legally  be  tried,  likely  to  be  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  statute  law  of  England  on  the  subject  of 
treason,  or  with  the  mass  of  constructions  and  precedents  by 
which  that  law  has  been  overlaid.  If  such  a  native  be  not 
punishable  under  the  English  statute  law  of  treason,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  under  what  law  he  could  be  punished  for  that 
crime.  The  regulations  contain  nothing  on  the  subject. 
The  Council  of  India,  we  conceive,  is  not  competent  to  legfis- 
late  respecting  it.  The  Mahomedan  law  might  possibly  be 
so  violently  strained  as  to  reach  it  in  Bengal  and  in  the 
Madras  Presidency ;  and  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  it  might 
possibly  be  brought  within  that  clause  which  arms  the  Courts 
with  an  enormous  discretion  in  cases  in  which  they  conceive 
that  morality  and  social  order  require  protection.  But  there 
are,  in  our  opinion,  strong  i-easons  against  retaining  either 
the  Mahomedan  penal  law,  or  the  sweeping  clause  of  the 
Bombay  Eegulations,  to  which  we  have  referred. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  provision  of  the  Bombay  Begu- 
lations,  to  ^vhich  we  have  referred,  applies  only  to  persons 
who  profess  a  religion  with  which  a  system  of  penal  law  is 
inseparably  connected.  Unless,  therefore,  the  English  statute 
law  on  the  subject  of  treason  applies  to  natives  in  the  Mo- 
fussil,  a  point  respecting  wliich  we  entertain  great  doubt,  a 
native  Christian  who  should,  at  Surat,  assist  the  levying  of 
war,  not  against  the  Company's  Grovemnient,  but  acrainst  the 
British  Crown,  would  be  liable  to  no  punisliment  whatever. 

This  anomalous  state  of  things  may  be,  in  some  degree, 
explained  by  the  singular  manner  in  wliich  the  British  Em- 
pire grew  up  in  Lidia.  The  East  India  Company  wjis,  durinij 
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a  long  coui'se  of  years,  in  theory  at  least,  under  two  masters. 
It  was  subject  to  the  King  of  England  ;  it  was  subject  also  to 
the  great  Mogul.  It  derived  its  corporate  existence  from  the 
British  Parliament.  It  held  its  territorial  possessions  bj  a 
grant  from  the  Durbar  of  Delhi.  The  situation  of  the  native 
subjects  of  the  Company  bore  some  analogy  to  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Mindelheim,  while  that  fief  of  the  empire  was 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  inhabitants  of  Min- 
delheim  were  subjects  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  they 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  English  Crown,  though  their  sove- 
reign was  subject  to  that  Crown.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
British  Empire  in  India  originated.  It  was  long  considered 
as  a  wise  policy  to  disguise  the  real  power  of  the  English 
under  the  forms  of  vassalage,  and  to  leave  to  the  Mogul  and 
hia  Viceroys  the  empty  honours  of  a  sovereignty  which  waa> 
really  held  by  the  Company.  This  policy  was  abandoned 
slowly  and  by  imperceptible  degrees.  The  recognition  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  King  of  Delhi  appeared  on  the  seal  of 
the  British  Government  down  to  a  late  period,  and  on  ita 
coin  down  to  a  still  later  period.  A  great  change  has  indeed 
taken  place  since  the  grant  of  the  Dewannee  of  the  lower 
provinces  to  the  Company,  but  it  has  taken  place  so  gra- 
dually, that,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the 
natives  of  British  India  are  now  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  point  out  the  particular  time  when 
they  became  so. 

To  these  circumstances  we  attribute  most  of  the  anomalies 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  legal  relation  subsisting  between 
the  natives  of  British  India  and  the  Greneral  Government  of  the 
empire.  It  seems  highly  desirable  that  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature should  do  what  cannot  be  done  by  the  Local  Legisla- 
ture, and  should  pass  a  law  of  high  treason  for  the  territories 
of  the  East  India  Company.  As  far,  indeed,  as  respects  the 
royal  person,  the  present  state  of  the  law,  though  in  theory 
unseemly,  is  not  likely  to  cause  any  practical  evil.  It  ia 
highly  improbable  that  any  English  King  will  visit  his  Indian 
dominions,  or  that  any  plot,  having  for  its  object  the  death 
of  an  English  King,  will  ever  extend  its  ramifications  to 
India.  But  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company  may  be 
parties  to  the  levying  of  war  against  the  British  Crown, 
without  violating  any  local  regulation.  If  any  insurrection 
were  to  take  place  in  any  of  the  British  dominions  in  the 
Eastern  SeaB,  in  Ceylon,  for  example,  or  in  Mauritius,  it  is 
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hy  no  nuaaiM  improbable  tbat  personB  residing  witldn  the 
iUmymj^u  terriUme$  migbt  fimiish  infonnatian  mud  stora 
to  Urn  wheU.  And  it  this  were  done  br  a  person  not  sobyect 
to  Uie  jorisdiction  of  the  Omrts  estabUshed  bj  Bojal  Char- 
ter,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  would  be  the  most  serious 
diffictiltjr  in  bnnfj^ng  the  criminal  to  legal  pnnishment. 

We  bare,  his  Lo^hip  in  Council  will  perceire,  made  the 
tiindimif  of  hostilities  against  the  GoTemment,  in  certain 
eumnf  a  separate  ofTence^  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  operation 
4ff  th^  genf5ral  law  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  abetm^t. 
Wo  have  done  so  for  two  reasons.   In  the  first  place,  war 
niajr  be  waged  against  the  Government  by  persons  in  whom 
it  is  no  offence  to  wage  such  war,  by  foreign  princes  and  their 
subjects.  Our  general  rules  on  the  subject  of  abetment  would 
apply  to  tlie  case  of  a  person  residing  in  the  British  terri- 
tories, who  should  abet  a  subject  of  the  British  Government  in 
waging  war  against  that  Government ;  but  they  would  not 
reach  the  case  of  a  person  who,  while  residing  in  the  British 
torritoric^s,  should  abet  the  waging  of  war  by  any  foreign 
prince  against  the  British  Government.  In  tlie  second  place, 
wo  agree  with  the  great  body  of  legislators  in  thinking,  that 
though  in  general  a  person  who  has  been  a  party  to  a  criminal 
4losigu  which  has  not  been  carried  into  effect,  ought  not  to  be 
ImuuhIumI  ho  Hov(»n»ly  as  if  that  design  had  been  carried  into 
offoct,  yot  an  oxcoption  to  this  rule  must  be  made  with  resi)ect 
Ui  high  offtMiroH  against  the  state  ;   for  state-crimes,  and 
i*«peoially  the  most  lioinous  and  formidable  state-crimes,  have 
iliis  ]H>ouliarity,  that  if  they  are  successfully  committed,  the 
oriniinal  is  almost  ahvays  secure  from  punishment.  The 
nuinltwr  is  in  gmitor  dtuigor  after  his  victim  is  despatched 
Uian  lH*fi>ro.    The  tliiof  is  in  greater  danger  after  the  purse 
\tn  takon  than  IhMVw.    But  the  rebel  is  out  of  danger  as  soon 
as  lu»  hail  suhvorttnl  the  Govomment.    As  the  penal  law  is 
iuilH>toni  against  a  suoivssful  relvU  it  is  consequently  neces- 
s*»ry  tluit  it  should  In*  made  stivng  and  shari)  against  the 
tiwt  In^ginuings  o(  n^lK^llion,  against  tn^asonable  designs 
whioh  havo  Uvu  oarrioil  no  further  than  plots  and  prepara- 
tions.   Wo  have  therotVw  not  thought  it  expedient  to  leave 
such  plots  and  pn^ivm^tions  to  the  ordinary-  law  of  abetment. 
That  law  is  tVanunl  on  principles  which,  though  they  appear 
f\>  \is      Iv  quite  smuid,  as  respects  the  great  majority  of 
wtlVuvvs,  wvnild     inapplicable  here.  Under  that  general  law, 
;i  KMUspiraoY  for  the  subversion  of  the  Government  woxdd  not 
Iv  puui;jtluHl  at  all  if  the  conspirator?  were  deteote\l  h?for^  they 
hjid  done  UKvrx^  than  disou^sts  plans,  adopt  restitutions  and 
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interchange  promiBes  of  fidelity.  A  conspiracj  for  the 
subversion  of  the  Govemmenty  which  should  be  carried  as 
fiar  as  the  gunpowder  treason  or  the  assassination  plot  against 
William  the  Third,  would  be  punished  very  much  less  se- 
verely than  the  counterfeiting  of  a  rupee,  or  the  presenting 
of  a  forged  check.  We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  separate  provision  for  the  previous  abetting 
of  great  state  offences.  The  subsequent  abetting  of  such 
o£Eences  may,  we  think,  without  inconvenience,  be  left  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  general  law. 


Note  (D). 

ok  the  ohapteb  of  offenoes  belatikg  to  the  abkt 

AND  NAVY. 

A  FEW  words  will  explain  the  necessity  of  having  some 
provisions  of  the  nature  of  those  which  are  contained  in  this 
chapter. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  person  who,  not  being  himself  subject 
to  military  law,  exhorte  or  assists  those  who  are  subject  to 
military  law  to  commit  gross  breaches  of  discipline,  is  a 
proper  subject  of  punishment.  But  the  general  law  respect- 
ing the  abetting  of  offences  will  not  reach  such  a  i>er8on; 
nor,  framed  as  it  is,  would  it  be  desirable  that  it  should  reach 
him.  It  would  not  reach  him,  because  the  military  delin- 
quency which  he  has  abetted  is  not  punishable  by  this  code, 
and  therefore  is  not,  in  our  legal  nomenclature,  an  offence. 
Nor  is  it  desirable  that  the  punishment  of  a  person  not  mili- 
tary, who  has  abetted  a  breach  of  military  discipline,  should 
be  fixed  according  to  the  principles  on  which  we  have  pro- 
ceeded in  framing  the  law  of  abetment.  We  have  provided 
that  the  punishment  of  the  abettor  of  an  offence  shall  be 
equal  or  proportional  to  the  punishment  of  the  person  who 
commits  that  offence ;  and  this  seems  to  us  a  sound  principle 
when  applied  only  to  the  punishments  provided  by  this  code. 
But  the  military  penal  law  is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  fiur 
more  severe  than  that  under  which  the  body  of  the  people 
Uve.  The  severity  of  the  military  penal  law  can  be  justified 
only  by  reasons  diawn  frt>m  the  peculiar  habits  and  duties  of 
aoldiers,  and  from  the  peculiar  relation  ia  which  they  stand 
to  the  Government.  The  extension  of  such  severity  to  persons 
not  members  of  the  military  profession  appears  to  us  alto* 
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gether  unwarrantable.  If  a  person,  not  military,  who  abets 
a  breach  of  military  discipline,  should  be  made  liable  to  a 
punishment  regulated,  according  to  onr  general  roles,  by  the 
punishment  to  which  such  a  breach  of  discipline  renders  a 
soldier  liable,  the  whole  symmetry  of  the  penal  law  would  be 
destroyed.  He  who  shoxQd  induce  a  soldier  to  disobey  any 
order  of  a  commanding  officer  would  be  liable  to  be  punished 
more  severely  than  a  dacoit,  a  professional  thug,  an  incendiary^ 
a  ravisher,  or  a  kidnapper.  We  have  attempted  in  this  chap- 
ter to  provide,  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  the  genenil 
character  of  the  code,  for  the  punishment  of  persons  who, 
not  being  military,  abet  military  crimes. 


Note  (E). 

on  the  chapter  of  the  abuse  of  the  powers  of 

PUBLIC  SEByInTS. 

This  chapter  is  intended  to  reach  offences  which  are  com- 
mitted by  public  servants,  and  which  are  of  such  a  description 
that  they  can  be  committed  by  public  servants  alone. 

We  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  drawing  the  lino 
between  public  servants  and  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
mmiity.  We  hope  that  the  description  which  we  have  given 
in  clause  14  will  be  found  to  comprehend  all  those  whom  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  this  part  of  the  law,  and  we  trust 
that,  when  the  code  of  procedure  is  completed,  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  made  both  more  accurate  and  more  concise. 

Those  offences  which  are  common  between  public  servants 
and  other  members  of  the  community,  we  leave  to  the  general 
provisions  of  the  code.  If  a  public  servant  embezzles  public 
money,  we  leave  him  to  the  ordinary  law  of  criminal  breach 
of  trust.  If  he  falsely  pretends  to  have  disbursed  money  for 
the  public,  and  by  this  deception  induces  the  Crovemment  to 
allow  it  in  his  accounts,  we  leave  him  to  the  ordinary  law  of 
cheating.  If  he  produces  forged  vouchers  to  back  his  state- 
ment, we  leave  him  to  the  ordinary  law  of  forgery.  We  see 
no  reason  for  punishing  these  offences  more  severely  when  the 
Government  suffers  by  them  than  when  private  people  suffer. 
A  Grovemment,  indeed,  which  does  not  consider  tiie  sufferings 
of  private  individuals  as  its  own,  is  not  only  selfish  but  short- 
sighted in  its  selfishness.    The  revenue  is  drawn  from  the 
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wealth  of  individuals,  and  every  act  of  dishonest  spoliation 
which  tends  to  render  individuals  insecure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  wealth  is  really  an  injury  to  the  revenue.  On  every 
account,  therefore,  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  property  of 
the  state  should,  in  general,  be  protected  by  exactly  the  same 
laws  which  are  considered  as  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
the  property  of  the  subject. 

We  are  not  without  apprehension  that  we  may  be  thought 
to  have  treated  the  transgressions  of  public  servants  too 
favourably,  to  have  passed  by  without  notice  some  malprac- 
tices which  deserve  punishment,  and  where  we  have  provided 
punishments,  to  have  seldom  made  those  punishments  suf- 
ficiently severe. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  altogether  omitted  to  provide  any 
punishment  for  some  kinds  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
public  servants.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  punishments  which 
we  propose  in  this  chapter  are  not  generally  proportioned 
either  to  the  evil  which  the  abuse  of  power  produces,  or  to 
the  depravity  of  a  man  who,  having  been  entrusted  with 
power  for  the  public  benefit,  employs  that  power  to  gratify 
his  own  cupidity  or  revenge. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  penal  clauses  contained  in  this  chapter  and 
the  other  penal  clauses  of  the  code.  In  general  a  penal 
clause  sets  forth  the  whole  punishment  which  can  be  inflicted 
on  an  offender  by  any  public  authority.  The  penalty  of  theft, 
of  breach  of  trust,  of  cheating,  of  extortion,  of  assault,  of 
defamation,  has  been  fixed  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the 
whole  penalty  which  the  criminal  is  to  suffer,  and  that  no 
power  in  the  state  can  make  any  addition  to  it.  But  the 
penalty  of  an  offence  committed  by  a  public  functionary  in 
the  exercise  of  his  public  functions  has  been  fixed  on  the 
supposition  that  it  will  often  be  only  a  part,  and  a  small  part, 
of  the  penalty  which  he  will  suffer.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  punish  him  for  many  acts  which  the  law 
has  not  made  punishable.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  add  to  any  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Courts 
another  sentence  which  will  often  be  even  more  terrible.  To 
a  man  whose  subsistence  is  derived  from  official  emoluments, 
whose  habits  are  formed  to  official  business,  and  whose  whole 
ambition  is  fixed  on  official  promotion,  degradation  to  a  lower 
post  is  a  punishment ;  dismissal  from  the  public  service  is  a 
pimiahment  sufficient  even  for  a  serious  offence.  The  mere 
knowledge  that  his  character  has  suffered  in  the  opinion  ci 


_ .•|^  Mraiicemeiit  depends  probablj 
.  ^  !<  }|MT7  fine. 
. .  j^&M  the  case  in  every  eonntiy,  and 
.  aaUi  in  any  other  country.  Indeed, 
.  ,>u*|.^y  by  whom  all  the  higher  oflBices 
^  ^M^ac  ;vre  filled  entertain  a  feeling  about 
.  ^  .dereut  irom  that  which  is  found  among 
^t^wuid.    It  is  natural  that  they  should 
.v,:uj;.  They  are  set  apart  at  an  early  age 
.  .      u>  liold  offices  in  India.  Their  education 
s  .uo  with  that  view.  They  are  transferred 
.       oil  manhood  to  the  country  which  they 
.    .  iw\  pass  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  ac- 
....  1  ..'\lj;o  which  is  most  important  to  men  who  are 
,    X  auLiLoiis  iu  India,  but  which  in  any  other  walk 
.  ..i  iu  iu^  Little  profit  and  little  distinction,  in  mas- 
which,  when  they  quit  this  country,  are 
,     ^  .  uciiu  iu  studying  a  vast  and  complicated  system 
whkh  is  altogether  peculiar  to  tlie  East,  in  be* 
■  luiuiciicly  acquainted  with  the  interests,  the  resources 
u-  i»i\yocts  of  potentates  whose  very  existence  is  un- 
....    I  i'\c'u  to  educated  men  in  Europe.    To  such  a  man, 
.-..ii.^rnil  from  the  service  of  the  Indian  Government  is  gene- 
.  \  I  \i  TV  j^ivat  calamity.    His  life  has  been  thrown  away. 
k;^  kvii  passed  in  acquiring  information  and  experience 
M  .K.  li,  ill  any  pursuit  to  which  he  may  now  betake  himself, 
lnj  of  little  or  no  service  to  him.  There  are  therefore  few 
Kv>w  iiiuitcd  servants  of  the  Company  who,  even  if  they  were 
uii  u  iU'tititute  of  all  honourable  feeling,  would  not  look  on 
iliMiiiiriSiiL  from  the  service  as  a  most  severe  pmiishmcnt.  But 
t  iic  covenanted  servants  of  the  Company  are  English  gentle- 
uieii,  liiat  is  to  say,  they  are  persons  to  whom  the  ruin  of 
their  fortunes  is  less  terrible  than  the  ruin  of  their  characters. 
There  are  few  of  them,  we  believe,  to  whom  an  intimation 
that  their  integrity  was  suspected  by  the  Grovemment  would 
not  give  more  pain  than  a  sentence  of  six  months*  imprison- 
ment for  an  offence  not  of  a  disgraceful  kind,  and  to  many 
of  them  death  itself  would  appear  less  dreadful  than  igno- 
minious expulsion  from  the  body  of  which  they  are  members. 

Thus  dismissal  from  the  public  service  is  a  punishment 
exceedingly  dreaded  by  public  functionaries,  and  most  dreaded 
in  this  country  by  the  highest  class  of  public  functionaries. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  not  merely  a  severe  pimishment,  but  it 
yB  also  a  punishment  which  is  far  more  likely  to  be  inflicted 
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than  many  punishments  which  are  less  serere.  Those  who 
are  legally  competent  to  inflict  it  are  bound  by  no  roles, 
except  those  which  their  own  discretion  may  impose  on  them* 
For  what  kind  and  degree  of  delinquency  they  shall  inflict, 
it,  by  what  evidence  that  delinquency  shall  be  established,  by 
what  tribunals  the  inquiry  shall  be  conducted ;  nay,  whether 
there  shall  be  any  delinquency,  any  evidence,  any  tribunal,  is 
absolutely  in  their  breasts.  They  may  inflict  this  punish- 
ment, and  may  be  justified  in  inflicting  it  for  transgressions 
which  are  not  susceptible  o£  precise  definition,  and  which 
have  not  been  substantiated  by  decisive  proof.  They  may  be 
justified  in  inflicting  it,  because  many  petty  circumstances,, 
each  of  which  separately  would  be  too  trivial  for  notice,  have,, 
when  taken  togetiber,  satisfied  them  that  a  functionary  is  unfit 
for  any  public  employment.  They  may  be  justified  in  in- 
flicting it,  because  they  strongly  suspect  him  of  guilt  which.  , 
they  cannot  bring  home  to  him  by  evidence  to  which  a  Zillah 
judge  would  pay  any  attention.  Most  of  what  we  have  said 
of  the  punishment  of  dismissal  from  office  applies,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree,  to  the  slighter  punishments  of  cen- 
sure, suspension  and  removal  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  post. 

We  have  shown  that  public  functionaries  are  liable  not 
only  to  the  punishments  provided  by  this  code,  but  also  to 
other  peculiar  pimishments  of  great  severity.  It  seems  there- 
fore to  follow,  that  if  those  who  possess  the  power  of  inflicting 
these  peculiar  punishments  can  be  trusted,  some  mal-practices 
of  public  functionaries  may  be  safely  left  imnoticed  in  this 
code,  and  that  other  mal-practices  need  not  be  visited  with* 
legal  punishment  so  rigorous  as  their  enormity  might  seem . 
to  merit.  The  Executive  Gk)vemment,  in  our  opinion,  de- 
serves to  be  trusted.  At  all  events  it  must  be  trusted;  for  it 
is  quite  certain  that  no  laws  will  prevent  corruption  and  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  Indian  Grovemment, 
if  that  Gk)vemment  is  inclined  to  screen  the  offenders.  The 
Government,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  influence  which  it  can 
indirectly  exert,  appoints,  promotes  and  removes  judges  at 
its  discretion.  It  can  remit  any  sentence  pronounced  by  the 
Courts.  It  can,  therefore,  if  it  be  not  honestly  disposed  to- 
correct  official  abuses,  render  any  penal  clauses  directed 
against  such  abuses  almost  wholly  inoperative.  And  if  it  be 
honestly  disposed,  as  we  flrmly  believe  that  it  is,  to  correct 
official  abuses,  it  will  use  for  that  purpose  its  power  of  re- 
warding and  punishing  its  servants. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  propose,  xmder  clause  138,  to  punish 
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with  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or 
with  iSne,  or  both,  the  cormption  of  public  functionaries. 
The  punishment  of  fine  will,  we  think,  be  found  yery  efKca- 
cious  in  cases  of  this  description,  if  the  judges  exercise  the 
power  given  them  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  compel  the  delin- 
quent to  deliver  up  the  whole  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth. 

The  mere  taking  of  presents  by  a  public  functionary,  when 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  such  presents  were  corruptly  taken,  we 
have  made  penal  only  in  one  particular  case,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  call  the  attention  of  his  Lordship  in  Council.  We 
have  not  made  the  taking  of  presents  by  public  functionaries 
generally  penal ;  because,  though  we  think  that  it  is  a  practice 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  watched  and  often  severely 
pimished,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  possible  to  fiume  any 
law  on  the  subject  which  would  not  be  rendered  inoperative 
-either  by  its  extreme  severity  or  by  its  extreme  laxiiy.  Ab- 
solutely to  prohibit  all  public  functionaries  from  taking  pre- 
sents would  be  to  prohibit  a  son  fit>m  contributing  to  the 
support  of  a  fether,  a  fether  ftt)m  giving  a  portion  with  a 
•daughter,  a  brother  ftt)m  extricating  a  brother  from  pecuniary 
difficulties.  No  government  would  wish  to  prevent  persons 
intimately  connected  by  blood,  by  marriage  or  by  friendship, 
from  rendering  services  to  each  other;  and  no  tribunals 
would  enforce  a  law  which  should  make  the  rendering  of  such 
services  a  crime.  Where  no  such  close  connexion  exists,  the 
receiving  of  large  presents  by  a  public  functionary  is  generaUy 
a  very  suspicious  proceeding.  But  a  lime,  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
a  slice  of  betel  nut,  a  drop  of  atar  of  roses  poured  on  his 
handkerchief,  are  presents  which  it  would  in  this  country  be 
held  churlish  to  refuse,  and  which  cannot  possibly  corrupt 
the  most  mercenary  of  mankind.  Other  presents  of  more 
value  than  these  may,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  nature, 
be  accepted,  without  affording  any  ground  for  suspicion. 
Luxuries  socially  consumed  according  to  the  usages  of  hospi- 
tality are  presents  of  this  description.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  treat  a  man  in  office  as  a  criminal  for  drinking  many 
rupees-worth  of  champagne  in  a  year  at  the  table  of  an 
acquaintance  ;  though  if  he  were  to  suflFer  one  of  his  subordi- 
nates to  accept  even  a  single  rupee  in  specie,  he  might  deserve 
exemplary  punishment. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  taking  of  presents 
where  a  corrupt  motive  cannot  be  proved,  ought  not  in  general 
to  be  a  crime  cognizable  by  the  Courts.  Whether  in  any 
^articular  case  it  ought  to  be  punished  or  not  will  depend  on 
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innumerable  circumstances,  which.*  it  is  impossible  accurately 
to  define,  on  the  amount  of  the  present,  on  the  nature  of  the 
present,  on  the  relation  in  which  the  giver  and  receiver  stand 
to  each  other.  Suppose  that  a  wealthy  English  agent,  who 
is  interested  in  a  young  civil  servant  of  the  Company,  were  to 
pay  the  debts  of  that  civil  sen^ant ;  or,  suppose  that  a  resident 
were  to  furnish  money  to  enable  his  invalid  assistant  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Cape.  In  these  transactions  there  might  be 
nothing  which  the  most  scrupulous  could  disapprove;  but 
the  case  would  be  widely  different  if  a  wealthy  native  Zemindar 
were  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  Collector  of  his  district,  or  if  any  of 
the  officers  at  the  residency  were  to  receive  money  from  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  power.  In  such  a  case,  though  it  might 
be  impossible  to  prove  a  corrupt  motive,  we  think  that  the 
Government  would  be  inexcusable  if  it  suffered  the  delinquent 
to  remain  in  the  public  service. 

We  have  hitherto  put  only  extreme  cases,  cases  in  which 
it  is  clear  that  the  taking  of  presents  ought  not  to  be  punished, 
or  cases  in  which  it  is  clear  that  the  taking  of  presents  ought 
to  be  severely  punished.  But  between  the  extremes  lie  an 
immense  varieiy  of  cases,  some  of  which  call  for  severe  punish- 
ment, some  for  milder  punishment,  some  for  censure,  some 
for  gentle  admonition,  while  some  ought  to  be  tolerated.  We 
have  said  that  if  a  Collector  were  to  accept  a  large  present  of 
money  from  a  wealthy  native  Zemindar,  he  would  deserve  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  service.  But  if  the  Collector  were  to 
accept  such  a  present  frt)m  an  English  Indigo  planter,  the 
case  would  be  different.  The  Indigo  planter  might  be  his 
uncle,  his  brother,  his  father-in-law,  his  brother-in-law.  In 
tliat  case  there  might  be  no  impropriety  in  the  transaction. 
Again,  if  a  native  in  the  public  service  were  to  accept  a 
present  from  a  Zemindar  who  was  connected  with  him  by 
blood,  marriage  or  friendship,  there  might  be  no  impropriciy 
in  the  transaction. 

By  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  the  mal-practices  of  the 
first  British  conquerors  of  India  gave  occasion,  the  sen-ants 
of  the  Company  were  forbidden  to  receive  presents  from 
Asiatics,  but  were  left  at  liberty  to  receive  presents  from 
Europeans.  The  legislators  of  that  time  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  that  the  servants  of  the  Company 
would  all  be  Englishmen,  and  that  no  Englishman  would 
ever  have  any  such  connexion  with  any  native  as  would  render 
the  receiving  of  presents  from  that  native  unobjectionable. 

Katives  axe  now  declared  by  law  to  be  competent  to  hold 
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any  post  in  the  Company's  seryice.  It  would  evidenify  be 
improper  to  interdict  an  Asiatic  in  the  service  of  the  Compuy 
from  receiving  pecuniary  assistance  from  his  Asiatic  fidJieTy 
or  from  receiving  a  portion  with  an  Asiatic  bride.  It  seems 
to  ns  therefore  that  the  rule  laid  down  by  Parliament,  thongli 
it  will  still  be  in  many  cases  an  excellent  rule  of  evidence, 
ought  not,  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  India,  to  oou- 
tinue  to  be  a  rule  of  law. 

Again,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  European  and 
native  races  are  not  at  present  divided  frt>m  each  other  by  ao 
strong  a  line  of  separation  as  at  the  time  when  the  Britiah 
Parliament  laid  down  the  rule  which  we  are  considering. 
The  interval  is  still  wide,  but  it  by  no  means  appears  to  us  as 
it  appeared  to  the  legislators  of  the  last  generation^  to  be 
impassable.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  rule  formerly 
laid  down  by  Parliament  is  constantly  becoming  less  and  less 
applicable  to  the  state  of  India.  On  these  grounds  we  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  Executive 
Government,  which  will  doubtless  promulgate  from  time  to 
time  such  rules  as  it  may  deem  proper,  and  will  enforce  sub- 
mission to  those  rules  by  visiting  its  disobedient  servants 
with  censure,  with  degradation,  or  with  dismissal  from  the 
public  service,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  every  case. 

We  have  thought  it  desirable  to  make  one  exception.  We 
propose  that  a  judge  who  accepts  any  valuable  thing  by  way 
of  gift  from  one  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  plaintiff  or  a  defen- 
dant in  any  cause  pending  in  his  Court  shall  be  severely 
punished.  This  rule  is  not  to  extend  to  the  taking  of  food  in 
the  interchange  of  ordinary  civilities.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  objections  which  we  have  made  to  a  general  law  pro- 
hibiting the  receipt  of  presents  by  public  functionaries  do  not 
apply  to  this  clause.  The  rule  is  clear  and  definite.  The 
practice  against  which  it  is  directed  is  not  a  practice  which 
ought  sometimes  to  be  encouraged,  and  sometimes  to  be  tole- 
rated. It  ought  always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  be 
discouraged.  It  therefore  appears  to  unite  all  the  charac- 
teristics which  mark  out  a  practice  as  a  fit  object  of  penal 
legislation. 

The  only  other  penal  provision  of  this  chapter  to  which  we 
think  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  his  Lordship  in 
Council  is  that  which  is  contained  in  clause  149. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  preceding  clauses,  and  the 
power  which  the  Government  possesses  of  suspending,  de- 
grading and  dismissing  public  functionaries,  will  be  found 
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stiffioient  to  prevent  gross  abuses.  But  there  will  remain  a 
crowd  of  petty  offences  with  which  it  is  yeiy  difficult  to  deal, 
offences  which  separately  are  too  slight  to  be  brought  before 
the  criminal  tribunals,  which  will  sometimes  be  committed  by 
good  public  servants,  and  which  therefore  it  would  be  in- 
expedient to  punish  by  removal  from  office,  yet  which  will  be 
very  often  committed  if  they  can  be  committed  with  impunity, 
and  which,  if  often  committed,  would  impair  the  efficiency  of 
all  departments  of  the  administration,  and  would  produce 
infinite  vexation  to  the  body  of  the  people. 

By  the  existing  laws  of  all  the  presidencies,  a  summary 
judicial  power  is  given  in  certain  cases  to  certain  official 
superiors  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  their  subordinates. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  a  wholesome  power, 
and  that  it  has,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  been  honestly 
employed  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  We  propose 
therefore  to  adopt  the  principle,  and  to  make  the  system 
imiform  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  through 
all  the  departments  of  the  public  service.  We  propose  that 
a  public  functionary  who  is  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  who 
treats  his  superiors  with  disrespect,  or  who  disobeys  the 
lawful  orders  given  by  them  for  his  guidance,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  the  official  pay  which  he  receives  in 
three  months.  In  default  of  payment  he  will  be  liable  (see 
clause  54)  to  seven  days'  imprisonment. 

In  the  code  of  procedure  we  think  that  it  will  be  proper  to 
provide  that  the  power  of  awarding  this  penalty  shall  be 
given,  not  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  but  to  the  official  superiors 
of  the  offender.  Thus,  if  a  subordinate  officer  employed  in 
the  collection  of  revenue  should  incur  this  penalty,  it  will  be 
imposed  by  the  collector,  and  the  appeal  will  probably  be  to 
the  Board  of  Bevenue.  If  an  officer  employed  to  execute  the 
process  of  a  Zillah  Court  should  neglect  his  duty,  the  fine 
will  be  imposed  by  the  Zillah  judge,  and  the  appeal  will 
probably  be  to  the  Sudder  Court.  If  the  offence  should  be 
committed  by  a  Tide-waiter,  the  Collector  of  Customs  for  the 
port  will  probably  impose  the  penalty,  and  the  appeal  will  be 
to  the  Board  of  Customs.  These  instances  we  give  merely  as 
illastrations  of  what,  at  present,  appears  to  us  desirable.  The 
details  of  this  part  of  the  law  of  procedure  cannot  be  arranged 
without  much  consideration  and  inquiry. 

Qn^  important  question  still  remains  to  be  considered. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  we  have  provided  sufficient  punisli- 
ment  for  the  public  servant  who  receives  a  bribe.   But  ii 
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may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  provided  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  the  person  who  offers  it.  The  person  who,  without 
any  demand  express  or  implied  on  the  part  of  a  public  ser- 
vant, volunteers  an  offer  of  a  bribe,  and  induces  that  puUic 
servant  to  accept  it,  will  be  punishable  under  the  general 
rule  contained  in  clause  88  as  an  instigator.  But  the  person 
who  complies  with  a  demand,  however  signified,  on  the  part 
of  a  public  servant,  cannot  be  considered  as  guilty  of  insti- 
gating that  public  servant  to  receive  a  bribe.  We  do  not 
propose  that  such  a  person  shall  be  liable  to  any  punishment, 
and,  as  this  omission  may  possibly  appear  censurable  to 
many  persons,  we  are  desirous  to  explain  our  reasons. 

In  all  states  of  society  the  receiving  of  a  bribe  is  a  bad 
action,  and  may  properly  be  made  punishable.  But  whether 
the  giving  of  a  bribe  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  punished,  is  a 
question  which  does  not  admit  of  a  short  and  general  answer. 
There  are  coimtries  in  which  the  giver  of  a  bribe  ought  to 
be  more  severely  punished  than  the  receiver.  There  are 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  giving  of  a  bribe 
may  be  what  it  is  not  desirable  to  visit  with  any  punishment. 
In  a  cotmtry  situated  like  England,  the  giver  of  a  bribe  is 
generally  £ax  more  deserving  of  punishment  than  the  re- 
ceiver. The  giver  is  generally  the  tempter,  the  receiver  is 
the  tempted.  The  giver  is  generally  rich,  powerful,  well 
educated ;  the  receiver,  needy  and  ignorant.  The  giver  is 
under  no  apprehension  of  suffering  any  injury  if  he  refuses 
to  give.  It  is  not  by  fear,  but  by  ambition,  that  he  is 
generally  induced  to  part  with  his  money.  Such  a  person  is 
a  proper  subject  of  punishment.  But  there  are  coimtries 
where  the  case  is  widely  different ;  where  men  give  bribes  to 
magistrates  from  exactly  the  same  feeling  which  leads  them 
to  give  their  purses  to  robbers  or  to  pay  ransom  to  pirates ; 
where  men  give  bribes  because  no  man  can,  without  a  bribe, 
obtain  common  justice.  In  such  countries  we  think  that 
the  giving  of  bribes  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  punishment. 
It  would  be  as  absurd,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  to  reproach 
the  giver  of  a  bribe  with  corrupting  the  virtue  of  public 
servants,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  traveller  who  delivers 
his  money  when  a  pistol  is  held  to  his  breast  corrupts  the 
virtue  of  the  highwayman. 

We  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  say  that  India, 
under  the  British  Government,  is  in  a  state  answering  to 
this  last  description.  Still  we  fear  it  is  imdeniable  that 
corruption  does  prevail  to  a  great  extent  among  the  lower 
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class  of  public  fiinctionaxies ;  that  the  power  which  those 
functionaries  possess  renders  them  formidable  to  the  body  of 
the  people ;  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  receiver 
of  the  bribe  is  really  the  tempter,  and  that  the  giver  of  the 
bribe  is  really  acting  in  self-defence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  unjust  and  cruel  to  punish  the  giving  of 
a  bribe  in  any  case  in  which  it  could  not  be  proved  that 
the  giver  had  really  by  his  instigations  corrupted  the  virtue 
of  a  public  servant,  who,  unless  temptation  had  been  put 
in  his  way,  would  have  acted  uprightly. 


Note  (P). 

on  the  ohaptek  op  contempts  op  the  lawful  axtthokity 
op  public  servants. 

We  were  at  first  disposed  to  have  one  chapter  for  con- 
tempts of  the  lawful  authority  of  Courts  of  Justice,  another 
for  contempts  of  the  lawful  authority  of  Officers  of  Eevenue, 
and  a  third  for  contempts  of  the  lawful  authority  of  Officers 
of  Police.  But  we  soon  found  that  these  three  chapters 
would  be  almost  the  same,  word  for  word.  It  appeared 
to  us  also  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  India,  the  separation  which  we  were  at  first  inclined 
to  ma.ke  would  produce  nothing  but  perplexity.  The  func- 
tions of  Magistmte  and  Collector  are  very  frequendy  united 
in  the  same  person ;  and  that  person  is  perpetually  called 
upon,  both  as  Magistrate  and  Collector,  to  perform  acts 
which  are  judicial  in  their  nature,  to  try  offenders,  and  to 
decide  litigated  questions  of  civil  right.  While  the  division 
of  labour  between  the  different  departments  of  the  public 
service  is  so  imperfect,  it  would  be  idle  to  make  nice  dis- 
tinctions between  those  departments  in  the  penal  code. 

In  order  to  frame  this  chapter,  we  went  carefully  through 
the  existing  regulations  of  the  three  Presidencies,  and  ex- 
tracted the  numerous  penal  provisions  which  are  intended 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  lawful  authority  of  different 
classes  of  public  servants.  Having  collected  these  provisions, 
and  discarded  a  very  few  which  we  thought  obviously  \m- 
reasonable  or  superfluous,  we  proceeded  to  analyse  the  rest. 
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It  is  pocdUe  that  oar  analjsis  mar  be  Imperfeci;  and  it 
is  highlj  probable  that  the  pmuahmentB  whkh  ipe  |ii|iuae 
maj  leqniie  some  modification.  It  will  be  aen  Hbmk  im 
propose  the  same  pmushment  for  all  tiie  oflfenoes  iriddi 
in  our  analysis,  nnder  the  same  head.  For  erample;  one 
head  is  the  omitting  to  obej  the  lawfdl  smnmona  of  a  pnUie 
senranL  For  this  oflBmoe  we  hare  onlj  one  ponidiiiieflift ; 
and  this  punishment  will  be  applicable  alike  to  the  intiie« 
who  omits  to  obej  the  lawfdl  snmmons  of  the  Comt  of  Sad- 
der Dewanny  Adawlnt,  to  the  witness  who  omits  to  obej  the 
lawfhl  snmmons  of  a  Moonsiff,  to  the  pntwanee  wrho  in 
Bengal  omits  to  obey  the  lawfol  snmmons  of  the  CoBeetory 
to  the  lyot  who  in  the  Madras  Presidency  omits  to  obey  the 
lawful  summons  of  the  Collector,  to  the  trader  who  in  the 
same  presidency  omits  to  attend  a  meeting  lawfuUy  comxeiied 
for  the  distribution  of  the  Yizabuddy.  In  the  same  wimtm^t 
we  propose  one  punishment  for  the  captain  of  a  ship  in  the 
Hoogly  who  illegally  refuses  to  admit  a  custom-house  officer 
on  board,  for  a  landholder  who  refiuies  to  admit  a  surreyor 
lawfully  commissioned  by  the  Collector  to  measure  land,  for 
a  distiller  who  refuses  to  admit  the  proper  officer  to  examine 
his  distillery.  Again,  we  propose  the  same  punishment  fi9r 
the  person  who  resists  the  taking  of  goods  in  execntion 
under  a  decree  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  for  the  person  who 
resists  the  taking  of  property  by  way  of  distress  for  arrears 
of  revenue,  for  the  person  who  resists  the  seizure  of  salt  by 
lawful  authority,  for  the  person  who  resists  the  seizure  of  a 
boat  in  default  of  toll  by  lawful  authority,  for  the  person 
who  resists  the  seizure  of  smuggled  goods  by  lawM  au- 
thority. 

We  are  sensible  that  there  may  be  reasons  which  have 
escaped  us  for  making  distinctions  in  punishment  between 
offences  which  in  our  classification  fall  imder  the  same  head. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  any  single  person,  or  in  any 
small  body  of  persons,  so  extensive  and  minute  a  knowledge 
of  every  province  of  India,  and  of  every  department  of  the 
public  service,  as  would  be  a  security  against  errors  of  this 
description.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  his  Lordship  in 
Council  directs  the  code  to  be  published  for  general  informa- 
tion, valuable  suggestions  will  be  received  from  servants  of 
the  Company  in  different  parts  of  Lidia,  and  that  those 
suggestions  will  enable  the  Government  to  modify  the  pro- 
visions which  we  propose,  by  introducing  proper  aggravations 
^d  mitigations. 
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The  only  provision  which  appears  to  ns  to  require  any 
farther  explanation  is  that  which  is  contained  in  clause  182. 

We  haye,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  framed  laws  against 
acts  which  ought  to  be  repressed  at  all  tim^  and  places, 
or  at  times  and  places  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  define. 
But  there  are  acts  which  at  one  time  and  place  are  perfectly 
innocent,  and  which  at  another  time  or  place  are  proper 
subjects  of  punishment ;  nor  is  it  always  possible  for  the 
legislator  to  say  at  what  time  or  at  what  place  such  acts 
ought  to  be  puidshable. 

Thus  it  may  happen  that  a  religious  procession  which  is 
in  itself  perfectly  legal,  and  which,  while  it  passes  through 
many  quarters  of  a  town,  is  perfectly  harmless,  cannot  with- 
out  great  risk  of  tumult  and  outrage  be  suffered  to  turn 
down  a  particular  street  inhabited  by  persons  who  hold  the 
ceremony  in  abhorrence,  and  whose  passions  are  excited  by 
being  forced  to  witness  it.  Again,  there  are  many  Hindoo 
rites  which  in  Hindoo  temples  and  religious  assemblies  the 
law  tolerates,  but  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  place  which  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  were 
in  ihe  habit  of  firequenting  for  purposes  of  exercise.  Again, 
at  a  particular  season  hydrophobia  may  be  common  among 
the  dogs  at  a  particular  place,  and  it  may  be  highly  advisable 
that  all  people  at  that  place  should  keep  their  dogs  strictly 
confined.  Again,  there  may  be  a  particular  place  in  a  town 
which  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  using  as  a  receptacle 
for  filth.  In  general  this  practice  may  do  no  harm,  but 
an  imhealthy  season  may  arrive  when  it  may  be  dangerous 
to  the  healtii  of  the  population,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  evidently  desirable  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  add  to  the  nuisance.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  the  legislature  to  mark  out  the  route 
of  all  the  religious  processions  in  India,  to  specify  aU  the 
public  walks  frequented  by  English  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
foresee  in  what  months  and  in  what  places  hydrophobia  will 
be  common  among  dogs,  or  when  a  particular  dunghill  may 
become  dangerous  to  the  health  of  a  town.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  ptmish  a  person  who 
cannot  be  preved  to  have  acted  with  bad  intentions  for  doing 
to-day  what  yesterday  was  a  perfectly  innocent  act,  or  for 
doing  in  one  street  what  it  woidd  be  perfectly  innocent  to  do 
in  another  street,  without  giving  him  some  notice. 

What  we  propose,  therefore,  is  to  empower  the  local  au- 
thorities to  forbid  acts  which  these  authorities  consider  a« 
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dsngerous  to  fhe  public  tranqaillify,  hmlth,  safiBtj  or  ooaYe- 
niexLce,  and  to  make  it  aa  olBE^ce  in  a  person  to  do  anjfhing 
which  that  person  knows  to  be  so  forbidden,  and  which  may 
endanger  the  public  tranqnillity,  health,  safety  or  convenienoe. 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  do  not  give  to  the  local  au- 
thorities the  power  of  arbitrarilj  making  anything  an 
offence ;  for  unless  the  Court  before  which  the  person  who 
disobeys  ihe  order  is  tried  shall  be  of  opinion  that  he  has 
done  something  tending  to  endanger  the  public  tranquillity, 
health,  safety  or  convenience,  he  will  be  liable  to  no  punish- 
ment.  The  eflbct  of  the  order  of  the  local  authority  will  be 
merely  to  deprive  the  person  who  knowingly  disobeys  the 
order  of  the  plea  that  he  had  no  bad  iotentions.  He  will 
not  be  permitted  to  allege  that  if  he  has  caused  hann,  or 
risk  of  harm,  it  was  without  his  knowledge. 

Thus,  if  in  a  town  where  no  order  for  the  chaining  up  of 
dogs  has  been  made,  A.  snflfers  his  dog  to  ran  about  loose, 
A.  will  be  liable  to  no  punishment  for  any  mischief  which 
the  animal  may  do,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  A*  knew 
the  animal  to  be  dangerous.  But  if  an  order  for  confimng 
dogs  has  been  issued,  and  if  A.  knew  of  that  order,  it  will  be 
no  defence  for  him  to  allege,  and  even  to  prove,  that  he 
believed  his  dog  to  be  peifectly  harmless.  If  tiie  Cfourt 
think  that  A.'8  disobedience  has  caused  harm,  or  risk  of 
harm,  A.  will  be  liable  to  punishment.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Court  think  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  the 
local  order  was  a  foolish  one,  A.  will  not  be  liable  to  punish- 
ment. 

We  see  some  objections  to  the  vmy  in  which  we  have 
framed  this  part  of  the  law ;  but  we  are  unable  to  frame  it 
better.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is,  as  we  have  shown,  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  some  local  rules  which  shall  not  require 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
sensible  that  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  apprehend  much 
petty  tyranny  and  vexation  from  such  rules;  and  this  al- 
though the  framers  of  those  rules  may  be  very  excellent  and 
able  men.  There  is  scarcely  any  disposition  in  a  ruler  more 
prejudicial  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  than  a  meddling 
disposition.  Yet,  experience  shows  us  that  it  is  a  disposition 
which  is  often  foimd  in  company  with  the  best  intentions, 
with  great  activity  and  energy,  and  vrith  a  sincere  regard 
for  the  interest  of  the  community.  A  public  servant  of  more 
than  ordinary  zeal  and  industry,  unless  he  have  very  much 
more  than  ordinary  judgment,  is  the  very  man  who  is  likely 
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to  haraas  the  people  under  his  care  with  needless  restrictions. 
We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  that  no 
person  should  be  punished  merely  for  disobeying  a  local 
order,  unless  it  be  made  to  appear  iiiat  the  disobedience  has 
been  attended  with  evil,  or  risk  of  evil.  Thus  no  person 
will  be  punished  for  disobeying  an  idle  and  vexatious  order. 

The  mode  of  promulgating  these  orders  belongs  to  the  code 
of  procedure,  which  will  of  course  contain  such  provisions  as 
may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Grovemment 
to  exercise  a  constant  and  efficient  control  over  its  local 
officers. 


Note  (G). 

ON  THE  CHAPTBE  OP  OPPENOES  EELATINQ  TO  PUBLIC  JUSTICE. 

Many  offences  which  interfere  with  the  administration  of 
justice  are  sufficiently  provided  for  in  other  chapters,  parti- 
cularly in  the  chapter  relating  to  contempts  of  the  lawful 
authority  of  public  servants.  There  still  remain,  however, 
some  offences  of  that  description  for  which  the  present  chapter 
is  intended  to  provide. 

The  rules  which  we  propose  touching  the  offence  of  at- 
T/empting  to  impose  on  a  Court  of  Justice  by  false  evidence 
differ  from  those  of  the  English  law,  and  of  the  codes  which 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting. 

It  appears  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  offence  which 
we  have  designated  as  the  febricating  of  false  evidence  is  not 
punished  with  adequate  severity  under  any  of  the  systems  to 
which  we  refer.  This  may  perhaps  be  because  the  offence, 
in  ita  aggravated  forms,  is  not  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  western  countries.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that  in  this 
country  the  practice  is  exceedingly  common,  and  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  mere  assertion  of  a  witness  commands  far  less 
respect  in  India  than  in  Europe,  or  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  countries  in  which  the  standard  of  morality  is 
high,  direct  evidence  is  generally  considered  as  the  best  evi- 
dence. In  England  assuredly  it  is  so  considered,  and  its  value, 
as  compared  with  the  value  of  circumstantial  evidence,  is  per- 
haps overrated  by  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  But 
in  India  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  case  is  different. 
A  judge,  afler  he  has  heard  a  transaction  related  in  the  same 
manner  by  several  i)ersons  who  declare  themselves  to  be  eje- 
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witnesses  of  it,  and  of  whom  he  knows  no  harm,  often  feels  a 
considerable  doubt  whether  the  whole,  from  b^inning  to  end, 
be  not  a  fiction,  and  is  glad  to  meet  with  some  circumstance, 
however  slight,  which  supports  the  story,  and  which  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
story. 

Hence,  in  England,  a  person  who  wishes  to  impose  on  a 
Court  of  Justice  knows  that  he  is  likely  to  succeed  best  by 
perjury,  or  subornation  of  perjury.  But  in  India,  where  a 
judge  is  generally  on  his  guard  against  direct  fiiJse  evidence, 
a  more  artful  mode  of  imposition  is  frequently  employed.  A 
lie  is  often  conveyed  to  a  Court,  not  by  means  of  witnesses, 
but  by  means  of  circumstances,  precisely  because  circum- 
stances are  less  likely  to  lie  than  witnesses.  These  two  modes 
of  imposing  on  the  tribunals  appear  to  us  to  be  equally  wicked, 
and  equally  mischievous.  It  will  indeed  be  haorder  to  bring 
home  to  an  offender  the  fabricating  of  false  evidence  than  the 
giving  of  false  evidence.  But  wherever  the  former  offence  is 
brought  home,  we  would  punish  it  as  severely  as  the  latter.  If 
A.  puts  a  purse  in  Z.'s  bag,  with  the  intention  of  causing  Z. 
to  be  convicted  as  a  thief,  we  would  deal  with  A.  as  if  he  had 
sworn  that  he  saw  Z.  take  a  purse.  If  A.  conceals  in  Z.'s 
house  a  paper  written  in  imitation  of  Z.'s  hand,  and  purport- 
ing to  be  a  plan  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  we  would  deal 
with  A.  as  if  he  had  sworn  that  he  was  present  at  a  meeting 
of  conspirators  at  which  Z.  presided. 

The  exception  in  clause  190  is  in  strict  conformity  with  this 
principle.  We  propose  to  treat  the  giving  of  false  evidence 
and  the  fabricating  of  false  evidence  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
We  have  no  punishment  for  false  evidence  given  by  a  person 
when  on  his  trial  for  an  offence,  though  we  conceive  that  such 
a  person  ought  to  be  interrogated.  The  grounds  on  which 
this  part  of  the  law  is  founded  will  shortly  be  submitted  to 
Grovemment  in  our  report  on  the  law  of  evidence.  As  we  do 
not  propose  to  punish  a  prisoner  for  lying  at  the  bar  in  order 
to  escape  punishment,  so  we  do  not  propose  to  punish  him  for 
fabricating  evidence  with  the  view  of  escaping  punishment, 
imless  he  also  contemplated  some  injury  to  others  as  likely  to 
be  produced  by  the  evidence  so  fabricated.  If  A.  stabs  Z.,  and 
afterwards  on  his  trial  denies  that  he  stabbed  Z.,  we  do  not 
propose  to  punish  A.  as  a  giver  of  false  evidence.  And  on  the 
same  principle,  if  A.,  after  having  stabbed  Z.,  in  order  to  es- 
cape detection,  disposes  Z.'s  body  in  such  a  manner  as  is  likely 
to  lead  a  juiy  to  think  the  death  accidental,  we  do  not  propose 
to  punish  A  as  the  fiEibricator  of  faiae  evidence. 
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It  appears  to  us  that  the  offence  of  attempting  to  impose 
on  a  Court  of  Justice  by  false  evidence  is  an  offence  of  which 
there  are  numerous  grades,  some  of  which  may  be  easily  de- 
fined. The  authors  of  the  French  code  have  not  overlooked 
these  circumstances,  though  they  have  not,  in  our  opinion, 
marked  the  gradations  very  successfully.  The  English  law 
makes  no  distinction  whatever  between  the  man  who  has  at- 
tempted to  take  away  his  neighbour's  life  by  Mse  swearing, 
and  the  man  who  has  strained  his  conscience  to  give  an  unde- 
served good  character  to  a  boy  accused  of  a  petty  theft.  The 
former  is  punished  far  too  leniently ;  the  latter  perhaps  too 
severely. 

The^  giving  of  false  evidence  must  always  be  a  grave  offence. 
But  few  points  in  penal  legislation  seem  to  us  clearer  than 
that  the  law  ought  to  make  a  distinction  between  that  kind 
of  false  evidence  which  produces  great  evils,  and  that  kind  of 
false  evidence  which  produces  comparatively  slight  evils. 

As  the  ordinary  punishment  of  false  evidence,  we  propose 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  seven  years,  nor 
less  than  one  year.  If  the  false  evidence  is  given  or  fabri- 
cated with  intent  to  cause  a  person  to  be  convicted  of  a  grave 
offence  not  capital,  we  propose  that  the  person  who  gives  or 
fabricates  such  evidence  may  be  punished  with  the  pimish- 
ment  of  the  offence  which  he  has  attempted  to  fix  on  another* 
If  the  false  evidence  be  given  or  fiibricated  with  the  intention 
of  causing  death,  we  propose  to  punish  it  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  we  propose  to  punish  the  worst  attempts  to  murder. 
If  such  false  evidence  actually  causes  death,  the  person  wha 
has  given  or  fiibricated  it  falls  under  the  definition  of  murder, 
and  is  liable  to  capital  punishment.  In  this  last  point,  the 
law,  as  we  have  frajned  it,  agrees  with  the  old  law  of  England, 
which,  though  in  our  opinion  just  and  reasonable,  has  become 
obsolete. 

We  think  this  the  proper  place  to  notice  an  offence  which 
bears  a  close  afi&nity  to  that  of  giving  Mae  evidence,  and 
which  we  leave  for  the  present  unpunished,  only  on  account 
of  the  defective  state  of  the  existing  law  of  procedure, — we 
mean  the  crime  of  deliberately  and  knowingly  asserting  false- 
hoods in  pleading.  Our  opinions  on  this  subject  may  startle 
persons  accustomed  to  that  boundless  license  which  llie  Eng- 
lish law  allows  to  mendacity  in  suitors.  On  what  principle 
that  lioense  is  allowed  we  must  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
discover.  A.  lends  Z.  money;  Z.  repays  it.  A.  brings  an 
action  against  Z.  for  the  money,  and  affinns  in  his  declaration 
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that  he  lent  the  monej,  and  has  nerer  been  repaid.  On  the 
trial  A.'g  receipt  Ib  produced.  It  is  not  doubted.  A.  himself 
cannot  deny  that  he  asserted  a  fidsehood  in  his  declaration. 
Ought  A.  to  enjoy  impunity?  Again:  Z.  brings  an  actioD 
against  A.  for  a  debt  which  is  really  due.  A.'s  plea  is  a  posi- 
tive averment  that  he  owes  Z.  nothing.  The  case  comes  to 
trial ;  and  it  is  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  debt 
in  a  just  debt.  A.  does  not  even  attempt  a  defence.  Ought 
A.  in  this  case  to  enjoy  impunity  ?  If,  in  either  of  the  cases 
which  we  have  stated,  A.  were  to  suborn  witnesses  to  support 
the  lie  which  he  has  put  on  the  pleadings,  every  one  of  these 
witnesses,  as  well  as  A.  himself,  would  be  liable  to  severe 
punishment.  But  &lse  evidence  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
springs  out  of  false  pleading,  and  would  be  almost  entirely 
banished  from  the  Courts  if  Mse  pleading  could  be  prevented. 

It  appears  to  us  that  all  the  marks  which  indicate  that  an 
act  is  a  proper  subject  for  legal  punishment  meet  in  the  act 
of  false  pleading.  That  false  pleading  always  does  some  harm 
is  x>lain.  Even  when  it  is  not  followed  up  by  false  evidence  it 
always  delays  justice.  That  false  pleading  produces  any  com- 
pensating good  to  atone  for  this  harm  has  never,  as  far  as  we 
know,  been  even  alleged.  That  false  pleading  will  be  more 
common  if  it  is  unpunished  than  if  it  is  punished  appears  as 
certain  as  that  rape,  theft,  embezzlement,  would,  if  unpun- 
ished, be  more  common  than  thev  now  are.  It  is  evident  also 
tliat  there  will  be  no  more  difficulty  in  trying  a  charge  of  false 
pleading  than  in  trying  a  charge  of  false  evidence.  The  fact 
that  a  statement  has  been  made  in  pleading  will  generally  be 
more  clearly  proved  than  the  fact  that  a  statement  has  been 
made  in  evidence.  The  falsehood  of  a  statement  made  in 
pleading  will  be  proved  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  falsehood  of  a  statement  made  in  evidence  is  proved. 
Wliether  the  accused  person  knew  that  he  was  pleading 
falsely,  the  Courts  will  determine  on  the  same  evidence  on 
which  they  now  determine  whether  a  witness  knew  that  he 
was  giving  false  testimony. 

We  have  as  yet  spoken  only  of  the  direct  injury  produced 
to  honest  litigants  by  false  pleading.  But  this  injur}'  appears 
to  us  to  be  only  a  part,  and  perhaps  not  the  greatest  part,  of 
the  evil  engendered  by  the  practice.  If  there  be  any  place 
where  truth  ought  to  be  held  in  peculiar  honour,  fix>m  which 
falsehood  ought  to  be  driven  with  peculiar  severity,  in  which 
(  xaggerations,  which  elsewhere  would  be  applauded  as  the 
Minocent  sport  of  the  fancy,  or  pardoned  as  the  natural  eflPect 
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of  excited  passion,  ought  to  be  discouraged,  that  place  is  a 
Court  of  Justice.  We  object,  therefore,  to  the  use  of  legal 
fictions,  even  when  the  meaning  of  those  fictions  is  generally 
understood,  and  we  have  done  our  best  to  exclude  them  fix>m 
this  code.  But  that  a  person  should  come  before  a  Court, 
should  tell  that  Court  premeditated  and  circumstantial  lies 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  postponing  the  settlement  of 
a  just  demand,  and  that  by  so  doing  he  should  incur  no  punish- 
ment whatever,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  state  of  things  to  which 
nothing  but  habit  could  reconcile  wise  and  honest  men. 
Public  opinion  is  vitiated  by  the  vicious  state  of  the  law. 
Men  who,  in  any  other  circumstances,  would  shrink  from 
falsehood,  have  no  scruple  about  setting  up  false  pleas  against 
just  demands.  There  is  one  place,  and  only  one,  where  deli- 
berate untruths,  told  with  the  intent  to  injure,  are  not  con- 
sidered as  discreditable,  and  that  place  is  a  Court  of  Justice. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  tribunals  operates  to  lower  the 
standard  of  morality,  and  to  diminish  the  esteem  in  which 
veracity  is  held ;  and  the  very  place  which  ought  to  be  kept 
sacred  from  misrepresentations,  such  as  would  elsewhere  be 
venial,  becomes  the  only  place  where  it  is  considered  as  idle 
scrupulosity  to  shrink  from  deliberate  falsehood. 

We  consider  a  law  for  pxmishing  false  pleading  as  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  expeditious  and  satisfactory  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  we  trust  that  the  passing  of  such  a 
law  will  speedily  follow  the  appearance  of  the  code  of  proce- 
dure. We  do  not,  as  we  have  stated,  at  present  propose  such 
a  law,  because,  while  the  system  of  pleading  remains  unaltered 
in  the  Courts  of  this  country,  and  particularly  in  the  Courts 
established  by  Boyal  Charter,  it  will  be  difficult,  or  to  speak 
more  properly,  impossible  to  enforce  such  a  law.  We  have, 
therefore,  gone  no  frirther  than  to  provide  a  punishment  for 
the  frivolous  and  vexatious  instituting  of  civil  suits,  a  practice 
which,  even  while  the  existing  systems  of  procedure  remain 
unaltered,  may,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  made  an  of- 
fence. The  law  on  the  subject  of  Mse  evidence  will,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  render  unnecessary  any  law  for  punishing  the 
frivolous  and  vexatious  preferring  of  criminal  charges. 

No  other  part  of  this  chapter  appears  to  require  comment. 
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Note  (H). 

ok  offbkoes  belating  to  the  bevekus. 

\k  order  to  frame  this  chapter,  we  took  a  course  similar  to 
that  whioh  we  took  witii  the  chapter  relating  to  contempts  of 
the  hiwfUl  authoritj  of  public  servants.  We  went  carefollj 
through  the  revenue  laws  of  the  three  presidencies,  extracted 
the  penal  clauses,  analysed  them,  and  reduced  them  to  a 
small  number  of  general  beads. 

His  Lordship  in  Council  will  perceive  that  we  have  not 
thought  it  proper  to  insert  in  the  code  anj  provision  for  the 
confiscation  of  property  on  the  gpx)und  of  a  breach  of  the 
revenue  laws,  and  that  we  leave  the  existing  rules  on  that 
subject  xmtouched.  We  have  done  so,  because  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  such  confiscation  is  in  strictness  a  punish* 
ment.  It  has  indeed  much  in  common  with  pimishment ; 
but  it  appears,  to  us  that  there  is  a  marked  distinction,  and 
that  confiscation  of  the  sort  which  is  authorised  in  many 
parts  of  the  regulations  of  the  three  presidencies  would,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  punishment,  be  anomalous  and  in- 
defensible. It  is  a  proceeding  directed,  not  against  the  per- 
son who  has  broken  the  law,  but  against  the  thing  with 
respect  to  which  the  law  has  been  broken.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  any  misconduct  should  be  proved,  that  any  accusa- 
tion should  be  brought,  that  any  particular  individual  should 
be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  authority  which  directs  the 
confiscation.  Nay,  the  revenue  laws  authorise  confiscation, 
not  only  in  cases  where  misconduct  is  not  proved,  but  in  cases 
where  it  is  proved  that  there  has  been  no  misconduct  in  any 
quarter ;  and,  where  there  has  been  misconduct,  those  laws 
authorise  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  a  person  who  is 
proved  to  have  had  no  share  in  the  misconduct. 

To  give  a  single  example:  if  tobacco  be  found  in  the  island 
of  Bombay  after  the  time  at  which  it  ought  to  be  exported 
thence,  it  is  confiscated,  together  with  the  receptacles  which 
contain  it,  the  substances  in  which  it  is  packed,  and  the 
carriages  and  animals  which  are  employed  to  convey  it.  This, 
which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  revenue  laws  respecting  confis- 
cation, is  evidently  objectionable,  considered  as  a  penal  law. 
The  carriages,  the  animals,  the  vessels,  the  tobacco  itself, 
may  all  be  the  property  of  persons  wJio  are  not  in  the  least 
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to  blame.  Indeed,  we  know  that  tinder  this  law  the  boxes  of 
gentlemen  have  repeatedlj  been  seized,  because  the  servants 
who  packed  them  had  concealed  tobacco  in  the  baggage. 
Such  a  law,  put  into  the  form  of  a  penal  provision,  would  be 
too  grotesque  to  be  a  subject  of  serious  argument.  It  would, 
in  the  phraseology  of  our  code,  run  thus :  If  any  person 
phu^es  contraband  tobacco  in  the  baggage  of  any  otiier  per- 
son, the  person  in  whose  baggage  such  contraband  tobacco 
is  placed  shall  be  punished  with  the  confiscation  of  such 
baggage/'  And  the  following  illustration  would  make  the 
law,  if  possible,  still  more  ridiculous :  Contraband  tobacco 
is  hidden  in  A.'s  baggage,  by  A.'s  servanty  without  A.'8 
knowledge,  and  contrary  to  A.'s  express  command.  A.  has 
committed  the  o£Fence  defined  in  this  clause." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  law,  and  many  other  laws 
of  the  same  kind,  must  be  defended  on  principles  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  on  which  penal  legislation  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted. They  must  be  defended,  not  as  being  penal  laws 
directed  against  the  guilty,  but  rather  as  being  sharp  and 
stringent  laws  of  civil  procedure  which  are  intended  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  obtain  its  due  with  speed  and  cer- 
tainty, at  the  cost  whether  of  the  guilty  or  of  the  innocent. 
Viewing  them  in  this  light,  and  knowing  as  we  know  that 
they  are  greatly  mitigated  in  practice  by  the  lenity  of  the 
Executive  Government,  we  consider  them  as  justifiable ;  but 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  penal  code. 


Note  (I). 

ON  THE  CHAPTEB  OF  OFFENCES  BELATINO  TO  OOIN. 

Most  of  the  provisions  in  this  chapter  appear  sufficiently  in- 
telligible without  any  explanation. 

We  have  proi>osed  that  the  Government  of  India  should 
follow  the  general  practice  of  Grovemments  in  punishing  more 
severely  the  counterfeiting  of  its  own  coin  than  the  counter- 
feiting of  foreign  coin.  It  appears  to  us  peculiarly  advisable, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  India,  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction. It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Company's  cur- 
rency may  supersede  the  numerous  coinages  which  are  issued 
from  a  crowd  of  mints  in  the  dominions  of  the  petty  princes 
of  India.    It  has  appeared  to  us  that  this  object  may  be  in 
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Humo  degm pc^Mftoied  bjthe  law  as  we  have  framed  it.  Thai 
cuuu^>fo,  the  purity  of  which  is  guarded  bj  tiie  most  rigonnu 
}>v4uUtitH^  it  lik^^Ij  to  be  the  most  pure;  and  that  coinage 
which  likely  to  be  the  most  pnre  will  be  the  most  readily 
t4ik%:u  iu  iho  course  of  business. 

It  itt  not  very  probable  that  any  person  in  this  country  will 
rtuploY  hiiuself  in  ma.1ring  counterfeit  sovereigns  or  shillings; 
but  (ihould  so  improbable  an  event  occur,  we  think  that  tiie 
Kiu^'»  coin  should  have  the  same  protection  which  is  g^ven 
to  the  coin  of  the  local  Government.    It  may  perhaps  be 
thought  that  in  proposing  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
ICiu^^  coin,  we  have  departed  from  the  principle  which  we 
laid  do%vn  in  our  note  on  the  law  of  offences  a^^ainst  the 
Statts  and  that  we  should  have  acted  more  consistently  in 
leaving  the  British  currency  to  the  care  of  the  British  Legis- 
lature.   It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  offence  of  coin- 
ing,  though,  in  an  arbitrary  classification,  it  may  be  called 
by  the  technical  name  of  treason,  is  in  substance  an  offence 
against  property  and  trade,  that  it  is  an  offence  of  very  nearly 
fche  same  kind  with  the  forging  of  a  bank  note,  and  that  it 
would  be  an  offence  of  exactly  the  same  kind  if  the  bank  note, 
like  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  formerly,  were  in  all 
cases  legal  tender,  or  if  the  coin,  like  the  Company's  gold 
mohur  at  present,  were  not  legal  tender.    We  do  not  there- 
fore conceive  that  in  proposing  a  law  for  punishing  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  the  King's  coin,  we  are  proposing  a  law  which 
can  reasonably  be  said  to  affect  any  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 

The  distinction  which  we  propose  to  make  (see  clauses  241 
and  242)  between  two  different  classes  of  utterers  is  marked 
in  the  French  code  ;  and  it  is  so  obviously  agreeable  to  reason 
and  justice  that  we  are  surprised  that,  having  been  marked 
in  that  code,  it  should  not  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston. We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  code  of  Bombay 
makes  this  distinction. 

An  utterer  by  profession,  an  utterer  who  is  the  agent  em- 
ployed by  the  coiner  to  bring  counterfeit  coin  into  circulation, 
is  guilty  of  a  very  liigh  offence.  Such  an  utterer  stands  to 
the  coiner  in  a  relation  not  very  different  from  that  in  which 
a  habitual  receiver  of  stolen  goods  stands  to  a  thief.  He 
makes  coining  a  far  less  perilous  and  a  far  more  lucrative 
pursuit  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  He  passes  his  life  in  the 
systematic  violation  of  the  law,  and  in  the  systematic  practice 
of  fraud  in  one  of  its  most  pernicious  forms.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  mischievous,  and  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  depraved 
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of  criminals.  But  a  casual  utterer,  an  utterer  who  is  not  an 
agent  for  bringing  counterfeit  coin  into  circulation,  but  who, 
having  heedlessly  received  a  bad  rupee  in  the  course  of  his 
business,  takes  advantage  of  the  heedlessness  of  the  next  per- 
son with  whom  he  deals  to  paj  that  bad  rupee  away,  is  an 
offender  of  a  very  different  class.  He  is  undoubtedly  gfuilty 
of  a  dishonest  act,  but  of  one  of  the  most  venial  of  dishonest 
acts.  It  is  an  act  which  proceeds  not  firom  greediness  for 
unlawful  gain,  but  firom  a  wish  to  avoid,  by  imlawful  means 
it  is  true,  what  to  a  poor  man  may  be  a  severe  loss.  It  is  an 
act  which  has  no  tendency  to  facilitate  or  encourage  the  ope- 
rations of  the  coiner.  It  is  an  occasional  act,  an  act  which 
does  not  imply  that  the  person  who  commits  it  is  a  person  of 
lawless  habits.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  offence  of  a 
casual  utterer  is  perhaps  the  least  heinous  of  all  the  offences 
into  which  fraud  enters. 

We  considered  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  it  an 
offence  in  a  person  to  have  in  his  possession  at  one  time  a 
certain  number  of  coxmterfeit  coins,  without  being  able  to 
explain  satisfactorily  how  he  came  oy  them.  It  did  not,  after 
much  discussion,  appear  to  us  advisable  to  recommend  this  or 
any  similar  provision.  We  entertain  strong  objections  to  the 
practice  of  making  circumstances  which  are  in  truth  only 
evidence  of  an  offence  part  of  the  definition  of  an  offence ; 
nor  do  we  see  any  reason  for  departing  in  this  case  from  our 
i^eneral  rule. 

Whether  a  person  who  is  possessed  of  bad  money  knows  the 
money  to  be  bad,  and  whether,  knowing  it  to  be  bad,  he  in- 
tends to  put  it  in  circulation,  are  questions  to  be  decided 
by  the  tribunals  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
circumstances  of  which  the  mere  number  of  the  pieces  is  only 
one  and  may  be  one  of  the  least  important.  A  few  bad  rupees 
which  should  evidently  be  fresh  from  the  stamp  would  be 
stronger  evidence  than  a  greater  number  of  bad  rupees  which 
appeared  to  have  been  in  circulation  for  years.  A  few  bad 
rupees,  all  obviously  coined  with  the  same  die,  would  be 
stronger  evidence  than  a  greater  number  obviously  coined 
with  different  dies.  A  few  bad  rupees  placed  by  themselves, 
and  unmixed  with  good  ones,  would  be  far  stronger  evidence 
than  a  much  larger  number  which  might  be  detected  in  a 
large  mass  of  treasure. 
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NOTB  (J). 

"  OH  THB  GHAFTIB  OF  OFFBITOES  WiAXXBQ  TO  BBUOIDV 

AJTD  OABTX. 

The  prinoiple  <m  which  this  chapter  has  heaa.  framed  la  a 
principle  on  which  it  wotdd  be  desirable  that  all  QorommflntB 
dionld  act^  bat  from  which  the  BritiBh  Govenunent  in  India 
cannot  depart  without  risking  the  dinolntion  of  aocietj.;  it  is 
this,  that  ereacj  man  dioald  be  snffisred  to  prafiBsa  hia-own 
religion,  and  tiiat  no  man  ahoald  be  snfBeoed  to  inaott  the 
religion  of  another. 

The  question  whether  insults  offiared  to  a  religion  auf^  to 
be  yisited  with  punishment  does  not  appear  to  ns  at  aU  to 
depend  on  the  question  whether  that  religion  be  true  or  ftlse. 
The  religion  may  be  &lse,  but  the  pain  which  sodh  inaolts 
giTe  to  the  professors  of  that  religion  is  reaL  It  is  often,  as 
flie  most  superficial  observation  maj  convince  ns,  as  real  a 
pain  and  as  acute  a  pain  as  is  caused  by  almost  any  oflfence 
against  the  person,  against  properly  or  against  character. 
Nor  is  there  any  compensating  good  whatsoever  to  be  set 
off  against  this  pain.  Discussion,  indeed,  tends  to  elicit 
truth.  But  insulte  have  no  such  tendency.  They  can  be 
employed  just  as  easily  against  the  purest  &ith  as  against  the 
most  monstrous  superstition.  It  is  easier  to  argue  against 
fiUsehood  than  against  truth.  But  it  is  as  easy  to  pull  down 
or  defile  the  temples  of  truth  as  those  of  fidsehood.  It  is  as 
easy  to  molest  vnth  ribaldry  and  clamour  men  assembled  for 
purposes  of  pious  and  rational  worship,  as  men  engaged  in 
the  most  absurd  ceremonies.  Such  insults,  when  directed 
against  erroneous  opinions,  seldom  have  any  other  effect  than 
to  fix  those  opinions  deeper,  and  to  give  a  character  of  pecu- 
liar ferocity  to  theological  dissension.  Instead  of  eliciting 
truth  ihey  only  inflame  fanaticism. 

All  these  considerations  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  India. 
There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  which  the  Government  has 
so  much  to  apprehend  firom  religious  excitement  among  the 
people.  The  Christians  are  numerically  a  very  small  minority 
of  Ihe  population,  and  in  possession  of  all  the  highest  poste  in 
the  Groyemment,  in  the  tribunals,  and  in  the  army.  Under 
their  rule  are  placed  millions  of  Mahomedans,  of  differing 
sects,  but  all  strongly  attached  to  the  fundamental  articles  of 
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the  Mahomedan  creed,  and  tens  of  millions  of  Hindoos, 
strongly  attached  to  doctrines  and  rites  which  Christians  and 
Mahomedans  join  in  reprobating.  Snch  a  state  of  things  is 
pregnant  with  dangers  which  can  only  be  averted  by  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  tme  principles  of  toleration.  On  those 
principles  the  British  GoTemment  has  hitherto  acted  with 
eminent  judgment,  and  with  no  less  eminent  success ;  and  on 
those  principles  we  propose  to  frame  this  f /art  of  the  penal 
code. 

We  have  provided  a  punishment  of  great  severity  for  the 
intentional  destroying  or  defiling  of  places  of  worship,  or  of 
objects  held  sacred  by  any  class  of  persons.  No  offence  in  the 
whole  code  is  so  likely  to  lead  to  tumult,  to  sanguinary  out- 
rage, and  even  to  armed  insurrection.  The  slaughter  of  a  cow 
in  a  sacred  place  at  Benares  in  1809  caused  violent  tumult, 
attended  with  considerable  loss  of  life.  The  pollution  of 
a  mosque  at  Bangalore  was  attended  with  consequences 
still  more  lamentable  and  alarming.  We  have  therefore  em- 
powered the  Courts,  in  cases  of  this  description,  to  pass  a 
very  severe  sentence  on  the  offender. 

The  provisions  which  we  have  made  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting assemblies  held  for  religious  worship,  and  of  guarding 
from  intentional  insult  the  rites  of  sepulture  and  the  remains 
of  the  dead,  do  not  appear  to  require  any  explanation  or 
defence. 

The  intentional  depriving  a  Hindoo  of  his  caste  by  assault 
or  by  deception  is  not  at  present  an  offence  in  any  part  of 
India,  though  it  may  be  a  ground  for  a  civil  action.  It  appears 
to  us,  however,  that  an  injury  so  wanton,  an  injury  which 
indicates  so  bad  a  feeling  in  the  person  who  causes  it,  and 
which  gives  so  much  pain  and  excites  so  much  resentment  in 
the  sufferer,  is  as  proper  a  subject  for  penal  legislation  as  most 
of  the  acts  which  are  made  punishable  by  this  code.  We  have, 
therefore,  made  it  an  offence.  The  rendering  the  food  of  a 
Hindoo  useless  to  him  by  causing  it  to  be  in  what  he  considers 
as  a  polluted  state  is  an  injury  of  the  same  kind,  though  com- 
paratively venial.  We  propose  to  make  it  an  offence,  but  not 
to  deal  with  it  severely,  unless  it  should  be  repeatedly  com- 
mitted by  the  same  person. 

In  framing  clause  282,  we  had  two  objects  in  view.  We 
wish  to  allow  all  iair  latitude  to  religious  discussion,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  the  professors  of  any  religion  from 
offering,  under  the  pretext  of  such  discussion,  intentional 
insolts  to  what  is  held  sacred  by  others.   We  do  not  conceive 
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that  any  person  can  be  justified  in  wonnding  with  deliberate 
intention  the  religions  feelings  of  his  neighbours  hj  words, 
gesture  or  exhibitions.  A  warm  esq^ression  dropped  in  the 
heat  of  controversj,  or  an  argoment  urged  hj  a  person,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  insulting  and  annoying  the  professors  of  a 
different  cieed^  but  in  good  fiuth  for  the  purpose  of  yindica- 
ting  his  own,  will  not  fiJl  under  the  definition  contained  in 
this  clause. 

Clause  283  is  intended  to  prevent  such  practices  as  those 
known  amongthe  natives  bythe  names  of  Dhuma  and  Traga. 
Such  acts  are  now  punishable  by  law,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
adduce  any  argument  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they 
ought  to  be  so. 


Note  (K). 

oh  the  ohapteb  of  illioit  entsance  utto  asd  illiait  be8i- 
denoe  in  the  tebbitoeies  of  the  east  india  company. 

The  Indian  Legislature  is  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
3  and  4  Wm.  lY.  cap.  85,  section  84,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be,  to  make  laws  or  regulations  providing  for  the  preven- 
tion or  punishment  of  the  illicit  entrance  into  or  residence  in 
the  said  territories  of  persons  not  authorised  to  enter  or  reside 
therein.'* 

We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  our  duty  to  insert  in  the 
penal  code  provisions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  inten- 
tions of  Parliament  into  effect. 


Note  (L). 

on  offences  belatdtg  to  the  pbe88. 

The  penal  provisions  contained  in  this  chapter  ore  taken 
from  the  Act  of  the  Govemor-Gteneral  of  India  in  Council, 
No.  11,  of  1835. 

Sufficient  provision  appears  to  us  to  have  been  made  in 
other  parts  of  the  code,  particularly  by  clause  195,  for  the 
punishment  of  the  offence  mentioned  in  the  last  section  of  the 
Act  to  which  we  have  referred. 
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Note  (M). 

on  offences  against  the  body. 

The  first  class  of  offences  ag^oinst  the  body  consists  of  those 
offences  which  affect  human  life ;  and  highest  in  this  first 
class  stand  those  offences  which  fall  under  the  definition  of 
voluntary  culpable  homicide. 

This  important  part  of  the  law  appears  to  us  to  require 
fuller  explanation  than  almost  any  other. 

The  first  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
Lordship  in  Coimcil  is  the  expression  omits  what  he  is 
legally  boimd  to  do  "  in  the  definition  of  voluntary  culpable 
homicide.  These  words,  or  other  words  tantamoimt  in  effect, 
frequently  recur  in  the  code.  We  think  this  the  most  con- 
venient place  for  explaining  the  reason  which  has  led  us  so 
often  to  employ  them ;  for  if  that  reason  shall  appear  to  be 
sufficient  in  cases  in  which  human  life  is  concerned,  it  will 
d  fortiori  be  sufficient  in  other  cases. 

Early  in  the  progress  of  the  code  it  became  necessary  for 
us  to  consider  the  following  question :  When  acts  are  made 
punishable  on  the  ground  that  those  acts  produce,  or  are 
intended  to  produce,  or  are  known  to  be  likely  to  produce, 
certain  evil  effects,  to  what  extent  ought  omissions  which 
produce,  which  are  intended  to  produce,  or  which  are  known 
to  be  likely  to  produce,  the  same  evil  effects  to  be  made 
punishable  9 

Two  things  we  take  to  be  evident ;  first,  that  some  of  these 
omissions  ought  to  be  punished  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
in  which  acts  are  punished ;  secondly,  that  all  these  omissions 
ought  not  to  be  punished.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  a 
jaoler  who  voluntarily  causes  the  death  of  a  prisoner  by  omit- 
ting to  supply  that  prisoner  with  food,  or  a  nurse  who  volun- 
tarily causes  the  death  of  an  infant  entrusted  to  her  care  by 
omitting  to  take  it  out  of  a  tub  of  water  into  which  it  has 
fallen,  ought  to  be  treated  as  guilty  of  murder.  On  the  other 
liand,  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  a  man  should  be  pun- 
ished as  a  murderer  because  he  omitted  to  relieve  a  beggar, 
eveh  though  there  might  be  the  clearest  proof  that  the  death 
of  the  beggar  was  the  effect  of  this  omission,  and  that  the  man 
who  omitted  to  give  the  alms  knew  that  the  death  of  the 
beggar  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  the  omission.    It  will 
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hardly  be  maintained  that  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
murderer  for  refusing  to  go  from  Calcutta  to  Meerut  to  per- 
form an  operation,  although  it  should  be  absolutely  certain 
that  this  surgeon  was  the  only  person  in  India  who  could 
perform  it,  and  that  if  it  were  not  performed,  the  person  who 
required  it  would  die.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whetiier  a  penal 
code  which  should  put  no  omissions  on  the  same  footing  with 
acts,  or  a  penal  code  which  should  put  all  omissions  on  the 
same  footing  with  acts,  would  produce  consequences  more 
absurd  and  revolting.  There  is  no  country  in  which  either 
of  these  principles  is  adopted.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  concave 
how,  if  either  were  adopted,  society  could  be  held  together. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  middle  course  must  be  taken ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  that  middle  course  ought 
to  be.  The  absurdity  of  the  two  extremes  is  obvious.  But 
tiiere  are  innumerable  intermediate  points ;  and  wherever  the 
Hne  of  demarcation  may  be  drawn,  it  will,  we  fear,  include 
some  cases  which  we  might  wish  to  exempt,  and  will  exempt 
some  which  we  might  wish  to  include. 

Mr.  Livingston's  code  provides,  that  a  person  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  guilty  of  homicide  who  omits  to  save  life,  which  he 
could  save  "without  personal  danger  or  pecuniary  loss." 
This  rule  appears  to  us  to  be  open  to  serious  objection.  There 
may  be  extreme  inconvenience  without  the  smallest  personal 
danger,  or  the  smallest  risk  of  pecuniary  loss,  as  in  the  case 
which  we  lately  put  of  a  surgeon  summoned  from  Calcutta  to 
Meerut  to  perform  an  operation.  He  may  be  offered  such  a 
fee  that  he  would  be  a  gainer  by  going.  He  may  have  no 
ground  to  apprehend  that  he  shotdd  run  any  greater  personal 
risk  by  journeying  to  the  Upper  Provinces  than  by  continuing 
to  reside  in  Bengal.  But  he  is  about  to  proceed  to  Europe 
immediately,  or  he  expects  some  members  of  his  family  by  the 
next  ship,  and  wishes  to  be  at  the  presidency  to  receive  them. 
He,  therefore,  refuses  to  go.  Surely,  he  ought  not,  for  so  re- 
fusing, to  be  treated  as  a  murderer.  It  would  be  somewhat 
inconsistent  to  punish  one  man  for  not  staying  three  months 
in  India  to  save  the  life  of  another,  and  to  leave  wholly  un- 
punished a  man  who,  enjoying  ample  wealth,  should  refiise  to 
disburse  an  anna  to  save  the  life  of  another.  Again,  it  appears 
to  us  that  it  may  be  fit  to  punish  a  person  as  a  murderer  for 
causing  death  by  omitting  an  act  which  cannot  be  performed 
without  personal  danger  or  pecuniary  loss.  A  parent  may  be 
unable  to  procure  food  for  an  infant  without  money.  Yet  the 
parent,  if  he  has  the  means,  is  bound  to  furnish  the  infant 
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with  food,  and  if,  by  omitting  to  do  so,  lie  voluntarily  causes 
its  death,  he  may  with  propriety  be  treated  as  a  murderer. 
A  nurse  hired  to  attend  a  person  suffering  from  an  infectious 
disease  cannot  perform  her  duty  without  running  some  risk 
of  infection.  Yet  if  she  deserts  the  sick  person,  and  thus  vo- 
luntarily causes  his  death,  we  should  be  disposed  to  treat  her 
as  a  murderer. 

We  pronounce  with  confidence,  therefore,  that  the  line 
ought  not  to  be  drawn  where  Mr.  Livingston  has  drawn  it. 
But  it  is  with  great  difi&dence  that  we  bring  forward  our  own 
proi>osition.  It  is  open  to  objections :  cases  may  be  put  in 
which  it  will  operate  too  severely,  and  cases  in  which  it  will 
operate  too  leniently ;  but  we  are  unable  to  devise  a  better. 

What  we  propose  is  this,  that  where  acts  are  made  pun- 
ishable on  the  ground  that  they  have  caused,  or  have  been 
intended  to  cause,  or  have  been  known  to  be  likely  to  cause, 
a  certain  evil  effect,  omissions  which  have  caused,  which  have 
Y^een  intended  to  cause,  or  which  have  been  known  to  be  likely 
to  cause  the  same  effect,  shall  be  punishable  in  the  same 
manner,  provided  that  such  omissions  were,  on  other  groimds, 
illegal.  An  omission  is  illegal  (see  clause  28)  if  it  be  an 
offence,  if  it  be  a  breach  of  some  direction  of  law,  or  if  it  be 
such  a  wrong  as  would  be  a  good  ground  for  a  civil  action. 

We  cannot  defend  this  rule  better  than  by  giving  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  it  will  operate.  A.  omits 
to  give  Z.  food,  and  by  that  omission  voluntarily  causes  Z.'s 
death.  Is  this  murder  ?  Under  our  rule  it  is  murder  if  A. 
was  Z.'s  gaoler,  directed  by  the  law  to  furnish  Z.  with  food. 
It  is  murder  if  Z.  was  the  infant  child  of  A.,  and  had  there- 
fore a  legal  right  to  sustenance,  which  right  a  Civil  Court 
would  ei]dbrce  against  A.  It  is  murder  if  Z  was  a  bedridden 
invalid,  and  A.  a  nurse  hired  to  feed  Z.  It  is  murder  if  A. 
was  detaining  Z.  in  imlawful  confinement,  and  had  thus 
contracted  (see  clause  338)  a  legal  obligation  to  furnish  Z., 
during  the  continuance  of  the  confinement,  with  necessaries. 
It  is  not  murder  if  Z.  is  a  beggar,  who  has  no  other  claim  on 
A.  than  that  of  humanity. 

A.  omits  to  tell  Z.  that  a  river  is  swollen  so  high  that  Z. 
cannot  safely  attempt  to  ford  it,  and  by  this  omission  volun- 
tarily causes  Z.'s  death.  This  is  murder,  if  A.  is  a  peon  sta- 
tioned by  authority  to  warn  travellers  from  attempting  to  ford 
the  river.  It  is  murder  if  A.  is  a  guide  who  had  oontraoted 
to  oondnct  Z.  It  is  not  murder  if  A.  is  a  person  on  whom  Z. 
has  no  other  claim  than  that  of  humanity. 
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hardly  be  maintained  that  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
murderer  for  refusing  to  go  from  Calcutta  to  Meerut  to  per- 
form an  operation,  although  it  should  be  absolutely  certain 
that  this  surgeon  was  the  only  person  in  India  who  could 
perform  it,  and  that  if  it  were  not  performed,  the  person  who 
required  it  would  die.  It  is  difficult  to  say  wheilier  a  penal 
code  which  should  put  no  omissions  on  the  same  footing^  with 
acts,  or  a  penal  code  which  should  put  all  omissions  on  the 
same  footing  with  acts,  would  produce  consequences  more 
absurd  and  revolting.  There  is  no  coimtry  in  which  either 
of  these  principles  is  adopted.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how,  if  either  were  adopted,  society  could  be  held  together. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  middle  course  must  be  taken ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  that  middle  course  ought 
to  be.  The  absurdity  of  the  two  extremes  is  obvious.  But 
there  are  innumerable  intermediate  points ;  and  wherever  the 
line  of  demarcation  may  be  drawn,  it  will,  we  fear,  include 
some  cases  which  we  might  wish  to  exempt,  and  will  exempt 
some  which  we  might  wish  to  include. 

Mr.  Livingston's  code  provides,  that  a  person  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  guilty  of  homicide  who  omits  to  save  life,  which  he 
could  save  "without  personal  danger  or  pecuniary  loss.** 
This  rule  appears  to  us  to  be  open  to  serious  objection.  There 
may  be  extreme  inconvenience  without  the  smallest  personal 
danger,  or  the  smallest  risk  of  pecxmiary  loss,  as  in  the  case 
which  we  lately  put  of  a  surgeon  summoned  from  Calcutta  to 
Meerut  to  perform  an  operation.  He  may  be  offered  such  a 
fee  that  he  would  be  a  gainer  by  going.  He  may  have  no 
ground  to  apprehend  that  he  shoidd  nm  any  greater  personal 
risk  by  journeying  to  the  Upper  Provinces  tiian  by  continuing 
to  zeside  in  BengaL  But  he  is  about  to  proceed  to  Europe 
iamiddiBtelj,  or  he  expects  some  members  of  his  family  by  the 
BBit  ihip^  and  wishes  to  be  at  the  presidency  to  receive  them. 
WBf  ^bBtetore,  refases  to  go.  Surely,  he  ought  not,  for  so  re- 
hdhig)  to  be  treated  as  a  murderer.  It  would  be  somewhat 
iaooiuArteiit  to  punish  one  man  for  not  staying  three  months 
in  India  to  save  the  life  of  another,  and  to  leave  wholly  un- 
pomsfaed  a  man  who,  enjoying  ample  wealth,  should  refuse  to 
"'Bborse  an  anna  to  save  the  life  of  another.  Again,  it  appears 
XI8  that  it  may  be  fit  to  punish  a  person  as  a  murderer  for 
inng  death  by  omitting  an  act  which  cannot  be  performed 
<hout  personal  danger  or  pecuniary  loss.  A  parent  may  be 
liable  to  procure  food  for  an  in&nt  without  money.  Yet  the 
nurent^  if  he  has  the  means,  is  bound  to  furnish  the  in£uit 
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to  conduct  the  trayeller  as  safely  as  lie  can,  and  a  mere 
stranger,  is  a  clear  distinction.  But  the  distinction  between 
a  stranger  who  will  not  give  a  halloo  to  save  a  man's  life,  and 
a  stranger  who  will  not  run  a  mile  to  save  a  man's  life,  is  very 
fax  from  being  equally  clear. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  highly  desirable  that  men  should  not 
merely  abstain  from  doing  harm  to  their  neighbours,  but 
should  render  active  services  to  their  neighbours.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  the  penal  law  must  content  itself  with  keeping 
men  frx>m  doing  positive  harm,  and  must  leave  to  public  opi- 
nion, and  to  the  teachers  of  morality  and  religion,  the  office 
of  furnishing  men  with  motives  for  doing  positive  good.  It 
is  evident  that  to  attempt  to  pimish  men  by  law  for  not  ren- 
dering to  others  all  the  service  which  it  is  their  duty  to  render 
to  others  would  be  preposterous.  We  must  grant  impunity 
to  the  vast  majority  of  those  omissions  which  a  benevolent 
morality  would  pronounce  reprehensible,  and  must  content 
ourselves  with  punishing  such  omissions  only  when  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  some  circumstance  which 
marks  them  out  as  peculiarly  fit  objects  of  penal  legislation. 
Now,  no  circumstance  appears  to  us  so  well  fitted  to  be  the 
mark  as  the  circumstance  which  we  have  selected.  It  will 
generally  be  found  in  the  most  atrocious  cases  of  omission ;  it 
will  scarcely  ever  be  found  in  a  venial  case  of  omission ;  and 
it  is  more  clear  and  certain  than  any  other  mark  that  has 
occurred  to  us.  That  there  are  objections  to  the  line  which 
we  propose  to  draw,  we  have  admitted.  But  there  are  objec- 
tions to  every  line  which  can  be  drawn,  and  some  line  must 
be  drawn. 

The  next  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
Lordship  in  Coimcil  is  the  unqualified  use  of  the  words  to 
cause  death  "  in  the  definition  of  voluntary  culpable  homicide. 

We  long  considered  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  except 
from  this  definition  any  description  of  acts  or  illegal  omis- 
sions, on  the  ground  tlmt  such  acts  or  illegal  omissions  do  not 
ordinarily  cause  death,  or  that  they  cause  death  very  remotely. 
We  have  determined,  however,  to  leave  the  clause  in  its  pre- 
sent simple  and  comprehensive  form. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  difference  between  acts  which 
cause  death  immediately,  and  acts  which  cause  death  re- 
motely ;  between  acts  which  are  almost  certain  to  cause  death, 
and  acts  which  cause  death  only  imder  very  extraordinary 
circumstances.  But  that  difference,  we  conceive,  is  a  matter 
to  be  considered  by  the  tribunals  when  estimating  the  effect  of 
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A  savage  dog  fastens  on  Z.  A.  omits  to  call  off  fhe  dog, 
knowing  that  if  the  dog  be  not  called  off,  it  is  likelj  that  Z. 
will  be  killed.  Z.  is  killed.  This  is  mnrder  in  A.,  if  the  dog 
belonged  to  A.,  inasmuch  as  his  omission  to  take  proper  order 
with  the  dog  is  illegal.  (Clause  273.)  But  if  A.  be  a  mere 
passer-by,  it  is  not  murder. 

We  are  sensible  that  in  some  of  the  cases  which  we  have 
put,  our  rule  may  appear  too  lenient ;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  it  can  be  made  more  severe  without  disturbing  the  whole 
order  of  society.  It  is  true  that  the  man  who,  having  abun- 
dance of  wealth,  suffers  a  fellow  creature  to  die  of  hunger  at 
his  feet  is  a  bad  man,  a  worse  man,  probably,  than  nmny  of 
those  for  whom  we  have  provided  very  severe  punishment. 
But  we  are  unable  to  see  where,  if  we  mate  such  a  man  legally 
punishable,  we  can  draw  the  line.  If  the  rich  man  who  re- 
fuses to  save  a  beggar's  life  at  the  cost  of  a  little  copper  is  a 
murderer,  is  the  poor  man  just  one  degree  above  beggary  also 
to  be  a  murderer  if  he  omits  to  invite  the  beggar  to  partake 
his  hard-eamed  rice  ?  Again,  if  the  rich  man  is  a  murderer 
for  refusing  to  save  the  beggar's  life  at  the  cost  of  a  little  cop- 
per, is  he  also  to  be  a  murderer  if  he  refuses  to  save  the  beg- 
gar's life  at  the  cost  of  a  thousand  rupees  ?  Suppose  A.  to  be 
fully  convinced  that  nothing  can  save  Z.'s  life  unless  Z.  leave 
Bengal  and  reside  a  year  at  the  Cape  ;  is  A.,  however  wealthy 
he  may  be,  to  be  punished  as  a  murderer  because  he  will 
not,  at  his  own  expense,  send  Z.  to  the  Cape  ?  Surely  not. 
Yet  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  on  what  principle  we  can  punish 
A.  for  not  spending  an  anna  to  save  Z.'s  life,  and  leave  him  un- 
pimished  for  not  spending  a  thousand  rupees  to  save  Z.'s  life. 
The  distinction  between  a  legal  and  an  illegal  omission  is  per- 
fectly plain  and  intelligible ;  but  the  distinction  between  a  large 
and  a  small  sum  of  money  is  very  fiir  from  being  so,  not  to 
say  that  a  sum  which  is  small  to  one  man  is  large  to  another. 

The  same  argument  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  ford.  It 
is  true  that  none  but  a  very  depraved  man  would  suffer  an- 
other to  be  dro%vned  when  he  might  prevent  it  by  a  word.  But 
if  we  punish  such  a  man,  where  are  we  to  stop  ?  How  much 
exertion  are  we  to  require  ?  Is  a  person  to  be  a  murderer  if  he 
does  not  go  fifty  yards  through  the  sun  of  Bengal  at  noon  in 
May  in  order  to  caution  a  traveller  against  a  swollen  river? 
Is  he  to  be  a  murderer  if  he  does  not  go  a  hundred  yards  ? — 
if  he  doe«  not  go  a  mile? — if  he  doe«  not  go  ten?  What  is 
the  precise  amount  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  which  he  is 
to  endure?    The  distinction  between  the  guide  who  is  bound 
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to  conduct  the  traveller  as  safely  as  lie  can,  and  a  mere 
stranger,  is  a  clear  distinction.  But  the  distinction  between 
a  stranger  who  will  not  give  a  halloo  to  save  a  man's  life,  and 
a  stranger  who  will  not  run  a  mile  to  save  a  man's  life,  is  very 
far  from  being  equally  clear. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  highly  desirable  that  men  should  not 
merely  abstain  from  doing  harm  to  their  neighbours,  but 
should  render  active  services  to  their  neighbours.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  the  penal  law  must  content  itself  with  keeping 
men  from  doing  positive  harm,  and  must  leave  to  public  opi- 
nion, and  to  the  teachers  of  morality  and  religion,  the  office 
of  furnishing  men  with  motives  for  doing  positive  good.  It 
is  evident  that  to  attempt  to  pimish  men  by  law  for  not  ren- 
dering to  others  all  the  service  which  it  is  their  duty  to  render 
to  others  would  be  preposterous.  We  must  grant  impunity 
to  the  vast  majority  of  those  omissions  which  a  benevolent 
morality  would  pronounce  reprehensible,  and  must  content 
ourselves  with  punishing  such  omissions  only  when  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  some  circumstance  which 
marks  them  out  as  peculiarly  fit  objects  of  penal  legislation* 
Now,  no  circumstance  appears  to  us  so  well  fitted  to  be  the 
mark  as  the  circumstance  which  we  have  selected.  It  will 
generally  be  found  in  the  most  atrocious  cases  of  omission ;  it 
will  scarcely  ever  be  found  in  a  venial  case  of  omission ;  and 
it  is  more  clear  and  certain  than  any  other  mark  that  has 
occurred  to  us.  That  there  are  objections  to  the  line  which 
we  propose  to  draw,  we  have  admitted.  But  there  are  objec- 
tions to  every  line  which  can  be  drawn,  and  some  line  must 
be  drawn. 

The  next  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
Lordship  in  Council  is  the  unqualified  use  of  the  words  to 
cause  death  "  in  the  definition  of  voluntary  culpable  homicide. 

We  long  considered  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  except 
from  this  definition  any  description  of  acts  or  illegal  omis- 
sions, on  the  ground  that  such  acts  or  illegal  omissions  do  not 
ordinarily  cause  death,  or  that  they  cause  death  very  remotely. 
We  have  determined,  however,  to  leave  the  clause  in  its  pre- 
sent simple  and  comprehensive  form. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  difference  between  acts  which 
cause  death  immediately,  and  acts  which  cause  death  re- 
motely ;  between  acts  which  are  almost  certain  to  cause  death, 
and  acts  which  cause  death  only  under  very  extraordinary 
circumstances.  But  that  difference,  we  conceive,  is  a  matter 
to  be  considered  by  the  tribunals  when  estimating  the  effect  of 
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the  evidence  in  a  particular  case,  not  by  the  legialatnre  in 
framing  the  general  law.  It  will  require  strong  evidence 
to  prove  that  an  act  of  a  kind  which  very  seldom  causes  death, 
or  an  act  which  has  caused  death  very  remotely^has  actualfy 
caused  death  in  a  particular  case.  It  will  require  still  stronger 
evidence  to  prove  that  such  an  act  was  ccmtemj^ted  by  the 
person  who  did  it  as  likely  to  cause  death.  But  if  it  be  proved 
by  satisfactory  evidence  that  death  has  been  so  caused,  and 
has  been  caused  voluntarily,  we  see  no  reason  for  exempting 
the  person  who  caused  it  from  the  punishment  of  voluntary 
culpable  homicide. 

Mr.  Livingston,  we  observe,  excepts  from  the  definition  of 
homicide  cases  in'  which  death  is  produced  by  the  effect  of 
words  on  the  imagination  or  the  passions.  The  reasoning  of 
that  distinguished  jurist  has  by  no  means  convinced  us  that 
the  distinction  which  he  makes  is  well  founded.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  parts  of  his  code  which  appear  tons  to  have  been  less 
happily  executed  than  this.  His  words  are  these :  The  de- 
structiop  must  be  by  the  act  of  another ;  therefore  self-destmc- 
tion  is  excluded  from  the  definition.  It  must  be  operated  by 
some  act;  therefore  death,  although  produced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  words  on  the  imagination  or  the  passions,  is  not  homi- 
cide. But  if  words  are  used  which  are  calculated  to  produce 
and  do  produce  some  actwhich  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
it  is  homicide.  A  blind  man  or  a  stranger  in  the  dark, 
directed  by  words  only  to  a  precipice,  where  he  falls  and  is 
killed ;  a  direction  verbally  given  to  take  a  drug  that  it  is 
known  will  prove  fatal,  and  which  has  that  effect,  are  instances 
of  this  modification  of  the  rule." 

This  appears  to  us  altogether  incoherent.  A.  verbally  di- 
rects Z.  to  swallow  a  poisonous  drug ;  Z.  swallows  it,  and  dies ; 
and  this,  says  Mr.  Livingston,  is  homicide  in  A.  It  certainly 
ought  to  be  so  considered.  But  how,  on  Mr.  Livingston's 
principles,  it  can  be  so  considered  we  do  not  understand. 

Homicide,"  he  says,  "  must  be  operated  by  an  act.'*  Where 
then  is  the  act  in  this  case?  Is  it  the  speaking  of  A. 9 
Clearly  not,  for  Mr.  Livingston  lays  down  the  doctrine  that 
speaking  is  not  an  act.  Is  it  the  swallowing  by  Z.  9  Clearly 
Qot,  for  the  destruction  of  life,  according  to  Mr.  Livingston, 
18  not  homicide  imless  it  be  by  the  act  of  another,  and  this 
swallowing  is  an  act  performed  by  Z.  himself. 

The  reasonable  course,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  consider  speak- 
ing as  an  act,  and  to  treat  A.  as  guilty  of  volimtary  culpable 
homicide,  if  by  speaking  he  has  voluntarily  caused  Z.'s  death. 
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whether  his  words  operated  circuitonsly  by  indncing  Z.  to 
swallow  poison  or  directly  by  throwing  Z.  into  oonvulsions. 

There  will  indeed  be  few  homicides  of  this  latter  sort.  It 
appears  to  us  that  a  conviction,  or  even  a  trial,  in  such  a  case 
would  be  an  event  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  There  would 
probably  not  be  one  such  trial  ina  century.  It  would  be  most 
difficult  to  prove  to  the  conviction  of  any  Court  that  death 
had  really  been  the  effect  of  excitement  produced  by  words. 
It  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  prove  tibat  the  person  who 
spoke  the  words  anticipated  from  them  an  effect  which,  except 
imder  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  on  very  peculiar  con* 
stitutions,  no  words  would  produce.  Still  it  seems  to  us  that 
both  these  points  might  be  made  out  by  overwhelming  evi- 
dence; and,  supposing  them  to  be  so  made  out,  we  are  tmable  to 
perceive  any  distinction  between  the  case  of  him  who  volun- 
tarily causes  death  in  this  manner,  and  the  case  of  him  who 
voluntarily  causes  death  by  means  of  a  pistol  or  a  sword. 
Suppose  it  to  be  proved  to  iiie  entire  conviction  of  a  Criminal 
Court  that  Z.,  the  deceased,  was  in  a  very  critical  state  of 
health ;  that  A.,  the  heir  to  Z.'s  property,  had  been  informed 
by  Z.'s  physicians  that  Z.'s  recovery  absolutely  depended  on 
his  being  kept  quiet  in  mind,  and  that  the  smallest  mental 
excitement  would  endanger  his  life;  that  A.  immediately 
broke  into  Z.'s  sick  room,  and  told  him  a  dreadfhl  piece  of  in- 
telligence, which  was  a  pure  invention ;  that  Z.  went  into  fits 
and  died  on  the  spot ;  that  A.  had  afterwards  boasted  of  hav- 
ing cleared  the  way  for  himself  to  a  good  property  by  this 
artifice.  These  things  being  fiilly  proved,  no  judge  could  doubt 
that  A.  had  voluntarily  caused  the  death  of  Z.;  nor  do  we 
perceive  any  reason  for  not  punishing  A.  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  he  would  have  been  punished  if  he  had  mixed 
arsenic  in  Z.'s  medicine. 

Again,  Mr.  Livingston  excepts  from  the  definition  of  homi- 
cide the  case  of  a  person  who  dies  of  a  slight  wound,  which, 
from  neglect  or  from  the  application  of  improper  remedies, 
has  proved  mortal.  We  see  no  reason  for  excepting  such  cases 
fit)m  the  simple  general  rule  which  we  propose.  It  will,  in- 
deed, be  in  general  more  difficult  to  prove  that  death  has  been 
caused  by  a  scratch  than  by  a  stab  which  has  reached  the 
heart ;  and  it  will,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  be  more  difficult 
to  prove  that  a  scratch  was  intended  to  cause  death  than  that 
a  stab  was  intended  to  cause  death ;  yet  both  these  points 
might  be  fully  established.  Suppose  such  a  case  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^It  is  proved  that  A.  inflicted  a  slight  wound  on  Z., 
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a  child  who  stood  between  him  and  a  large  property.  It  ia 
proved  that  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  servants  about  Z. 
applied  the  most  absurd  remedies  to  the  wound.  It  is  proYed 
that  under  their  treatment  the  wound  mortified,  and  the  child 
died.  Letters  from  A.  to  a  confidant  are  produced.  In  those 
letters,  A.  congratulates  himself  on  his  skill,  remarks  that  he 
could  not  have  inflicted  a  more  severe  wound  without  expos- 
ing himself  to  be  punished  as  a  murderer,  relates  with  exulta- 
tion the  mode  of  treatment  followed  by  the  people  who  have 
charge  of  Z.,  and  boasts  that  he  always  foresaw  that  they 
would  turn  the  slightest  incision  into  a  mortal  wound.  It 
appears  to  us,  that  if  such  evidence  were  produced,  A.  ought 
to  be  punished  as  a  murderer. 

Again,  suppose  that  A.  makes  a  deliberate  attempt  to  com- 
mit assassination.  In  the  presence  of  numbers  he  aims  a 
knife  at  the  heart  of  Z.  But  the  knife  glances  aside,  and  in- 
flicts only  a  slight  wound.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  Jean 
Chatel,  of  Damien,  of  Guiscard,  and  of  many  other  assassins 
of  the  most  desperate  character.  In  such  cases  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  intention.  Suppose  that  the  per- 
son who  received  the  wound  is  under  the  necessity  of  expos- 
ing himself  to  a  moist  atmosphere  immediately  afterwsurds, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  he  is  attacked  with  tetajius  and  dies. 
Here  again,  however  slight  the  woimd  may  have  been,  we  are 
unable  to  perceive  any  good  reason  for  not  punishing  A.  as  a 
murderer. 

We  will  only  add  that  this  provision  of  the  Code  of 
Louisiana  appears  to  us  peculiarly  ill-suited  to  a  countiy  in 
which,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  neglect  and  bad  treatment 
lire  far  more  common  thau  good  medical  treatment. 

The  general  rule,  therefore,  which  we  propose  is,  that  the 
question  whether  a  person  has  by  an  act  or  illegal  omission 
voluntarily  caused  death  shall  be  left  a  question  of  evidence 
to  be  decided  by  the  Courts,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  every  case. 

We  propose  that  all  volimtary  culpable  homicide  shall  be 
designated  as  murder,  unless  it  fall  under  one  of  three  heads. 
We  are  desirous  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  his  Lord- 
ship in  Council  to  the  law  respecting  the  three  mitigated 
forms  of  voluntary  culpable  homicide  ;  and  first  to  the  law 
of  manslaughter. 

We  agree  with  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  with  the 
majority  of  jurists,  ancient  and  modem,  in  thinking  that 
homicide  committed  in  the  sudden  heat  of  passion,  on  great 
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provocation,  ought  to  be  punished;  but  that  in  general  it 
ought  not  to  be  punished  so  severely  as  murder.  It  ought  to 
be  punished  in  order  to  teach  men  to  entertain  a  peculiar 
respect  for  human  life  ;  it  ought  to  be  punished  in  order  to 
give  men  a  motive  for  accustoming  themselves  to  govern 
their  passions ;  and  in  some  few  cases  for  which  we  have 
made  provision,  we  conceive  that  it  ought  to  be  punished 
^vith  the  utmost  rigour. 

In  general,  however,  we  would  not  visit  homicide  com- 
mitted in  violent  passion,  which  had  been  suddenly  provoked, 
with  the  highest  penalties  of  the  law.  We  think  that  to 
treat  a  person  guilty  of  such  homicide  as  we  should  treat 
a  murderer  would  be  a  highly  inexpedient  course, — a  course 
which  would  shock  the  imiversal  feeling  of  mankind,  and 
would  engage  the  public  sympathy  on  the  side  of  the  delin- 
quent against  the  law. 

His  Lordship  in  Council  will  remark  one  important  dis- 
tinction between  the  law  as  we  have  framed  it  and  some  other 
systems.  Neither  the  English  law  nor  the  French  code  ex- 
tends any  indulgence  to  homicide  which  is  the  effect  of  anger 
excited  by  words  alone.  Mr.  Livingston  goes  still  further. 
"  No  words  whatever,"  says  the  code  of  Louisiana,  "  are  an 
adequate  cause,  no  gestures  merely  showing  derision  or  con- 
tempt, no  assault  or  battery  so  slight  as  to  show  that  the  in- 
tent was  not  to  inflict  great  bodily  harm." 

We  greatly  doubt  whether  any  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  this  distinction.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  gross 
insults  by  word  or  gesture  have  as  great  a  tendency  to  move 
many  persons  to  violent  passion  as  dangerous  or  painful 
bodily  injuries.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  that  passion  excited 
by  insult  is  entitled  to  less  indulgence  than  passion  excited 
by  pain.  On  the  contrary,  the  circumstance  that  a  man  re- 
sents an  insult  more  than  a  wound  is  anything  but  a  proof 
that  he  is  a  man  of  a  peculiarly  bad  heart.  It  would  be  a 
fortunate  thing  for  mankind  if  every  person  felt  an  outrage 
which  left  a  stain  upon  his  honour  more  acutely  than  an  out- 
rage which  had  fractured  one  of  his  limbs.  If  so,  why  should 
we  treat  an  offence  produced  by  the  blamable  excess  of  a 
feeling  which  aU  wise  legislators  desire  to  encourage,  more 
severely  than  we  treat  the  blamable  excess  of  feelings  cer- 
tainly not  more  respectable  9 

One  outrage  which  wounds  only  the  honour  and  the  affec- 
tions is  admitted  by  Mr.  Livingston  to  be  an  adequate  pro- 
Tocaticm.     A  discovery  of  the  wife  of  the  accused  in  the 
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act  of  adultery  with  the  person  killed  is  an  adequate  Cftose.'* 
The  law  of  France,  the  law  of  England  and  the  Mahomedan 
law  are  also  indulgent  to  homicide  committed  under  such 
circumstances.  We  must  own  that  we  can  see  no  reason 
for  making  a  distinction  between  this  provocation  and  manj 
other  provocations  of  the  same  kind.  We  cannot  consent 
to  lay  it  down  as  an  universal  rule  that  in  all  cases  this  pro- 
vocation shall  be  considered  as  an  adequate  provocation. 
Circumstances  may  easily  be  conceived  which  would  satisfy 
a  Court  that  a  husband  had  in  such  a  case  acted  from  no 
feeling  of  wounded  honour  or  affection,  but  from  mere  bru- 
tality of  nature,  or  from  disappointed  cupidity.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  conceive  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  as  much  indulgence  is  due  to  the  excited  feelings 
of  a  father  or  a  brother  as  to  those  of  a  husband*  That 
a  worthless,  unfaithfal  and  tyrannical  husband  should  be 
guilty  only  of  manslaughter  for  killing  the  paramour  of  his 
wife,  and  that  an  affectionate  and  high-spirited  brother  should 
be  guilty  of  murder  for  killing,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  the 
seducer  of  his  sister,  appears  to  ub  inconsistent  and  un- 
reasonable. 

There  is  another  class  of  provocations  which  Mr*  Living- 
ston does  not  allow  to  be  adequate  in  law,  but  which  have 
been,  and  while  human  nature  remains  unaltered,  will  be, 
adequate  in  fact  to  produce  the  most  tremendous  effects. 
Suppose  a  person  to  take  indecent  liberties  with  a  modest 
female,  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  her  brother,  her  hus- 
band or  her  lover.  Such  an  assault  might  have  no  tendency 
to  cause  pain  or  danger ;  yet  history  tells  us  what  effects 
have  followed  from  such  assaults.  Such  an  assault  produced 
the  SicilianYespers.  Such  an  assault  called  forth  the  memo- 
rable blow  of  Wat  Tyler.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  class 
of  cases  in  which  the  intemperance  of  anger  ought  to  be 
treated  with  greater  lenity.  So  far,  indeed,  should  we  be 
from  ranking  a  man  who  acted  like  Tj-ler  with  mKrderers, 
that  we  conceive  that  a  judge  would  exercise  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  sentencing  such  a  man  to  the  lowest  punishment 
fixed  by  the  law  for  manslaughter. 

We  think  it  right  to  add  that,  though  in  our  remarks  on 
this  part  of  the  law  we  have  used  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  history  and  manners  of  Europe,  the  arguments  which  we 
have  employed  apply  as  strongly  to  the  state  of  society  in 
India  as  to  the  state  of  society  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 
There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  which  more  cruel  suffering 
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is  infliotedy  and  more  deadly  resentment  called  forth,  by 
injuries  which  affect  only  the  mental  feelings. 

A  person  who  should  offer  a  gross  insnlt  totheMahomedan 
religion  in  the  presence  of  a  zealous  professor  of  that  reli- 
gion; who  should  deprive  some  high-bom  Bajpoot  of  his 
caste ;  who  should  rudely  throst  his  head  into  the  coTcred 
palanquin  of  a  woman  of  rank,  would  probably  move  those 
whom  he  insulted  to  more  violent  anger  than  if  he  had  caused 
them  some  severe  bodily  hurt.  That  on  these  subjects  our 
notions  and  usages  differ  from  theirs  is  nothing  to  the  ptnv 
pose.  We  are  legislating  for  them,  and  thongh  we  may  wish 
that  their  opinions  and  feelings  may  undergo  a  considerable 
change,  it  is  our  duty,  while  their  opinions  and  feelings  re- 
main unchanged,  to  pay  as  much  respect  to  those  opinions  and 
feelings  as  if  we  partook  of  them.  We  are  legislating  for  a 
country  where  many  men,  and  those  by  no  means  the  worst 
men,  prefer  death  to  the  loss  of  caste ;  where  many  women, 
and  those  by  no  means  the  worst  women,  woidd  consider 
themselves  as  dishonoured  by  exposure  to  the  gaze  of  stran- 
gers :  and  to  legislate  for  such  a  country,  as  if  the  loss  ot 
caste  or  the  expostire  of  a  female  £ELce  were  not  provocations 
of  the  highest  order,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  unjust  and 
unreasonable. 

The  second  mitigated  form  of  voluntary  culpable  homi- 
cide is  that  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  voluntary 
culpable  homicide  by  consent.  It  appears  to  us  that  this 
description  of  homicide  ought  to  be  punished,  but  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  punished  so  severely  as  murder.  We  have 
elsewhere  given  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  description 
of  homicide  ought  to  be  punished.*^ 

Our  reasons  for  not  punishing  it  so  severely  as  murder 
nke  these.  In  the  first  place,  the  motives  which  prompt  men 
to  the  commission  of  this  offence  are  generally  fiEur  more  re- 
spectable than  those  which  prompt  men  to  the  commission 
|yf  murder.  Sometimes  it  is  the  effect  of  a  strong  sense  of 
TcAigious  duty,  sometimes  of  a  strong  sense  of  honour,  not 
^infrequently  of  himianity.  The  soldier,  who,  at  the  entreaty 
of  a  wounded  comrade,  puts  that  comrade  out  of  pain,  the 
friend  who  supplies  laudanum  to  a  person  suffering  the  tor- 
ment of  a  lingering  disease,  the  fieedman  who  in  ancient 
times  held  out  the  sword  that  his  master  might  £aJl  on  it, 
the  hig^-bom  native  of  India  who  stabs  the  females  of  his 
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family  at  their  own  entreaty  in  order  to  saye  them  from 
the  licentiousness  of  a  band  of  marauders,  would,  except  in 
Christian  societies,  scarcely  be  thought  culpable,  and  even  in 
Christian  societies  would  not  be  regarded  by  the  public,  and 
ought  not  to  be  treated  by  the  law  as  assassins. 

Again,  this  crime  is  by  no  means  productive  of  so  much 
evil  to  the  community  as  murder.  One  evil  ingredient  of 
the  utmost  importance  is  altogether  wanting  to  the  offence  of 
Toluntary  culpable  homicide  by  consent.  It  does  not  produce 
general  insecurity.  It  does  not  spread  terror  through  society. 
When  we  pimish  murder  with  such  signal  severity,  we  have 
two  ends  in  view.  One  end  is,  that  people  may  not  be  mur- 
dered. Another  end  is,  that  people  may  not  live  in  constant 
dread  of  being  murdered.  This  second  end  is  perhaps  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  For  if  assassination  were  left 
unpunished,  the  niunber  of  persons  assassinated  would  pro- 
bably bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole  population ; 
but  the  life  of  every  human  being  would  be  passed  in  con- 
stant anxiety  and  alarm.  This  property  of  the  offence  of  mur- 
der is  not  found  in  the  offence  of  voluntary  culpable  homi- 
cide by  consent.  Every  man  who  has  not  given  his  consent 
to  be  put  to  death  is  perfectly  certain  that  this  latter  offence 
cannot  at  present  be  committed  on  him,  and  that  it  never 
will  be  committed  unless  he  shall  first  be  convinced  that  it 
is  his  interest  to  consent  to  it.  We  know  that  two  or  three 
midnight  assassinations  are  sufficient  to  keep  a  city  of  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  consternation  during  several 
weeks,  and  to  cause  every  private  family  to  lay  in  arms  and 
watchmen's  rattles.  No  niimber  of  suicides,  or  of  homicides 
committed  with  the  unextorted  consent  of  the  person  killed, 
could  possibly  produce  such  alarm  among  the  survivors. 

The  distinction  between  murder  and  voluntary  culpable 
homicide  by  consent  has  never,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been 
recognised  by  any  code  in  the  distinct  manner  in  which  we 
propose  to  recognise  it ;  but  it  may  be  traced  in  the  laws  of 
many  countries,  and  often,  when  neglected  by  those  who 
have  framed  the  laws,  it  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  deci- 
sions of  the  tribimals,  and  particularly  on  the  decisions  of  tri- 
bunals popularly  composed.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that 
the  burning  of  a  Hindoo  >vidow  by  her  own  consent,  though  it 
is  now,  as  it  ought  to  be,  an  offence  by  the  regulations  of 
every  Presidency,  is  in  no  Presidency  punished  as  murder. 

The  third  mitigated  form  of  voluntary  culpable  homicide 
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is  that  which  we  have  designated  as  Tolnntary  culpable  ho- 
micide in  defence. 

We  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
private  defence,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  in  an  nnsatisfiic- 
tory  state ;  and,  though  we  hope  and  believe  that  it  may  be 
greatly  improved,  we  fear  that  it  must  always  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  least  precise  parts  of  every  system  of  jurispru- 
dence. That  portion  of  the  law  of  homicide  whidi  we  are 
now  considering  is  closely  connected  with  the  law  of  private 
defence,  and  must  necessarily  partake  of  the  imperfections 
of  the  law  of  private  defence.  But  wherever  the  limits  of 
the  right  of  private  defence  may  be  placed,  and  with  what- 
ever degree  of  accuracy  they  may  be  marked,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  will  always  be  expedient  to  make  a  separa- 
tion between  murder  and  what  we  have  designated  as  volun- 
tary culpable  homicide  in  defence. 

The  chief  reason  for  making  this  separation  is  that  the  law 
itself  invites  men  to  the  very  verge  of  the  crime  which  we 
have  designated  as  voluntary  culpable  homicide  in  defence. 
It  prohibits  such  homicide  indeed;  but  it  authorises  acts 
which  lie  very  near  to  such  homicide ;  and  this  circumstance, 
we  think,  greatly  mitigates  the  guilt  of  such  homicide. 

That  a  man  who  deliberately  kills  another  in  order  to  pre- 
vent that  other  from  pulling  his  nose  should  be  allowed  to  go 
absolutely  unpunished,  would  be  most  dangerous.  The  law 
punishes  and  ought  to  punish  such  killing.  But  we  cannot 
think  that  the  law  ought  to  pimish  such  killing  as  murder. 
For  the  law  itself  has  encouraged  the  slayer  to  inflict  on  the 
assailant  any  harm  short  of  death  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  outrage, — ^to  give  the  assailant 
a  cut  with  a  knife  across  the  fingers  which  may  render  his 
right  hand  useless  to  him  for  life,  or  to  hurl  him  down  stairs 
with  sach  force  as  to  break  his  leg ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  that  circumstances  which  would  be  a  full  justifica- 
tion of  any  violence  short  of  homicide  should  not  be  a  miti- 
gation of  the  guilt  of  homicide.  That  a  man  should  be 
merely  exercising  a  right  by  fracturing  the  skull  and  knock- 
ing out  the  eye  of  an  assailant,  and  should  be  guilty  of  the 
highest  crime  in  the  code  if  he  kills  the  same  assailant ;  that 
there  should  be  only  a  single  step  between  perfect  innocence 
and  murder,  between  perfect  impunity  and  liability  to  capital 
punishment^  seems  imreasonable.  In  a  case  in  which  the 
law  itself  empowers  an  individual  to  inflict  any  harm  short 
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of  death,  it  ought  hardl we  think,  to  visit  him  with  the 
highest  punishment  if  he  inflicts  death. 

It  is  to  be  considered  also  that  the  line  between  those 
aggressions  which  it  is  lawful  to  repel  by  kiUing^  and  those 
which  it  is  not  lawfiil  so  to  repel,  is  in  our  code,  and  must  be 
in  everj  code,  to  a  great  extent  an  arbitmay  Ime,  and  that 
many  individual  cases  will  fall  on  one  side  of  that  line  which, 
if  we  had  framed  the  law  with  a  view  to  those  cases  alcMoe, 
we  should  place  on  the  other.  Thus  we  allow  a  man  to  kill 
if  he  has  no  other  means  of  preventing  an  incendiary  from 
burning  a  house ;  and  we  do  not  allow  him  to  kill  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  commission  of  a  simple  theft.  Bat 
a  house  may  be  a  wretched  heap  of  mats  and  thatch,  propped 
by  a  few  bamboos,  and  not  worth  altogether  twenty  rupees. 
A  simple  theft  may  deprive  a  man  of  a  pocket-book  which 
contains  bills  to  a  great  amount,  the  savings  of  a  long  and 
laborious  life,  the  sole  dependence  of  a  large  £unily.  That 
in  these  cases  the  man  who  kills  the  incendiary  should  be 
pronounced  guiltless  of  any  offence,  and  that  the  man  who 
kills  the  thief  should  be  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  or,  if  he  is 
treated  with  the  utmost  lenity  which  the  Courts  can  show,  to 
perpetual  transportation  or  imprisonment,  would  be  generally 
condemned  as  a  shocking  injustice.  We  are,  therefore,  clearly 
of  opinion  that  the  offence  which  we  have  designated  as  vo- 
luntary culpable  homicide  in  defence  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  murder  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Courts  may  have  it 
in  their  power  to  inflict  a  slight  or  a  merely  nominal  punish- 
ment on  acts  which,  though  not  within  the  letter  of  the  law 
which  authorises  killing  in  self  defence,  are  yet  within  the 
reason  of  that  law. 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  law  of  voluntary 
culpable  homicide.  But  homicide  may  be  culpable,  yet  not 
voluntary.  There  will  probably  be  little  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  providing  a  punishment  for  the  rash 
and  negligent  causing  of  death.  But  it  may  be  thought  that 
we  have  dealt  too  leniently  by  the  offender  who,  while  com- 
mitting a  crime,  causes  death  which  he  did  not  intend  to 
cause  or  know  himself  to  be  likely  to  cause. 
'  The  law,  as  we  have  framed  it,  differs  widely  from  the 
IBngHali  law.  If,"  says  Sir  William  Blackstone,  one  in- 
tends to  do  another  felony,  and  undesignedly  kills  a  man, 
tUs  is  mmrder;''  and  he  gives  the  following  illustration  of 
ihe  rule :  "  If  one  gives  a  woman  with  child  a  medicine  to 
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produoe  abortion,  and  it  operates  so  violntly  as  to  kill  the 
woman,  this  is  mnrder  in  the  person  who  gave  it.'' 

Under  the  provisions- of  our  code,  this  case  wonld  be  very 
differently  dealt  with  aooording  to  cironmstances.  If  A.  kills 
Z.  by  administering  abortiyes  to  her,  with  the  knowledge 
that  those  abortives  are  likely  to  canse  her  death,  he  is  gniliy 
of  volnntary  enlpaUe  homicide,  which  will  be  voluntary  cul- 
pable homicide  by  consent,  if  Z.  agreed  to  ran  tiie  risk,  and 
murder  if  Z.  did  not  so  agree.  If  A.  causes  miscarriage  to 
Z.,  not  intending  to  canse  Z.'s  death,  nor  thinking  it  likely 
that  he  shall  cause  Z.'s  death,  but  so  rashly  or  negligently  as 
to.  cause  her  death,  A.  is  guilty  of  culpable  homicide  not 
voluntary,  and  will  be  liable  to  the  punishment  provided  for 
the  causing  of  miscarriage,  increased  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  two  years.  Lastly,  if  A.  took  such  pre- 
cautions that  there  was  no  reasonable  probability  that  Z.'s 
death  would  be  caused,  and  if  the  medicine  were  rendered 
deadly  by  some  accident  which  no  himian  sagacity  could  have 
foreseen,  or  by  some  peculiariiy  in  Z.'s  constitution  such  as 
there  was  no  ground  whatever  to  expect,  A.  will  be  liable  to 
no  punishment  whatever  on  account  of  her  death,  but  will  of 
course  be  liable  to  the  punishment  provided  for  causing  mis- 
carriage. 

It  may  be  proper  for  us  to  offer  some  argnments  in  defence 
of  this  part  of  the  code. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  when  an  act  is  in  itself  innocent, 
to  punish  the  person  who  does  it  because  bad  consequences, 
which  no  human  wisdom  could  have  foreseen,  have  followed 
from  it,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  barbarous  and  absurdL 

A  pilot  is  navigating  the  Hooghly  with  the  utmost  care 
and  skill :  he  directs  the  vessel  against  a  sand-bank-  which 
has  been  recently  formed,  and  of  which  the  existence  was 
altogether  unknown  till  this  disaster.  .  Several  of  his  pas- 
sengers are  consequently  drowned.  To  hang  the  pilot  as  a 
murderer  on  account  of  this  misfortune  would  be  universally 
allowed  to  be  an  act  of  atrocious  izrjustice.  Bat  if  the  voyage 
of  the  pilot  be  itself  a  high  ofifonoe,  ought  that  circumstanoe 
alone  to  turn  his  misfortune  into  a  murder  ?  Suppose  that 
he  is  engaged  in  conveying  an  offender  beyond  the  reach  of 
justice ;  that  he  has  kidnapped  some  natives,  and  is  carrying 
them  to  a  ship  which  is  to  convey  them  to  some  foreign  staves- 
colony  ;  that  he  is  violating  the  laws  of  quarantine  at  a  time 
when  it  if  of  the  highest  importance  that  those  laws  should 
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be  strictly  obseired ;  that  he  is  carrying  supplies,  deseiten 
and  intelligence  to  the  enemies  of  the  state.  The  offence  of 
such  a  pilot  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  severely  punished. 
But  to  pronounce  him  guilty  of  one  offence  because  a  mis- 
fortime  befel  him  while  he  was  committing  another  offence, — 
to  pronounce  him  the  murderer  of  people  whose  lives  he  never 
meant  to  endanger,  whom  he  was  doing  his  best  to  carry  safe 
to  their  destination,  and  whose  diBath  has  been  purely  acci- 
dental,— is  surely  to  confound  all  the  boundaries  of  crime. 

Again,  A.  heaps  fuel  on  a  fire,  not  in  an  imprudent  man- 
ner, but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  chance  of  harm  is  not 
worth  considering.  Unhappily  the  flame  bursts  out  more 
violently  than  there  was  reason  to  expect.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  sudden  puff  of  wind  blows  Z.'s  light  dress  towards 
the  hearth.  The  dress  catches  fire,  and  Z.  is  burned  to  death. 
To  punish  A.  as  a  murderer  on  account  of  such  an  unhappy 
event  would  be  senseless  cruelty.  But  suppose  that  the  fuel 
which  caused  the  flame  to  burst  forth  was  a  will,  which  A. 
was  fraudulently  destroying:  ought  this  circumstance  to 
make  A.  the  murderer  of  Z.  ?  We  think  not.  For  the 
fraudulent  destroying  of  wills,  we  have  provided,  in  other 
parts  of  the  code,  punishments  which  we  think  sufficient. 
If  not  sufficient,  they  ought  to  be  made  so.  But  we  cannot 
admit  that  Z.'s  death  has,  in  the  smallest  degree,  aggravated 
A.'s  offence,  or  ought  to  be  considered  in  apportioning  A.'s 
punishment. 

To  punish  as  a  murderer  every  man  who,  while  committing 
a  heinous  offence,  causes  death  by  pure  misadventure,  is  a 
course  which  evidently  adds  nothing  to  the  security  of  human 
life.  No  man  can  so  conduct  himself  as  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  he  shall  not  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  cause 
the  death  of  a  fellow-creature.  The  utmost  that  he  can  do 
is  to  abstain  from  every  thing  which  is  at  all  likely  to  cause 
death.  No  fear  of  punishment  can  make  him  do  more  than 
this  ;  and,  therefore,  to  punish  a  man  who  has  done  this  can 
add  nothing  to  the  security  of  human  life.  The  only  good 
effect  which  such  punishment  can  produce  will  be  to  deter 
people  from  conmiitting  any  of  those  offences  which  turn 
into  murders  what  are  in  themselves  mere  accidents.  It  is 
in  fact  an  addition  to  the  punishment  of  those  offences,  and 
it  is  an  addition  made  in  the  very  worst  way.  For  example, 
hundreds  of  persons  in  some  great  cities  are  in  the  habit  of 
picking  pockets.  They  know  that  they  are  guilty  of  a  groat 
offence ;  but  it  >  to  one  of  them,  nor  would 
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it  occur  to  any  rational  man,  that  they  are  gtdlty  of  an  offence 
which  endangers  life.  Unhappily  one  of  these  hnndreds  at- 
tempts to  take  the  purse  of  a  gentleman  who  has  a  loaded 
pistol  in  his  pocket.  The  thief  touches  the  trigger,  the 
pistol  goes  o£^  the  gentleman  is  shot  dead.  To  treat  the  case 
of  this  pickpocket  differently  from  that  of  the  nxmierous 
pickpockets  who  steal  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances, 
with  exactly  the  same  intentions,  with  no  less  risk  of  causing 
death,  with  no  greater  care  to  avoid  causing  death ;  to  send 
them  to  the  house  of  correction  as  thieves,  and  him  to  the 
gallows  as  a  murderer,  appears  to  us  an  imreasonable  course. 
If  the  punishment  for  stealing  from  the  person  be  too  light, 
let  it  be  increased,  and  let  the  increase  teJl  alike  on  all  the 
offenders.  Surely  the  worst  mode  of  increasing  the  punish- 
ment of  an  offence  is  to  provide  that,  besides  the  ordinary 
punishment,  every  offender  shall  run  an  exceedingly  small 
risk  of  being  hanged.  The  more  nearly  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment can  be  reduced  to  a  certainty  the  better ;  but  if  chance 
is  to  be  admitted,  there  are  better  ways  of  admitting  it.  It 
would  be  a  less  capricious,  and  therefore  a  more  salutary 
course,  to  provide  that  every  fiftieth  or  every  hundredth  thief 
selected  by  lot  should  be  hanged,  than  to  provide  that  every 
thief  should  be  hanged  who,  while  engaged  in  stealing,  should 
meet  with  an  imforeseen  misfortune,  such  as  might  have  be- 
fallen the  most  virtuous  man  while  performing  the  most 
virtuous  action. 

We  trust  that  his  Lordship  in  Council  .ivill  think  that 
we  have  judged  correctly  in  proposing  that  when  a  person 
engaged  in  the  commission  of  an  offence  causes  death  by 
pure  accident,  he  shall  suffer  only  the  punishment  of  his 
offence,  without  any  addition  on  account  of  such  accidental 
death. 

When  a  person  engaged  in  the  commission  of  an  offence 
causes  death  by  rashness  or  negligence,  but  without  either 
intending  to  cause  death,  or  thinking  it  likely  that  he  shall 
cause  death,  we  propose  that  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offence  which  he  was  engaged  in  committing, 
superadded  to  the  ordinary  punishment  of  involuntary  cul- 
pable homicide. 

The  arguments  and  illustrations  which  we  have  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  involuntary  causing  of 
death,  without  either  rashness  or  negligence,  ought,  under 
no  circumstances,  to  be  punished  at  all,  will,  with  some  modi- 
fications, which  will  readily  suggest  themselves^  serve  to  show 
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..^iic^uu^;  of  death  bj  rashness  or  negli- 
r^uiut^hable,  ought  under  no  circnm- 
....^^i-a  murder. 
<  ,  v^i,  :*ietuiiLre  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Liyingston's 
>ui;jtx*t«  though  in  details  they  differ  widely 
.  ^    I  tiimi%i  on  the  principles  which  we  have  here 

.  \. 

tv:Ai;  to  call  the  attention  of  his  Lordship  in 
.  .  uiiiaitv*       and  309. 

..kai<*<»  iipi)ear  to  us  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
•tvAj.  i^'  the  code.    We  have  provided,  under  the 
.  .  wiU  liurt,  for  cases  in  which  hurt  is  iniSicted  in  an 
..^ .  iK>  murder;  under  the  head  of  assault,  for  assaults 

 :icd  lu  attempting  to  murder;  under  the  head  of 

...;uu  iiVH|Hu»«»,  for  some  criminal  trespasses  committed  in 
.... .  1*  iiiui-dcr.    But  there  will  still  remain  many  atrocious 
.1  iicUborafcu  attempts  to  murder  which  are  not  trespasses, 
...li.  Ii  :u'o  not  assaults,  and  which  cause  no  hurt.    A.,  for 
.  V  i:ii|»U\  di^  a  pit  in  his  garden,  and  conceals  the  mouth 
-I  lu  intruding  that  Z.  may  fall  in  and  perish  there.  Here 
V.  luui  committed  no  trespass,  for  the  ground  is  his  own;  and 
MO  ii.vuiult,  for  he  has  applied  no  force  to  Z.    He  may  not 
\ui\x}  i-auHiHl  bodily  hurt,  for  Z.  may  have  received  a  timely 
.  iiul  um,  i>r  may  not  have  gone  near  the  pit.   But  A.'s  criin»» 
iH  uviilt'iitly  one  which  ought  to  be  punished  as  severely  as  if 
!ir  liiiil  htul  liiuids  on  Z.  with  the  intention  of  cuttintr  his 
itiioat. 

Aj^ain,  A.  sets  poisoned  food  before  Z.  Here  A.  may  have 
•  Hiiiiiittod  no  trespass,  for  the  food  may  be  his  own;  and  if 
M»,  lio  violates  no  right  of  property  by  mixing  arsenic  with  it. 
UiJ  eonimits  no  assault,  for  he  means  the  taking  of  the  fo<xI 
to  bo  Z.'s  voluntary  act.  If  Z.  does  not  swallow  enough  of  the 
poisoned  food  to  disorder  him,  A.  causes  no  bodily  hurt.  Yet 
it  is  plain  that  A.  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  of  a  most  atro- 
cious description. 

Similar  attempts  may  be  made  to  commit  voluntary  cul- 
pable homicide  in  any  of  the  three  mitigated  forms.  A.,  for 
example,  is  excited  to  violent  passion  by  Z.,  and  fires  a  pist<:>I 
intending  to  kill  Z.  If  the  shot  proves  fatal,  A.  will  be  guilty 
of  manslaughter ;  and  he  surely  ought  not  to  be  exempted 
from  all  punishment  if  the  ball  only  grazes  the  intendtnl 
victim. 

It  is  to  meet  cases  of  this  description  that  clauses  308  and 
309  arc  intended. 
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'With  respect  to  the  law  on  the  subject  of  abartion,  we 
think  it  necessary  to  say  only  that  we  entertain  strong  appre- 
hensions that  tlds  or  any  other  law  on  that  subject  may,  in 
this  country,  be  abused  to  the  vilest  purposes.  The  charge 
of  abortion  is  one  which,  eren  where  it  is  not  Substantiated, 
often  leaves  a  stain  on  the  honour  of  families.  The  power  of 
bringing  a  &lse  accusation  of  this  description  is  therefore  a 
formidable  engme  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men.  This 
part  of  the  law  will,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  produce  few 
convictions,  but  much  misery  and  terror  to  respectable 
families,  and  a  large  harvest  of  profit  to  the  vilest  pests  of  so- 
ciety. We  trust  that  it  may  be  in  our  power  in  the  code  of 
procedure  to  lay  down  rules  which  may  prevent  such  an  abuse. 
Should  we  not  be  able  to  do  so,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  would  be  our  duty  to  advise  his  Lordship  in  Council  rather 
to  su£fer  abortion,  where  the  mother  is  a  party  to  the  offence, 
to  remain  wholly  unpunished,  than  to  repress  it  by  provisions 
which  would  occasion  more  suffering  to  the  innocent  than  to 
the  guilty. 

Every  one  of  those  offences  against  the  human  body  which 
remain  to  be  considered  falls  under  some  one  or  more  of  the 
following  heads:  Hurt,  Eestraint,  Assault,  Kidnapping,  Bape, 
Unnatural  crimes. 

Many  of  the  offences  which  fell  under  the  head  of  Hurt 
will  also  fall  under  the  head  of  assault.  A  stab,  a  blow 
which  fractures  a  limb,  the  flinging  of  boiling  water  over  a 
person,  are  assaults,  and  are  also  acts  which  cause  bodily  hurt. 
But  bodily  hurt  may  be  caused  by  many  acts  which  are  not 
assaults.  A  person,  for  example,  who  mixes  a  deleterious 
potion,  and  places  it  on  the  table  of  another ;  a  person  who 
conceals  a  scythe  in  the  grass  on  which  another  is  in  the  habit 
of  walking ;  a  person  who  digs  a  pit  in  a  public  path,  intend- 
ing that  another  may  fell  into  it,  may  cause  serious  hurt, 
and  may  be  justly  punished  for  causing  such  hurt ;  but  they 
cannot,  without  extreme  violence  to  language,  be  said  to  have 
committed  assaults. 

We  propose  to  designate  all  pain,  disease  and  infirmity  by 
the  name  of  hurt. 

We  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between 
those  bodily  hurts  which  are  serious  and  those  which  are 
sHght.  To  draw  such  a  line  with  perfect  accuracy  is,  indeed, 
absolutely  impossible ;  but  it  is  fer  better  that  sudi  a  line 
should  be  drawn,  though  rudely,  than  that  offences  some  of 
which  approach  in  enormity  to  murder,  while  others  are  little 
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.  V  « .:.v  ii  a  *^^KMl-natiired  man  would  hardly 
^    ..ux.Ni\i  toother. 

...wv'ii-,  \loKU{^ated  certain  kinds  of  hurt  as 

.1  ihis  name  to  emasculation, — ^to  the  loss  of 

 \  'iwi-  i'vts — to  the  loss  of  the  hearing  of  either 

'.u        i»f  any  member  or  joint, — to  the  permanent 
iv  ;»i  iu^i  t  use  of  any  member  or  joint, — to  the  per- 
..  .Ujiii^u  ration  of  the  head  or  face, — to  the  fractal^ 
o   he  iliKlui^ation  of  bones.    Thus  &r  we  proceed  on 
.i%uiud.   But  a  more  difficult  task  remains.  Some  hurts 
: a  .Lie  iu>t,  like  those  kinds  of  hurt  which  we  have  just 

 loucilyiliHtin^uished  by  abroad  and  obvious  line  from  slight 

I. .11...  may  iiovcrtheless  be  most  serious.  A  wound,  for  ex- 
iui]>Ii',  wliicli  neither  emasculates  the  sufferer,  nor  blinds  him, 
luit  «U*Mti-u^K  liis  hearing,  nor  deprives  him  of  a  member  or  a 
liuiil,  m»r  iKTnianently  deprives  him  of  the  use  of  a  member 
«.i  .1  ,ii»iut,  nor  disfigures  his  countenance,  nor  breaks  his 
iK'iii'n,  nor  dislocates  them,  may  yet  cause  intense  pain, 
liivlcn^^il  disease,  lasting  injury  to  the  constitution.  It  is 
I'vuU'iitly  desirable  that  the  law  should  make  a  distinction 
LH)LwiH4i  such  a  wound,  and  a  scratch  which  is  healed  with 
a  littlo  sticking  plaster,  A  beating,  again,  which  does  not 
iiiaiin  the  suiFerer  or  break  his  bones,  may  be  so  cruel  as  to 
Ui  iti^  him  to  the  point  of  death.  Such  a  beating,  it  is  clear, 
ou^flit  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  bruise,  which  requires 
uiilv  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar,  and  of  which  the  traces  dis- 
a])|K'ar  in  a  day. 

After  long  consideration  we  have  determined  to  give  the 
name  of  grievous  bodily  hurt  to  all  hurt  which  causes  the 
Huilerer  to  be  in  pain,  diseased  or  imable  to  pursue  his  ordi- 
nary avocations,  during  the  space  of  twenty  days. 

This  provision  was  suggested  to  us  by  article  309  of  the 
French  Penal  Code.  That  article  runs  thus :  "  Sera  puni  de 
la  peine  de  la  I'eclusion,  tout  iudividu  qui  aura  fait  des  bles- 
Huros  ou  porte  des  coups,  s'il  est  resulte  de  ces  actes  de  vio- 
lence unc  maladie  ou  incapacity  de  travail  persoimel  pendant 
plus  de  vingt  jours."  Keclusion,  it  is  to  be  observed,  signifies 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
live  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

This  law  appears,  from  the  proces  verbal  of  Napoleon's 
council  of  state,  io  have  been  adopted  without  calling  forth 
a  single*  obsen'ation ;  but  it  has  since  been  severely  criticised 

*  Locrc,  Legitlation  de  France.   VoL  30.  page  362. 
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by  French  jurists,  and  has  been  mitigated  by  the  French 
legislature.  Indeed,  it  ought  to  have  been  completely  recast, 
for  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  exceptionable  laws  in 
the  code. 

A  man  who  means  only  to  inflict  a  slight  hurt  may,  with- 
out intending  or  expecting  to  do  so,  cause  a  hurt  which  is 
exceedingly  serious.  A  push  which  to  a  man  in  health  is  a 
trifle  may,  if  it  happens  to  be  directed  against  a  diseased 
part  of  an  infirm  person,  occasion  consequences  which  the 
offender  never  contemplated  as  possible.  A  blow  designed 
to  inflict  only  the  pain  of  a  moment  may  cause  the  person 
struck  to  lose  his  footing,  to  fall  from  a  considerable  height, 
and  to  break  a  limb.  In  such  cases,  to  punish  the  assailant 
with  five  years  of  strict  imprisonment  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unjust  and  cruel.  It  is  said,  and  we  can  easily  be- 
lieve it,^  that,  in  such  cases,  the  French  juries  have  frequently 
refused,  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence,  to  pronounce  a  de- 
cision which  would  have  subjected  the  accused  to  a  punish- 
ment so  obviously  disproportioned  to  his  offence. 

We  have  attempted  to  preserve  and  to  extend  what  is  good 
in  this  article  of  the  French  code,  and  to  avoid  the  evils 
which  we  have  noticed.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  length  of 
time  during  which  a  sufferer  is  in  pain,  diseased  or  incapaci- 
tated from  pursuing  his  ordinary  avocations,  though  a  defec- 
tive criterion  of  the  severity  of  a  hurt,  is  still  the  best  cri- 
terion that  has  ever  been  devised.  It  is  a  criterion  which 
may,  we  think,  with  propriety  be  employed  not  merely  in 
eases  where  violence  has  been  used,  but  in  cases  where  hurt 
has  been  caused  without  any  assault,  as  by  the  administra- 
tion of  drugs,  the  setting  of  traps,  the  digging  of  pit-fiills, 
the  placing  of  ropes  across  a  road.  But  though  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  French  code  this  test  of  the  severity  of 
bodily  injuries,  we  have  framed  our  penal  provisions  on  a 
principle  quite  different  fit>m  that  by  which  the  authors  of 
the  French  code  appear  to  have  been  glided.  In  apportion- 
ing the  punishment,  we  take  into  consideration  botii  the  ex- 
tent of  the  hurt  and  the  intention  of  the  offender. 

What  we  propose  is,  that  the  voluntary  infliction  of  simple 
bodily  hurt  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description,  which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  flne,  or  both ; 
the  voluntary  infliction  of  grievous  bodily  hurt  with  impri- 
sonment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend 
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to  ten  yean  and  mnst  not  less  than  six  montlia^  to  wli^ 
fine  may  be  added. 

Tbeae  aie  the  ordinary  pnniahments ;  bat  there  are  certain 
aggrayating  and  mitigating  circnmstances  which  make  aoon- 
dderable  difEerence. 

Wliere  bodily  hart  is  volantarily  inflicted  in  an  aiiempl  to 
morder  the  person  hart,  we  propose  to  ponish  the  rATmnA^ 
with  transportation  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  life,  and  cannot  be  less  than  seven 
years.  It  does  not  appear  to  as  that^  where  the  mnrderoos 
intention  is  made  oat,  the  severity  of  the  hart  inflicted  is  a 
circamstance  which  oaght  to  be  considered  in  apportioning 
the  panishment.  It  is  andoabtedly  a  circamstance  whidi 
will  be  important  as  evidence.  A  Coart  will  generally  be 
more  easily  satisfied  of  the  marderoas  intention  of  an  as- 
sailant who  has  firactored  a  man's  skall,  than  of  one  who  has 
only  caused  a  slight  contasion.  Bat  the  proof  might  be  com- 
plete. To  take  examples  which  are  imiversally  known : — 
Harley  was  laid  np  more  than  twenty  days  by  the  wonnd 
which  he  received  from  Gaiscard ;  the  scratch  which  Damien 
gave  to  Loais  the  Fifteenth  was  so  slight  that  it  was  followed 
by  no  feverish  symptoms.  Yet  it  will  be  allowed  that  it 
wotdd  be  absard  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two 
assassins  on  this  ground. 

We  propose  that  when  bodily  hart  is  inflicted  by  way  of 
torture,  the  punishment  shall  be  very  severe.  In  England, 
happily,  such  a  provision  would  be  unnecessary.  But  the 
execrable  cruelties  which  are  committed  by  robbers  in  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  property,  or  information 
relating  to  properly,  render  it  absolutely  necessary  here.  We 
propose  that  in  such  cases,  if  the  hurt  inflicted  be  what  we 
have  designated  as  grievous^  the  ofiender  shall  be  punished 
with  transportation  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  life,  and  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
seven  years.  Where  the  hurt  is  not  grievous,  we  propose 
that  the  imprisonment  shall  be  for  a  term  of  not  more 
than  foui^en  years,  nor  less  than  one  year. 

Bodily  hurt  may  be  inflicted  by  means  the  use  of  which 
generally  indicates  great  maligniiy.  A  blow  with  the  fist 
may  cause  as  much  pain,  and  produce  as  lasting  injury,  as 
laceration  with  a  knife,  or  branding  with  a  hot  iron.  But  it 
will  scarcely  be  disputed  that,  in  ihe  vast  majoriiy  of  cases, 
the  offender  who  has  used  a  Imife  or  a  hot  iron  for  the  par- 
pose  of  wreaking  his  hatred  is  a  far  worse  and  more  dan- 
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gerous  member  of  society  than  hb  who  lias  onlj  used  his  fist* 
It  appears  to  us  that  many  hurts  which  would  not,  accord- 
ing to  our  classification,  be  designated  as  grievous,  ought 
yet^  on  account  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  inflicted,  to 
be  punished  more  severely  than  many  grievous  hurts.  We 
propose,  therefore,  that  where  bodily  hurt  is  voluntarily 
caused  by  means  of  any  sharp  instrument,  of  fire,  of  any 
heated  substance,  of  any  corrosive  substance,  of  any  explo- 
sive substance,  of  any  poison  internal  or  external,  or  of  any 
animal,  the  maiinium  of  imprisonment  may  be  increased,  in 
cases  of  grievous  bodily  hurt,  to  fourteen  years,  in  other 
cases  to  three  years. 

In  cases  where  bodily  hurt  is  voluntarily  caused  on  grave 
and  sudden  provocation,  we  propose  to  mitigate  the  punish- 
ment. This  mitigation  is  common  to  cases  of  hurt  and  of 
grievous  hurt.  But  the  voluntary  causing  of  grievous  hurt 
on  great  and  sudden  provocation  will  still  be  pimishable 
more  severely  than  the  voluntary  causing  of  hurt  not  grievous 
on  grave  and  sudden  provocation.  The  provisions  which  we 
propose  on  this  subject  are  framed  on  the  same  principles  on 
which  we  have  framed  the  law  of  manslaughter,  and  may  be 
defended  by  the  same  arguments  by  which  the  law  of  man- 
slaughter is  defended. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  cases  in  which  hurt  has  . 
been  caused  voluntarily.  But  hurt  may  be  caused  involun- 
tarily, yet  culpably.  There  may  have  been  no  design  to  cause 
hurt,  no  expectation  that  hurt  wotdd  be  caused.  Yet  there 
may  have  been  a  want  of  due  care  not  to  cause  hurt.  For 
these  cases  of  the  involuntary  yet  culpable  infliction  of  bodily 
hurt,  we  have  provided  rules  which  bear  a  dose  analogy  to 
those  which  we  have  provided  for  cases  of  involuntary  cul- 
pable homicide. 

The  provision  contained  in  clause  329  bears,  it  will  be  seen, 
a  close  analogy  to  those  contained  in  clauses  808  and  309. 
We  have  provided,  under  the  head  of  assault,  for  cases  in 
which  an  assault  is  committed  in  an  attempt  to  cause  griev- 
ous bodily  hurt.  But  there  may  be  most  malignant  and 
atrocious  attempts  to  cause  grievous  bodily  hurt  without  any 
assault.  For  example,  Z.  is  directed  to  use  a  lotion  for  his 
eyes.  A.  substitutes  for  that  lotion  a  corrosive  substance, 
intending  that  it  may  destroy  Z.'s  eyesight.  Again;  A. 
makes  up  a  letter  addressed  to  Z.,  and  sends  it  to  the  post- 
offioe,  having  placed  a  strongly  explosive  substance  under  the 
seal,  intending  that  the  explosion  may  seriously  injure  Z. 


^,,5,  ^     'her  are  evidently  acts  wldeh  de- 

_.>,;,j^^»,  .uiu  that  punishment  is  proTided  by 

•  c^.iwac.  we  mean  the  keeping  a  man  out  of 
V  .  -s^t.*  :o  be,  and  has  a  right  to  be.  Wrong- 
. •.uca  Is  a  form  of  wrongful  restraint,  is  the 
  ..ciiiii  limits  out  of  which  he  wishes  to  go, 

.  V . .  . .  Hix»uirfiil  restraint,  when  it  does  not  amount 
^  .vuauoment,  and  when  it  is  not  accompanied 
.  w.v-.*  ,1  ^ith  the  causing  of  bodily  hurt,  is  seldom  a 
..cv.v\\  .ukI  we  propose,  therefore,  to  visit  it  with  a 

is  i»i  wrongful  confinement  may  be  also  a  slight 

  ^hon  attended  by  aggravating  circumstances, 

\  .'iio  of  the  most  serious  that  can  be  committed. 
,*,m>t\atiug  circumstance  is  the  duration  of  the  con- 
1.. .  ..s        v.\*utinement  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  may  some- 
..s :v  .»  more  frolic,  which  would  deserve  only  a  nominal 
xAauMit,  which,  indeed,  might  be  so  harmless  as  not  to 

 i  t\»  iui  offence.    (See  clause  73.)    But  wrongful  con- 

 oui  ciuitiuued  during  many  days  will  alwaj-s  be  a  most 

— k'u*  i»ffoiico.  We  have  attempted  to  frame  the  law  on  this 
..>i.vi  in  8uch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  offender  a  stronir 
tor  abridging  the  detention  of  his  prisoner.  An«»tlier 
,^^ia\atiii^  circiunstance  is  the  circumstance  that  the  nf- 
Auuli'i"  ivn^ists  in  >vrongfully  confining  a  person  not  with - 
nuiiuliii^  an  order  issued  by  a  competent  authority  for  tho 
!ilviatioii  or  production  of  that  person.  The  mode  in  which 
ihi'ai*  i»r\lors  are  to  be  issued  will  be  set  forth  in  the  code  of 
jiiwinhiiw  A  third  aggravating  circumstance  is  the  circum- 
.i(iUKv  that  the  offender  uses  criminal  confinement  for  pur- 
|K»aeH  of  extortion.  For  all  these  aggravated  forms  of  wrong- 
ful confinement  we  have  provided  severe  punishments. 

Wo  have  also  provided  a  separate  punishment  for  a  persmi 
w  ho,  while  detaining  another  in  wrongful  confinement,  omits 
supply  his  prisoner  with  every  thing  necessarj-  to  health, 
ease  and  comfort.  The  effect  of  this  provision  is,  that  a 
jK'rson  who  wrongfuUy  confines  another  will  be  answerablo 
tor  any  bodily  hurt  which  he  may  cause  by  wrongfully  omit- 
ting so  to  supply  his  prisoner. 

We  have  found  great  difficulty  in  giving  a  definition  of  as- 
sault, and  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  that  which  we  now 
offer.    As,  however,  it  at  present  ap^K^ars  to  us  to  include  all 
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that  we  mean  to  include,  and  to  exclude  all  that  we  mean  to 
exclude,  we  have  adopted  it  in  spite  of  the  objections  which 
we  feel  to  its  harsh  and  quaint  phraseology.  We  have 
adopted  it  with  the  less  scruple,  because  we  trust  that  the 
illustrations  will  render  every  -paxt  of  it  intelligible  to  an 
attentive  reader. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  acts  which  we  have  designated 
as  assaults  will  be  offences  £Edling  under  the  heads  of  hurt 
and  restraint.  Thus,  a  stab  with  a  knife  is  an  offence 
falling  under  the  head  of  hurt,  and  it  is  also  an  assault.  The 
seizing  a  man  by  the  collar,  and  thus  preventing  him  from 
proceeding  on  his  way,  is  unlawful  restraint,  and  is  also  an 
assault.  But  there  will  be  many  assaults  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  punish,  yet  which  cause  neither  bodily 
hurt  nor  unlawful  restraint.  A  man  who  impertinently  puts 
his  arm  round  a  lady's  waist,  who  aims  a  severe  stroke  at  a 
person  with  a  horsewhip,  who  maliciously  throws  a  stone  at 
a  person,  squirts  dirty  water  over  a  person,  or  sets  a  dog  at  a 
person,  may  cause  no  hurt  and  no  restraint,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  such  acts  ought  to  be  prevented. 

The  ordinary  punishment  which  we  propose  for  assault  is 
slight.  But  we  propose  to  pimish  assaults  which  are  com- 
mitted in  attempting  murder  with  transportation  for  life,  or 
with  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  life,  and 
which  cannot  be  less  than  seven  years.  We  have  also  pro- 
vided severe  punishments  for  assault,  when  it  is  committed 
in  an  attempt  to  commit  any  grave  offence  against  the  per- 
son, when  it  is  committed  with  the  intention  of  dislionour- 
ing  the  sufferer,  or  when  it  is  an  outrage  offered  to  female 
modesty. 

The  offence  of  kidnapping  is  sometimes  committed  by 
means  of  assault^  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  restraint* 
But  this  will  not  always  be  the  case.  A  child,  for  example, 
who  is  decoyed  from  its  guardians,  who  soon  forgets  its 
home,  and  who  consents  to  remain  with  the  kidnapper,  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  assaulted  or  restrained.  A  labourer 
who  has  been  induced  to  embark  on  board  of  a  ship  by  £alse 
assurances  that  he  shall  be  taken  to  a  country  where  he  shall 
have  good  wages,  but  whom  the  captain  of  the  ship  intends 
to  sell  for  a  slave,  has  not,  as  yet,  been  either  assaulted  or 
restrained. 

The  crime  of  kidnapping  consists,  according  to  our  defini- 
tion of  it,  in  conveying  a  person  without  his  consent,  or  the 
conaent  of  some  person  k^fally  authorized  to  consent  on  his 
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lt»e  pxA^iettm  4(iif  lilii^  kir,  49r  of  flme  whom  Hkm  Ih 

fUMf      ^Qomniifad  on  a  dnU  i 

lyxMfdkM^   On  A  fgrown  mao  it  can  onlf  be  ( 
mm^in^  bim  befood  tine  Unttte  of  the  CmaftaMfmi 
or     pd^fism  bim  on  hwrd  of  a  sh^  Ibr  tbtt  ] 
inm  mnjUig  id  %  grmm^p  pemoii  hj  tone  fioiift< 

him  witUn  ihh  (Umysmfn  temtaneit,  afe  olBeaeem  t 
piw/rUU4  ft/r  uud^  the  hesuiM  of  lestraiiit  aiid< 

Tb^  ifot(4^ittf|^  a  growxunp  penon  bjr  false  promiaea  to  go 
from  om  In  ihtt  Companfn  territories  to  anodier  pboe 
Mim  iritbin  tbo«9  UsrritfsrufBf  maj  be  a  subject  for  a  civil  ac- 
tion^ imdf  ufidisr  certain  ctrenmstanees,  for  a  criminal  ^oae- 
mition  (  but  it  do«w  not  appear  to  ns  to  come  properij  nnder 
Kim  lunul  of  kidnapping* 

Wis  ifToiHm  to  make  the  punishment  of  kidnappings  peca- 
liarl/  mtvart:  wlien  it  is  committed  with  murderous  intentions, 
ail  In  ib«  cmui  of  those  subjects  of  the  Companj  who  were 
bitely  carriiid  into  the  Jjnteah  country  for  purposes  of  human 

W«  alii»o  jiropoMj  to  enhance  the  punishment  of  kidnapping 
in  nm*H  in  which  it  is  committed  with  the  intention  of  in- 
fllctin|(  (frievous  bodily  harm  on  the  person  kidnapped,  or  of 
n5(lu<un((  tliut  pei*Mon  to  slavery,  and  when  it  is  committed  for 
pur|)OM4)M  of  rape  or  of  unnatural  lust. 

Wo  havn  |iliu5e<l  under  this  head  a  provision  for  punish- 
ing jKirs'inM  wh(i  export  labourers  by  sea  from  the  Company's 
torritorieH,  in  (contravention  of  the  Act  recently  passed  by 
(iovernnu^ni  on  that  Nubject. 

The  proviMidUH  which  we  propose  on  the  subject  of  rape  do 
not  appear  to  recpiire  any  remark. 

(Mauses  801  and  802  relate  to  an  odious  class  of  offences  re- 
N|H)otin|(  whiok  it  is  dt^Nirable  that  as  little  as  possible  should 
Im)  Haid.  We  leave,  witiiout  comment,  to  the  judgment  of  his 
riordrihip  in  C\>uneil  the  two  clauses  which  we  have  provided 
for  t  hoHo  offentH^s.  We  are  unwilling  to  insert,  either  in  the 
Uyxi  or  in  tJio  notes,  any  thing  which  could  give  rise  to  public 
diHiMiMMion  on  this  n^vidting  subject;  as  we  are  decidedly  of 
i>pini(ui  that  the  iigury  which  would  be  done  to  the  morals  of 
Uio  iM>mumnity  by  such  discussion  would  far  more  than  com- 
IHinnaU^  for  any  benefits  which  might  be  derived  from  legisla- 
tivo  tneasurea  flrw\UHl  w\tU  tl\«  ^Teatest  precision. 
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Note  (N), 

on  the  ohapteb  of  0f7bn0b8  against  pbopebtt. 

Thebe  is  mob.  a  mutual  relation  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  law  that  those  parts  must  all  attain  perfection 
together.  That  portion,  be  it  whsA  it  may,  which  is  selected 
to  be  first  put  into  the  form  of  a  code,  with  whatever  clear- 
ness and  precision  it  may  be  expressed  and  arranged,  must 
necessarily  parta.ke  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  uncertainty 
and  obscurity  in  which  other  portions  are  still  left. 

This  observation  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  that  imr 
portant  portion  of  the  penal  code  which  we  now  propose  to 
consider.  The  offences  defined  in  this  chapter  are  made 
punishable  on  the  ground  that  they  are  violations  of  the  right 
of  property ;  but  the  right  of  property  is  itself  the  creature  of 
the  law.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  substantive  civil 
law  touching  this  right  be  imperfect  or  obscure,  the  penal 
law  which  is  auxiliary  to  that  substantive  law,  and  of  which 
the  object  is  to  add  a  sanction  to  that  substantive  law,  must 
partake  of  the  imperfection  or  obscurity.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  be  certain  that  we  have  made  proper  penal  provisions 
for  violations  of  civil  rights  till  we  have  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  civil  rights ;  and  this  we  cannot  have  while  the  law  re- 
specting those  rights  is  either  obscure  or  unsettled.  As  the 
present  state  of  the  civil  law  causes  perplexity  to  the  legis- 
lator in  framing  the  penal  code,  so  it  vrill  occasionally  cause 
perplexity  to  the  judges  in  administering  that  code.  If  it  be 
matter  of  doubt  what  things  are  the  subjects  of  a  certain 
right)  in  whom  that  right  resides,  and  to  what  that  right  ex- 
tends, it  must  also  be  matter  of  doubt  whether  that  right  has 
or  has  not  been  violated. 

For  example.  A.,  without  Z;'s  permission,  shoots  snipes  on 
Z.'s  ground,  and  carries  them  away :  here,  if  the  law  of  ci\il 
rights  grants  the  property  in  such  birds  to  any  person  who 
can  catch  them,  A.  has  not,  by  killing  them  and  carrying 
them  away,  inraded  Z.'s  right  of  property.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  law  of  civil  right  declares  such  birds  the  property  of 
the  person  on  whose  lands  they  are,  A.  has  invaded  Z.'s  right 
of  property.  If  it  be  matter  of  doubt  what  the  state  of  the 
civfl  law  on  the  subject  actually  is,  it  must  also  be  matter 
of  doubt  whether  A.  has  wronged  Z.  or  not. 
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_  .  .     fv  The  French         Tier  are 
•  ii^  ;  tfitr.  and  not  his  prc^^esTj  at 
..aiK  "ite  taking  of  «aci  &  pigeon, 
...  t*  .i  eolation  of  the  li^is  of  pn> 
.  wunrrj"  governed  bj  ihr  &Mnan 
.  ,  .  -vt^aLi  depend  on  the  rme  c-f  the 

1.  stUs  the  horse  to  Z-  wbc  bavs 
^lu  "iisftc  B.  has  a  right  to  deH  h.  A. 
i^.    ie  3iounts  it  and  rides  awax  'with  it. 
•  WA  rt:£ttts  provides  that  a  thing  £hc»id  bv 
^•i.L  u  *1I  it  shall  nevertheless  be  zhe  prv:- 
_   *a£T:i2:iier^  A.  has  invaded  Z/s  ri^tt  of 
.   'jb  .-ciier  hand,  A.'s  right  is  not  affe^rted 
'.H^c^Ki?en  B.  and  Z.,  A.  does  not  c^~«mnut 
^  n^ht  of  property.    If  it  be  doubtful 
^...L  k:  :he  horse  be  in  A.  or  in  Z.,  it  must  also 
..X.  viiKC  A.  has  or  has  not  committed  an  infraction 


loiUAii;;  ;wro6S  a  field  which  belongs  to  Z.  has, 
. . vv  .        been  used  as  a  public  wav.    A.,  in  spite 
.^•fcUcii  *om  Z.,  uses  it  as  such.    Here,  if  by  the 
.1  u;>ai^?  of  three  years  is  sufficient  to  create  a 
v.  has  committed  no  infraction  of  Z.'s  ri^^ht. 
.  .*<,9cri'»tion  of  more  than  three  years,  or  an  express 
V  4^v\**aRiry  to  create  a  right  of  way,  A.  has  committeil 
^^vica  of  Z.  8  right  of  property. 

'..M.ver*  a  mine  on  land  occupied  by  him.    Here,  if  the 
.fc  k  j^^di^rus  all  minerals  to  the  occupier  of  the  land,  A. 
.  k.^fl.  -lo  right  of  property  by  appropriating  the  minerals. 
I  -.ho  civil  law  assigns  all  minerals  to  the  Government, 
,    .v'laito*  the  right  of  property  by  such  appn>priiition- 

l>w  :K'a  recedes,  and  leaves  dry  land  in  the  immediate 
.v.^litvurhood  of  Z.'s  property.    Z.  cultirates  the  Luid.  A. 
u:  OS  odttle  on  the  land,  and  destroys  Z.'s  crops.    Here,  if 
iv  v'ivil  law  assigns  alluvial  additions  to  the  occupier  of  the 
ucwuvat  land,  A.  is  a  wrong-doer.    If  it  declares  alluvial  ad- 
vliiions  common,  A.  is  not  a  wrong-doer.    If  it  assigns  allu- 
\  i;il  additions  to  the  Government,  both  A.  and  Z.  are  wrtnipr- 


•  lUuckstoDo,  Book  II.  Chap.  25.         erolare  et  rvrolarc  lolont.— Inst.  Lib.  II. 
t  Columbarum  fera  natan  eat,  nec   Tit.  I. 
ttJ  rem  pertinet,  quod  cz  coimetudine      I  Paillet,  Manuel  de  Droit  FiusTaia. 
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doers.  If  it  be  uncertain  to  whom  the  law  assigns  alluvial 
additions,  it  must  be  also  uncertain  who  is  the  wrong-doer, 
and  whether  there  be  any  wrong-doer. 

The  BubstantiYe  ciyil  law,  in  the  instances  which  we  have 
^ven,  is  difPerent  in  different  countries,  and  in  the  same 
country  at  different  times.  As  the  substantive  civil  law 
varies,  the  penal  law,  which  is  added  as  a  guard  to  the 
substantive  civil  law,  must  vary  also.  And  while  many 
important  questions  of  substantive  civil  right  are  undeter- 
mined, the  Courts  must  occasionally  feel  doubtfol  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  penal  code  do  or  do  not  apply  to  a  par- 
ticular case. 

It  would  evidently  be  impossible  for  us  to  determine  in  the 
penal  code  all  the  momentous  questions  of  civil  right  which, 
in  the  unsettled  state  of  Indian  jurisprudence,  will  admit  of 
dispute.  We  have,  indeed,  ventured  to  take  for  granted  in 
our  illustrations  many  things  which  properly  belong  to  the 
domain  of  the  civil  law,  because,  without  doing  so,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  us  to  explain  our  meaning ;  but 
we  have,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment^  avoided  questions 
respecting  which,  even  in  the  present  state  of  Indian  juris- 
prudence, much  doubt  could  e^dst.  And  in  the  text  of  the 
law  we  have,  as  closely  as  was  possible,  confined  ourselves  to 
what  is  in  strictness  the  duty  of  persons  engaged  in  framing 
a  penal  code.  We  have  provided  punishments  for  the  infrac- 
tion of  rights,  without  determining  in  whom  those  rights 
vest,  or  to  what  those  rights  extend.  We  are  inclined  to 
hope  that,  even  if  the  penal  code  should  come  into  operation 
before  the  code  of  civil  rights  has  been  framed,  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  want  of  a  code  of  civil  rights  would 
occasion  perplexity  to  the  criminal  tribunals  will  bear  but  a 
very  small  proportion  to  those  in  which  no  such  perplexity 
xyill  exist. 

All  the  violations  of  the  rights  of  property  which  we  pro- 
pose to  make  punishable  by  thip  chapter  fall  under  one  or 
more  of  the  following  heads : 

1.  Theffc. 

2.  Extortion. 
8.  Bobbery. 

4.  The  criminal  misappropriation  of  property  not  in 

possession. 

5.  Criminal  breach  of  trust. 

6.  The  receiving  of  stolen  property. 

7.  Cheating. 
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8.  Frandiilent  bankraptcj. 

9.  Mischief. 

10.  Criminal  trespass. 

All  these  offences  resemble  eadi  other  in  this,  that  thej 
canse,  or  haye  some  tendency,  directly  or  indirectl to  cause 
some  paitjnot  to  haye  such  a  dominion  oyer  property  as  that 
party  is  entitled  by  law  to  haye. 

The  first  great  line  which  diyides  these  offences  maybe 
easily  traced.  Some  of  them  merely  preyent  or  distnrb  the 
enjoyment  of  property  by  one  who  has  a  right  to  it.  Others 
transfer  property  to  one  who  has  no  right  to  it.  Some  merely 
canse  injury  to  the  sufferer.  Others,  by  means  of  wrongftil 
loss  to  tite  sufferer,  cause  wrongful  gain  to  some  other  party. 
The  latter  class  of  offences  are  designated  in  this  code  as 
fraudulent.    (See  clause  16.) 

Eyery'offence  against  property  may  be  fraudulently  com- 
mitted ;  but  theft,  extortion,  robbery,  the  criminal  misappro- 
priation of  property  not  in  possession,  criminal  breach  of 
trust,  the  receiying  of  stolen  property,  fraudulent  bankruptcy 
and  cheating,  must  be  in  all  cases  fruudulently  committed. 
Fraud  enters  into  the  definition  of  eyery  one  of  these  offences; 
but  fraud  does  not  enter  into  the  definition  of  mischief  or 
of  criminal  trespass. 

Theft,  the  criminal  misappropriation  of  property  not  in 
possession,  and  criminal  breach  of  trust,  are  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  easily  distinguishable.  But  the  distinction 
becomes  fainter  and  feinter  as  we  approach  the  line  of  de- 
marcation, and  at  length  the  offences  fade  imperceptibly  into 
each  other.  This  indistinctness  may  be  greatly  increased  by 
unskilftd  legislation ;  but  it  has  its  origin  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  in  the  imperfection  of  language,  and  must  still 
remain  in  spite  of  all  that  legislation  can  effect. 

We  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  mark  with  precision,  by 
any  words,  the  circumstances  which  constitute  possession. 
It  is  easy  to  put  cases  about  which  no  doubt  whateyer  exists, 
and  about  which  the  language  of  lawyers  and  of  the  multitude 
would  be  the  same.  It  will  hardly  be  doubted,  for  example, 
that  a  gentleman's  watch  lying  on  a  table  in  his  room  is  in 
his  possession,  though  it  is  not  in  his  hand,  and  though  he 
may  not  know  whetlier  it  is  on  his  writing-table  or  on  his 
dressing-table.  As  little  will  it  be  doubted  that  a  watch 
which  a  gentleman  lost  a  year  ago  on  a  journey,  and  which 
he  has  never  heard  of  since,  is  not  in  his  possession.    It  will 

t  be  doubted  that  when  a  person  gives  a  dinner,  hia  silver 
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forks,  wliile  in  the  hands  of  his  guests,  are  still  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  and  it  will  be  as  little  doubted  that  his  silver  forks  are 
not  in  his  possession  when  he  has  deposited  them  with  a 
pawnbroker  as  a  pledge.  But  between  these  extreme  cases 
lie  many  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce,  with  con- 
fidence, either  that  property  is  or  that  it  is  not  in  a  person's 
possession. 

This  difficulty,  sufficiently  great  in  itself,  would,  we  con- 
ceive, be  increased  by  laws  which  should  pronounce  that 
in  a  set  of  cases  arbitrarily  selected  from  the  mass,  property 
is  in  the  possession  of  some  party  in  whose  possession,  ac- 
cording to  the  understanding  of  all  mankind,  it  is  not.  The 
rule  of  English  law  respecting  what  is  called  breaking  bulk 
is  an  instance  of  what  we  mean.  A  person  who  has  entrusted 
a  hamper  of  wine  to  another  to  carry  to  a  great  distance  is 
not  in  possession  of  that  hamper  of  wine.  But  if  the  person 
in  trust  opens  the  hamper  and  takes  out  a  bottle,  the  posses- 
sion, according  to  the  English  law  books,  forthwith  flies  back 
to  ihe  distant  owner.  Mr.  Livingston  has  laid  down  a  rule 
of  a  similar  kind,  the  effect  of  which,  if  we  understand  it 
rightly,  is  to  annul  the  whole  law  of  thefb  as  he  has  framed 
it,  and  indeed  to  render  it  impossible  that  theft  can  be  com- 
mitted in  Louisiana.  Theft  is  defined  by  him  to  be  "the 
fraudulently  taking  of  corporal  personal  property  having  some 
assignable  value,  and  belonging  to  another,  from  his  posses- 
sion and  without  his  assent."  But  in  a  subsequent  clause  he 
says  that  "neither  the  ownership  nor  the  legal  possession 
of  property  is  changed  by  theft  alone,  without  the  circxmi- 
stances  required  in  such  case  by  the  civil  code,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  change  of  property ;  therefore,  stolen  goods,  if  fraudu- 
lently taken  from  the  thief,  are  stolen  from  the  original  pro- 
prietor." But  if  stolen  by  the  second  thief  from  the  original 
proprietor,  they  must,  according  to  Mr.  Livingston's  definition 
of  tiieft,  be  taken  by  the  second  thief  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  original  proprietor ;  therefore,  the  first  thief  has  left 
them  in  ^e  possession  of  the  original  proprietor ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  first  thief  has  not  committed  theft. 

It  will  not  be  imagined  that  we  refer  to  this  inconsistency 
in  the  code  of  Louisiana,  for  the  pxu^ose  of  throwing  any 
censure  on  the  distinguished  author  of  that  code.  To  do  so 
would  be  unjust,  and  in  us  especially  most  ungrateful,  and 
also  most  imprudent ;  for  we  are  by  no  means  confident  that 
inconsistencies  quite  as  remarkable  will  not  be  detected  in  the  ^ 
code  which  we  now  submit  to  Government.   We  note  this 
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error  of  Mr.  Liyingston  for  the  purpose  of  showing'  how 
dangerous  it  is  for  a  legislator  to  attempt  to  escape  firom  a 
difficultj  bj  giving  a  technical  sense  to  an  expression  which 
he  nevertheless  continues  to  use  in  a  popular  sense. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  anj  difference  of  opinion 
from  arising  in  cases  likelj  to  occur  very  often,  we  have  laid 
down  a  few  rules  (see  clauses  17, 18,  19,)  which  we  believe 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  sense  of  mankind  as  to 
what  shall  be  held  to  constitute  possession.  But,  in  general, 
we  leave  it  to  the  tribunals,  without  any  direction,  to  deter- 
mine whether  particular  property  is  at  a  particular  time  in 
the  possession  of  a  particular  person  or  not. 

Much  uncertainty  will  still  remain.  This  we  cannot  pre- 
vent. But  we  can,  as  it  appears  to  us,  prevent  the  uncertainty 
fix>m  producing  any  practical  evil,  ^e  provision  contained 
in  clause  61  will,  we  think,  obviate  all  the  inconveniences 
which  might  arise  from  doubts  as  to  the  exact  limits  which 
separate  theft  from  misappropriation  and  from  breach  of 
trust. 

The  effect  of  that  clause  will  be  to  prevent  the  judges  from 
wasting  their  time  and  ingenuity  in  devising  nice  distinctions. 
If  a  case  which  is  plainly  theft  comes  before  them,  the  of- 
fender wiU  be  punished  as  a  thief.  If  a  case  which  is  plainly 
breach  of  trust  comes  before  them,  the  offender  will  be 
punished  as  guilty  of  breach  of  trust.  If  they  have  to  try  a 
case  which  lies  on  the  frontier,  one  of  those  thefts  which  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  breaches  of  trust,  or  one  of  those 
breaches  of  trust  which  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  theft, 
they  will  not  trouble  themselves  with  subtle  distinctions,  but, 
leaving  it  undetermined  by  which  name  the  offence  should  be 
called,  will  proceed  to  determine  what  is  infinitely  of  greater 
importance,  what  shall  be  the  punishment. 

In  theft,  as  we  have  defined  it,  the  object  of  the  offender 
always  is  to  take  property  which  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
person  out  of  that  person's  possession ;  nor  have  we  admitted 
a  single  exception  to  this  rule.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  our  classification  will  coincide  with  the  popular  classi- 
fication. But  there  are  a  few  aggravated  cases  of  what 
we  designate  as  misappropriation  and  breach  of  trust,  which 
bear  such  an  affinity  to  theft  that  it  may  seem  idle  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  thefts  ;  and  it  certainly  would  be  idle  to 
distinguish  such  cases  from  thefts  if  the  distinction  were  made 
with  a  view  to  those  cases  alone.  But,  as  we  have  a  line  of 
distinction  which  we  think  it  desirable  to  maintain  in  the 
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great  majoritj  of  cases,  we  think  it  desirable  also  tomaintaii] 
that  line  in  a  few  cases  in  which  it  maj  separate  things  which 
8Lre  of  a  very  similar  description. 

One  offence  which  it  may  be  thought  that  we  ought  to 
have  placed  among  thefts  is  the  pillaging  of  property  during 
the  interval  which  elapses  between  the  time  when  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  property  dies,  and  the  time  when  it  comes  into 
the  possession  of  some  person  authorized  to  take  charge  of 
it.  This  crime,  in  our  classification,  falls  under  the  head, 
not  of  theft,  but  of  misappropriation  of  property  not  in 
possession. 

The  ancient  Boman  jurists  viewed  it  in  the  same  light. 
The  property  taken  under  such  circumstances,  they  argued, 
being  in  no  person's  i>ossession,  could  not  be  taken  out 
of  any  person's  possession.  The  taking,  therefore,  was 
not  fwriumy  but  belonged  to  a  separate  head,  called  the 
expilatcB  hoereditaUs.*  The  French  lawyers,  however, 
long  ago  found  out  a  legal  fiction  by  means  of  which  this 
offence  was  treated  as  theft  in  those  parts  of  France  where 
the  Boman  law  was  in  force.f  Mr.  Livingston's  definition 
of  theft  appears  to  us  to  exclude  this  species  of  offence,  nor 
indeed  do  we  think  that  it  could  be  i*eached  by  any  provision 
of  his  code.  That  it  ought  to  be  punished  with  severity 
under  some  name  or  other  is  indisputable.  By  what  name  it 
should  be  designated  may  admit  of  some  dispute.  If  we  call 
it  theft,  we  speak  the  popular  language.  K  we  call  it  misap- 
propriation of  property  not  in  possession,  we  avoid  an  anomaly, 
and  Tnfi.iTif.n.in  a  line  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is 
reasonable  and  convenient.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined 
to  TPftiTifjiiTi  this  line. 

Again,  a  carrier  who  opens  a  letter  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
and  takes  thence  a  bank  note,  would  be  commonly  called  a 
thief.  It  is  certain  that  his  offence  is  not  morally  distin- 
guishable fix>m  theft.  Here,  however,  as  before,  we  think  it 
expedient  to  mR.mtain  our  general  rule;  and  we  therefore 
designate  the  offence  of  the  carrier  not  as  theft^  but  as 
criminal  breach  of  trust. 

The  illustrations  which  we  have  appended  to  the  provisions 
respecting  theft,  the  misappropriation  of  property  not  in 
possession,  and  breach  of  trust,  will,  we  hope,  sufficientiy 
explain  to  his  Lordship  in  Council  the  reasons  for  most  of 
those  provisions. 

It  may  possibly  be  remarked,  that  we  have  not,  like  Mr. 


«  Joftiiuan.  Big.  Lib.  XLVH  TiL  19. 
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IJrinpit4in,  maJt-  it  p«rt  of  our  d^finitiim  iif  thrtt,  tint  the 
pn»pi«iir  nhtiidcl  U*  uf  loino  Msifpiabk*  Tmlur.    We  wuioy, 

tbt*r«-t>>ri'.  iil*fi''ni*  that  wi*  luivr  nut  duin*  «!•  milj  Us-mOAr  «r 
ciwiivtTi*  that  tilt*  liftw,  M  franii'ti  liv  ui.  C'litAina  thr  Mxar  t^i 
bv  ft  (liflfcn-nt  n>a«l.  fitr  uf  tha*  (^'ii«*r.il  «*iiv|»tMiU  wk^rft 
wo  liATr  |ir»|>"iii-«l  •'Lftu«««  7^1  •  it  i«  |ini\iilcN|,  that  mytLui^ 
uluftU  \w  BU  nfli-iuv  liT  niftM'U  utiv  harm  wlii«'h  it  maj  caoir, 
fir  be  iiit«  iiili'il  to  i-uum\  nr  U'  Liumn  tn  U*  Itkrljr  t*t  c«iiar,  if 
tlM*  whtiL*  <if  tluit  hiuiit  ■lik'btthat  ii  i  |«  nMiii  ff  tinlturv 
MMiin*  mill  ti'Ui|M  r  woulil  « mtipLuti  iif  mirh  honu.  Tht*  |««*- 
Ti^it'ii  mil  |in-%fiit  till*  law  •  t'tliflt  tniiii  U-iiii;  uhiut'tl  f*9f\hr 
puqiiMH*  iif  ]'tmi»hin;;  thtMt*  t«-tiiul  t niLAttni&ii  «if  ti>r  rtifLt  • 
|>ni|M*rtv  iihii  li  till*  ruttiiiifii  iM'iiiii'  of  iiiarikiiiii  n-adUv  tii^Ur*- 
paL«hf"fl  fn  III  i  xtui*-^.  h  um  tbi-  act  iif  a  traTrlkr  «bi*  Itf^art 
a  twi^  frtiui  a  biiip*.  uf  a  Imy  wliti  takes  •^»ll<-•  frmn  afujcWr 
|M*nMiu*»  ^n>uii«i  tt)  tbrxm  at  btnlii,  of  a  ■enaiit  «b*i  iIiim  k» 
ill  bii«  uumtfl-r**  ink.  It  Jiit*ti  nut  ftp|>f«r  t4i  tu  tbat  a&i 
funlif*r  ruk*  t>n  tbi«  sulijfvt  u  n^WMari. 

The  dft  hit-  m(  eit«irti«in  in  diitinipikJihitl  fn'iu  thr  tbrw 
oir«-n«-«-fl  nhirh  l&an'  Uvn  Ofinflitb-rinj^'  bj  tbu  *ib\umiM  rir- 
runijitaiii-v*.  that  it  m  (  ••minittcHl  bv  thi-  wmncful  t»biaiiiia^  ^f 
ft  !«*.     Ill  ••III*  I'loMi  i>f  raju-a,  thf-A  anj  eita  rt^  e 

an-  ill  praitii*-  <-"iif«iunili*«l  tiV''*b*T  iiii'itrii-ablv  tl&«t  : 
iu'li;»\  h  'Wi-*'  r  fui^aiixM-,  i.  iil-i  iIi*-  riiin:».i!i'  U-;ni^  :i  t.v  : 
T]*:*  'S  ..I*'"-   r  lnT'  r.  Ill   .ill   ttmS  iXi«  »•  • 

|>r.:  I'  ll      m:*}i  whi  !i  u«  .iri*  .i*  t{-;.ii!/«^i.  trv^rt*:  » 

j-  r:  -tl\  r    la--.       i  ui- !}.;t.k  that  thi^  aira:.^  ::  -  - 
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have  been  obtained  bj  theft,  and  those  in  his  tnrban  by  ex- 
tortion. Probably  in  nine-tenths  of  the  robberies  which  are 
committed,  something  like  this  actually  takes  place,  and  it  is  ^ 
probable  that  a  few  minutes  later  neither  the  robber  nor  the 
person  robbed  would  be  able  to  recollect  in  what  proportions 
theft  and  extortion  were  mixed  in  the  crime ;  nor  is  it  at  aU 
necessary  for  the  ends  of  justice  that  this  should  be  ascer- 
tained. For  though,  in  general,  the  consent  of  a  sufferer  is  a 
circumstance  which  yeiy  materially  modifies  the  character  of 
the  offence,  and  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  known  to 
the  Courts,  yet  the  consent  which  a  person  gives  to  the  taking 
of  his  property  by  a  ruf&an  who  holds  a  pistol  to  his  breast  is 
a  circumstance  altogether  immaterial. 

His  Lordship  in  Council  will  perceive  that  we  have  provided 
punishment  of  exemplary  severity  for  that  atrocious  crime 
which  is  designated  in  the  Begulations  of  Bengal  and  Madras 
by  the  name  of  Dacoity.  This  name  we  have  thought  it 
convenient  to  retain,  for  the  puipose  of  denoting,  not  only 
actual  gang-robbery,  but  the  attempting  to  rob  when  such 
an  attempt  is  made  or  aided  by  a  gang. 

The  law  relating  to  the  offence  of  receiving  stolen  goods 
appears  to  require  no  comment. 

The  offence  of  cheating  must,  like  that  of  extortion,  be 
committed  by  the  wrongful  obtaining  of  a  consent.  The 
difference  is,  that  the  extortioner  obtains  the  consent  by  inti-; 
midation,  and  a  cheat  by  deception.  There  is  no  offence  in 
the  code  with  which  we  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  deal  as 
that  of  cheating.  It  is  evident  that  the  practising  of  inten- 
tional deceit  for  purposes  of  gain  ought  sometimes  to  be 
punished.  It  is  equally  evident  that  it  ought  not  always  to 
be  punished.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  a  person  who 
defrauds  a  banker  by  preuenuii^  dr  forged  check,  or  who 
sells  ornaments  of  paste  as  diamonds,  may  with  propriety  be 
made  liable  to  severe  penalties.  On  the  other  hand,  to  pimish 
every  defendant  who  obtains  pecuniary  favours  by  false  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  a  patron ;  every  legacy  hunter  who 
obtains  a  bequest  by  cajoling  a  rich  testator ;  every  debtor 
who  moves  the  compassion  of  his  creditors  by  overcharged 
pictures  of  his  misery ;  every  petitioner  who,  in  his  appeisds 
to  the  charitable,  represents  Ids  distresses  as  wholly  unmerited, 
when  he  knows  that  he  has  brought  them  on  hhnself  by  in- 
temperance and  profusion,  would  be  highly  inexpedient.  In 
&cty  if  all  the  misrepresentationB  and  exaggerations  in  which 
men  indulge  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  at  the  expense  of 
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others  were  made  crimes,  not  a  day  would  pass  in  which 
many  thousands  of  buyers  and  sellers  would  not  incur  the 
penalties  of  the  law.    It  happens  hourly  that  an  article  which 
is  worth  ten  rupees  is  affirmed  by  the  seller  to  be  cheap  at 
twelve  rupees  and  by  the  buyer  to  be  dear  at  eight  rupees. 
The  seller  comes  down  to  eleven  rupees,  and  declares  that  to 
be  his  last  word ;  the  buyer  rises  to  nine,  and  says  that  he 
will  go  no  higher;  the  seller  Maelj  pretends  that  the  article 
is  unusually  good  of  its  kind,  the  buyer  that  it  is  mmsnally 
bad  of  its  kind ;  the  seller  ihat  the  price  is  likely  soon  to 
rise,  the  buyer  that  it  is  likely  soon  to  falL    Here  we  have 
deceptions  practised  for  the  sake  of  gain,  yet  no  judicious 
legislator  would  punish  these  deceptions.   A  very  large  part 
of  the  ordinary  business  of  life  is  conducted  all  over  the 
world,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  India,  by  means  of  a  con- 
flict of  skill,  in  the  course  of  which  deception  to  a  certain 
extent  perpetually  takes  place.   The  moralist  may  regret 
this ;  but  the  legislator  sees  that  the  result  of  the  attempts 
of  the  buyer  and  seller  to  gain  an  unfair  advantage  over  each 
other  is  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  articles  are  sold 
for  the  prices  which  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  fetch ; 
and  therefore  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  interfere.  It 
is  enough  for  him  to  know  that  all  this  great  mass  of  false^ 
hood  practically  produces  the  same  effect  which  would  be 
produced  by  truth ;  and  that  any  law  directed  against  such 
falsehood  would  in  all  probability  be  a  dead  letter,  and  would, 
if  carried  into  rigorous  execution,  do  more  mischief  in  a 
month  than  all  the  lies  which  are  told  in  the  making  of 
bargains  throughout  all  the  bazaars  of  India  produce  in  a 
century. 

If,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  many  deceptions  committed 
for  the  sake  of  gain  ought  to  be  pimished,  and  that  many 
such  deceptions  ought  not  to  be  punished,  where  ought  the 
line  to  run? 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  line  which  we  have  drawn  is 
correct  in  theory ;  that  it  is  not  more  inconvenient  in  practice 
than  any  other  line  must  be  which  can  be  drawn  while  the 
civil  law  of  India  remains  in  its  present  state,  and  that  it 
will  be  unexceptionable  whenever  the  civil  law  of  India  shall 
be  ascertained,  digested  and  corrected. 

We  propose  to  make  it  cheating  to  obtain  property  by 
deception  in  all  cases  where  the  property  is  fraudulently 
obtained ;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  cases  where  the  intention  of 
the  person  who  has  by  deceit  obtained  the  property  was  to 
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cause  a  distribution  of  property  which  the  law  pronounces  to 
be  a  wrongful  distribution,  and  in  no  other  case  whatever. 
However  immoral  a  deception  may  be,  we  do  not  consider  it 
as  an  offence  against  the  rights  of  property  if  its  object  is 
only  to  cause  a  distribution  of  property  which  the  law  recog- 
nizes as  rightful.  A  few  examples  will  show  the  way  in 
which  this  principle  will  operate. 

A.  intentionally  deceives  Z.  into  a  belief  that  he  is  strongly 
attached  to  Z.  A.  thus  induces  Z.  to  make  a  will,  by  which 
a  large  legacy  is  left  to  A.  Here  A.'s  conduct  is  immoral  and 
scandalous.  But  still  A.  has  a  legal  right  on  Z.'s  death  to 
receive  the  legacy.  Even  if  the  clearest  proofs  of  A.'s  in- 
sincerity are  laid  before  a  tribunal,  even  if  A.  in  open  court 
avows  his  insincerity,  the  will  cannot,  on  that  account,  be  set 
aside.  The  gain,  therefore,  which  A.  obtains  under  Z.'s  will 
is  not,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  expression,  wrongfiil  gain. 
He  ha^  practised  deception.  He  has  thus  caused  gain  to  him- 
self and  loss  to  others.  But  that  gain  is  a  gain  to  which  the 
dvil  law  declares  him  entitled,  and  which  the  civil  law  will 
assist  him  to  recover  if  it  be  withheld  from  him.  That  loss  is 
a  loss  with  which  the  civil  law  declares  that  the  losers  must 
put  up.  A.  therefore  has  not  committed  the  offence  of  cheat- 
ing under  our  definition. 

But  suppose  that  the  civil  law  should  contain,  as  we  think 
that  it  ought  to  contain,  a  provision  declaring  null  a  will 
made  in  favour  of  strangers  by  a  testator  who  erroneously 
believed  his  children  to  be  dead ;  and  suppose  that  A.  inten- 
tionally deceives  Z.  into  a  belief  that  Z.'s  only  son  has  been 
lost  at  sea,  and  by  this  deception  induces  Z.  to  make  a  will  by 
which  every  thing  is  left  to  A.  Here  the  case  will  be  different. 
The  will  being  null,  any  property  which  A.  could  obtain 
under  that  will  would  be  property  which  he  had  no  legal 
right  so  to  obtain,  and  to  which  another  person  had  a  legal 
right.  The  object  of  A.  has  therefore  been  TOongful  gain  to 
himself,  attended  with  wrongful  loss  to  another  party.  A.  has, 
therefore,  under  our  definition,  been  guilty  of  cheating. 

Again,  take  the  case  which  we  before  put,  of  a  buyer  and 
a  seller.  They  have  told  each  other  many  untruths,  but  none 
of  those  untruths  was  such  as,  after  the  article  had  been 
delivered  and  the  price  paid,  would  be  held  by  a  civil  court  to 
be  a  ground  for  pronouncing  that  either  of  them  possessed 
what  he  had  no  right  to  possess.  Though  the  buyer  has 
falsely  depreciated  the  article,  yet  when  he  takes  it  and  pays 
for  it,  the  legal  right  to  it  is  transferred  to  him,  as  well  aa 
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^  Dossession.   Though  the  seller  has  falsely  extolled  the 
^^^j^^t^     he  receives  the  price  and  delivers  the  article, 
JfjlaMl  right  to  the  price  passes  with  the  possession* 
How^^censurable,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  deceptions 
jjtctiiicd  by  both  may  have  been,  yet  those  deceptions  were 
^t^^to  produce  a  distribution  of  property  strictly  legaL 
Veither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller,  therefore,  has  been  guilty  of 
"itfatine.  But  if  the  seller  has  produced  a  sample  of  the 
gg^ioiey  and  has  falsely  assured  the  buyer  that  the  article 
^wuresponds  to  that  sample,  the  case  is  dififerent.    If  the 
^cle  does  not  correspond  to  the  sample,  the  buyer  is  entitled 
to  have  the  purchase-money  back.    The  seller  has  taken  and 
kept  the  purchase-money  without  having  a  legal  right  to  take 
or  keep  it?  and  it  may  be  recovered  from  him  by  a  legal 
^i^^^^^ieeding.   His  gain  is  therefore  ^vrongful,  and  is  attended 
wrongful  loss  to  the  buyer.    He  is  therefore  guilty  ot 
^lieating  under  the  definition. 

go  if  the  seller  passes  oS  ornaments  of  paste  on  the  buyer 
^  diamonds,  the  price  which  the  seller  receives  is  a  price  to 
^ch  he  has  no  right,  and  which  the  buyer  may  recover  from 
jiini  by  an  action.  Here,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  seller 
jy^j  been  wrongful  gain  attended  with  wrongful  loss  to  the 
buyer.  The  seller  is  therefore  guilty  of  cheating. 

if  the  buyer,  intending  to  acquire  possession  of  the 
^ijs  without  paying  for  them,  induces  the  seller  by  de- 
(X'^ption  to  take  a  note  which  the  buyer  knows  will  be  dis- 
honoured, the  buyer  is  guilty  of  cheating.  His  object  is  to 
i^Uin  in  his  own  possession  money  which  he  is  legally  bound 
%>  pay  to  the  seller.  The  gain  which  he  makes  by  retainiu;; 
tlio  money  is  wrongful  gain,  and  is  attended  with  wrongfid 
Km  to  the  seller.  He  is,  therefore,  within  the  definition. 

Whether  the  principle  on  which  this  part  of  the  law  is 
Aumed  be  a  sound  principle,  is  a  question  which  will  W  host 
Jotormined  by  examining,  first,  whether  our  definition  ex- 
oludes  any  thing  that  ought  to  be  included,  and,  secondly, 
whether  it  includes  any  thing  that  ought  to  be  excluded. 

It  can  scarcely,  we  tiiink,  be  contended  that  our  definitii»n 
excludes  any  thing  that  ought  to  be  included.  For  suri'ly  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  punish,  as  an  oifence  against  the 
right  of  property,  an  act  which  has  caused,  and  was  intondi-d 
to  cause,  a  distribution  of  property  which  the  law  doclan's 
to  be  right,  and  refuses  to  disturb.  If  such  an  act  be  an 
ofifence,  it  must  be  an  offence  on  some  groimd  distinct  froui 
efltect  which  it  produces  on  the  state  of  proi)erty.  Thus, 
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if  a  person  to  whom  a  debt  is  due,  thinking  that  he  shall 
obtain  payment  more  easily  if  he  assnmes  the  appearanoe  of 
being  in  the  public  service,  wears  a  badge  of  office  which  he 
has  no  right  to  wear  when  he  goes  to  make  his  demand,  he 
is  guilty  of  the  offence  defined  in  clause  150 ;  but  if  he  gains 
only  what  he  has  a  legal  right  to  possess,  if  he  deprires  the 
debtor  only  of  that  which  the  debtor  has  no  legal  right  to 
retain,  he  is  not  a  wrong^loer  as  respects  property,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  only  rectified  a  wrong  distribution  of  property. 

Indeed,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  the  strongest  objec- 
tion to  punishing  a  man  for  a  deception,  and  yet  allowing 
him  to  retain  what  he  has  gained  by  that  deception.  What 
the  civil  law  ought  to  say  may  be  doubtful.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  civil  and  criminal  law  ought  to  say  the 
same  thing ;  that  the  one  ought  not  to  invite  while  the  other 
repels ;  that  the  code  ought  not  to  be  divided  against  itself. 
To  send  a  person  to  prison  for  obtaining  a  sum  of  money, 
and  yet  to  suffer  him  to  keep  that  sxmi  of  money,  is  to  hold 
out  at  once  motives  to  deter  and  motives  to  incite.  Humanity 
requires  that  punishment  shotdd  be  the  last  resource,  a  re- 
source only  employed  when  no  other  means  can  be  found  of 
producing  the  desired  effect.  Penal  laws  clearly  ought  not 
to  be  made  for  the  preventing  of  deception,  if  deception 
could  be  prevented  by  means  of  the  civil  code.  To  tempt 
men,  therefore,  to  deceive  by  means  of  the  civil  code,  and 
then  to  punish  them  for  deceiving,  is  contrary  to  every  sound 
principle. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  apprehensive  that  we  shall  be 
thought  to  have  granted  impunity  to  any  deception  which 
ought  to  be  punished  as  cheating. 

But  it  is  possible  that  our  definition  may  be  thought  to 
include  much  that  ought  to  be  excluded.  It  certainly  in- 
cludes many  acts  which  are  not  punishable  by  the  law  of 
England  or  of  Prance.  We  propose  to  punish  as  guilty  of 
cheating  a  man  who,  by  false  representations,  obtains  a  loan 
of  money,  not  meaning  to  repay  it;  a  man  who,  by  false 
representations,  obtains  an  advance  of  money,  not  meaning 
to  perform  the  service  or  to  deliver  the  article  for  which  the 
advance  is  given ;  a  man  who,  by  falsely  pretending  to  have 
performed  work  for  which  he  was  hired,  obtains  pay  to  which 
he  is  not  entitled. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  deception.  In  all,  the  deceiver's 
object  is  fraudulent.  He  intends  in  all  these  cases  to  acquire 
or  retain  wrongftd  possession  of  that  to  which  some  other 
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person  has  a  better  claim,  and  which  that  other  person  is 
entitled  to  recover  hj  law.  In  all  these  cases,  theieforey  the 
object  has  been  wrongfal  gain,  attended  with  wrongful  loss. 
In  all,  therefore,  there  has,  according  to  our  definition,  been 
cheating.  We  cannot  see  whj  such  acts  as  these  shonld  be 
treated  as  mere  civil  injuries, — ^whj  thej  should  be  classed 
with  the  mere  non-payment  of  a  debt,  and  the  mere  non- 
performance of  a  contract.  They  are  infractions  of  a  legal 
right  effected  by  deliberate  dishonesty.  They  are  more  per- 
nicious than  most  of  the  acts  which  will  be  punishable  under 
our  code.  They  indicate  more  depravity,  more  want  of  prin- 
ciple, more  want  of  shame  than  most  of  the  acts  which  wiD 
be  pimishable  under  our  code.  We  punish  the  man  who 
gives  another  an  angry  push.  We  punish  the  man  who  locks 
another  up  for  a  morning.  We  punish  the  man  who  makes 
a  sarcastic  epigram  on  another.  We  punish  the  man  who 
merely  threatens  another  with  outrage.  And  surely  the  man 
who,  by  premeditated  deceit,  enriches  himself  to  tiie  wrong- 
ful loss,  perhaps  to  the  utter  ruin,  of  another  is  not  k^s 
deserving  of  punishment. 

That  some  deceptions  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  punished  is 
admitted.  But  almost  every  argument  which  can  be  urged 
for  punishing  any  is  au  argument  for  punishing  all.  The 
line  between  wilful  fiuudulent  deception  and  good  &ith  is  a 
plain  line.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  applying  it,  that  dif- 
ficulty will  arise,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  line,  but  from 
the  want  of  evidence  in  particular  cases.  But  we  are  unable 
to  find  any  reason  for  distinguishing  one  sort  of  fraudulent 
deception  from  another  sort.  The  French  courts  apply  a  test 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  \ery  objectionable.  They  have 
decided  that  it  is  not  escroqueric  to  cheat  by  fSalse  promises, 
or  by  exciting  chimerical  hopes,  tmless  the  sufferer  had  reasons 
of  weight  for  believing  that  the  promises  were  sincere,  and 
the  hopes  well  grounded.*  This  rule  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
license  for  deception  granted  to  cunning  against  simplicity. 
A  weak  and  credulous  person  is  more  easily  imposed  on  than 
a  judicious  and  discerning  person.  And  just  so  an  infant  is 
poisoned  with  a  dose  of  laudanum  which  would  hardly  put  a 
grown  person  to  sleep;  yet  the  poisoner  is  a  murderer:  a 
pregnant  woman  is  grievously  hurt  by  a  blow  which  would 
make  no  impression  on  a  boxer;  yet  the  person  who  gives 
such  a  blow  is  punished  with  exemplary  severity.  The  law 
in  such  cases  inquires  only  whether  the  harm  has  been 
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Yolimtarily  caused  or  no.  And  why  should  the  violation  by 
deceit  of  the  right  of  property  be  treated  differently?  The 
deceiver  proportions  his  artifices  to  the  mental  strength  of 
those  whom  he  has  to  deal  with,  just  as  the  poisoner  propor- 
tions his  drugs  to  their  bodily  strength ;  and  we  see  no  more 
reason  for  exempting  the  deceiver  from  punishment,  because 
he  has  effected  his  purpose  by  a  gross  fiction  which  cotdd 
have  duped  only  a  weak  person,  than  for  exempting  the 
poisoner  from  punishment  because  he  has  effected  his  pur- 
pose with  a  few  drops  of  laudanxun,  which  could  have  been 
fatal  only  to  a  young  child. 

Some  persons  may  be  startled  at  our  proposing  to  pimish 
as  a  cheat  every  man  who  obtains  a  loan  by  making  promises 
of  payment  which  lie  does  not  mean  to  keep.  But  let  it  be 
considered  that  a  debtor,  though  he  may  have  contracted  his 
debts  honestly,  though  it  may  be  from  absolute  inability  that 
he  does  not  pay  them,  though  his  misfortunes  may  be  the 
effect  of  no  want  of  industry  or  caution  on  his  part,  is  now 
actually  liable  to  imprisonment.  Surely  it  is  unreasonable  to 
detain  in  prison  the  man  who,  by  mere  misfortune,  has  in- 
voluntarily violated  the  rights  of  property,  and  to  leave  xm- 
punished  the  man  who  has  voluntarily,  and  by  wilful  deceit, 
attacked  those  rights,  if  only  he  is  lucky  enough  to  have 
money  to  satisfy  the  demands  on  him. 

For  example  :  A.  and  B.  both  borrow  money  from  Z.  A. 
obtains  it  by  boasting  falsely  of  his  great  means,  of  the  large 
remittances  which  he  looks  for  from  England,  of  his  expecta- 
tions from  rich  relations,  of  the  promises  of  preferment  which 
he  has  received  from  the  Grovemment.  Having  obtained  it, 
he  secretly  embarks  on  board  of  a  ship,  intending  to  abscond 
without  repaying  what  he  has  borrowed,  B.,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  obtained  a  loan  without  the  smallest  misrepre- 
sentation, and  fully  purposes  to  repay  it.  The  failure  of  an 
agency  house  in  which  all  his  funds  were  placed  renders  it 
impossible  for  him  to  meet  his  engagements.  Can  it  be 
doubted  which  of  these  two  debtors  ought  rather  to  be  sent 
to  prison?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  A.  is  a  proper  subject  of 
punishment,  and  that  B.  is  not  so  ?  Yet  at  present  A.,  if  he 
is  arrested  before  the  ship  sails,  and  lays  down  the  money, 
enjoys  entire  impuniiy,  while  B.  may  pass  years  in  a  gaol. 
It  would  be  improper  for  us  here  to  discuss  at  length  the 
question  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  But  it  seems  clear  that 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  proper  that  a  debtor,  as  such,  should 
be  imprifloned,  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
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the  time  at  which  it  is  oommitted.  Trespass  of  this  sort  has, 
for  obvious  reasons,  always  been  considered  as  a  more  serious 
offence  when  committed  bj  night  than  when  committed  by 
day.  Thus  we  have  fonr  aggravated  forms  of  that  sort  of 
criminal  trespass  which  we  designate  as  house-trespass,  lurk- 
ing house-trespass,  house-breaking,  lurking  house-trespass  by 
night,  and  house-breaking  by  night. 

These  are  aggravations  arising  from  the  v^y  in  which  the 
criminal  trespass  is  committed.  But  crimimd  trespass  may 
also  be  aggravated  by  the  end  for  which  it  is  committed.  It 
may  be  committed  for  a  frt)lic.  It  may  be  committed  in  order 
to  a  murder.  It  may  also  often  happen  that  a  criminal  tres- 
pass which  is  venial,  as  respects  the  mode,  may  be  of  the 
greatest  enormity  as  respects  the  end ;  and  that  a  criminal 
trespass  committed  in  the  most  reprehensible  mode,  may  be 
committed  for  an  end  of  no  great  atrocity.  Thus  A.  may 
commit  house-breaking  by  night  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
some  idle  trick  on  the  inmates  of  a  dwelling.  B.  may  commit 
simple  criminal  trespass  by  merely  entering  another's  field 
for  the  purpose  of  murder  or  gang-robbery.  Here  A.  commits 
trespass  in  the  worst  ¥^y.  B.  commits  trespass  with  the 
worst  object.  In  our  provisions  we  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine the  aggravating  circumstances  in  such  a  way  that  each 
may  have  its  due  effect  in  settling  the  pimishment. 


Note  (O). 

on  the  ghapteb  of  the  illegal  puesuit  of  leoal  bights. 

This  chapter  is  intended  to  prevent  the  enforcing  of  just 
claims  by  means  which  are  so  liable  to  be  abused  that,  even 
when  used  for  an  honest  end,  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Acreditor,  for  example,  who  has  repeatedly  in  vain  urged  his 
debtor  to  pay  him,  finds  that  he  has  no  chance  of  recovering 
his  money  without  a  troublesome  and  expensive  lawsuit.  He 
accordingly  seizes  on  property  belonging  to  the  debtor,  sells 
it,  keeps  only  just  as  much  as  will  satisfy  the  debt,  and  sends 
back  the  surplus  to  the  debtor.  This  act  is  distinguished 
from  theft  by  one  of  the  broadest  lines  of  demarcation  which 
can  be  found  in  the  code.   It  is  not  a  fraudulent  act.   It  is 
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itttended  to  correct  a  wrongfol  dirtribution  of  propertj,  to  do 
what  the  eonrto  of  law,  if  reconrse  were  had  to  them,  would 
order  to  be  done*  Public  feeling  would  be  shocked  if  such  a 
creditor  were  called  bj  the  ignominious  name  of  a  tliie£. 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  be 
mofit  dangerous  to  allow  men  to  pronounce  judgment^  how- 
ever honestly,  in  their  own  favour,  and  to  proceed  to  takepro- 
perty  in  execution  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  that  judgment. 
A  siKK'ific  thing,  indeed,  which  a  man  has  a  right  to  possess, 
it  is  no  offence  in  him  to  take  wherever  he  finds  it.  He  maj 
commit  other  offences  in  order  to  take  it.  But  the  mere  taking 
is  no  crime  at  all.  If  Z.  has  borrowed  A.'s  horse,  and  illegally 
reftisos  to  return  it,  it  is  no  offence  at  all  in  A.  to  take  the 
horse  if  he  sees  it  feeding  by  the  roadside.  If  A.  enters  Z.'s 
stable  in  order  to  take  it,  he  may  commit  house-trespass,  but 
he  commits  no  thefb.  If  A.  knocks  Z.  down  in  order  to  take 
it,  ho  may  be  guilty  of  assault,  or  of  voluntarily  causing  bodily 
hurt,  but  he  commits  no  robbery.  This  license,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  must  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  specific  things  are 
taken.  In  such  cases  the  chance  of  abuse  is  very  small.  But 
vwhero  one  thing  is  due,  and  another  is  taken,  where  a  man 
seizes  on  another's  furniture  in  satis&ction  of  a  promissory 
jioto,  or  drives  away  another's  cattle  by  way  of  paying  hiTngeU 
for  a  suit  of  clothes,  the  case  is  very  different.  Honest  men 
so  ollt'u  think  tliemselves  entitled  to  more  than  a  court  of  jus- 
tice would  award  to  them,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  say,  in 
oasos  in  which  the  taker  really  has  a  plausible  claim,  and  in 
whioh  the  value  of  what  has  been  taken  is  not  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  what  is  claimed,  that  the  taker  has 
acttnl  dislionestly.  lu  such  cases,  therefore,  we  think  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  provide  a  punishment  for  the  illegal  pur- 
suit of  lojjal  rights.  We  observe  that  the  French  courts  have 
decided  that  the  taking  of  property  by  a  creditor  in  good  fiuth, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  himself,  is  not  theft ;  and  this  deci- 
sion seems  to  us,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  well  grounded.  But 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  such  an  act  is  punishable  under 
any  clause  of  the  French  code ;  and  this  we  consider  as  a 
serious  omission. 
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Note  (P). 

ON  THE  CHAPTE&  OF  THE   CfilMINAL  BEEACH  OF  CONTSAOTS 

OF  SEEYICE. 

We  agree  with  the  great  body  of  jurists  in  thinking  that  in 
general  a  mere  breach  of  contract  ought  not  to  be  an  offence, 
but  only  to  be  the  subject  of  a  civil  action. 

To  this  general  rule  there  are,  however,  some  exceptions. 
Some  breaches  of  contract  are  very  likely  to  cause  evil  such 
as  no  damages  or  only  very  high  damages  can  repair,  and  are 
also  very  likely  to  be  committed  by  persons  from  whom  it  is 
exceedingly  improbable  that  any  damages  can  be  obtained* 
Such  breaches  of  contract  are,  we  conceive,  proper  subjects 
for  penal  legislation. 

In  England  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  provide  a  punish- 
ment for  a  stage-coachman  who  should,  however  maliciously  or 
dishonestly,  drive  on,  leaving  behind  a  passenger  whom  he  is 
bound  to  carry.  The  evil  inflicted  is  seldom  very  serious.  The 
country  is  everywhere  well  inhabited.  The  roads  are  secure. 
The  means  of  conveyance  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  damages 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  any  inconvenience  or  expense 
which  may  have  been  suffered  can  easily  be  recovered  from  the 
coach  proprietors.  But  the  mode  of  performing  journeys  and 
the  state  of  society  in  this  country  are  widely  different.  It  is 
often  necessary  for  travellers  of  the  upper  classes,  even  for 
English  ladies,  ignorant  perhaps  of  the  native  languages,  and 
with  young  children  at  their  breasts,  to  perform  journeys  of 
many  miles  over  uninhabited  wastes,  and  through  jungles  in 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  linger  for  a  moment,  in  palanquins 
borne  by  persons  of  the  lowest  class.  If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
these  persons  should,  in  a  solitary  place,  set  down  the  palan- 
quin and  run  away,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  distress- 
ing situation  than  that  in  which  their  employer  would  be  lefk. 
None  but  very  high  damages  would  be  any  reparation  for  such 
a  wrong.  But  the  class  of  people  by  whom  alone  such  a 
wrong  is  at  all  likely  to  be  committed  can  pay  no  damages. 
The  whole  property  of  all  the  delinquents  would  probably  not 
cover  the  expense  of  prosecuting  them  civilly.  It  therefore 
appears  tons  that  breaches  of  contract  of  this  description  maj^ 
with  strict  propriety,  be  treated  as  crimes. 
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The  law  which  we  have  framed  on  this  subject  applies,  it 
will  be  perceived,  only  to  cases  in  which  the  contract  with  the 
bearers  is  lawful.  The  traveller,  therefore,  who  resorts  to  the 
highly  culpable,  though  we  fear  too  common,  practice  of  un- 
lawfully compelling  persons  against  their  will  to  carry  his 
palanquin  or  his  baggage  will  not  be  protected  by  it.  If  they 
quit  him,  it  is  what  they  have  a  legal  right  to  do,  nor  will 
tiiey  be  punishable,  whatever  may  be  the  conqequence  of  their 
desertion. 

Another  species  of  contract  which  ought,  we  conoeive,  to 
be  guarded  by  a  penal  sanction  is  that  by  which  seamen  are 
bound  to  their  employers.  The  insubordination  of  seamen 
during  a  voyage  often  produces  fatal  consequences.  Their 
desertion  in  port  may  cause  evils  such  as  very  large  damages 
only  could  repair.  But  they  are  utterly  unable  to  pay  any 
damages  for  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  sue.  If  a  ship 
in  the  Hooghly,  at  a  critical  time  of  the  year,  is  compelled 
hj  the  desertion  of  some  of  the  crew  to  put  off  its  voyage  for 
a  fortnight,  it  would  be  mere  mockery  to  tell  the  owners 
that  they  may  sue  the  runaways  for  damages  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

We  also  think  that  persons  who  contract  to  take  care  of 
in&uts  of  the  sick  and  of  the  helpless  lay  themselves  under  an 
obligation  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  may  with  propriety  be 
punished  if  they  omit  to  discharge  their  duty.  The  miseiy 
and  distress  which  their  neglect  may  cause  is  such  as  the 
largest  pecuniary  payment  would  not  repair.  They  generally 
come  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  and  would  be  xmable  to  pay 
any  thing.  We  therefore  propose  to  add  to  this  class  of  con- 
tracts the  sanction  of  the  penal  law. 

Here  we  are  inclined  to  stop.  We  have  indeed  been  urged 
to  go  further,  and  to  punish  as  a  criminal  every  menial  ser- 
vant who,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  is 
hired,  quits  his  employer.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  market  for  that  description  of 
labour  in  India,  good  masters  are  in  much  danger  of  being 
Toluntarily  deserted  by  their  menial  servants,  or  that  the  loss 
or  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  sudden  departure  of  a  cook, 
a  groom,  a  hurkaru  or  a  khidmutgar,  would  often  be  of  a  very 
serious  description.  We  are  greatly  apprehensive  that  by 
inalring  these  petty  breaches  of  contiucts  offences,  we  should 
give  no  protection  to  good  masters,  but  means  of  oppresskm 
to  bad  ones. 
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Note  (Q). 

on  thl:  chapt£b  of  offences  selating  to  xaebiaas. 

As  iilis  TB  a  part  of  the  law  in  which  the  English  inhabitants 
India  are  peculiarly  interested,  and  which  we  have  framed 
on  principles  widely  different  from  those  in  which  the  "Rngliflh 
law  on  the  same  subject  is  framed,  we  think  it  necessary  to 
offer  some  explanations. 

The  act  which  in  the  English  law  is  designated  as  bigamy 
is  always  an  immoral  act.  But  it  may  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  crimes  that  can  be  committed.  It  may  be  attended 
with  circumstances  which  may  excuse  though  they  cannot 
justify  it. 

The  married  man  who,  by  passing  himself  off  as  unmarried, 
induces  a  modest  woman  to  become,  as  she  thinks,  his  wife, 
but  in  reality  his  concubine,  and  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
issue,  is  guilty  of  one  of  the  most  cruel  frauds  that  can  be 
conceived^  Such  a  man  we  would  punish  with  exemplary 
severity. 

But  suppose  that  a  person  arrives  from  England,  and  pays 
attentions  to  one  of  his  countrywomen  at  Calcutta.  She  re- 
frises  to  listen  to  him  on  any  other  terms  than  those  of  mar- 
riage. He  candidly  owns  that  he  is  already  married.  She 
still  presses  him  to  go  through  the  ceremony  with  her.  She 
represents  to  him  that  if  they  live  together  without  being 
married  she  shall  be  an  outcast  from  society,  that  nobody  in 
India  knows  that  he  has  a  wife,  that  he  may  very  likely  never 
&11  in  with  his  wife  again,  and  that  she  is  ready  to  take  the 
risk.  The  lover  accordingly  agrees  to  go  through  the  forms 
of  marriage. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  there  is  an  immense  difference 
between  these  two  cases.  Indeed,  in  the  second  case  the  man 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  injured  any  individual  in  such  a 
manner  as  calls  for  legal  punishment.  For  what  individual 
has  he  injured?  His  second  wifeP  He  has  acted  by  her 
consent,  and  at  her  solicitation.  His  first  wife  ?  He  has  cer- 
tainly been  unfEuthful  to  his  first  wife.  But  we  have  no 
punishment  for  mere  conjugal  infidelity.  He  will  often  have 
iiguxed  his  first  wife  no  more  than  he  would  have  done  by 
keeping  a  mistress,  calling  that  mistress  by  his  own  name, 
intaodoeing  her  into  every  society  as  his  wife>  and  -^gt^ooa^o^ 
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for  her  the  consideration  of  a  wife  &om  all  his  acqaaintanoe. 
The  legal  rights  of  the  first  wife  and  of  her  children  remain 
unaltered.  She  is  the  wife;  the  second  is  the  concohine. 
Bat  suppose  that  the  first  wife  has  herself  left  her  husband, 
and  is  living  in  adultery  with  another  man.  No  indiridnal 
can  then  be  said  to  be  injured  by  this  second  inyalid  marriage. 
The  only  party  injured  is  society,  which  has  undoubtedly  a 
deep  interest  in  the  sacredness  of  the  matrimonial  contracty 
and  which  may  therefore  be  justified  in  punishing  those  who 
go  through  the  forms  of  that  contract  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing on  the  public. 

The  law  of  England  on  the  subject  of  bigamy  app?ar8  to  us 
to  be  in  some  cases  too  severe,  and  in  others  too  lenient.  It 
seems  to  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  law  of  perjury.  The 
English  law  on  these  two  subjects  has  been  framed  less  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  people  firom  injuring  each  other, 
than  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  profanation  of  a  reli- 
gious ceremony.  It  therefore  makes  no  distinction  between 
perjury  which  is  intended  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  innocent, 
and  peijury  which  is  intended  to  save  the  innocent ;  between 
bigamy  which  produces  the  most  frightful  suffering  to  indi- 
viduals, and  bigamy  which  produces  no  suffering  to  individuals 
at  all.  We  have  proceeded  on  a  different  principle.  While 
we  admit  that  the  profanation  of  a  ceremony  so  important  to 
society  as  that  of  marriage  is  a  great  evil,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  evil  immensely  aggravated  when  the  profanation  is  made 
the  means  of  tricking  an  innocent  woman  into  the  most 
miserable  of  all  situations.  We  have  therefore  proposed  that 
a  man  who  deceives  a  woman  into  believing  herself  his  lawful 
wife  when  he  knows  that  she  is  not  so,  and  induces  her,  under 
that  persuasion,  to  cohabit  with  him,  should  be  punished  with 
great  severity. 

There  are  reasons  similar,  but  not  exactly  the  same,  for 
punishing  a  woman  who  deceives  a  man  into  contracting  with 
her  a  marriage  which  she  knows  to  be  invalid.  For  this 
offence  we  propose  a  punishment  which,  for  reasons  too  ob- 
vious to  require  explanation,  is  much  less  severe  than  that 
which  we  have  provided  for  a  similar  deception  practised  by 
a  man  on  a  woman. 

We  also  propose  to  punish  every  person  who,  with  what  we 
have  defined  as  a  fraudulent  intention,  goes  through  the 
forms  of  a  marriage  which  he  knows  to  be  invalid. 

We  do  not  at  present  propose  any  law  for  punishing  a  per- 
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son  whOy  without  practising  any  deception,  or  intending  any 
fraud,  goes  through  the  forms  of  a  marriage  which  he  Imows 
to  be  invalid.  The  difficulty  of  framing  such  a  law  in  this 
country  is  great.  To  make  all  classes  subject  to  one  law 
would,  evidently,  be  impossible.  If  the  law  be  made  depen- 
dent on  the  race,  birthplace  or  religion  of  the  offender,  endless 
perplexity  would  arise.  Eaces  are  mixed ;  religion  may  be 
changed  or  dissembled.  An  East  Indian,  half  English,  half 
Asiatic  by  blood,  may  call  himself  a  Mahomedan  or  a  Hindoo ; 
and  there  exists  no  test  by  which  he  can  be  convicted  of  de- 
ception. We  by  no  means  intend  to  express  an  opinion  that 
these  difficulties  may  not  be  got  over.  But  we  are  satisfied 
that  this  part  of  the  penal  law  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection 
till  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce  has  been  thoroughlyrevised. 

We  leave  it  to  his  Lordship  in  Council  to  consider  whether, 
during  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  necessary 
inquiry  can  be  made,  it  might  not  be,  on  the  whole,  better  to 
retain  the  existing  law  applicable  to  Christians  in  India, 
objectionable  as  that  law  is,  than  to  allow  absolute  impunity 
to  bigamy. 

We  considered  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  provide  a 
punishment  for  adultery,  and  in  order  to  enable  ourselves  to 
come  to  a  right  conclusion  on  the  subject,  we  collected  facts 
and  opinions  frx>m  all  the  three  presidencies.  The  opinions 
differ  widely.  But  as  to  the  facts,  there  is  a  remarkable 
agreement. 

The  following  positions  we  consider  as  fully  established; 
first,  that  the  existing  laws  for  the  punishment  of  adultery  are 
altogether  inefficacious  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  injured 
husbands  of  the  higher  classes  from  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands ;  secondly,  that  scarcely  any  native  of  the  higher 
classes  ever  has  recourse  to  the  courts  of  law  in  a  case  of 
adultery  for  redress  against  either  his  wife  or  her  gallant ; 
thirdly,  that  the  husbands  who  have  recourse  in  cases  of 
adultery  to  the  courts  of  law  are  generally  poor  men  whose 
wives  have  run  away ;  that  these  husbands  seldom  have  any 
delicate  feelings  about  the  intrigue,  but  think  themselves  in- 
jured by  the  elopement ;  that  they  consider  their  wives  as 
useful  members  of  their  small  households ;  that  they  generally 
complain,  not  of  the  wound  given  to  their  affections,  not  of  the 
stain  on  their  honour,  but  of  the  loss  of  a  menial  whom  they 
cannot  easily  replace,  and  that,  generally,  their  principal  ob- 
ject is  that  the  woman  may  be  sent  back.  The  fiction  by 
which  seduction  is  made  the  subject  of  an  action  in  the 
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English  Courts  is,  it  seems,  the  real  gist  of  most  proceedings 
for  adultery  in  the  MofossiL  The  essence  of  the  injiirjr  is 
considered  by  the  sufferer  as  lying  in  the  '^per  qood  servitlum 
amisit."  Where  the  complainant  does  not  ask  to  have  his 
wife  again,  he  generally  demands  to  be  reimbursed  for  the 
expenses  of  his  marriage. 

These  things  being  established,  it  seems  to  ns  that  no  ad- 
Tantage  is  to  be  expected  from  providing  a  pnnishment  for 
adultery.  The  population  seems  to  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— ^those  whom  neither  the  existing  punishment,  nor  any  pun- 
ishment which  we  should  feel  ourselves  justified  in  proposing, 
will  satisfy,  and  those  who  consider  the  injury  produced  hj 
adxdtery  as  one  for  which  a  pecuniary  compensation  will  suf- 
ficiently atone.  Those  whose  feelings  of  honour  are  painfully 
affected  by  the  infidelity  of  their  wives  will  not  apply  to  the 
tribunals  at  all.  Those  whose  feelings  are  less  delicate  will  be 
satisfied  by  a  payment  of  money.  Under  such  circumstances, 
we  think  it  best  to  treat  adultery  merely  as  a  civil  injury. 

Some  who  admit  that  the  penal  law  now  existing  on  this 
subject  is  in  practice  of  little  or  no  use,  yet  think  that  the 
code  ought  to  contain  a  provision  against  adultery.  They  think 
that  such  a  provision,  tibough  inefficacious  for  the  repressing 
of  vice,  would  be  creditable  to  the  Indian  Gk)vemment,  and 
that,  by  omitting  such  a  provision,  we  should  give  a  sanction 
to  immorality.  They  say,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  the 
higher  class  of  natives  consider  the  existing  penal  law  on  the 
subject  as  far  too  lenient,  and  are  unable  to  imderstand  on 
what  principle  adultery  is  treated  with  more  tenderness  than 
forgery  or  perjury. 

These  arguments  have  not  satisfied  us  that  adultery  ought 
to  be  made  punishable  by  law.  We  cannot  admit  that  a  penal 
code  is  by  any  means  to  be  considered  as  a  body  of  ethics, 
that  the  legislature  ought  to  punish  acts  merely  because  those 
acts  are  immoral,  or  that,  because  an  act  is  not  punished  at 
all,  it  follows  that  the  legislature  considers  that  act  as  inno- 
cent. Many  things  which  are  not  punishable  are  morally 
worse  than  many  things  which  are  punishable.  The  man  who 
treats  a  generous  benefactor  with  gross  ingratitude  and  inso^ 
lence  deserves  more  severe  reprehension  than  the  man  who 
aims  a  blow  in  a  passion,  or  breaks  a  window  in  a  frolic.  Tet 
we  have  punishments  for  assault  and  mischief,  and  none  for 
ingratitude.  The  rich  man  who  refuses  a  mouthful  of  rice  to 
save  a  fellow-creature  from  death  may  be  a  fiir  worse  man 
than  the  starving  wretch  who  snatches  and  devours  the  rice. 
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Yet  we  pmusk  the  latter  for  theft,  and  we  do  not  punish  the 
former  for  hard^heartedness. 

That  some  classes  of  the  natives  of  India  disapprove  of  the 
lenity  with  which  adultery  is  now  punished  we  fully  believe, 
but  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  strong  argument  against  punish- 
ing adultery  at  all.  There  are  only  two  courses  which,  in  our 
opinion,  can  properly  be  followed  with  respect  to  this  and 
other  great  immoralities.  They  ought  to  be  punished  very 
severely,  or  they  ought  not  to  be  punished  at  all.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  left  altogether  unpunished  does  not 
prove  that  the  legislature  does  not  regard  them  with  disap- 
probation. But  when  they  are  made  punishable,  the  degree  of 
severity  of  the  punishment  will  always  be  considered  as  indi- 
cating the  degree  of  disapprobation  with  which  the  legislature 
regards  them.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  natives  woxdd  be 
far  less  shocked  by  the  total  silence  of  the  penal  law  touching 
adultery  than  by  seeing  an  adulterer  sent  to  prison  for  a  few 
months  while  a  coiner  is  imprisoned  for  fourteen  years. 

An  example  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  We  have  deter- 
mined not  to  make  it  penal  in  a  wealthy  man  to  let  a  fellow- 
creature,  whose  life  he  could  save  by  disbursing  a  few  pice, 
die  at  his  feet  of  hunger.  No  rational  person,  we  are  con- 
vinced, will  suppose,  because  we  have  framed  the  law  thus, 
that  we  do  not  hold  such  inhumanity  in  detestation.  But  if 
we  had  proposed  to^  punish  such  inhumanity  with  a  fine  not 
exceeding  fifty  rupees,  we  should  have  offered  a  gross  outrage 
to  the  feelings  of  mankind.  That  we  do  not  think  a  certain 
act  a  proper  subject  for  penal  legislation,  does  not  prove  that 
we  do  not  think  that  act  a  great  crime.  But  that,  thinking  it 
a  proper  subject  for  penal  legislation,  we  propose  to  visit  it 
with  a  slight  penalty,  does  seem  to  indicate  that  we  do  not 
think  it  a  great  crime. 

Nobody  proposes  that  adultery  should  be  punished  with  a 
severity  at  all  proportioned  to  titie  misery  which  it  produces 
in  cases  where  there  is  strong  affection  and  a  quick  sensibility 
to  £Eunily  honour.  We  apprehend  that  among  the  higher 
classes  in  this  coimtry  nothing  short  of  death  would  be  con- 
sidered as  an  expiation  for  such  a  wrong.  In  such  a  state  of 
society  we  think  it  far  better  that  the  law  should  inflict  no 
punishment  than  that  it  shoxdd  inflict  a  punishment  which 
would  be  regarded  as  absurdly  and  immorally  lenient. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  which  we  cannot  wholly 
leave  out  of  sight.  Though  we  well  know  that  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  human  race  are  closely  connected  with  the 
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cliastity  of  women  and  the  sacredness  of  thenapidal  contract, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the 
state  of  society  in  this  countrywhich  may  well  lead  a  humane 
man  to  pause  before  he  determines  to  punish  the  infidelity  of 
wives.  The  condition  of  the  women  of  this  country  is,  un- 
happily, very  different  from  that  of  the  women  of  England 
and  Prance.  They  are  married  while  still  children.  They  are 
ofben  neglected  for  other  wives  while  still  young.  They  share 
the  attentions  of  a  husband  with  several  rivals.  To  make 
laws  for  punishing  the  inconstancy  of  the  wife,  while  the  law 
admits  the  privilege  of  the  husband  to  fill  his  zenana  with 
women,,  is  a  course  which  we  are  most  reluctant  to  adopt. 
We  are  not  so  visionary  as  to  think  of  attacking,  by  law,  an 
evU  so  deeply-rooted  in  the  manners  of  the  people  of  this 
country  as  polygamy.  We  leave  it  to  the  slow,  but  we  trust 
the  certain,  operation  of  education  and  of  time.  But  while  it 
exists,  while  it  continues  to  produce  its  never-failing  effects  on 
the  happiness  and  respectability  of  women,  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  throw  into  a  scale,  abeady  too  much  depressed,  the 
additional  weight  of  the  penal  law.  We  have  given  the  reasons 
which  lead  us  to  believe  that  any  enactment  on  this  subject 
would  be  nugatory.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  not 
nugatory  it  would  be  oppressive.  It  would  strengthen  hands 
already  too  strong.  It  would  weaken  a  class  abeady  too  weak. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  guard  the  matrimonial  contract  by 
penal  sanctions  when  that  contract  becomes  just,  reasonable 
and  mutually  beneficial. 


Note  (E). 

on  the  chaptee  op  depamation. 

The  essence  of  the  offence  of  defamation  consists  in  its 
tendency  to  cause  that  description  of  pain  which  is  felt  by  a 
person  who  knows  himself  to  be  the  object  of  the  unfavourable 
sentiments  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  those  inconveniences 
to  which  a  person  who  is  the  object  of  such  un&vouraUe 
sentiments  is  exposed. 

According  to  the  ^  '  '    '  *     of  TanalMyf 

the  essence  of  t 
to  provoke  bi 
not,  in  prad 
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sequences  to  which  it  would  legitimately  lead,  it  has  not  &iled 
to  produce  considerable  inconvenience. 

It  appears  to  ns  evident  that  between  the  offence  of  defiEuning 
and  the  offence  of  provoking  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  there 
is  a  distinction  as  broad  as  that  which  separates  thc^  and 
murder.  DefEunatoiy  imputations  of  the  worst  kind  may 
have  no  tendency  to  cause  acts  of  violence.  Words  which 
convey  no  discreditable  imputation  whatever  may  have  that 
tendency  in  the  highest  degree.  Even  in  cases  where  de&ma- 
tion  has  a  tendency  to  cause  acts  of  violence,  the  heinousness 
of  the  de&mation,  considered  as  defiunation,  is  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  its  tendency  to  cause  such  acts ;  nay,  circum- 
stances which  are  great  aggravations  of  the  offence,  considered 
as  defSamation,  may  be  great  mitigations  of  the  same  offence, 
considered  as  a  provocation  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  A 
scurrilous  satire  against  a  friendless  woman,  published  by  a 
person  who  carefully  conceals  his  name,  would  be  defismiation 
in  one  of  its  most  odious  forms.  But  it  would  be  only  by  a 
legal  fiction  that  the  satirist  could  be  said  to  provoke  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  an  imputation  on  the 
courage  of  an  officer  contained  in  a  private  letter,  meant  to 
be  seen  only  by  that  officer  and  two  or  three  other  persons, 
might,  considered  as  de&mation,  be  a  very  venial  offence. 
But  such  an  imputation  would  have  an  obvious  tendency  to 
cause  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace. 

On  these  grounds  we  have  determined  to  propose  that  de- 
famation shall  be  made  an  offence,  without  any  reference  to 
its  tendency  to  cause  acts  of  illegal  violence. 

We  considered  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  different  modes  in  which  defamatory 
imputations  may  be  conveyed ;  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make  any  such  distinction. 

By  the  English  law,  defamation  is  a  crime  only  when  it  is 
committed  by  writing,  printing,  engraving  or  some  similar 
process.  Spoken  words  reflecting  on  private  character,  how- 
ever atrocious  may  be  the  imputations  which  those  worda 
convey,  however  numerous  may  be  the  assembly  before  which 
such  words  are  uttered,  furnish  ground  only  for  a  civil  action. 
Herein  the  English  law  is  scarcely  consistent  with  itself.  For 
if  defSEunation  be  punished  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  cause 
breach  of  the  peace,  spoken  de&mation  ought  to  be  punished 
even  more  severely  than  written  de&mation,  as  having  that 
tendency  in  a  higher  degree.  A  person  who  reads  in  a  pam- 
phlet a  calumnious  reflection  on  himself,  or  on  some  one  for 
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whom  he  is  interested,  is  less  likelj  to  take  a  Tiolent  leraige 
than  a  person  who  hears  the  same  caTnimrioog  xeflectkm 
uttered.  Public  men  who  have,  by  long  habit,  beoome  callous 
to  slander  and  abuse  in  a  printed  form,  often  show  acute 
sensibility  to  imputations  thrown  on  them  to  their  fiuxs. 
Indeed,  defamatory  words,  spoken  in  the  presenceof  ihe  per- 
son who  is  the  object  of  them,  necessarily  have  more  of  tibe 
character  of  a  personal  affix>nt,  and  are,  therefore,  more  likely 
to  cause  breach  of  the  peace  than  any  printed  libeL 

The  distinction  which  the  English  criminal  law  makes 
between  written  and  spoken  defamation  is  generally  defended 
on  the  ground  that  written  defsunation  is  likely  to  be  more 
widely  spread  and  to  be  more  permanent  than  spoken  de£una- 
tion.  These  considerations  do  ^ot  appear  to  us  to  be  entitled 
to  much  weight.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily the  fact  that  written  de&mation  is  more  extensiyelv 
circulated  than  spoken  de&mation.  Written  defiunation  may 
be  contained  in  a  letter  intended  for  a  single  eye.  Spoken 
defamation  may  be  heard  by  an  assembly  of  many  thousands. 
It  seems  to  us  most  imreasonable  that  it  should  be  penal  to 
say,  in  a  priyate  letter,  that  a  man  is  dissipated,  and  not 
penal  to  stand  up  at  the  town-hall,  and  there,  before  the  whole 
society  of  Calcutta,  falsely  to  accuse  him  of  poisoning  lus 
father. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  fact  that  the 
harm  caused  by  defamation  is  proportioned  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  defamation  is  circulated.  Some  slanders, — and 
those  slanders  of  a  most  malignant  kind, — can  produce  harm 
only  while  confined  to  a  very  small  circle)  and  would  be  at 
once  refuted  if  they  were  published.  A  malignant  whisper 
addressed  to  a  single  hearer,  and  meant  to  go  no  further,  mar 
indicate  greater  depravity,  may  cause  more  intense  misery,  and 
may  deserve  more  severe  punishment  than  a  satire  which  has 
run  through  twenty  editions.  A  person,  for  example,  who, 
in  private  conversation,  should  infuse  into  the  mind  of  a 
husband  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  a  virtuous  wife,  might 
bo  a  defamer  of  a  far  worse  description  than  one  who  should 
insert  the  lady's  name  in  a  printed  lampoon. 

It  must  be  allowed  that,  in  general,  a  printed  story  is  likely 
to  live  longer  than  a  story  which  is  only  circulated  in  con- 
versation. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fSu*  easier  for  a 
calumniated  person  to  clear  his  character,  either  by  argument 
or  by  legal  proceedings,  from  a  charge  fixed  in  a  printed  form, 
than  fix>m  a  shifting  rumour,  which  nobody  repeats  exactly 
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as  he  heard  it.  In  general,  we  believe,  a  man  would  rather 
see  in  a  newspaper  a  story  discreditable  to  him  which  he  had 
the  means  of  refuting,  than  know  that  such  a  story,  though 
not  published,  was  current  in  society. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  so  far  fix)m  being  able  to  discover 
any  reason  for  exempting  any  mode  of  defamation  from  all 
punishment,  that  we  have  not  even  thought  it  right  to  provide 
different  degrees  of  punishment  for  different  modes  of  defama- 
tion. We  do  not  conceive  that  on  this  subject  any  general 
rule  can,  with  propriety,  be  laid  down.  We  have,  tiierefore, 
thought  it  best  to  leave  to  the  courts  the  business  of  appor- 
tioning punishment,  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
every  case. 

We  have  thought  it  necess^^,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  this  country,  to  lay  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 
courts  a  rule  which,  if  we  were  legislating  for  a  population 
among  whom  there  was  an  imiform  standard  of  morality  and 
honour,  might  appear  superfluous.  India  is  inhabited  by 
races  which  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  manners,  tastes, 
and  religious  opinions.  Practices  which  are  regarded  as  in- 
nocent by  one  large  portion  of  society,  excite  the  horror  of 
another  large  portion.  A  Hindoo  would  be  driven  to  despair 
if  he  knew  that  he  was  believed  by  persons  of  his  own  race  to 
have  done  something  which  a  Christian  or  a  Mussulman  would 
consider  as  indifferent  or  as  laudable.  Where  such  diversities 
of  opinion  exist,  that  part  of  the  law  which  is  intended  to 
prevent  pain  arising  fix)m  opinion  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  suit  those  diversities.  We  have,  therefore,  directed 
the  judge  not  to  decide  the  question  whether  an  imputation 
be  or  be  not  defamatory,  by  reference  to  any  particular 
standard,  however  correc<^  of  honour,  of  morality,  or  of  taste; 
but  to  extend  an  impartial  protection  to  opinions  which  he 
regards  as  erroneous,  and  to  feelings  with  which  he  has  na 
sympathy. 

There  are  nine  excepted  cases  (see  clauses  fit)m  470  to  478 
inclusive)  in  which  we  propose  to  tolerate  imputations  pre- 
judicial to  character. 

The  exception  which  stands  first  in  order  will  probably  be- 
thought by  many  persons  objectionable.  It  is  opposed  to  the- 
rules  of  the  English  criminal  law.  It  goes,  we  fear,  beyond, 
what  even  the  boldest  reformers  of  English  law  have  proposed. 
It  is  at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  the  French  code, 
and  with  the  sentiments  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
jurists.   It  is  at  variance  also  with  the  provisions  of  the  code 
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of  Louisiana.  It  is,  therefore,  with  some  diffidence  that  we 
yentore  to  lay  before  the  Goyemor-general  in  Council  the 
results  of  a  long  and  anxious  consideration  of  this  question* 

The  question  is,  whether  the  truth  of  an  imputation  pre- 
judicial to  character  should,  in  all  cases,  exempt  the  author 
of  that  imputation  from  punishment  as  a  defamer.  We  oon- 
ceiye  that  it  ought  to  exempt  him. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed,  eyen  by  those  who  dissent  from 
us  on  this  point,  that  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between 
true  and  fiilse  imputations,  as  respects  both  the  degree  of 
malignity  which  they  indicate,  and  the  degree  of  migfiliief 
which  they  produce.    The  accusing  a  man  of  what  he  has  not 
done  implies,  in  a  yast  majority  of  cases,  greater  deprayity 
than  the  accusing  him  of  what     has  done.    The  pain  which 
a  false  imputation  giyes  to  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  it 
is  clear,  uncompensated  eyiL    There  is  no  set-off  whateyer. 
The  pain  which  a  true  imputation  giyes  to  the  person  who  is 
the  object  of  it  is  in  itself  an  eyil,  and,  therefore,  ought  not 
to  be  wantonly  inflicted.    But  there  is  often  some  counter- 
balancing good.   A  true  imputation  may  produce  a  whole- 
some effect  on  the  person  who  has,  by  his  misconduct^  exposed 
himself  to  it.    It  may  deter  others  from  imitating  his  ex- 
ample.   It  may  set  them  on  their  guard  against  his  bad 
designs. 

Not  only  do  true  imputations  generally  produce  some  good 
to  counterbalance  the  eyil  caused  by  them,  but  in  many  cases 
this  counterbalancing  good  appears  to  us  greatly  to  pre- 
ponderate: Howeyer  skilfully  penal  laws  may  be  framed, 
howeyer  yigorously  they  may  be  carried  into  execution,  many 
bad  practices  will  always  be  out  of  reach  of  the  tribunals. 
The  state  of  society  would  be  deplorable  if  public  opinion  did 
not  repress  much  that  legislators  are  compelled  to  tolerate. 
The  wisest  legislators  haye  felt  this,  and  haye  assigned  it  as 
a  reason  for  not  yisiting  certain  acts  with  legal  punishment, 
that  those  acts  will  be  sufficiently  punished  by  general  dis- 
approbation. It  seems  inconsistent  and  unwise  to  rely  on 
the  public  opinion  in  certain  cases  as  a  yaluable  auxiliary  to 
the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  to  treat  the  expression  of  that 
opinion  in  those  yery  cases  as  a  crime. 

It  is  easy  to  put  cases  about  which  there  could  scarcely  be 
any  difference  of  opinion.  A  person  who  has  been  guilty  of 
gross  acts  of  swindling  at  the  Cape  comes  to  Calcutta,  and 
proposes  to  set  up  a  house  of  agency.  A  person  who  has 
been  forced  to  fly  from  England  on  account  of  his  in&mous 
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vices  repairs  to  India,  opens  a  school,  and  exerts  liiniself  to 
obtain  pupils.  A  captain  of  a  ship  induces  natives  to  emigrate, 
by  promising  to  convey  them  to  a  country  where  they  will 
have  large  wages  and  little  work.  He  takes  them  to  a 
foreign  colony,  where  they  are  treated  like  slaves,  and  returns 
to  India  to  hold  out  similar  temptations  to  others.  A  man 
introduces  a  common  prostitute  as  his  wife  into  the  society 
of  all  the  most  respectable  ladies  of  the  presidency.  A  person 
in  a  high  station  is  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  ruinous  play 
among  young  servants  of  the  Company.  In  all  these  cases, 
and  in  many  others  which  might  be  named,  we  conceive  that 
a  writer  who  publishes  the  truth  renders  a  great  service  to 
the  pubUc,  and  cannot,  without  a  violation  of  every  sound 
principle,  be  treated  as  a  criminal. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  cases  in  which  the  spreading 
of  true  reports,  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  an  individual, 
would  hurt  the  feelings  of  that  individual,  without  producing 
compensating  advantage  in  any  other  quarter.  The  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  that  a  man  keeps  a  mistress,  that  he  is 
too  much  addicted  to  wine,  that  he  is  penurious  in  his  house- 
keeping, that  he  is  slovenly  in  his  person ;  the  raking  up  of 
ridiculous  and  degrading  stories  about  the  youthful  indiscre- 
tions of  a  man  who  has  long  lived  irreproachably  as  a  husband 
and  a  father,  and  who  has  attained  some  post  which  requires 
gravity  and  even  sanctity  of  character,  can  seldom  or  never 
produce  any  good  to  the  public  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  pain  given  to  the  person  attacked,  and  to  those  who  are 
connected  with  him.  Yet  we  greatly  doubt  whether,  where 
the  imputations  are  true,  it  be  advisable  to  inflict  on  the  pro- 
pagators of  such  miserable  scandal  any  legal  punishment,  in 
addition  to  that  general  aversion  and  contempt  with  which 
their  calling  and  their  persons  are  everywhere  regarded.  Even 
in  such  cases,  the  question  whether  the  imputation  be  true 
or  fidse  is  not  an  unimportant  question.  Those  who  would 
not  allow  truth  to  be  in  such  cases  a  justification,  would 
admit  that  it  ought  generally  to  be  a  mitigating  circumstance. 
Indeed,  we  find  it  impossible  to  imagine  any  case  in  which 
we  shoxdd  punish  a  man  who  told  no  more  than  the  truth 
respecting  another,  as  severely  as  if  what  he  told  had  been 
a  lie  invented  to  blast  the  reputation  of  that  other. 

These  two  propositions,  then,  we  consider  as  established ; — 
first,  that  in  some  cases  of  prosecution  for  defiunation,  the 
truth  of  the  imputations  alleged  to  be  defiunatttrj  cs^^go^Xi;^ 
bea  jxurtifioation;  secxmdlyy— thafcinthe'v^s^Txud^^^ 
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cases,  if  not  in  all,  trath,  if  it  be  not  a  justification,  ought  to 
be  a  mitigation. 

From  these  two  propositions  a  third  proposition  neoesaaiilj 
follows : — ^that  in  all  cases  of  prosecution  for  defamation,  i£ 
the  defendant  avers  that  the  imputations  complaizied  of  as 
defamatory  are  true,  the  court  ought  to  go  into  the  question 
of  the  truth  of  those  imputations. 

This  ought  to  be  done,  not  only  in  justice  to  the  public  and 
to  the  defendant,  but  in  justice  to  the  innocent  complainant. 
Tt  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  one  of  the  most  importent  ends 
which  a  person  proposes  to  himself  in  prosecuting  a  slanderer 
is  the  refuting  of  the  slander.  He  generally  consideTS  the 
punishment  of  the  ofEiender  as  a  secondary  object ;  and,  when 
there  is  no  circumstance  of  peculiar  aggrayation  in  the  case, 
is  often  willing  to  stay  proceedings  after  obtaining  a  retrac- 
tation and  Apology.  To  dear  his  fame  is  his  first  object.  It 
is,  we  conceiye,  an  object  for  the  attaining  of  which  he  is 
entitied  to  the  assistance  of  the  law.  But  it  is  an  object  which 
cannot  be  attained  imless  the  courts  go  into  the  question  of 
truth. 

The  eflfect  of  a  rule  excluding  evidence  of  the  truth  is  to 
put  on  a  par  descriptions  of  persons  between  whom  it  is 
desirable  to  make  the  widest  distinction.  The  public-spirited 
man  who  warns  the  mercantile  community  against  a  notorious 
cheat,  or  advises  families  not  to  admit  into  their  intimacy  a 
practised  seducer  of  innocence,  is  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  slanderer  who  invents  the  most  infamous  falsehoods 
against  persons  of  the  purest  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  who  has,  without  the  slightest  reason,  been  held  up  to 
the  world  as  a  seducer  or  a  swindler,  is  placed  in  exactly  the 
same  situation  with  one  who  well  deserves  those  disgraceful 
names.  So  defective  is  the  investigation  that  it  leaves  a 
suspicion  lying  on  the  most  innocent,  and  no  more  than  a 
suspicion  lying  on  the  most  guilty. 

We  therefore  think  that  in  all  cases  of  prosecution  for  defii- 
mation,  the  courts  ought  to  allow  the  question  of  truth  to  be 
gone  into.  But  if  in  all  cases  the  coiirts  allow  the  question 
of  truth  to  be  gone  into,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  respectable 
person  will  venture  to  institute  a  prosecution  for  de&mation 
in  a  case  in  which  he  knows  that  the  truth  of  the  defamatory 
matter  is  likely  to  be  proved.  He  will  feel  that,  by  prose- 
cuting, he  should  injure  his  owa  character  far  more  deeply 
than  any  libeller  can  do.  However  disagreeable  it  may  be  to 
his  feelings  that  a  discreditable  story  concerning  him  should 
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be  repeated  in  society,  and  shoxdd  furnish  paragraplis  for 
the  newspapers,  it  must  be  much  more  disagreeable  that  such 
a  story  should  be  proTed  in  open  court  by  legal  evidence.  By 
prosecuting,  he  turns  what  was  at  most  a  strong  suspicion 
into  an  absolute  certainty.  While  he  forbears  to  prosecute, 
many  people  will  probably  disbelieve  the  scandalous  report ; 
many  will  doubt  about  its  truth.  The  mere  circumstance 
that  he  abstains  from  prosecuting  is  no  proof  of  guilt.  It  is 
notorious  that  slanders  are  often  passed  by  with  silent  contempt 
by  those  who  are  the  objects  of  tiiem.  Indeed,  in  a  counky 
where  the  press  is  frse^  a  man  whose  station  exposes  him  to 
remark  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  prosecute,  if  he 
should  institute  legal  proceedings  every  time  that  he  might  be 
calumniated. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  certain,  that  a  man  on  whose 
character  imputations  have  been  thrown,  which  can  be  proved 
to  be  true,  will,  if  he  possess  ordinary  prudence  and  ordinary 
sensibility,  abstain  from  having  recourse  to  a  court  of  law, 
which  will  fully  investigate  the  troth  of  those  imputations. 
By  having  recourse  to  a  court  of  law,  he  would  show  that  he 
belonged  to  a  class  of  persons  who  are  the  last  that  a  legis- 
lator would  wish  to  favour,  to  that  class  of  persons  in  whom 
the  sense  of  shame  is  weak^  and  the  malicious  passions  strong, 
and  who  are  content  to  incur  dishonour  for  the  chance  of 
obtaining  revenge. 

Being,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  in  all  cases  of  prosecution 
for  defiEunation,  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  imputations 
alleged  to  be  defamatory  ought  to  be  received,  and  being  of 
opinion  that  practically  there  is  no  difference  between  re- 
ceiving evidence  of  trulii  and  allowing  truth  to  be  a  justifica- 
tion, we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  provide,  expressly,  that 
truth  shall  always  be  a  justification.  By  framing  ihe  law 
thus,  we  have  not  in  the  smallest  degree  diminished  the  real 
security  of  private  character,  or  the  real  risk  of  detraction. 
We  have  merely  made  the  language  of  the  code  correspond 
with  its  virtual  operation. 

As  we  are  satisfied  that  no  practical  mischief  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  rule  which  we  have  proposed,  we  think  that 
its  perfect  simplicity  and  certainty  are  strong  reasons  for 
adopting  it. 

K  it  be  not  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  one  of  two 
eourses;  either  to  provide  that  truth  shall  in  no  case  be  a 
justification,  or  to  provide  that  truth  shall  be  a  juitificai&s&L 
in  some  cases  and  not  in  others.   To       iotms&x  w^t«^^sk^ 
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feel,  for  reaBons  which  we  have  already  assigned,  ingar- 
mountable  objections.  The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  the  law 
would  be,  that  eminent  public  services  would  often  be  treated 
as  crimes.  If  the  latter  course  be  taken,  we  are  conyinoed 
that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  draw  any  Ime  approaching 
to  accuracy.  We  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  necessaiy 
to  leave  to  the  judges  an  almost  boundless  discretion,  a  dis- 
cretion which  no  two  judges  would  exercise  in  the  same 
manner. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  from  quarters  entitled  to  great 
respect,  that  it  would  be  a  preferable  course  to  admit  in  everj 
case  the  truth  of  matter  alleged  to  be  de£eunatory  to  be  given 
in  evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  pro ving  that  the  accused  person 
had  not  acted  maliciously ;  but  not  to  allow  the  proof  of  the 
truth  to  be  a  justification  if  it  should  appear  that  reputation 
had  been  maliciously  assailed. 

If  a  provision  of  this  kind  were  adopted,  it  would,  for  the 
reasons  which  we  have  already  given,  be  in  practice  nngatoiy. 
For  no  respectable  person  would  prosecute  the  author  of  an 
imputation  which  could  be  proved  to  be  true.  And  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  law  of  procedure  will  not  be  framed  in 
so  cruel  and  unreasonable  a  manner  as  to  permit  a  prosecu- 
tion for  defamation  to  be  instituted  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  person  defamed.  Such  a  power  of  prosecution 
would  scarcely  ever  be  used  by  a  friend  of  the  person  defamed ; 
it  would  never  be  used  by  a  judicious  friend ;  and  it  would 
be  a  most  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  malignant 
enemy. 

But  if  the  provision  which  we  are  considering  were  not 
certain  to  be  in  practice  nugatory,  we  should  think  it  a  highly 
objectionable  provision.  When  an  act  is  of  such  a  description 
that  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  not  be  done,  it  is  quite 
proper  to  look  at  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  doer,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  he  shall  be  punished  or  not. 
But  when  an  act  which  is  really  usefiil  to  society,  an  act  of  a 
sort  which  it  is  desirable  to  encourage,  has  been  done,  it 
is  absurd  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  the  doer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing  him  if  it  shall  appear  that  his  motives 
were  bad. 

If  A.  kills  Z.  it  is  proper  to  inquire  whether  the  killing  was 
malicious  ;  for  killing  is  prima  facie  a  bad  act.  But  if  A. 
saves  Z.'s  life,  no  tribunal  inquires  whether  A.  did  so  from 
good  feeling,  or  from  malice  to  some  person  who  was  bound 
to  pay  Z.  an  annuity ;  for  it  is  better  that  human  life  should 
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be  saved  fix>m  malice  than  not  at  all.  If  A.  sets  on  fire  a 
quantity  of  cotton  belonging  to  Z.,  it  is  proper  to  inquire 
whether  A.  acted  malicionslj ;  forthedestmction  of  yalnable 
property  by  fire  is  ftimd  facie  a  bad  act.  But  if  Z/s  cotton  is 
burning,  and  A.  puts  it  out,  no  tribunal  inquires  whether  A. 
did  so  from  good  feeling  or  from  malice  to  some  other  dealer 
in  cotton,  who,  if  Z.'s  stock  had  been  destroyed,  would  have 
been  a  great  gainer ;  for  the  saving  of  valuable  property  from 
destruction  is  an  act  which  it  is  desirable  to  encourage,  and 
it  is  better  that  such  property  should  be  saved  from  bad 
motives  than  that  it  should  be  suffered  to  perish.  Since, 
then,  no  act  ought  to  be  made  punishable  on  account  of  ma- 
licious intention,  unless  it  be  in  itself  an  act  of  a  kind  which 
it  is  desirable  to  prevent,  it  follows  that  malice  is  not  a  test 
which  can  with  propriety  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  true  imputations  on  character  ought  to  be 
punished,  and  what  true  imputations  on  character  ought  not 
to  be  punished ;  for  the  Ijirowing  of  true  imputations  on 
character  is  not  jprvmA  facie  a  pernicious  act.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  a  very  pernicious  act.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  so.  We  are  sure  that  it  is 
often  a  great  public  service ;  and  we  are  sure  that  it  may  be 
very  pernicious  when  it  is  not  done  from  malice,  and  that  it 
may  be  a  great  public  service  when  it  is  done  from  malice.  It 
is  perfectly  conceivable  that  a  person  might,  from  no  malicious 
feeling,  but  from  an  honest  though  austere  and  injudicious 
zeal  for  what  he  might  consider  as  the  interests  of  religion 
and  morality,  drag  before  the  public  frailties  which  it  would 
be  fiur  better  to  leave  in  obscurity.  It  is  also  perfectly  con- 
ceivable that  a  person  who  has  been  concerned  in  some  odious 
league  of  villany  and  has  quarrelled  with  his  accomplices, 
may,  fit>m  vindictive  feelings,  publish  the  history  of  their 
proceedings,  and  may  by  doing  so  render  a  great  service  to 
society.  Suppose  that  a  knot  of  sharpers  lives  by  seducing 
young  men  to  the  gaming-table  and  pillaging  them  to  their 
last  rupee.  Suppose  that  one  of  these  knaves,  thinking  him- 
self ill-used  in  tiie  division  of  the  plxmder,  should  revenge 
himself  by  printing  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  which 
he  has  been  concerned.  He  is  prosecuted  by  the  rest  of  the 
gang  for  defamation.  He  proves  that  every  word  in  his  ac- 
count is  true.  But  it  is  admitted  that  his  only  motives  for 
publishing  it  were  rancorous  hatred  and  disappointed  rapa- 
city. It  would  surely  be  most  unreasonable  in  thi^ 
•ay  I — ^  Yon  have  told  the  public  a  tnx\3;i  ^^  ^B^^^^ 
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ooncemed  the  public  to  know;  jon  have  been  the  saTing  of 
man  J  promising  jooths ;  jou  haTe  been  the  means  of  ridding 
society  of  a  dreadfol  pest;  yon  haye  done,  in  diort,  wliat  it 
was  most  desirable  thatyou  shonld  do ;  bnt  as  yon  hare  done 
this,  not  from  public  spirit,  but  fixnn  dislike  of  jonr  old 
associates,  we  pronounce  you  guilty  of  an  ofienoe,  and  con* 
demn  you  to  fine  and  imprisonment.'' 

It  is  erident  that  society  cannot  spare  any  portion  of  tlie 
services  which  it  receires.  Far  from  scrutinizing  the  motiTes 
which  lead  people  to  render  such  services,  and  pnnisliing  Budi 
services  when  they  proceed  from  bad  motives,  all  societies  are 
in  the  habit  of  offering  motives  addressed  to  the  selfish  pas- 
sions of  bad  men  fisr  the  purpose  of  inducing  those  men  to  do 
what  is  beneficial  to  the  mass.  We  offer  pardons  and  pecu- 
niary rewards  to  the  worst  members  of -the  community  finr  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  betray  their  accomplices  in  guilt. 
That  the  quarrels  of  rogues  are  the  security  of  honest  men  is 
an  important  truth  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  and  cf 
that  security  we  should  to  a  certain  extent  deprive  honest  men 
if  we  were  to  make  it  an  ofiBsnce  in  one  rogue  to  speak  the 
truth  about  another  rogue  under  the  influence  of  passions 
excited  in  the  course  of  a  quarrd. 

We  have  hitherto  argued  this  point  on  the  supposition  that 
by  malice  is  meant  real  malice,  and  not  a  fictitious,  a  con- 
structive malice.  We  have  the  strongest  objections  to  in- 
troducing into  the  6ode  such  a  kind  of  malice — a  malice  of 
which  a  person  may  be  acquitted  when  it  is  clear  that  he  has 
acted  from  the  most  deadly  ])ersonal  rancour,  and  found 
gnilty  when  those  who  find  him  guilty  are  satisfied  that  he 
has  acted  only  from  the  best  feelings — a  malice  which  may 
be  only  the  technical  name  for  benevolence. 

On  these  grounds,  we  recommend  to  the  Gk>vemor-general 
in  Council  l^t  the  first  exception,  as  we  have  drawn  it,  be 
suffered  to  stand  part  of  the  code. 

The  remaining  exceptions  will  not  require  so  long  a  de- 
fiance :  by  clause  471  we  allow  the  public  conduct  of  public 
ftmctionaries  to  be  discussed,  provided  that  such  discussion 
be  conducted  in  good  faith.  That  the  advantages  arising 
from  such  discussion  far  more  than  compensate  for  the  pain 
which  it  occasionally  gives,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any 
English  statesman. 

But  there  are  public  men  who  are  not  public  functionaries. 
Persons  who  hold  no  office  may  yet,  in  this  country,  take  a 
very  active  part  in  urging  or  opposing  the  adoption  of  mea- 
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sores  in  which,  the  community  is  deeply  interested.  It 
appears  clear  to  ns  that  every  person  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
comment,  in  good  &ith,  on  the  proceedings  of  these  volun- 
teer servants  of  the  public,  with  the  same  freedom  with 
which  we  allow  him  to  comment  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
official  servants  of  the  public.  We  have  provided  for  this  bj 
clause  472. 

By  clause  478  we  have  allowed  all  persons  freely  to  dis* 
cuss  in  good  faith  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  law,  and  tho 
characters  of  parties,  agents,  and  witnesses  as  connected  witit 
those  proceedings.  It  is  almost  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  courts  of  law  ought  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public 
But  the  advantage  of  throwing  them  open  to  the  public  will 
be  small  indeed,  if  the  few  who  are  able  to  press  their  way 
into  a  court  are  forbidden  to  report  what  has  passed  there 
to  the  vast  numbers  who  were  absent,  or  if  those  who  are 
allowed  to  know  what  has  passed  are  not  allowed  to  comment 
ou  what  has  passed.  The  only  - reason  that  the  whole  com* 
munity  is  not  admitted  to  hear  every  trial  that  takes  place  is 
that  it  is  physically  impossible  that  they  should  find  room ; 
and,  by  clause  473,  we  do  our  best  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
this  physical  impossibility. 

Whether  public  writers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  publish 
comments  on  trials  while  those  trials  are  still  pending  is  ft 
question  which,  in  the  present  state  of  India,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  discuss.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  insert  any  provision  on  that  subject  in  the  chapter  of 
offences  against  public  justice ;  and  such  a  provision,  even  if 
it  were  necessary,  would  evidently  not  belong  to  the  head 
of  de£Eunation,  for  tJbe  harm  done  by  such  comments,  as  re- 
spects public  justice,  is  exactly  the  same  when  the  comments 
are  laudatory  as  when  they  are  abusive. 

By  clause  474  we  allow  every  person  to  criticise,  in  good 
fiuth,  published  books,  works  of  art  which  are  publicly 
ejchibited,  and  other  similar  performances. 

By  clause  475  we  allow  a  person  under  whose  authority 
others  have  been  placed,  either  by  their  own  consent  or  by 
the  law,  to  censure,  in  good  ffdth,  those  who  are  so  placed 
under  his  authority,  as  fiEir  as  regards  matter  to  which  that 
authority  relates. 

By  dause  476  we  allow  a  person  to  prefer  an  accusation 
against  another,  in  good  ffdth,  to  any  person  who  has  lawfdl 
aaHiority  to  restrain  or  punish  the  accused* 

By  clause  477  we  have  exoepted  feom  >3ckfi^  ^<^mi^asssv  A 
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defamation  private  eommimications  which  a  person  makes, 
in  good  faith,  for  the  protection  of  his  own  interests ;  and  bj 
clause  478  we  have  excepted  private  commnnications  which 
a  person  makes  in  good  faith  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  eight  last  exceptions,  we  do 
not  require  that  an  imputation  should  be  true.  We  require 
only  that  it  should  be  made  in  good  &ith.   For  to  require  in 
these  cases  that  the  imputation  should  be  true,  would  be  to 
render  these  exceptions  mere  nullities.   Whether  a  public 
ftmctionary  is  or  is  not  fit  for  his  situation ;  whether  a  per- 
son who  has  bestirred  himself  to  get  up  a  petition  in  favour 
of  a  public  measure  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  enlight- 
ened and  public-spirited  citizen,  or  as  a  foolish  meddler; 
whether  a  person  who  has  been  tried  for  an  offence  was  or 
was  not  guilty;  which  of  two  witnesses  who  contradicted 
each  other  on  a  trial  ought  to  be  believed ;  whether  a  por- 
trait is  like ;  whether  a  song  has  been  well  sung ;  whether 
a  book  is  well  written ; — these  are  questions  about  which 
honest  and  discerning  men  may  hold  opinions  diametrically 
opposite ;  and  to  require  a  man  to  prove  to  the  satis&ction 
of  a  comi;  of  law  tlmt  the  opinion  which  he  has  expressed 
on  such  a  question  is  a  right  opinion  is  to  prohibit  all  dis- 
cussion on  such  questions.    The  same  may  be  said  of  those 
private  communications  which  we  propose  to  allow.    It  is 
plainly  desirable  that  a  merchant  should  disclose  to  his  part- 
ners his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  honesty  of  a  person  with 
whom  the  firm  has  dealings.    It  is  desirable  that  a  fetther 
should  caution  his  son  against  marrying  a  woman  of  bad 
character.    But  if  the  merchant  is  permitted  to  say  to  his 
partners,  if  the  father  is  permitted  to  say  to  his  son,  only 
what  can  be  legally  proved  before  a  court,  it  is  evident  that 
the  permission  is  worth  nothing. 

Whether  an  imputation  be  or  be  not  made  in  good  fiiith 
is  a  question  for  the  courts  of  law.  The  burden  of  the  proof 
will  lie  sometimes  on  the  person  who  has  made  the  imputa- 
tion, and  sometimes  on  the  person  on  whom  the  imputation 
has  been  thrown.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Yet 
scarcely  any  case  could  arise  respecting  which  a  sensible 
and  impartial  judge  would  feel  any  doubt.  If,  for  example, 
a  public  functionary  were  to  prosecute  for  defisunation  a 
writer  who  had  described  him  in  general  terms  as  incapable, 
the  court  would  probably  require  the  prosecutor  to  give  some 
proof  of  bad  fiuth.  If  the  prosecutor  had  no  such  proof  to 
offer,  the  defendant  would  be  acquitted.    If  the  prosecntOT 
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were  to  prove  that  the  defendant  had  applied  to  him  for 
money,  had  promised  to  write  in  his  praise  if  the  money  were 
advanced,  and  had  threatened  to  abuse  him  if  the  money 
were  withheld,  the  court  would,  probably,  be  of  opinion  that 
the  defendant  had  not  written  in  good  £Edth,  and  would 
convict  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  imputation  were  an  imputation 
of  some  particular  &ct,  or  an  imputation  which,  though 
general  in  form,  yet  implied  the  truth  of  some  particular 
fact  which,  if  true,  might  be  proved,  the  court  would  pro- 
bably hold  that  the  burden  of  proving  good  £Edth  lay  on  the 
defendant.  Thus  if  a  person  were  to  publish  that  a  Collector 
was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  bribes  from  the  zemindars  of 
his  district,  and  were  unable  to  specify  a  single  case,  or  to 
give  any  authority  for  his  assertion,  the  courts  would  pro- 
bably be  of  opinion  that  the  imputation  had  not  been  made 
in  good  faith. 

Again :  if  a  critic  described  a  writer  as  a  plagiarist,  the 
courts  would  not  consider  this  as  defisunation  without  very 
strong  proof  of  bad  ffdth.  But  if  it  were  proved  that  the 
critic  had,  like  Lauder,  interpolated  passages  in  old  books  in 
order  to  bear  out  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  the  court  would 
doubtless  be  of  opinion  that  he  had  not  criticised  in  good 
faith,  and  would  convict  him  of  defamation. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  in  the  code  of  procedure 
rules  for  pleading  in  cases  of  defEunation,  which  may  give  to 
an  innocent  man  who  has  been  calumniated  the  means  of 
clearing  his  character.  It  will  be  proper  to  provide  that  a 
defendant  who  is  accused  of  de&mation,  and  who  rests  his 
defence  on  the  truth  of  the  imputation  alleged  to  be  defama- 
tory, shall  be  held  strictly  to  the  proof  of  the  substance  of 
the  imputation  if  the  imputation  be  particular,  and  shall  be 
compelled  to  descend  to  particulars  in  his  plea  if  the  impu- 
tation be  generaL  It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
here  go  into  any  details  respecting  the  law  of  criminal  plead- 
ing. It  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  the  importance  of 
framing  that  part  of  the  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  g^ve 
full  protection  to  persons  whose  character  has  been  unjustly 
aspersed  has  not  escaped  our  attention. 

We  may  here  observe  that  an  imputation  which  is  not 
de£eunatory  may,  xmder  certain  circumstances,  be  punishable 
on  other  grounds.  Such  an  imputation  may  be  intended  to 
excite  disaffection.  If  so,  though  not  punidiable  as  defamar- 
tion,  it  will  be  punishable  as  seditvou*    ka  ^X^m^tsa^s^Vb^ 
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good  &ithy  on  the  public  administration  of  the  Governor  of  a 
presidency,  will  in  no  case  be  a  de&mation.  But  if  the  au- 
thor of  it  designed  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  Govern- 
ment, he  will  be  liable  to  ptmishment  under  clause  113. 

Again:  an  imputation  which  is  not  defamatory  may  be 
intended  to  excite  a  mob  to  violence  against  an  individuaL 
If  so,  the  author  of  the  imputation  is  punishable  under 
clause  94. 

Again:  an  imputation  which  is  not  defamatory  may  be 
uttered  in  the  hearing  of  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  wantonly  and  maliciously  annoying  that 
person.    K  so,  it  is  punishable  under  clause  485.    There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  is  fit  that  unpleasant  truth  should  be 
told  respecting  an  individual.   But  iliere  is  no  case  in  which 
it  is  desirable  that  such  truth  should  be  told  in  such  a  way 
that  the  telling  of  it  is  a  gross  personal  outrage.    A  person 
who  has  detected,  or  thinks  that  he  has  detected,  a  dishonest 
misrepresentation  in  a  book  has  a  right  to  expose  it  publicly. 
But  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  intrude  into  the  presence  of  the 
author  of  the  book,  and  to  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  is  a 
liar.  A  person  who  knows  the  mistress  of  a  female  school  to 
be  a  woman  of  in&mous  character  deserves  well  of  society  if 
he  states  what  he  knows.   But  he  cannot  be  allowed  to 
follow  her  through  the  streets  calling  her  by  opprobrious 
names,  though  he  may  be  able  to  prove  that  all  those  names 
were  merited.    A  person  who  brings  to  notice  the  malversa- 
tion of  a  pubhc  functionary  deserves  applause.  But  a  person 
who  hangs  a  public  fanctionary  in  effigy  at  that  function- 
ary's door,  with  an  opprobrious  label,  does  what  cannot  be 
permitted,  even  though  every  word,  on  the  label,  and  ever>- 
imputation  which  the  exhibition  was  meant  to  convey,  may 
be  perfectiy  true. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  defamatory  matter  require  any 
explanation  or  defence. 
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FRAGMENTS  OP  A  EOMAN  TALE.    (Jukb  1828.) 
w       *      *      *  * 

It  was  an  hour  after  noon.  Ligarius  was  returning  fix>m  the 
Campus  Martins.  He  strolled  through  one  of  the  streeta 
which  led  to  the  forum,  settling  his  gown,  and  calculating 
the  odds  on  the  gladiators  who  were  to  fence  at  the  approach- 
ing Saturnalia.  While  thus  occupied,  he  overtook  Flami- 
nius,  who,  with  a  heavy  step  and  a  melancholy  face,  was 
sauntering  in  the  same  direction.  The  light-hearted  young 
man  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve. 

Good  day,  Flaminius.   Are  you  to  be  of  Catiline's  party 
this  evening  ?  " 
«  Not 

"  Why  so  ?  Tour  little  Tarentine  girl  will  break  her 
heart.'' 

«  No  matter.  Catiline  has  the  best  cooks  and  the  finest 
wine  in  Bome.  There  are  charming  women  at  his  parties. 
But  the  twelve-line  board  and  the  dice-box  pay  for  alL  The 
Gk>ds  confound  me  if  I  did  not  lose  two  millions  of  ses- 
terces last  night.  My  villa  at  Tibur,  and  all  the  statues  that 
my  fietther  the  prsetor  brought  from  Ephesus,  must  go  to  the 
auctioneer.  That  is  a  high  price,  you  will  acknowledge, 
even  for  Fhoenicopters,  Chian,  and  Callinice." 

«  High  indeed,  by  PoUui." 
And  that  is  not  the  worst.    I  saw  several  of  the  leading 
senators  this  morning.    Strange  things  are  whispered  in  the 
higher  political  circles." 

VOL.  VII.  0  0 
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The  (Sods  confound  the  political  circles.  I  have  hated 
the  name  of  politician  ever  since  Sylla's  proscription,  when  I 
was  within  a  moment  of  haying  my  throat  cut  hj  a  politidaa, 
who  took  me  for  another  politician.  While  there  is  a  cask 
of  Falemian  in  Campania,  or  a  girl  in  the  Suburra,  I  shall  be 
too  weU  employed  to  think  on  the  subject." 

"  You  will  do  well,''  said  Maminius  gravely,  to  bestow 
some  little  consideration  upon  it  at  present.  Otherwise,  I 
fear,  you  will  soon  renew  your  acquaintance  with  politicians, 
in  a  'manner  quite  as  unpleasant  as  that  to  which  you 
allude." 

"  Avertmg  Gods  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you.  There  are  rumours  of  conspiracy.  The 
order  of  things  established  by  Lucius  Sylla  has  excited  the 
disgust  of  the  people,  and  of  a  large  party  of  the  nobles. 
Some  violent  convulsion  is  expected." 

"  What  is  that  to  me  ?  I  suppose  that  they  will  hardly 
proscribe  the  vintners  and  gladiators,  or  pass  a  law  compel- 
ling  every  citizen  to  take  a  wife." 

You  do  not  imderstand.  Catiline  is  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  revolutionary  schemes.  You  must  have  heard 
bold  opinions  at  his  table  repeatedly." 

I  never  listen  to  any  opinions  upon  such  subjects,  bold 
or  timid." 

"  Look  to  it.    Your  name  has  been  mentioned." 

"  Mine  !  good  Gods  !  I  call  heaven  to  witness  that  I  never 
so  much  as  mentioned  Senate,  Consul,  or  Comitia,  in  Cati- 
line's house." 

"  Nobody  suspects  you  of  any  participation  in  the  inmost 
counsels  of  the  party.  But  our  great  men  surmise  that  you 
are  among  those  whom  he  has  bribed  so  high  with  beauty,  or 
entangled  so  deeply  in  distress,  that  tliev  are  no  longer  their 
own  masters.  I  shall  never  set  foot  within  his  iJbreshold 
again.  I  have  been  solemnly  warned  by  men  who  understand 
public  affairs ;  and  I  advise  you  to  be  cautious." 

The  friends  had  now  turned  into  the  forum,  which  was 
thronged  with  the  gay  and  elegant  youth  c»f  Home.  **  I  can 
tell  you  more,"  continued  Flaminius ;  somebody  was  re- 
marking to  the  Consxd  yesterday  how  loosely  a  certain 
acquaintance  of  ours  tied  his  girdle.  '  Let  him  look  to  him- 
self/ said  Cicero,  *  or  the  state  may  find  a  tighter  girdle  for 
his  neck.' 

Good  Gods  !  who  is  it  ?    You  cannot  surely  mean  

There  he  is." 

Flaminius  pointed  to  a  man  who  was  }>acing  up  and  down 
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the  foram  at  a  little  distance  from  them.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.  His  personal  advantages  were  extremely 
striking,  and  were  displayed  with  an  extravagant  bat  not 
imgracefdl  foppery.  His  gown  waved  in  loose  folds;  his 
long  dark  carls  were  dressed  with  exqoisite  art,  and  shone 
and  steamed  with  odoars ;  his  step  and  gestare  exhibited  an 
elegant  and  commanding  figure  in  every  postare  of  polite 
langaor.  Bat  his  coantenance  formed  a  singalar  contrast  to 
the  general  appearance  of  his  person.  The  high  and  impe- 
rial brow,  the  keen  aqailine  featores,  the  compressed  month, 
the  penetrating  eye,  indicated  the  highest  degree  of  ability 
and  decision.  He  seemed  absorbed  in  intense  meditation. 
With  eyes  fixed  on  the  gronnd,  and  lips  working  in  thoaght, 
he  saantered  roand  the  area,  apparently  onconscions  how 
many  of  the  yoang  gallants  of  Bome  were  envying  the  taste 
of  his  dress,  and  the  ease  of  his  fSushionable  stagger. 

"  Grood  Heaven !  said  Ligarias,  "  Caias  Caesar  is  as  an- 
likely  to  be  in  a  plot  as  I  am." 

"NotataU." 

"  He  does  nothing  but  game,  feast,  intrigue,  read  Greek, 
and  write  verses." 

"Tow  know  nothing  of  Csesar.  Though  he  rarely  ad- 
dresses the  Senate,  he  is  considered  as  the  finest  speaker 
there,  after  the  Consul.  His  influence  with  the  multitude  is 
immense.  He  wiU  serve  his  rivals  in  public  life  as  he  served 
me  last  night  at  Catiline's.  We  were  playing  at  the  twelve- 
lines.* — ^Inunense  stakes.  He  laughed  all  the  time,  chatted 
with  Valeria  over  his  shoulder,  kissed  her  hand  between 
every  two  moves,  and  scarcely  looked  at  the  board.  I  thought 
that  I  had  him.  All  at  once  I  found  my  counters  driven 
into  the  comer.  Not  a  piece  to  move,  by  Hercules.  It  cost 
me  two  millions  of  sesterces.  All  the  Gods  and  (xoddesses 
confound  him  for  it !  " 

"  As  to  Valeria,"  said  Ligarius,  I  forgot  to  ask  whether 
you  have  heard  the  news." 

"Not  a  word.  What?" 

"  I  was  told  at  the  baths  to-day  that  Csesar  escorted  the 
lady  home.  Unfortunately  old  Quintus  Lutatius  had  come 
back  firom  his  villa  in  Campania,  in  a  whim  of  jealousy. 
He  was  not  expected  for  three  days.  Tlicro  was  a  fine- 
tumult.    The  old  fool  called  for  his  sword  and  his  slaves, 

*  Duadecim  scHpia,  A  gBLVOA  ot  mixed  circles  of  Komc.  The  famous  lawyer  Mu- 
lhance  and  skill,  which  seems  to  have  cius  was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  it- 
It  en  yery  fashionable  in  the  higher    (Cic.  Orat,  i.  50.) 
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cursed  Iiis  wife,  and  swore  that  lie  would  cat  CSBBnr*i 

ihroat." 

"AndCBBsar?*' 
He  laughed,  quoted  Anacreon,  trussed  liis  gown  xound 

his  left  arm,  closed  with  Quintus,  flung  him  down,  twisted 

his  sword  out  of  his  hand,  burst  through  the  atttendants, 

ran  a  freed-man  through  the  shoulder,  and  was  in  the  street 

in  an  instant." 

"  Well  done !  Here  he  comes.    Good  day,  Cains.^ 

Caesar  lifted  his  head  at  the  salutation.   His  air  of  deep 

abstraction  vanished ;  and  he  extended  a  hand  to  each  of  the 

friends. 

"  How  are  you  after  your  last  night's  exploit? 
As  well  as  possible,"  said  Caesar  laughing. 
In  truth  we  should  rather  ask  how  Quintus  Lntatios 

is." 

"  He,  I  understand,  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected  of  a  man 
with  a  fiuthless  spouse  and  a  broken  head.  His  fieed-mu 
is  most  seriously  hurt.  Poor  fellow!  he  shall  have  half  of 
whatever  I  win  to-night.  Flaminius,  you  shall  have  your 
revenge  at  Catiline's." 

You  are  very  kind.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  at  Catiline's 
till  I  wish  to  part  with  my  town-house.  My  villa  is  gone 
already." 

"  Not  at  Catiline's,  base  spirit !  You  are  not  of  his  mind, 
my  gallant  Ligarius.  Dice,  Chian,  and  the  loveliest  Greek 
singing-girl  that  was  ever  seen.  Think  of  that,  Ligarius. 
By  Venus,  she  almost  made  me  adore  her,  by  telling  me  that 
I  talked  Greek  with  the  most  Attic  accent  that  she  had  heard 
in  Italy." 

"  I  doubt  she  will  not  say  the  same  of  me,"  replied  Liga- 
rius. I  am  just  as  able  to  decipher  an  obelisk  as  to  read  a 
line  of  Homer." 

"You  barbarous  Scythian,  who  had  the  care  of  your 
education?" 

"An  old  fool, — a  Greek  pedant, — ^a  Stoic.  He  told  me 
that  pain  was  no  evil,  and  flogged  me  as  if  he  thought  so. 
At  last  one  day,  in  the  middle  of  a  lecture,  I  set  fire  to  his 
enormons  filthy  beard,  singed  his  face,  and  sent  him  roaring 
out  of  the  house.  There  ended  my  studies.  From  that  time 
to  this  I  have  had  as  little  to  do  with  Greece  as  the  wine  that 
your  poor  old  friend  Lutatius  calls  liis  delicious  Samian." 

Well  done,  Ligarius.  I  hate  a  Stoic.  I  wish  Marcus 
Cato  had  a  beard  that  you  might  singe  it  for  him.  The 
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fool  talked  his  two  hours  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  without 
changing  a  mnscle  of  his  &ce.  He  looked  as  savage  and 
as  motionless  as  the  mask  in  which  Boscins  acted  Alecto. 
I  detest  everything  connected  with  him." 

"  Except  his  sister,  Servilia." 

"  True.    She  is  a  lovely  woman." 

"  They  say  that  yon  have  told  her  so,  Caius." 

"  So  I  have." 
And  that  she  was  not  angry." 

"  What  woman  is?" 

"  Aye, — ^bnt  they  say  " 

^^No  matter  what  they  say.  Common  &me  lies  like  a 
Greek  rhetorician.  Ton  might  know  so  mnch,  Ligarins, 
without  reading  the  philosophers.  But  come,  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  little  dark-eyed  Zoe." 

"  I  tell  you  I  can  speak  no  Greek." 
More  shame  for  you.  It  is  high  time  that  you  should 
begin.  You  will  never  have  such  a  charming  instructress. 
Of  what  was  your  father  thinking  when  he  sent  for  an  old 
Stoic  with  a  long  beard  to  teach  you?  There  is  no  lan- 
guage-mistress like  a  handsome  woman.  When  I  was  at 
Athens,  I  learnt  more  Greek  from  a  pretty  flower-girl  in 
the  Peirseus  than  from  all  the  Portico  and  the  Academy. 
She  was  no  Stoic,  Heaven  knows.  But  come  along  to  Zoe. 
I  will  be  your  interpreter.  Woo  her  in  honest  Latin,  and 
I  will  turn  it  into  elegant  Greek  between  the  throws  of 
dice.  I  can  make  love  and  mind  my  game  at  once,  as 
Flaminius  can  tell  you." 

Well,  then,  to  be  plain,  Csesar,  Flaminius  has  been  talk- 
ing to  me  about  plots,  and  suspicions,  and  politicians.  I 
never  plagued  myself  with  such  things  since  Sylla's  and 
Marius's  days ;  and  then  I  never  could  see  much  difference 
between  the  parties.  All  that  I  am  sure  of  is,  that  those 
who  meddle  with  such  affiurs  are  generally  stabbed  or 
strangled.  And,  though  I  like  Greek  wine  and  handsome 
women,  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  my  neck  for  them.  Now, 
tell  me  as  a  friend,  Cains ; — is  there  no  danger?  " 

"  Danger ! "  repeated  Csesar,  with  a  short,  fierce,  disdain- 
ful laugh :  "  what  danger  do  you  apprehend  ?  " 

"That  you  should  best  know,"  said  Flaminius;  **you 
are  &r  more  intimate  with  Catiline  than  I.  But  I  advise 
you  to  be  cautious.  The  leading  men  entertain  strong 
Bospicions." 

Csesar  drew  up  his  figure  from  its  ordinary  state  of  grace- 
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cursed  Iiis  wife,  and  sw 
ihroat." 

"AndCtesar?'' 

^^He  laughed,  quoted  / 
his  left  arm,  closed  with  ' 
his  sword  out  of  his  hiu/ 
ran  a  fireed-man  throu^^l' 
in  an  instant." 

"  Well  done !  Here  1: 

Caesar  lifted  his  h^r 
abstraction  vanished  : 
friends. 

"  How  are  you  a.ft  ^ 

"  As  well  as  posf 

"In  truth  we 


^  jf  X'lnmanding  dignity,  ai-  i 
^^»ep  ind  impassioned  mekxl  v 
.     iiamorous  and  affected  ton'- 
A        -  Let  them  suspect.  Thej 
^Qfdiejhave  deserved.  What 
'__51at  for  mankind? — ^Ajsk  the 
_       Hive  they  had  any  other  ob- 
r-jT        exclusive  i)ower,  and  t.» 
:  hs.  Oligarchical  tyranny,  which 
^  tls  of  every  other  system,  and 
^iifcs  rorbulence  with  more  than 


.?  2f  not  safe  for  you  to  speak,  or 
.•^^rsw  at  such  a  crisis." 
_     v.-sic  Tou  will  hear.    I  will  judge  for 
is."  I  wus  not  twenty  years  old  j^hrix 

"  He,  I  unders'  ,tfr.  eroded  by  the  spears  of  legioniirit-.- 
with  a  faithless  -  j^aiMr-^— Do  you  suppose  that  I  stan*] 
is  most  seriouslv       ^*:t«.^rs,  who  have  inherited  a  ptiw^-: 


whatever  I  wi? 
revenge  at  Csi^ 

"  You  are  ^ 
till  I  wish  i 
already." 

"Not  a« 
my  gallu) 
singincr.. 
By  V,  - 
I  talk.-' 
in  It: 


.aw.  -liiTre  acquired ;  who  would  imitat- 
jjpjE  They  have  never  equalled  his  e<ai- 


SBi  little  to  be  trifled  with  as  Sylla.  I 

 .  c  «y  that,  in  consequence  of  the  presoii: 

..3.^  he  would  probably  be  recalled  fn*\i: 
iwu  a*  him  by  the  ManiUan  law." 
.at.,    j:>e  pupil  of  Sylla's  butcheries, — tlie 
t>  <  r*,'vhios, — the  thief-taker  of  the  Senat**." 
.  >»ir,  Oaius  I — if  you  knew  what  the  Consul 


.^.•^.a:  himself,  no  doubt.    Pity  tliat  such 
V  vV«pled  mth  such  cowardice  and  cox- 
.      iK^  duost  speaker  living, — infinitely  superior 
.^^.^•■K^ji^        iu  his  best  days : — a  charming  com- 
^.^         ho  tells  over  for  the  twentieth  time  all 
V  *ua*le  at  Verres's  trial.    But  he  is  the  des- 
k  %  i\>espioable  party." 
.„.^w)^>\  i\iius,  convinces  me  that  the  reports 
.  ,         cinnilated  are  not  without  foimdation.  I 
,v  ki*\»pho.«y  that  within  a  few  months  the  republir 
tuvu^h  *  whole  Odyssey  of  strange  adventures." 
Alxkv        au  Myssey  of  which  Pompey  will  be  tht» 
.  vui^i^  jWuI  I'SiHW  the  Siren.    I  would  have  the  state 
rfiow  no  mon*y  to  the  former ;  but  contrive. 
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if  it  can  be  done,  to  listen  to  the  enchanting  voice  of  the  other, 
without  being  seduced  by  it  to  destruction." 

"  But  whom  can  your  party  produce  as  rivals  to  these  two 
famous  leaders  ? 

Time  will  show.  I  would  hope  that  there  may  arise  a 
man,  whose  genius  to  conquer,  to  conciliate,  and  to  govern, 
may  imite  in  one  cause  an  oppressed  sjid  divided  people ; — 
may  do  all  that  Sylla  should  have  done,  and  exhibit  the  mag* 
nificent  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  directed  by  a  great  mind." 

"  And  where  is  such  a  man  to  be  found?  " 
Perhaps  where  you  would  least  expect  to  find  him.  Per- 
haps he  may  be  one  whose  powers  have  hitherto  been  concealed 
in  domestic  or  literary  retirement.  Perhaps  he  -may  be  one, 
who,  while  waiting  for  some  adequate  excitement,  for  some 
worthy  opportunity,  squanders  on  trifles  a  genius  before  which 
may  yet  be  humbled  the  sword  of  Pompey  and  the  gown  of 
Cicero.  Perhaps  he  may  now  be  disputing  with  a  sophist; 
perhaps  prattling  with  a  mistress ;  perhaps  "  and,  as  he- 
spoke,  he  turned  away,  and  resumed  his  loynge,  strolling  in 
the  Forum." 

It  was  almost  midnight.  The  party  had  separated.  Catiline 
and  Cethegus  were  still  conferring  in  the  supper-*room,  which 
was,  as  usual,  the  highest  apartment  of  the  house.  It  formed 
a  cupola,  from  which  windows  opened  on  the  flat  roof  that 
surrounded  it.  To  this  terrace  Zoe  had  retired.  With  eyes 
dimmed  with  fond  and  melancholy  tears,  she  leaned  over  the 
balustrade,  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  the  departing  form  of 
Csesar,  as  it  grew  more  and  more  indistioct  in  the  moonlights 
Had  he  any  thought  of  her?  Any  love  fi>r  her?  He,  the 
favourite  of  the  high-bom  beauties  of  Bome,  the  most  splendid^ 
the  most  graceful,  the  most  eloquent  of  its  gobies  ?  It  could 
not  be.  His  voice  had,  indeed,  been  touchingly  soft  when^ 
ever  he  addressed  her.  There  had  been  a  fascinating  tender- 
ness even  in  the  vivacity  of  his  look  and  conversation.  But 
such  were  always  the  manners  of  Csesax  towards  women.  He 
had  wreathed  a  sprig  of  myrtle  in  her  hair  as  she  was  singing. 
She  took  it  from  her  dark  ringlets,  and  kissed  it,  and  wept 
over  it,  and  thought  of  the  sweet  legends  of  her  own  dear 
Greece, — of  youths  and  g^ls,  who,  pining  away  in  hopeless 
love,  had  been  transformed  into  flowers  by  the  compassion  of 
.the  Qoda ;  and  she  wished  to  become  a  flower,  which  Caesar 
might  sometimes  touch,  though  he  should  touch  it  only 
weave  a  crown  for  some  prouder  a^d  Yxa^gn^V^x  xcasXx^»a« 
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She  was  roused  from  her  mnsings  by  the  loud  step  tnd 
Yoice  of  Cethegus,  who  was  pacmg  ftuionsly  np  and  doini  the 
snipper-room. 

May  all  the  gods  confomid  me,  if  Caesar  be  not  the  deepest 
traitor,  or  the  most  miserable  idiot,  that  ever  intermeddled 
with  a  plot!" 

Zoe  shuddered.  She  drew  nearer  to  the  window.  She 
stood  concealed  from  observation  by  the  curtain  of  fine  net- 
work which  hung  over  the  aperture,  to  exclude  the  annoying 
insects  of  the  climate. 

"And  you,  too ! "  continued  Cethegus,  turning  fiercely  on 
his  accomplice ;  "  you  to  take  his  part  against  me ! — yon,  who 
proposed  the  scheme  yourself!'* 

My  dear  Caius  Cethegus,  you  will  not  understand  me.  I 
proposed  the  scheme ;  and  I  will  join  in  executing  it.  But 
policy  is  as  necessary  to  our  plans  as  boldness.  Ididnot  wish 
to  startle  Oeesar — ^to  lose  his  co-operation — ^perhaps  to  send 
TiiTn  oS  with  an  information  against  us.  to  Cicero  and  Catulus. 
He  was  so  indignant  at  your  suggestion,  that  all  my  dissimu- 
lation was  scarcely  sufficient  to  prevent  a  total  rupture." 

"  Indignant !  The  gods  confound  him ! — ^He  prated  about 
humanily,  and  generosity,  and  moderation.  By  Hercules,  I 
haye  not  heard  such  a  lecture  since  I  was  with  Xenochaies 
at  Khodes/* 

"  Caesar  is  made  up  of  inconsistencies.  He  has  boundless 
ambition,  imquestioned  courage,  admirable  sagacity.  Yet  I 
have  frequently  observed  in  him  a  womanish  weakness  at  the 
sight  of  pain.  I  remember  that  once  one  of  his  slaves  was 
taken  ill  while  carrying  his  litter.  He  alighted,  put  the 
fellow  in  his  place,  and  walked  home  in  a  fi&U  of  snow.  I 
wonder  that  you  could  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  talk  to  him  of 
massacre,  and  pillage,  and  conflagration.  You  might  have 
foreseen  that  such  propositions  would  disgust  a  man  of  his 
temper.*' 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  your  self-command,  Lucius. 
I  hate  such  conspirators.  What  is  the  use  of  them?  We 
must  have  blood — ^blood, — Shacking  and  tearing  work — bloody 
work!'' 

Do  not  grind  your  teeth,  my  dear  Caius ;  and  lay  down 
the  carving-knife.  By  Hercules,  you  have  cut  up  all  the 
stuffing  of  the  couch." 

^'No  matter;  we  shaU  have  couches  enough  soon, — and 
down  to  stuff  them  with, — and  purple  to  cover  them, — and 
pretty  women  to  loll  on  them, — unless  this  fool,  and  such  as 
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he,  8poiI  our  plans.  I  had  something  else  to  say.  The 
esseneed  fop  wishes  to  seduce  Zoe  from  me." 

Impossible !  Yon  misconstrue  the  ordinary  gallantries 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  every  handsome  face." 

Curse  on  his  ordinary  gallantries,  and  his  verses,  and  his 
compliments,  and  his  sprigs  of  myrtle!  If  Csesar  should 
dare — ^by  Hercules,  I  will  tear  him  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of 
the  Forum." 

Trust  his  destruction  to  me.  We  must  use  his  talents 
and  influence— thrust  h\m  upon  every  danger — make  h\m  our 
instrument  while  we  are  contending — our  peace-offering  to 
the  Senate  if  we  fail— our  first  victim  if  we  succeed." 

" Hark !  what  noise  was  that?  " 

"  Somebody  in  the  terrace ! — ^lend  me  your  dagger." 

Catiline  rushed  to  the  window.  Zoe  was  standing  in  the 
shade.  He  stepped  out.  She  darted  into  the  room — passed 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  by  the  startled  Cethegus — ^flew  down 
the  stairs — through  the  court — through  the  vestibule  — 
through  the  street.  Steps,  voices,  lights,  came  fiist  and  con- 
fusedly behind  her ; — ^but  with  the  speed  of  love  and  terror 
she  gained  upon  her  pursuers.  She  fled  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  tmknown  and  dusky  streets,  till  she  found  herself, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  gallants, 
who,  with  chaplets  on  their  heads,  and  torches  in  their  hands, 
were  reeling  from  the  portico  of  a  stately  mansion. 

The  foremost  of  the  throng  was  a  youth  whose  slender 
figure  and  beautiful  countenance  seemed  hardly  consistent 
with  his  sex.  But  the  feminine  delicacy  of  his  features  rendered 
more  frightful  the  mingled  sensuality  and  ferocity  of  their 
expression.  The  libertine  audacity  of  his  stare,  and  the  gro- 
tesque foppery  of  his  apparel,  seemed  to  indicate  at  least  a 
partial  insanity.  Flinging  one  arm  round  Zoe,  and  tearing 
away  her  veil  with  the  other,  he  disclosed  to  the  gaze  of  his 
thronging  companions  the  regular  features  and  large  dark 
eyes  which  characterise  Athenian  beauiy. 

Clodius  has  all  the  luck  to  night,"  cried  Ligarius. 
Not  so,  by  Hercules,"  said  Marcus  Coslius ;    the  girl  is 
fiurly  our  common  prize:  we  will  fling  dice  for  her.  The 
Venus  *  throw,  as  it  ought  to  do,  shall  decide." 

Let  me  go— let  me  go,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  Zoe, 
struggling  with  Clodius. 

What  a  charming  Greek  accent  she  has.  Come  into  the 
house,  my  little  Athenian  nightingale." 

*  Yttiit  WM  the  Boman  term  for  the \i\|^bM!t  iSkoov  ^^<b^aM^ 
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^ Oh!  what  will  become  of  me fi.  Tf  jnii  linTVi  mntWii  if 
you  hare  Bisters — ^ — "  . 

«  dodins  has  a  sister/'  miitiieredldgariiiSy    cr  *]ui>ii  miiob 

beliecLV 

^By  Heaven,  she  is  weepiiig,^  said  dodins, 
«If  she  were  not  evidently  a  Greeks"  said  .Gksliw^ 

should  take  her  for  a  vestal  virgin.".  i^..  ^ 

<^  And  if  she  were  a  vestal  virgin,"  cried  Clodiiifl.AeB06fyy 

^it  should  not  deter  me.   This  w»f9-^no  .4riaengg]aiig«--no 

screaming." 

«  Stmgglingl  SQveamingI"  erftlaimftd/  a  gwy  .and  ooas* 
TnaniliTig  voice;  '^Yon  are  maUng  vaty  ungemile  kyfi^ 

dodins." 

The  whole  party  started.  Gnsar  had  mingled  wsUl  them 
nnperceived. 

•  The  sound  of  his  voice  thrilled  throogh  the  vetiy.  heart  of 
8oe.  With  a  convulsive  effort  she  bnrst  from  the  gnuqp  of  her 
inscdent  admirer,  flong  herself  at  the  feetof  OMar^  and  clasped 
his  knees.  The  moon  shone  fbU  on  her  agitaMaadaiBtpkr* 
ing  £Etce :  her  lips  moved ;  but  she  uttered  no  sound.  His 
gflmd  at  her  for  an  instant — ^raised  her— clasped*  her  to  his 
bosom.  ^'Fear  nothing,  my  sweet  Zoe."  Thra,  with  folded 
arms^  and  a  smile  of  placid  defiance,  he  placed  himaelf  between 
her  and  dodius. 

dodius  staggered  forward,  flushed  with  wine  and  rage,  and 
uttering  alternately  a  curse  and  a  hiccup. 

By  Pollux,  this  passes  a  jest.  Ceesar,  how  dare  yon  insult 
me  thus?" 

A  jest  I  I  am  as  serious  as  a  Jew  on  the  Sabbath.  Xnsolt 
you ;  for  such  a  pair  of  eyes  I  would  insult  the  whole  con- 
sular bench,  or  I  should  be  as  insensible  as  King  PiMunmis's 
mummy." 

'^Good  Gk)ds,  Csesar,"  said  Marcus  Coelius^  interposing, 
*fjon  cannot  think  it  worth  while  to  get  into  a  brawl  for  a 
Uttle  Greek  girL" 

^^Why  notP  The  Greek  girls  have  used  me  as  well  as 
those  of  Borne.  Besides,  the  whole  reputation  of  my  gallantry 
is  at  stake.  Give  up  such  a  lovely  woman  to  that  dronken 
boy  I  My  character  would  be  gone  for  ever.  No  more  per- 
Aimed  tablets,  full  of  vows  and  raptures  ?  No  more  toying 
with  fingers  at  the  drcus.  No  more  evening  walks  along  the 
Tiber.  No  more  hiding  in  chests,  or  jumping  from  vriadoiffii 
I,  the  favoured  suitor  of  half  the  white  stoles  in  Bogne^  • 
never  again  aspire  above  a  freed-woman.   Yon  jfk 
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gallantry,  and  think  of  sfach  a  thmg!  IV)rt  shame^  my  dear 
Ccelius  I   Do  not  let  Clodia  liear  of  it.'' 

Wliile  Offisar  spoke  he  had  been  engaged  in' keeping  Olodius 
at  arm?8  length.  The  rage  of  the  £nuitic  libertine  increased 
as  the  straggle  continued.  Stand  back,  as  you  yalne  your 
life,"  he  cried ;  « I  will  pass." 

Not  this  way,  sweet  Clodius.  <  I  have  too  much  regard  for 
you  to  suffer  you  to  make  love  at  such  disadyantage.*  You 
smell  too  much  of  iUemian  at  present.  Would  yoia  stifle 
your  mistressP  By  Hercules,  you  are  fit  to  kiss  nobody  now, 
except  old  Fiso,  when  he  is  tumbling  home  in  thfs  morning 
firam  the  vintners."^ 

Clodius  plunged  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  drew  a  little 
dagger,  the  fiuthful  companion  of  many  desperate  adventores; 

"  Oh,  (lods!  he  will  be  murdered  I"  cried  Zoe. 

The  whole  throng  of  revellers  was  in  agitation.  The  street 
fluctuated  with  torches  and  lifted  hands.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment.  OsBsar  watched  with  a  steady  eye  the  desoendix^ 
hand  of  Clodius,  arrested  the  blow,  seised  his  antagonist  by 
the  throat,  and  flung  him  against  one  of  the  pillan  of  the 
portico  with  such  violence  that  he  rolled,  stonned  and  sense- 
less, on  the  ground. 

He  is  killed,"  cried  several  voices. 

^^Fair  self-defence,  by  Hercules!"  said  Marcus  Ccolius. 

Bear  witness,  you  all  saw  him  draw  his  dagger." 

^^He  is  not  dead — ^he  breathes,"  said  Idgarius.  ''Carry 
him  into  the  house ;  he  is  dreadfitlly  bruised." 

The  rest  of  the  party  retired  with  Clodius.  CcaUus  turned 
to  Ceesar. 

''  By  all  the  Qods,  Qaius  I  you  have  won  your  lady  fiEurly^ 
A  splendid  victory  I   You  deserve  a  triumph." 

''  What  a  madman  Clodius  has  become  I" 

''  Intolerable.  But  come  azid  sup  with  me  on  the  Nooaea; 
You  have  no  objection  to  meet  the  ConsulP" 

''Cicero?  NoneatalL  We  need  not  talk  politics.  Our 
old  dispute  about  Plato  and  Epicurus  will  furnish  us  witii 
plenty  of  conversation.  So  reckon  upon  me,  my  dear  ICaroua^ 
and  fiunewelL" 

CflBsar  and  Zoe  tamed  away.  As  soon  as  they  were  beyond 
hearing,  she  began  in.  great  agitation  I-— 

"  Omkut,  you  are  in  danger.  I  know  alL  I  overheard  Ca- 
tiline and  Cethegns*  You  are  engaged  in  a  pcojeot  whieli 
must  lead  to  certain  destruction." 
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My  beantifdl  Zoe,I  live  only  for  glory  and  pleasure.  Tor 
these  I  haye  never  hesitated  to  hazard  an  existence  which  th^ 
alone  render  valuable  to  me.  In  the  present  case,  I  can 
assure  you  that  our  scheme  presents  the  fiurest  hopes  of 
success." 

So  much  the  worse.  You  do  not  know — ^you  do  not 
imderstand  me.  I  speak  not  of  open  peril,  but  of  secret 
treachery.  Catiline  hates  you ; — Cethegns  hates  you ; — joor 
destruction  is  resolved.  If  you  survive  the  contest,  yon  perish 
in  the  first  hour  of  victory.  They  detest  you  for  your  mode- 
ration ; — ^they  are  eager  for  blood  and  plunder.  I  have  risked 
my  life  to  bring  you  this  warning;  butthatis  of  little  moment. 
Farewell ! — Be  happy 

'  Csesar  stopped  her.    "  Do  you  fly  from  my  thanks,  dear 

Zoe?" 

I  wish  not  for  your  thanks,  but  for  your  safeiy ; — ^I  desire 
not  to  defraud  Valeria  or  Servilia  of  one  caress,  extorted  from 
gratitude  or  pity.  Be  my  feelings  what  they  may,  I  have 
learnt  in  a  fearful  school  to  endure  and  to  suppress  them. 
I  have  been  taught  to  abase  a  proud  spirit  to  the  claps  and 
'hisses  of  the  vulgar ; — ^to  smile  on  suitors  who  united  the  in- 
sults of  a  despicable  pride  to  the  endearments  of  a  loathsome 
fondness ; — ^to  affect  sprightliness  with  an  aching  head,  and 
eyes  from  which  tears  were  ready  to  gush ; — ^to  feign  love  with 
curses  on  my  lips,  and  madness  in  my  brain.  Who  feels  for 
me  any  esteem, — any  tenderness  P  Who  will  shed  a  tear  over 
the  nameless  grave  which  will  soon  shelter  from  cruelty  and 
scorn  the  broken  heart  of  the  poor  Athenian  girl  ?  But  you, 
who  alone  have  addressed  her  in  her  degradation  with  a  voice 
of  kindness  and  respect,  farewell.  Sometimes  think  of  me, — 
not  with  sorrow ; — ^no ;  I  could  bear  your  ingratitude,  but  not 
your  distress.  Yet,  if  it  will  not  pain  you  too  much,  in  dis- 
tant days,  when  yom:  lofty  hopes  and  destinies  are  accom- 
plished,—on  the  evening  of  some  mighty  victory, — in  the 
chariot  of  some  magnificent  triumph, — ^think  on  one  who  loved 
you  with  that  exceeding  love  which  only  the  miserable  can 
tbeL  Think  that,  wherever  her  exhausted  frame  may  have 
sunk  beneath  the  sensibilities  of  a  tortured  spirit, — ^in  what- 
ever hovel  or  whatever  vault  she  may  have  closed  her  eyes, — 
whatever  strange  scenes  of  horror  and  pollution  may  have 
surrounded  her  dying  bed,  yom:  shape  was  the  last  that  swam 
before  her  sight—your  voice  the  last  sound  that  was  ringing 
in  her  ears.  Yet  turn  your  face  to  me,  Caesar.  Let  me  carry 
away  one  last  look  of  those  features,  and  then  "  He 
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turned  round.  He  looked  at  her.  He  hid  his  &ce  on  her 
bosom,  and  burst  into  tears.  With  sobs  long  and  loud,  and 
conTuIsive  as  those  of  a  terrified  child,  he  poured  forth  on  her 
bosom  the  tribute  of  impetuous  and  uncontrollable  emotion. 
He  raised  his  head;  but  he  in  yain  struggled  to  restore  com- 
posure to  the  brow  which  had  confironted  the  firown  of  Sylla, 
and  the  lips  which  had  rivalled  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  He 
several  times  attempted  to  speak,  but  in  vain;  and  his  voice 
still  fSEdtered  with  tenderness,  when,  after  a  pause  of  several 
minutes,  he  thus  addressed  her : 

My  own  dear  Zoe,  your  love  has  been  bestowed  on  one 
who,  if  he  cannot  merit,  can  at  least  appreciate  and  adore 
you.  Beings  of  similar  loveliness,  and  similar  devotedness  of 
affection,  mingled,  in  all  my  boyish  dreams  of  greatness,  with 
visions  of  curule  chairs  and  ivory  cars,  marshalled  legions  and 
laurelled  fiEisces.  Such  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  in  the 
world;  and,  in  their  stead,  I  have  met  with  selfishness,  with 
vanity,  with  frivolity,  witii  falsehood.    The  life  which  you 

have  preserved  is  a  boon  less  valuable  than  the  affection  " 

" Oh !  CsBsar,"  interrupted  the  blushing  Zoe,  "think  only 
on  your  own  securiiy  at  present.  If  you  feel  as  you  speak, — 
but  you  are  only  mocking  me, — or  perhaps  your  compas- 
sion " 

"  By  Heaven ! — by  every  oath  that  is  binding  " 

"  Alas  I  alas  I  Csesar,  were  not  all  the  same  oaths  sworn 
yesterday  to  Valeria?  But  I  will  trust  you,  at  least  so  far  as 
to  partake  your  present  dangers.  Flight  may  be  necessary : 
— form  your  plans.  Be  they  what  they  m&y,  there  is  one  who, 
in  exile,  in  poverty,  in  peril,  asks  only  to  wander,  to  beg,  to 
die  with  you." 

"  My  Zoe,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  such  necessity.  To  re- 
nounce the  conspiracy  without  renouncing  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  originally  undertaken, — ^to  elude  the  vengeance 
of  the  Senate  without  losing  the  confidence  of  the  people, — ^is, 
indeed,  an  arduous,  but  not  an  impossible,  task.  I  owe  it  to 
myself  and  to  my  country  to  make  the  attempt.  There  is 
still  ample  time  for  consideration.  At  present  I  am  too  happy 
in  love  to  think  of  ambition  or  danger." 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  a  stately  palace.  Csesar 
struck  it.  It  was  instantly  opened  by  a  slave.  Zoe  found 
herself  in  a  magnificent  hall,  surrounded  by  pillars  of  green 
marble,  between  which  were  ranged  the  sfaitues  of  the  long 
line  of  Julian  nobles. 

Call  Endymion,"  said  Oeeear. 
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The  confidential  freed-man  made  his  appearance,  not  with- 
out a  slight  smile,  which  his  patron's  good-nature  emboldened 
him  to  hazard,  at  perceiving  the  beantifdl  Athenian. 

Arm  my  slaves,  Endymion ;  there  are  reasons  for  pre- 
caation.  Let  them  relieve  each  other  on  guard  dnring  the 
night.  Zoe,  my  love,  my  preserver,  why  are  yoor  cheeks 
so  pale  9  Let  me  kiss  some  bloom  into  them.  How  you 
tremble  !  Endymion,  a  flask  of  Samian,  and  some  fixiit 
Bring  them  to  my  apartments.    This  way,  my  sweet  Zoe." 
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ON  THE  EOYAL  SOCIETT  OP  LITEEATUEE. 
(June  1828.) 

This  is  the  age  of  societies.  There  is  scarcely  one  English- 
man in  ten  who  has  not  belonged  to  some  association  for 
distributing  books,  or  for  prosecuting  them ;  for  sending  in- 
valids to  the  hospital,  or  beggars  to  the  treadmill ;  for  giving 
plate  to  the  rich,  or  blankets  to  the  poor.  To  be  the  most 
absurd  institution  among  so  many  institutions  is  no  small 
distinction ;  it  seems,  however,  to  belong  indisputably  to  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Literature.  At  the  first  establishment  of 
that  ridiculous  academy,  every  sensible  man  predicted  that, 
in  spite  of  regal  patronage  and  episcopal  management,  it 
would  do  nothing,  or  do  harm.  And  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied  that  those  expectations  have  hitherto  been  fulfilled. 

I  do  not  attack  the  founders  of  the  association.  Their 
characters  are  respectable ;  their  motives,  I  am  willing  to 
believe,  were  laudable.  But  I  feel,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
literary  man  to  feel,  a  strong  jealousy  of  their  proceedings. 
Their  society  can  be  innocent  only  while  it  continues  to  be 
despicable.  Should  they  ever  possess  the  power  to  encou- 
rage merit,  they  must  also  possess  the  power  to  depress  it. 
Which  power  will  be  more  frequently  exercised,  let  every 
one  who  has  studied  literary  history,  let  every  one  who  has 
studied  human  nature,  declare. 

Envy  and  faction  insinuate  themselves  into  all  communities. 
They  often  disturb  the  peace,  and  pervert  the  decisions,  of 
benevolent  and  scientific  associations.  But  it  is  in  literary 
academies  that  they  exert  the  most  extensive  and  pernicious 
influence.  In  the  first  place,  the  principles  of  literary  criti- 
cism, though  equally  fixed  with  those  on  which  the  chemist 
and  the  surgeon  proceed,  are  by  no  means  equally  recognized. 
Men  are  rarely  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  their  approbation 
or  dislike  on  questions  of  taste ;  and  therefore  they  willingly 
submit  to  any  guide  who  boldly  asserts  his  claim  to  superior 
discernment.  It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  and  establish 
the  merits  of  a  poem  than  the  powers  of  a  machine  or  the 
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benefits  of  a  new  remedy.  Hence  it  is  in  literatoze,  thai 
qnackerj  is  most  easily  puffed,  and  excellence  most  eaailj 
decried. 

In  some  degree  this  argnment  applies  to  academies  of  the 
fine  arts ;  and  it  is  folly  confirmed  by  all  that  I  hare  erer 
heard  of  that  institution  which  annually  disfigures  the  walls 
of  Somerset  House  with  an  acre  of  spoiled  canvass.  Batalite- 
rary  tribunal  is  incomparably  more  dangerous.    Other  socie- 
ties, at  least,  have  no  tendency  to  call  forth  any  opinions  on 
those  subjects  which  most  agitate  and  inflame  the  minds 
of  men.    The  sceptic  and  the  zealot,  the  revolutionist  and 
placeman,  meet  on  common  ground  in  a  gallery  of  paintings 
or  a  laboratory  of  science.    They  can  praise  or  censure  with- 
out reference  to  the  differences  which  exist  between  them. 
In  a  literary  body  this  can  never  be  the  case.    Literature  is, 
and  always  must  be,  inseparably  blended  with  politics  and 
theology ;  it  is  the  great  engine  which  moves  the  feelings  of 
a  people  on  the  most  momentous  questions.    It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  that  any  society  can  be  formed  so  impartial  as  to 
consider  the  literary  character  of  an  individual  abstracted 
from  the  opinions  which  his  writings  inculcate.    It  is  not  to 
be  hoped,  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wished,  that  the  feelings  <^ 
the  man  should  be  so  completely  forgotten  in  the  duties 
of  the  academician.    The  consequences  are  evident.  The 
honours  and  censures  of  this  Star-chamber  of  the  Muses  will 
be  awarded  according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  particular  sect 
or  faction  which  may  at  the  time  predominate.   Whigs  would 
canvass  against  a  Southey,  Tories  against  a  Byron.  Those 
who  might  at  first  protest  against  such  conduct  as  unjust 
would  soon  adopt  it  on  the  plea  of  retaliation ;  and  the  gene- 
ral good  of  literature,  for  which  the  society  was  professedly 
instituted,  would  be  forgotten  in  the  stronger  claims  of  poU- 
tical  and  religious  partiality. 

Yet  even  this  is  not  the  worst.  Should  the  institution  ever 
acquire  any  influence,  it  will  afford  most  pernicious  facilities 
to  every  malignant  coward  who  may  desire  to  blast  a  reputa- 
tion which  he  envies.  It  will  furnish  a  secure  ambuscade, 
behind  which  the  Maroons  of  literature  may  take  a  certain 
and  deadly  aim.  The  editorial  we  has  often  been  &tal  to 
rising  genius ;  though  all  the  world  knows  that  it  is  only  a 
form  of  speech,  very  often  employed  by  a  single  needy  block- 
head. The  academic  we  would  have  a  far  greater  and  more 
ruinous  influence.  Numbers,  while  they  increased  the  effect, 
would  diminish  the  shame,  of  injustice.    The  advantage,  s  of 
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an  open  and  those  of  an  anonymons  attack  wonld  be  com- 
bined ;  and  the  anthoritj  of  ayowal  wonld  be  united  to  the 
security  of  concealment.  The  serpents  in  Virgil,  after  they 
had  destroyed  Laocoon,  found  an  asylum  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  enraged  people  behind  the  shield  of  the  statue  of 
Minerva.  And  in  the  same  manner,  every  thing  that  is 
grovelling  and  venomous,  every  thing  that  can  hiss,  and  every 
thing  that  can  sting,  would  take  sanctuary  in  the  recesses  of 
this  new  temple  of  wisdom. 

The  French  academy  was,  of  all  such  associations,  the 
most  widely  and  the  most  justly  celebrated.  It  was  founded 
by  the  gp*eatest  of  ministers ;  it  was  patronised  by  successive 
kings ;  it  numbered  in  its  lists  most  of  the  eminent  French 
writers.  Yet  what  benefit  has  literature  derived  from  its 
labours  9  What  is  its  history  but  an  uninterrupted  record 
of  servile  compliances — of  -peltry  artifices — of  deadly  quar- 
rels—of perfidious  friendships?  whether  governed  by  the 
Court,  by  the  Sorbonne,  or  by  the  Philosophers,  it  was  al- 
ways equally  powerful  for  evil,  and  equally  impotent  for 
good.  I  might  speak  of  the  attacks  by  which  it  attempted 
to  depress  the  rising  fame  of  Comeille ;  I  might  speak  of 
the  reluctance  with  which  it  gave  its  tardy  confirmation  to 
the  applauses  which  the  whole  civilised  world  had  bestowed 
on  the  genius  of  Voltaire.  I  might  prove  by  overwhelming 
e^ddence  that,  to  the  latest  period  of  its  existence,  even 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  all-accomplished  D'Alem- 
bert,  it  continued  to  be  a  scene  of  the  fiercest  animosities 
and  the  basest  intrigues.  I  might  cite  Firon's  epigrams, 
and  MarmontePs  memoirs,  and  Montesquieu's  letters.  But 
I  hasten  on  to  another  topic. 

One  of  the  modes  by  which  our  Society  proposes  to  en- 
courage merit  is  the  distribution  of  prizes.  The  munificence 
of  the  king  has  enabled  it  to  offer  an  annual  premium  of  a 
hundred  guineas  for  the  best  essay  in  prose,  and  another  of 
fifty  guineas  for  the  best  poem,  which  may  be  transmitted  to 
it.  This  is  very  laughable.  In  the  first  place  the  judges 
may  err.  Those  imperfections  of  human  intellect  to  which, 
as  the  articles  of  the  church  tells  us,  even  general  councils 
are  subject,  may  possibly  be  found  even  in  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Literature.  The  French  academy,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was  the  most  illustrious  assembly  of  the  kind,  and  numbered 
among  its  associates  men  much  more  distinguished  than  ever 
will  assemble  at  Mr.  Hatchard's  to  rummage  the  box  of  the 
English  Society.   Yet  this  &mous  body  gave  a  poetical  prise, 
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for  whicli  Yoltaire  was  a  candidate,  to  a  fellow  who  wrote 
some  verses  about  the  frozen  wad  the  burning  pole. 

Yet,  grantmg  that  the  prizes  were  always  awarded  to  the 
best  composition,  that  composition,  I  say  without  hesitation, 
will  always  be  bad.  Aprize  poem  is  like  a  prize  sheep.  The 
object  of  the  competitor  for  the  ag^cultnml  premimn  is  to 
prodnce  an  animal  fit,  not  to  be  eaten,  but  to  be  weighed. 
Accordingly  he  pampers  his  victim  into  morbid  and  mmatoral 
fatness ;  and,  when  it  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  would  be 
sent  away  in  disgust  from  any  table,  he  offers  it  to  the 
judges.  The  object  of  the  poetical  candidate,  in  like  maimer, 
is  to  produce,  not  a  good  poem,  but  a  poem  of  that  exact 
degree  of  frigidity  or  bombast  which  may  appear  to  his 
censors  to  be  correct  or  sublime.  Compositions  thus  con- 
structed will  always  be  worthless.  The  few  excellenoes  which 
they  may  contain  will  have  an  exotic  aspect  and  flavour.  In 
general,  prize  sheep  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  tallow 
candles,  and  prize  poems  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  light 
them. 

The  first  subject  proposed  by  the  Society  to  the  poets  of 
England  was  Dartmoor.  I  thought  that  they  intended  a 
covert  sarcasm  at  their  own  projects.  Their  institution  was 
a  literary  Dartmoor  scheme ; — a  plan  for  forcing  into  cultiva- 
tion the  waste  lands  of  intellect, — for  raising  poetical  pro- 
duce, by  means  of  bounties,  from  soil  too  meagre  to  have 
yielded  any  returns  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  The 
plan  for  the  cultivation  of  Dartmoor  has,  I  hear,  been  aban- 
doned. I  hope  that  this  may  be  an  omen  of  the  fate  of  the 
Society. 

In  truth,  this  seems  by  no  means  improbable.  They  have 
been  offering  for  several  years  the  rewards  which  the  king 
placed  at  their  disposal,  and  have  not,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
been  able  to  find  in  their  box  one  composition  which  they 
have  deemed  worthy  of  publication.  At  least  no  publication 
has  taken  place.  The  associates  may  perhaps  be  astonished 
at  this.  But  I  will  attempt  to  explain  it,  after  the  manner 
of  ancient  times,  by  means  of  an  apologue. 

About  four  himdred  years  after  the  deluge.  King  Gromer 
Chephoraod  reigned  in  Babylon.  He  united  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  excellent  sovereign.  He  made  good  laws,  won 
great  battles,  and  white-washed  long  streets.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  idolised  by  his  people,  and  panegyrised  by  many 
poets  and  orators.  A  book  was  then  a  serious  undertaking. 
Neither  paper  nor  any  similar  material  had  been  invented. 
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Authors  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  inscribing 
their  compositions  on  massive  bricks.  Some  of  these  Baby- 
lonian records  are  still  preserved  in  European  museums ;  but 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written  has  never  been  de- 
ciphered. Gromer  Chephoraod  was  so  popular  that  the  day 
<^  all  the  plains  round  the  Euphrates  could  scarcely  furnish 
brick-kilns  enough  for  his  eulogists.  It  is  recorded  in  par- 
ticular that  Pharonezzar,  the  Assyrian  Pindar,  published  a 
bridge  and  four  walls  in  his  praise. 

One  daj  the  king  was  going  in  state  from  his  palace  to  the 
temple  of  Belus.  During  this  procession  it  was  lawful  for 
any  Babylonian  to  offer  any  petition  or  suggestion  to  his 
sovereign.  As  the  chariot  passed  before  a  vintner's  shop,  a 
large  company,  apparently  half-drunk,  sallied  forth  into  ilie 
street ;  and  one  of  them  thus  addressed  the  king : 

Gomer  Chephoraod,  live  for  ever !  It  appears  to  thy 
servants  that  of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  good  wine  is 
the  best,  and  bad  wine  is  the  worst.  Grood  wine  makes  the 
heart  cheerful,  the  eyes  bright,  the  speech  ready.  Bad 
wine  confuses  the  head,  disorders  the  stomach,  makes  us 
quarrelsome  at  night,  and  sick  the  next  morning.  Now 
tiierefore  let  my  lord  the  king  take  order  that  thy  servants 
may  drink  good  wine." 

^^And  how  is  this  to  be  done?"  said  the  good-natured 
prince. 

Oh  king,"  said  his  monitor,  this  is  most  easy.  Let 
the  king  make  a  decree,  and  seal  it  with  his  royal  signet :  and 
let  it  be  proclaimed  that  the  king  will  give  ten  she-asses,  and 
ten  slaves,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment,  every  year,  unto  the 
man  who  shall  make  ten  measures  of  the  best  wine.  And 
whosoever  wishes  for  the  she-asses,  and  the  slaves,  and  the 
raiment,  let  him  send  the  ten  measures  of  wine  to  thy  ser- 
vants, and  we  will  drink  thereof  and  judge.  So  shall  there 
be  much  good  wine  in  Assyria." 

The  project  pleased  Gromer  Chephoraod.  Be  it  so,"  said 
he.  The  people  shouted.  The  petitioners  prostrated  them- 
selves in  gratitude.  The  same  night  heralds  were  des- 
patched to  bear  the  intelligence  to  the  remotest  districts  of 
Assyria. 

After  a  due  interval  the  wines  began  to  come  in ;  and  the 
examiners  assembled  to  ac^udge  the  prize.  The  &nb  vessel 
WBA  unsealed.  Its  odour  was  such  that  the  judges,  without 
tasting  it,  pronounced  unanimous  condemnation.  The  next 
was  opened :  it  had  a  villanous  taste  of  clay.  The  third  was 
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mm  and  Tapid.  Tliej  procmled  frum  one  cmak  tt(  exf<nhm 
liquor  to  aaoihtf r,  till  at  leii|^,  in  alwulute  naiurA,  tl^v  iptw 
up  till*  inTMtigation. 

Th(>  nfst  morninff  tin*?  all  aMi*nil»ltHl  at  tlit*  |«mt«  i4 
kini;,  with  pab  been  an«l  arhini;  IimJa.    Thrj  nfrnM  t^s 
ihfj  couM  not  rpcommrml  any  ("vmiiif^titor  a*  wurthv  .-f 
n>ward«.    Th<*T  iworv  that  th«  wine  waa  little  UrtU-r  thaa 
|MiiAun,  an«l  entrpat4*t|  |M*niiiMiiin  t«>  n*«i^  the  oAw  %4  ^ 
cidini;  U-tweien  lurh  dftt*«tal»b*  |iotiiin«. 

In  tho  name  of  ISeliu,  how  ran  thid  have  ha|«|w*Md  9  " 
Mid  the  kin^;. 

Men>k*luuiar,  the  hi^li-|ini*iit,  mutterrd  •tinethmj*  aK^i 
the  an^^er  of  the  IftMU  at  the  t«ili*niti»n  ihown  to  a  / 
impiitufl  heretim  whti  at«*  bniiled,  whrrv««/' 

he,  "tiur  ndiifion  r«imniaiiiiji  u*  tit  eat  them  rvaat^L 
thrn^fiinf*.  oh  kin^/' rtintinii««tl  thi«  mpectahle  dirine*. 
ix>mmand  to  thy  men  «if  war,  and  let  them  amiti*  the 
obedient  people  with  the  Rwnnl,  them,  and  th<*ir  wtrr^  a^: 
their  childn*n,  ami  li't  th»*ir  hmuM**,  aikd  their  fli«-ka.  a>: 
their  henlt,  l*e  inven  til  thv  «enrantii  thf  prie«ta.    Tltrt:  n^. 
the  land  jield  itii  inrn-aik*,  nnd  tin*  fniit«     thi*  earth  ^  v 
no  m«in*  Ma^tiNl  hx  the  xrui^^'Ati*-**  nf  hi-iiT«-n." 

Nay,"  «ai<l  thi»  kiii;:,  "  tli«-  ;:n''irnl        ii!idt*r  r:  -v 

Th-  wiiii-  wlii-  li  tlii'U  ili  U?  tl.\*.  lt'  ilrit.k  a*.  !}..■  Iw*  » 
f«*w  ii:jlit4         ••h  *fii^Til'!i»  M»n»li  lia//ar.         .-f      .•  14^ 
»iiita;:»-.  thi'ti  n«'t  r*-rii«'iiitii  r  h-*«t  .1.  l««  ; 

It  Xh*'  N:iriit*  nii^'lit  t)i.i?  X\i*»M  «i:i«t  iti«|  :r«^|  )  1        .  ^«  ^ 

t\u\**.  P-*  !  t.i  ari-l  fpi.  aifl  lii^i  ..tir*-*  na'-n^l  tin  •      T'  • 

thinu**  Kar<l  f-r  iiii*.     I  i'--iii|.r>  li«-n.l  ti««*:u      •  T-i. 

only  wifii-  wlii.'h  x*  i4  •\i.\f  ml.-,  h  :«  •.   :  1     .  . 

Til*-  kirjj  *•  r.i!.  lit-l         h«  .1.1     I'l-  ?:  whl  h  j!i  ti  .     •  — 

•  ru!«*ht-'l  th.  ir  I..  .liU. 

Il»'  th.-ii  i  nli  r« -l  |>r<- l4iii.iti-<?i  t..  U-  iiikd*-,      x*.  &  -  • 

.-••iiM  •Ill*  'ilf*. 

An     l  i-K;i>-^  i  h' r.         )..»•!  U  .-Ti        ri'^!  s  --^ 

•  ?':!!  .  w}..  :.  tl..-  I  r:;.-  K  i.l  !:r^'   U.?:  '    •  . 
I'  riWiini  .irid  •{-•ki'  t).M« 

••*t«f!'.-r  • 'lii'i  !--rj.-l.  r-r  i-^.r'     Min.'.  '  ? 

li  I.  w  (:a;>T- !;>•!.    I?  w.i*  !.    i;!-.r.i.  l--.         a  .-^ 
M  »  .  .•;!•!  It       ..'K.  rwi*-- If  m  !r-:.  •K^^  •?  ■    }  • 
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rewards?  Thou  knowest  Ascobarach  who  hath  the  great 
vineyards  in  the  north,  and  Cohahiroth  who  sendeth  wine 
every  year  from  the  south  over  the  Persian  gulf.  Their  wines 
are  so  delicious  that  ten  measures  thereof  are  sold  for  an 
hundred  talents  of  silver.  Thinkest  thou  that  they  will  ex- 
change them  for  thy  slaves  and  thine  asses?  What  would 
thy  prize  profit  any  who  have  vineyards  in  rich  soils  ? 

Who  then/'  said  one  of  the  judges, are  the  wretches 
who  sent  us  this  poison? '' 

Blame  them  not/'  said  the  sage,  seeing  that  you  have 
been  the  authors  of  the  evil.  They  are  men  whose  lands  are 
poor,  and  have  never  yielded  them  any  returns  equal  to  the 
prizes  which  the  king  proposed.  Wherefore,  knowing  that 
the  lords  of  the  fruitful  vineyards  would  not  enter  into  com- 
petition with  them,  they  planted  vines,  some  on  rocks,  and 
some  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  some  in  deep  clay.  Hence 
their  wines  are  bad.  For  no  culture  or  reward  will  make 
barren  land  bear  good  vines.  Enow  therefore,  assuredly, 
that  your  prizes  have  increased  the  quantiiy  of  bad  but  not 
of  good  wine." 

There  was  a  long  silence.   At  length  the  king  spoke. 
Give  him  the  purple  robe  and  the  chain  of  gold.  Throw 
the  wines  into  the  Euphrates ;  and  proclaim  that  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Wines  is  dissolved." 
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SCENES  PEOM  "ATHENIAN  REVELS."  (JAiruAST  1824) ' 

A  DBAKA. 
L 

SoENE — A  Street  in  Athens. 
Enter  Callidekus  a/nd  Speusippus. 

CALLIDEMXJS. 

So,  you  young  reprobate !  You  must  be  a  man  of  wit,  for- 
sooth, and  a  man  of  quality!  You  must  spend  as  if  yon 
were  as  ricb  as  Nicias,  and  prate  as  if  you  were  as  wise  as 
Pericles !  You  must  dangle  after  sophists  and  pretty  women ! 
And  I  must  pay  for  all !  I  must  sup  on  thyme  and  onions, 
while  you  are  swallowing  thrushes  and  hares !  I  most  drink 
water,  that  you  may  play  the  cottabus*  with  Chian  wine,  I 
must  wander  about  as  ragged  as  Pausonf,  that  you  may  be 
as  fine  as  Alcibiades !  I  must  lie  on  bare  boaxds,  with  a 
stonet  for  my  pillow,  and  a  rotten  mat  for  my  coTerlid,  by 
the  light  of  a  wretched  winking  lamp,  while  you  are  march- 
ing in  state,  with  as  many  torches  as  one  sees  at  the  feast  of 
Ceres,  to  thimder  with  your  hatchet§  at  the  doors  of  half  the 
Ionian  ladies  in  Peirceus.H 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

Why,  thou  unreasonable  old  man !  Thou  most  RhaTneless 
of  fathers !  

CALLIDEMUS. 

Ungrateful  wretch ;  dare  you  talk  so  9  Are  you  not  afraid 
of  the  thimders  of  Jupiter  ? 

*  This  nme  cooAsted  in  projecting  From  his  poreitr,  I  am  inclined  to  svp- 

wine  oat  of  cops ;  it  was  a  dirersion  ex-  pose  that  he  painted  historical  pictniea. 
trunelj  fashionable  at  Athenian  enter-       t  See  Aristophanes ;  Plntns,  642. 
tainmrats.  §  See  Theocritus ;  Idrll  iL  Itt. 

t  Plinson  was  an  Athenian  pmnter,       \  This  was  the  most  <iisz«|»itablcpait 

wkioM  name  was  ajnonrmons  with  beg-  of  Athens.  See  Aristophanes ;  Pu« 
fuy.   8m  Aristophanes;  Plntns,  602. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 

Jupiter  thunder !  nonsense !   Anazagoras  sajs,  that  thtm- 
der  is  only  an  explosion  produced  by  

GALLIDEMUS. 

He  does !  Would  that  it  had  fallen  on  his  head  for  his  ^ 
pains  1 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Nay :  talk  rationally. 

GALLIDEMUS. 

Bationally  1  You  audacious  young  sophist  I  I  will  talk 
rationally.  Do  you  know  that  I  am  your  &ther9  What 
quibble  can  you  make  upon  that? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Do  I  know  that  you  are  my  father?  Let  us  take  the 
question  to  pieces,  as  Melesigenes  would  say.  First,  then, 
we  must  inquire  what  is  knowledge?  Secondly,  what  is  a 
father?  Now,  knowledge,  as  Socrates  said  the  other  day  to 
Thecetetus*  

OALLIDEKUS. 

Socrates!  what!  the  ragged  flat-nosed  old  dotard,  who 
walks  about  all  day  barefoot,  and  filches  cloaks,  and  dissects 
gnats,  and  shoesf  fleas  with  wax? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

All  fiction !    All  trumped  up  by  Aristophanes ! 

GALLIDEMUS. 

By  Pallas,  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  shoes  on  his 
fleas,  he  is  kinder  to  them  than  to  himself.  But  listen  to 
me,  boy;  if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  you  will  be  ruined. 
There  is  an  argument  for  you.  Go  to  your  Socrates  and  your 
Melesigenes,  and  tell  them  to  refute  that.  Buined!  Do 
you  hear? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Buined! 

GALLIDEMUS. 

Ay,  by  Jupiter  1  Is  such  a  show  as  you  make  to  be  sup- 
ported on  nothing?  During  all  the  last  war,  I  made  not  an 
obol  from  my  £um;  the  Peloponnesian  locusts  came  almoat 


*  8m  Pkto't  Tkeattlat. 


t  8m  Arifto^umef;  Nnbet,  160; 
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as  regularly  as  the  Pleiades ;— com  burnt ;— olives  stripped ; 
— ^fi:xiit  trees  cut  down wells  stopped  up ; — and,  just  when 
peace  came,  and  I  hoped  that  all  would  turn  out  well,  you 
must  beg^  to  spend  as  if  jou  had  all  the  mines  of  Thasos  at 
command* 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Now,  by  Neptune,  who  delights  in  horses  

GALLIDEMUS. 

If  Neptune  delights  in  horses,  he  does  not  resemble  me. 
You  must  ride  at  the  Panathensea  on  a  horse  fit  for  the  great 
king :  four  acres  of  my  best  vines  went  for  that  folly.  You 
must  retrench,  or  you  will  have  nothing  to  eat.  Does  not 
Anaxagoras  mention,  among  his  other  discoveries,  that  wheo 
a  man  has  nothing  to  eat  he  dies? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You  are  deceived.   My  fiiends  

CALLIDEICUS. 

Oh,  yes !  your  Mends  will  notice  you,  doubtless,  when  you 
are  squeezing  through  the  crowd,  on  a  winter's  day,  to  warm 
yourself  at  the  fire  of  the  baths ; — or  when  you  are  fighting 
with  beggars  and  beggars'  dogs  for  the  scraps  of  a  sacrifice ; 
—or  when  you  are  glad  to  earn  three  wretched  obols*  by 
listening  all  day  to  lying  speeches  and  crying  children. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

There  are  other  means  of  support. 

CALLIDEICUS. 

What  I  I  suppose  you  will  wander  from  house  to  house, 
like  that  wretched  buffoon  Fhilippusf,  and  beg  every  body 
who  has  asked  a  supper-party  to  be  so  kind  as  to  feed  you 
and  laugh  at  you ;  or  you  will  turn  sycophant ;  you  will  get 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  now  and  then,  by 
frightening  some  rich  coward  with  a  mock  prosecution.  Well ! 
that  is  a  task  for  which  your  studies  under  the  sophists  may 
have  fitted  you. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You  are  wide  of  the  mark. 


*  The  itipendof  an  Athenian  juryman. 


t  Xcnophon;  CanTrnna. 
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CALLIDEICUS. 

Then  what,  in  the  name  of  Juno,  is  jonr  scheme?  Do 
jou  intend  to  join  Orestes*,  and  rob  on  the  highway?  Take 
care;  beware  of  the  elevenf;  beware  of  the  hemlock.  It 
may  be  very  pleasant  to  live  at  other  people's  expense ;  but 
not  very  pleasant,  I  should  think,  to  hear  the  pestle  give  its 
last  bang  against  the  mortar,  when  the  cold  dose  is  ready. 
Pah!  

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Hemlock !  Orestes !  folly ! — I  aim  at  noUer  objects.  What 
say  you  to  politics, — the  general  assembly? 

CALLIDEMUS. 

You  an  orator! — oh  no!  no!  Cleon  was  worth  twenty 
such  fools  as  you.  You  have  succeeded,  I  grant,  to  his  im* 
pudence,  for  which,  if  there  be  justice  in  Tartarus,  he  is 
now  soaking  up  to  the  eyes  in  his  own  tan-picMe.  But  the 
Paphlagonian  had  parts. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

And  you  mean  to  imply  

CALLIDEICUS. 

Not  I.  You  are  a  Pericles  in  embryo,  doubtless.  Well : 
and  when  are  you  to  make  your  first  speech?  oh  Pallas  I 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

I  thought  of  speaking,  the  other  day,  on  the  Sicilian 
expedition ;  but  Nicias  X  got  up  before  me. 

OALLIDEKUS. 

Nicias,  poor  honest  man,  might  just  as  well  have  sate  still ; 
his  speaking  did  but  little  good.  The  loss  of  your  oration  is, 
doubtless,  an  irreparable  public  calamity. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Why,  not  so ;  I  intend  to  introduce  it  at  the  next  as- 
sembly ;  it  will  suit  any  subject. 

OALLIDEMUS. 

That  is  to  say,  it  will  suit  none.  But  pray,  if  it  be  not  too 
presumptuous  a  request,  indulge  me  with  a  specimen. 

*  A  eelebratod  highwiynuui  of  Attica.      f  The  police  ofllcen  of  Athens. 
SteArktoplMuice;  ATee,711;  andinie       {  Ste  ThncydiaM,  tL  8. 
ynaal  other  pun^ee. 
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8PEUSIPPXJS. 

Well ;  suppose  the  agora  crowded ; — an  important  sabject 
under  discussion ; — an  ambassador  from  Argos,  or  from  the 
great  king  ; — ^the  tributes  from  the  islands ; — an  impeach- 
ment ; — ^in  shorty  anything  you  please.  The  crier  maloes  pro- 
clamation.— Any  citizen  above  fifty  years  old  may  speak — 
any  citizen  not  disqualified  may  speak.''  Then  I  rise : — a 
great  murmur  of  curiosity  while  I  am  mounting  the  stand. 

CALLIDEMXJS. 

Of  curiosity!  yes,  and  of  something  else  too.  You  will 
infidlibly  be  dragged  down  by  main  force,  like  poor  Glauoon* 
last  year. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Never  fear.   I  shall  begin  in  this  style : 

*^  When  I  consider,  Athenians,  the  importance  of  our  city ; 
— ^when  I  consider  the  extentof  its  power,  the  wisdom  of  its 
laws,  the  elegance  of  its  decorations ; — ^when  I  consider  by 
what  names  and  by  what  exploits  its  annals  are  adorned ; — 
when  I  think  on  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  on  Themistocles 
and  Miltiades,  on  Cimon  and  Pericles ; — ^when  I  contemplate 
our  pre-eminence  in  arts  and  letters ; — when  I  observe  so 
many  flourishing  states  and  islands  compelled  to  own  the 
dominion,  and  purchase  the  protection,  of  the  City  of  the 
Violet  Crownt— " 

CALLIDEMUS. 

I  shall  choke  with  rage.  Oh,  all  ye  gods  and  goddesses, 
what  sacrilege,  what  perjury  have  I  ever  committed,  that  I 
should  be  singled  out  from  among  all  the  citizens  of  Athens 
to  be  the  father  of  this  fool? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

What  now?  By  Bacchus,  old  man,  I  would  not  advise 
you  to  give  way  to  such  fits  of  passion  in  the  streets.  If 
Aristophanes  were  to  see  you,  you  would  infiLllibly  be  in  a 
comedy  next  spring. 

CALUDEICUS. 

You  have  more  reason  to  fear  Aristophanes  than  any  fool 
living.  Oh,  that  he  could  but  hear  you  trying  to  imitate  the 
slang  of  StratonJ  and  the  lisp  of  Alcibiades !  §   You  would 

*  See  Xenophon ;  MemormbiliA,  iiL         f  See  Arutophuies ;  Eqnites, 
t  A  faTounte  epithet  of  Athens.  See      ^  :5«:c  Arifltophanes ;  Vesps,  44. 
AziftophAoet;  A^izilSST. 
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be  an  inexhaustible  subject.  You  would  console  him  for  the 
loss  of  Cleon. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

No,  no.  I  may  perhaps  figure  at  the  dramatic  representa- 
tions before  long ;  but  in  a  very  difiPerent  way. 

GALLIDEKUS. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

What  say  you  to  a  tragedy? 

CALLIDEICUS. 

A  tragedy  of  yours  ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Even  so. 

OALLIDEKUS. 

Oh  Hercules !  Oh  Bacchus !  This  is  too  much.  Here  is 
an  universal  genius;  sophist,— orator, — ^poet.  To  what  a 
three-headed  monster  have  I  given  birtii  I  a  {)erfect  Cerberus 
of  intellect !  And  pray  what  may  your  piece  be  about  ?  Or 
wiU  your  tragedy,  like  your  speech,  serve  equally  for  any 
subject? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

I  thought  of  several  plots ; — (Edipus, — Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices, — the  war  of  Troy, — ^the  murder  of  Agamemnon. 

CALUDEMUS. 

And  what  have  you  chosen? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You  know  there  is  a  law  which  permits  any  modem  poet 
to  retouch  a  play  of  iBschylus,  and  bring  it  forward  as  his 
own  composition.  And,  as  there  is  an  absurd  prejudice, 
among  the  vulgar,  in  fiaivour  of  his  extravagant  pieces,  I  have 
selected  one  of  them,  and  altered  it. 

CALLIDEKUS. 

Which  of  them? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Oh  I  that  mass  of  barbarous  absurdities,  the  Prometheus. 
But  I  have  framed  it  anew  upon  the  model  of  Euripides.  By 
Bacchus,  I  shall  make  Sophocles  and  Agathon  look  about 
them.   You  would  not  know  the  play  again. 
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CALLXDEICUS. 

By  Jupiter,  I  believe  not 

8PEU8IPPU8. 

I  have  omitted  the  whole  of  the  absurd  dialogoe  between 
Yolcan  and  Strength,  at  the  beginning. 

C^LLIDEMUS. 

That  may  be,  on  the  whole,  an  improTement.  The  plaj 
will  then  open  with  that  grand  soliloqn  j  of  Prometheus,  when 
he  is  chained  to  the  rock. 

"  Oh !  ye  eternal  heavens !  Ye  rnshing  wi&ds  ! 
To  fountains  of  great  streams !  Ye  ocean  waves. 
That  in  ten  thousand  sparkling  dimples  wreathe 
Yonr  azure  smiles  !  All-generating  earth ! 
All-seeing  sun !  On  jou,  on  you,  I  calL"  * 

Well,  I  allow  that  will  be  strildng ;  I  did  not  think  yon 
capable  of  that  idea.    Why  do  yon  langh  P 

SPBU8IPPU8. 

Do  yon  seriously  suppose  that  one  who  has  studied  the 
plays  of  that  great  man,  Euripides,  would  ever  begin  a 
tragedy  in  such  a  ranting  style? 

CALLIDEMUS. 

What,  does  not  your  play  open  with  the  speech  of  Pro- 
metheus 9 

8PEU8IPPU8. 

No  doubt. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Then  what,  in  the  name  of  Bacchus,  do  you  make  him 
say? 

8PEU8IPPU8. 

You  shall  hear;  and,  if  it  be  not  in  the  very  style  of 
£uripides,  call  me  a  fool. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

That  is  a  liberty  which  I  shall  venture  to  talce,  whether  it 
be  or  no.    But  go  on. 

*  See  .£achylai;  Prometheus,  88. 
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SPEUBIPPUS. 

Prometheus  begins  ihiis : 

CcbIob  begat  Satnm  and  Briarens  i 
Gottns  and  Greins  and  lapetus, 
Gyges  and  Hyperion,  Pboebe,  l^ethySy 
Thea  and  Rhea  and  Mnemosyne. 
Then  Satnm  wedded  Rhea,  and  begat 
Pluto  and  Neptone,  Jupiter  and  Juno.'* 

OALLIDEMUS. 

Very  beautiful,  and  veiy  natural;  and,  as  you  say,  very 
like  Euripides. 

SPEUBIPPUS. 

You  are  sneering.  Beally,  father,  you  do  not  understand 
these  things.  You  had  not  those  advantages  in  your  youth— 

OALUBEKUS. 

Which  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  let  you  have.  No ;  in 
my  early  days,  lying  had  not  been  dignified  into  a  science, 
nor  politics  degraded  into  a  trade.  I  wrestled,  and  read 
Homer's  battles,  instead  of  dressing  my  hair,  and  reciting 
lectures  in  verse  out  of  Euripides.  But  I  have  some  notion 
of  what  a  play  should  be ;  I  have  seen  Fhrynichus,  and  lived 
with  ^schylus.   I  saw  the  representation  of  the  Persians. 

SPEUBIPPUS. 

A  wretched  play;  it  may  amuse  the  fools  who  row  the 
triremes ;  but  it  is  utterly  unworthy  to  be  read  by  any  man 
of  taste. 

OALLIDEMUS. 

If  you  had  seen  it  acted ; — ^the  whole  theatre  frantic  with 
joy,  stamping,  shouting,  laughing,  crying.  There  was 
Cynsegeirus,  the  brother  of  iE!schylu8,  who  lost  both  his 
arms  at  Marathon,  beating  the  stumps  against  his  sides  with 

rapture.    When  the  crowd  remarked  him  But  where 

are  you  going  ? 

SPEUBIPPUS. 

To  sup  with  Alcibiades ;  he  sails  with  the  expedition  for 
Sicily  in  a  few  days ;  this  is  his  farewell  entertainment. 

GALLIDEMUS. 

So  much  the  better;  I  should  say,  so  much  the  worse. 
That  cursed  Sicilian  expedition !  And  you  were  one  of  the 
young  fools*  who  stood  clapping  and  shouting  while  he  was 

*  6m  Thucydidef,  n.  13. 
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gulling  the  rabble,  and  who  drowned  poor  Nicias's  voice  with 
your  uproar.  Look  to  it ;  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come.  As 
to  Alcibiades  himself  

SPEUSIPPUS. 

What  can  you  say  against  him  9  His  enemies  themselTes 
acknowledge  his  merit. 

CALLIDEICUS. 

They  acknowledge  that  he  is  clever,  and  handsome,  and 
that  he  was  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games.  And  what  other 
merits  do  his  friends  claim  for  him  ?  A  precious  assembly 
you  will  meet  at  his  house,  no  doubt. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

The  first  men  in  Athens,  probably. 

OALLIDEMUS. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  first  men  in  Athens  P 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Callicles.* 

CALLIDEICUS. 

A  sacrilegious,  impious,  unfeeling  ruffian  I 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Hippomachus. 

CALLIDEHUS. 

A  fool,  who  can  talk  of  nothing  but  his  travels  through 
Persia  and  Egypt.  Gro,  go.  The  gods  forbid  that  I  should 
detain  you  from  such  choice  society.  [Exeunt  severally. 


n. 

Scene — A  Hall  in  the  House  of  Alcibiades. 

Alcibiades,  Speusippus,  Callicles,  Hippomachus,  Chari- 
cle A,  and  others^  seated  round  a  tahUj  feasting. 

alcibiades. 

Bring  larger  cups.  This  shall  be  our  gayest  reveL  It  is 
probably  the  last — for  some  of  us  at  least. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

At  all  events,  it  will  be  long  before  you  taste  such  wine 
again,  Alcibiades. 

*  Callides  plays  a  conapIcnoiiB  part  in  the  Gorgiaf  of  Plato. 
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CALLICLES. 

Nay,  there  is  excellent  wine  in  Sicily.  When  I  was  there 
with  Enrymedon's  squadron,  I  had  many  a  long  carouse. 
Tou  never  saw  finer  grapes  than  those  of  iBtna. 

HIPPOMACHUS. 

The  Greeks  do  not  understand  the  art  of  maMng  wine. 
Your  Persian  is  the  man.  So  rich,  so  fragrant,  so  sparkling. 
I  will  tell  you  what  the  Satrap  of  Caria  said  to  me  about  that 
when  I  supped  with  him. 

ALGIBIADES. 

Nay,  sweet  Hippomachus;  not  a  word  to-night  about 
satraps,  or  the  great  king,  or  the  walls  of  Babylon,  or  the 
Pyramids,  or  the  mummies.  Chariclea,  why  do  you  look  so 
sad? 

GHABICLEA. 

Can  I  be  cheerM  when  you  are  going  to  leave  me, 
Alcibiades  9 

ALCIBIADES. 

My  life,  my  sweet  soul,  it  is  but  for  a  short  time.  In  a 
year  we  conquer  Sicily.  In  another,  we  humble  Carthage.'^ 
I  will  bring  back  such  robes,  such  necklaces,  elephants'  teeth 
by  thousands,  ay,  and  the  elephants  themselves,  if  you  wish 
to  see  them.  Nay,  smile,  my  Chariclea,  or  I  shall  talk  non- 
sense to  no  purpose. 

HIPPOUAOHUS. 

The  largest  elephant  that  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  grounds  of 
Teribazus,  near  Susa.    I  wish  that  I  had  measured  him. 

ALCIBIADES. 

1  wish  that  he  had  trod  upon  you.  Come,  come,  Chariclea, 
we  shall  soon  return,  and  then  

GHABICLEA. 

Yes ;  then,  indeed. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Yes,  then — 

Then  for  revels ;  then  for  dances, 
Tender  whispers,  melting  glances. 
Peasants,  plack  your  richest  fruits : 
Minstrels,  somid  your  sweetest  Antes : 


*  See  Thncydidee,  iL  90. 
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Come  in  latighing  crowds  to  greet  as« 
Dark-ejed  datighters  of  Miletus ; 
Bring  the  myrtles,  bring  the  dice. 
Floods  of  Ghian,  bills  of  spice* 

RPEU8IPPU8. 

Whose  lines  are  those,  Alcibiades  9 

ALOIBIADES. 

My  own.  Think  you,  because  I  do  not  shut  myself  tip  to 
meditate,  and  drink  water,  and  eat  herbs,  that  I  cannot  write 
verses?  By  Apollo,  if  I  did  not  spend  my  days  in  politics, 
and  my  nights  in  revelry,  I  should  have  made  S<^hocIe8 
tremble.  But  now  I  never  go  beyond  a  little  song  like  this, 
and  never  invoke  any  Muse  but  Chariclea.  But  come, 
Speusippus,  sing.  Tou  are  a  professed  poet.  Let  us  have 
some  of  your  verses. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

My  verses !    How  can  you  talk  so  ?   la  professed  poet. 

ALOIBIADES. 

Oh,  content  you,  sweet  Speusippus.  We  all  know  youi 
designs  upon  the  tragic  honours.  Come,  sing.  A  chorus  of 
your  new  play. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Nay,  nay  

HIPPOMACHUS. 

When  a  guest  who  is  asked  to  sing  at  a  Persian  banquet 
refuses  

SPEUSIPPUS. 

In  the  name  of  Bacchus  

ALCIBIADES. 

I  am  absolute.  Sing. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Well,  then,  I  will  sing  you  a  chorus,  which,  I  think,  is  a 
tolerable  imitation  of  Euripides. 

CHABICLEA. 

Of  Euripides? — ^Not  a  word ! 

ALOIBIADES. 

Why  so,  sweet  Chariclea  P 
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OHABIOLBA. 

Wotild  you  have  me  betray  my  sex  9  Wonld  you  have  me 
forget  his  Fhsedras  and  SthenobceasP  No:  if  I  ever  suffer 
any  lines  of  that  woman-hater,  or  his  imitators,  to  be  sung 
in  my  presence,  may  I  *  sell  herbs  like  his  mother,  and  wear 
rags  like  his  Telephus.f 

ALCIBIADES. 

Then,  sweet  Ohariclea,  since  you  have  silenced  Speusippus, 
you  shall  sing  yourself. 

CHABICLEA. 

What  shall  I  sing? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Nay,  choose  for  yourself. 

CHABICLEA. 

Then  I  will  sing  an  old  Ionian  hymn,  which  is  chanted 
every  spring  at  the  feast  of  Yenus,  near  Miletus.  I  used  to 
sing  it  in  my  own  country  when  I  was  a  child ;  and — ^Ah, 
Alcibiades ! 

ALCIBIADBB. 

Dear  Chariclea,  you  shall  sing  something  else.  This  dis- 
tresses you. 

CHABICLEA. 

No :  hand  me  the  lyre : — ^no  matter.  You  will  hear  the 
song  to  disadvanta^.  But  if  it  were  sung  as  I  have  heard 
it  sung ; — if  this  were  a  beautiful  morning  in  spring,  and  if 
we  were  standing  on  a  woody  promontory,  with  the  sea,  and 
the  white  sails,  and  the  blue  Cyclades  beneath  us, — and  the 
portico  of  a  temple  peeping  through  the  trees  on  a  huge  peak 
above  our  heads, — and  thousands  of  people,  with  myrtles  in 
their  hands,  thronging  up  the  winding  path,  their  gay  dresses 
and  garlands  disappearing  and  emerging  by  turns  as  they 
passed  round  the  angles  of  the  rock, — ^then  perhaps — 

ALCIBLU>B8. 

Now,  by  Yenus  herself,  sweet  lady,  where  you  are  we 
shall  lack  neither  sun,  nor  flowers,  nor  spring,  nor  temple, 
nor  goddess. 

*  The  mother  of  Euripides  wu  a  Enripidef,  who  appeara  to  hare  been 
h«ib-iroiiiaiL  This  was  a  fimiiiito  topic  brought  apon  the  atage  in  the  garb  of  a 
of  ArialODhaBet.  heggar.  SeeAriatophanet;  Achani.430; 

t  Theiiaroof  ooeof  thaloatpUjaof  andm  other  placet. 
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Biiim jT  Ikoor  bo  gimi« 

YennSy  tmto  lore  and  mirth : 
Smileft  like  thine  are  in  the  heaven ; 

' Bloom  Hke  thine  is  on  the  earth; 
And  the  tinkling  of  the  fonntainB, 

And  the  murmurs  of  the  sea, 
And  the  echoes  from  the  mountains. 

Speak  of  yonth,  and  hope,  and  thee. 

Bj  whatever  of  soft  expression 

Thou  hast  taught  to  lorers'  eyes. 
Faint  denial,  slow  confession, 

Olowing  cheeks  and  stifled  sighs ; 
Bj  the  pleasure  and  the  pain, 

Bj  the  follies  and  the  wiles, 
Pouting  fondness,  sweet  disdain, 

Happy  tears  and  moumfiil  smiles ; 

Come  with  music  floating  o'er  thee ; 

Gome  with  violets  springing  round : 
Let  the  Gbaces  dance  before  ^ee. 

All  their  golden  zones  unbound ; 
Now  in  sport  their  faces  hiding, 

Now,  with  slender  fingers  ^r. 
From  their  laughing  eyes  dividing 

The  long  curls  of  rose-crowned  hair. 

ALGIBIADES. 

Sweetlj  sung;  but  moumfallj,  Chariclea;  for  which  I 
wonld  chide  you,  bat  that  I  am  sad  myselfl  More  wine 
there.  I  wish  to  all  the  gods  that  I  had  fiurly  sailed  from 
Athens. 

GHABICLEA. 

And  from  me,  Alcibiades  ? 

ALGIBIADES. 

Tes,  from  yon,  dear  lady.  The  days  which  immediately 
precede  separation  are  the  most  melancholy  of  our  lives. 

GHABICLEA. 

Except  those  which  immediately  follow  it. 

ALGIBIADES. 

No ;  when  I  cease  to  see  you,  other  objects  may  compel 
my  attention ;  but  can  1  be  near  you  without  fhiTiViTig 
lovely  you  are,  and  how  soon  I  must  leave  you? 
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HIPP0MA0HX7S. 

Ay ;  travelliiig  soon  pats  such  thoughts  out  of  men's 
heads. 

OALLIOLEB. 

A  battle  is  the  best  remedy  for  them. 

CHABIOLEA. 

A  battle,  I  shotdd  think,  might  supply  their  place  with 
others  as  nnpleasant. 

OALLIOLES. 

No.  The  preparations  are  rather  disagreeable  to  a  novice; 
But  as  soon  as  the  fighting  begms,  by  Japiter,  it  is  a  noble 
time; — men  trampling, — shields  clashing, — spears  break- 
ing,— and  the  pcean  roaring  louder  than  alL 

CHABIOLEA. 

But  what  if  you  are  killed? 

CALLICLES. 

What  indeed?  You  must  ask  Speusippus  that  question. 
He  is  a  philosopher. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Yes,  and  the  greatest  of  philosophers,  if  he  can  answer  it* 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Pythagoras  is  of  opinion  

HIPPOXACHUS. 

Pythagoras  stole  that  and  all  his  other  opinions  from  Asia 
and  Egypt.  The  transmigration  of  the  soul  and  the  vege- 
table diet  are  derived  from  India.  I  met  a  Brachman  in 
Sogdiana  

CALLICLES. 

All  nonsense ! 

CHABIOLEA. 

What  think  you,  Alcibiades? 

ALCIBIADES. 

I  think  that,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  your  spirit  will  be 
transfused  into  one  of  the  doves  who  carry  ambrosia  to  the 
gods  or  verses  to  the  mistresses  of  poets.  Do  you  remember 
Anacreon's  lines  ?   How  should  you  like  such  an  office  9 

«  Homez^fl  Odyasey,  zii.  63. 

g  w  i 
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.kicxbiades,  and  yoa  would  treat 
.  jjid  let  me  nestle  in  jour  breast 
. .  1  ^tNiId  submit  even  to  carry  your 

.  AlOJCLES. 

.  Jupiter,  is  the  use  of  all  these  spe- 
.      y    Socrates  once  *  lectured  me  upon  it 
..iv.    I  have  hated  the  sight  of  him  ever 
^             luiiy  suit  an  old  sophist  when  he  is  fast- 
^^Jsc  of  wine  and  music  

HIPPOXACHUS. 

you.   The  enlightened  Egyptians  bring 
.^v  '.ueir  banquets,  in  order  to  remind  their  guests 
.  -io6i>  of  their  life  while  they  have  it. 

CALLICLES. 

.  ^  ,  licither  skeleton  nor  sophist  to  teach  me  that  lesson. 
■  _ .  •  oivs  I  pray  you,  and  less  wisdom.    If  you  must  he- 
,  x^vu&ccluug  which  you  never  can  know,  why  not  be  con- 
^wUi  the  long  stories  about  the  other  world  which  are 
.  :      when  we  are  initiated  at  the  t  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

CHABICLEA. 

v.iJ  what  are  those  stories  ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Vio  not  you  initiated,  Charielea? 

CHASICLEA. 

Nu;  my  mother  was  a  Lydian,  a  barbarian;  and  there- 

lOiO  

ALCIBIADES. 

I  understand.  Now  the  curse  of  Venus  on  the  fools  who 
uiuilu  HO  hateful  a  law.    Speusippus,  does  not  your  friend 

Uuripides  %  Bay  

The  land  where  thoa  art  prosperous  is  thy  count rv  r 

*  Sea  the  doM  of  Flmto'fl  Qorgut.  rulgar  amoog  the  AthenUns  tha:  oxtrs- 

f  TtiA  iceDe  which  foUovi  is  foand«d  oiduitfT  priTileees  wexv  snsted  in 

u|KiU  hiitorf.  Thncfdides  tells  us,  in  other  vDzid  to  all  who  bid  becz  iiiiria::^ 
hi*  Mixth  book,  thftt  about  this  time  Al-      X  The  ri^t  of  EiiriiHd«4  ro  this  l.z* 

iiitiitflfs  was  snspeeted  of  hariog  assisted  is  somewhat  disputable.  S«e  .'Iristcpba- 

ai  a  Dioek  edebration  of  these  famoos  nes ;  Flutos,  1162. 
njrsttries.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
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Sxirely  we  ought  to  say  to  every  lady, 

"  The  land  where  thou  art  pretty  is  thy  country." 

Besides,  to  exclude  foreign  beauties  from  the  chorus  of  the 
initiated  in  the  Elysian.  fields  is  less  cruel  to  them  than  to 
ourselves.    Charidea,  you  shall  be  initiated. 


OHABICLBA. 

WhenP 

ALGIBIADES. 

Now. 

CHABIOLEA. 

Where  P 

ALGIBIADES. 

Here. 

CHABIOLEA. 

Delightful! 

SPEU8IPPU8. 

But  there  must  be  an  interval  of  a  year  between  the  puri* 
fication  and  the  initiation. 

ALGIBIADES. 

We  will  suppose  all  that. 

8PEU8IPPUS. 

And  nine  days  of  rigid  mortification  of  the  senses. 

ALGIBIADES. 

We  will  suppose  that  too.  I  am  sure  it  was  supposed, 
with  as  little  reason,  when  I  was  initiated. 

8PEU8IPPU8. 

But  you  are  sworn  to  secrecy. 

ALGIBIADES. 

You  a  sophist,  and  talk  of  oaths !  You  a  pupil  of  Euri* 
pides,  and  forget  his  maxims ! 

"  My  lips  have  sworn  it ;  but  my  mind  is  free."* 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

But  Alcibiades  

ALOIBUDES. 

What  I   Are  you  afraid  of  Ceres  and  PlroserpineP 

*  8m  EnrifidM ;  Hippohrtiu,  608.  Euripides  is  bitterly  attacked  by  tka 
For  the  jeaiutieal  morality  of  thii  line  comic  poet. 


.iiM  i»  I — ^bnt  it  is  best  to  be  safe — I 
^  '  ;^vo^uid  be  something  in  it. 

ALCIBIADES. 

^^•^  I  shall  die  with  laughing.    Oh  Spea- 
.  ^ .    do  back  to  your  old  fietther.    Dig  vine- 
.  .^v  .:»utfes,  and  be  a  respectable  citizen.  Bnt 
l:v«^y  iiigain  dream  of  being  a  philosopher. 

8PEUSIPPU8. 
ALGIBIADES. 

. .  ^lorgias  and  Melesigenes  afraid  of  Tartaros  !  In 
''•I  ^be  infernal  world  do  you  expect  your  domicile 
y    Shall  you  roll  a  stone  like  Sisyphus?  Hard 
' ,  ^pcucuppus ! 

8PEUSIPPU8. 

.  .lu  iiamo  of  all  the  gods  

ALGIBIADES. 

>i  ^liall  you  sit  starved  and  thirsty  in  the  midst  of  fruit 
.     wiiio  like  Tantalus P   Poor  fellow!    I  think  I  see  your 
IS  \ou  are  springing  up  to  the  branches  and  missing 
,v     .liiii.    Oh  Bacchus  !    Oh  Mercury  ! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

\  Icibiades ! 

ALGIBIADES. 

{ h  [>orhaps  you  will  be  food  for  a  vulture,  like  the  huge 
ti'Uuvv  who  was  rude  to  Latona. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Ak'ibiades ! 

ALGIBIADES. 

Never  fear.  Minos  will  not  be  so  cruel.  Your  eloquence 
will  triumph  over  all  accusations.  The  furies  will  skulk  away 
like  disappointed  sycophants.  Only  address  the  judges  of 
hell  in  the  speech  which  you  were  prevented  from  speakini: 
last  assembly.  "When  1  consider  " — is  not  that  the  begin- 
ning of  it  ?  Come,  man,  do  not  be  angry.  Why  do  you  pace 
up  and  down  with  such  long  steps  9  You  are  not  in  Tartarus 
yet.  You  seem  to  think  that  you  are  already  stalking  like 
poor  Achilles, 
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"With  stride 
Miy'estic  throngh  the  plain  of  Asphodel"  * 

BPEUSIPPUS. 

How  can  you  talk  so,  when  you  know  that  I  believe  all  that 
foolery  as  little  as  you  do  ? 

ALOIBIABES. 

Then  march.  You  shall  be  the  crier.f  CaUides,  you  shall 
carry  the  torch.   Why  do  you  stare  P 


OALLICLES. 

I  do  not  much  like  the  frolic. 


ALGIBIADES. 

Nay,  surely  you  are  not  taken  with  a  fit  of  piety.  If  all  be 
true  that  is  told  of  you,  you  have  as  little  reason  to  think  the 
gods  yindictive  as  any  man  breathing.  If  you  be  not  belied, 
a  certain  golden  goblet  which  I  have  seen  at  your  house  was 
once  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Corcyra.  And  men  say  that 
there  was  a  priestess  at  Tarentum  •  

OALLICLES. 

A  fig  for  the  gods !  I  was  thinking  about  the  Archons. 
You  will  have  an  accusation  laid  against  you  to-morrow.  It 
is  not  very  pleasant  to  be  tried  before  the  king,  j: 


ALCIBLLDES. 

Never  fear :  there  is  not  a  sycophant  in  Attica  who  would 
dare  to  breath  a  word  against  me,  for  the  golden  §  plane- 
tree  of  the  great  king. 

HIPPOXAGHUS. 

That  plane-tree  

ALGIBIADES. 

Never  mind  the  plane  tree.  Come,  Callides,  you  were  not 
80  tdmid  when  you  plundered  the  merchantman  off  Cape 
Malea.  Take  up  the  torch  and  move.  Hippomachus,  tell 
one  of  the  slaves  to  bring  a  sow.|| 

*  8m  Homei'fl  OdyMej,  zi.  638.  which  in  the  monarchical  times  had  be- 

t  The  erier  and  toich-bearer  were  long«d  to  the  soraeign.   His  court  took 

impoftent  ftmeti<«ariee  at  the  oelebrm-  cognizance  of  offmcea  againtt  the  reli- 

tion  of  tfaa  Kfawainian  myrteriea.  gion  of  the  atate. 

1  The  name  of  king  waa  giren  in  the  {See  Herodotua,  riiL  28. 

Athfloiaa  dsmoetacj  to  the  magiatrate  |  A  aowwaa  aacrifloed  to  Cereaatthe 

who  ezardaad  thoae  aj^toal  ftmctiona  admiaaion  to  the  greater  myateriea. 
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tCI5B  nOM  ^ATHEXUX  BBVKUl" 


CALUCLBIl. 
And  what  part  mre  tou  to  phj  ? 

I  shall  be  Uerophant  Hermld,  to  jour  oflkrr.  Torckbrttrrr. 
adraoce  with  the  liyhte.  Come  forwarJ,  fiur  aoriee.  W« 
will  cekbimie  the  rite  wtthiik  (L^^mmS 
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CEinCISMS  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  ITALIAN 
WRITERS. 

No.  L   DANTE.    (Januaet  1824.) 


"  Fairest  of  starSt  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thon  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown*st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  cirdet."  Miltok. 


In  a  review  of  Italian  literature,  Dante  has  a  double  claim  to 
precedency.  He  was  the  earliest  and  the  greatest  writer  of 
his  country.  He  was  the  first  man  who  fully  descried  and 
exhibited  the  powers  of  his  native  dialect.  The  Latin  tongue, 
which,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  greatest  masters,  had  still  been  poor,  feeble,  and 
singularly  unpoetical,  and  which  had,  in  the  age  of  Dante^ 
been  debased  by  the  admixture  of  innumerable  barbarous 
words  and  idioms,  was  still  cultivated  with  superstitious 
veneration,  and  received,  in  the  last  stage  of  corruption, 
more  honours  than  it  had  deserved  in  the  period  of  its  life 
and  vigour.  It  was  the  language  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  uni- 
versiiy,  of  the  church.  It  was  employed  by  all  who  aspired 
to  distinction  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry.  In  compassion 
to  the  ignorance  of  his  mistress,  a  cavalier  might  now  and 
then  proclaim  his  passion  in  Tuscan  or  Proven9al  rhymes. 
The  vulgar  might  occasionally  be  edified  by  a  pious  aUegory 
in  the  popular  jargon.  But  no  writer  had  conceived  it  pos- 
sible that  the  dialect  of  peasants  and  market-women  should 
possess  sufficient  energy  and  precision  for  a  majestic  and 
durable  work.  Dante  adventured  first.  He  detected  the 
rich  treasures  of  thought  and  diction  which  still  lay  latent 
in  their  ore.  He  refined  them  into  puriiy.  He  burnished 
them  into  splendour.  He  fitted  them  for  every  purpose  of 
use  and  magnificence.  And  he  has  thus  acquired  the  gloxy, 
not  only  of  producing  the  finest  narrative  poem  of  modem 
times,  but  also  of  creating  a  language,  distinguished  by  un- 
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rivalled  melody,  and  pecnliarlj  capable  of  fumislimg  to  lofty 
and  passionate  thoughts  their  appropriate  garb  of  severe  and 
concise  expression. 

To  many  this  may  appear  a  singular  panegyric  on  the 
Italian  tongue.  Indeed  the  great  majority  of  the  young 
gentlemen  and  young  ladies,  who,  when  they  are  asked 
whether  they  read  Italian,  answer  "yes,"  never  go  beyond 
the  stories  at  the  end  of  their  grammar, — ^The  Pastor  Pido, 
— or  an  act  of  Axtaserse.  They  could  as  soon  read  a  Baby- 
lonian brick  as  a  canto  of  Dante.  Hence  it  is  a  general 
opinion,  among  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
subject,  that  this  admirable  language  is  adapted  oidy  to  the 
effeminate  cant  of  sonnetteers,  musicians,  and  connoisseurs. 

The  £Eict  is  that  Dante  and  Petrarch  have  been  the  Oro- 
masdes  and  Arimanes  of  Italian  literature.  I  wish  not  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  Petrarch.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  his  poems  exhibit,  amidst  some  imbecility  and  more 
affectation,  much  elegance,  ingenuity,  and  tenderness.  They 
present  us  with  a  mixture  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  whimsical  concert  described  by  the  humorous  poet  of 
Modena: 

"  S'  udian  ^li  usignuoli,  al  prime  albore, 
E  gli  asini  cantar  versi  d'  amore."* 

I  am  not,  however,  at  present  speaking  of  the  intrinsic  ex- 
cellencies of  his  writings,  which  I  shall  take  another  oppor- 
tunity to  examine,  but  of  the  effect  which  they  produced  on 
the  literature  of  Italy.  The  florid  and  luxurious  charms  of 
his  style  enticed  the  poets  and  the  public  from  the  contem- 
plation of  nobler  and  sterner  models.  In  truth,  though  a 
rude  state  of  society  is  that  in  which  great  original  works 
are  most  frequently  produced,  it  is  also  that  in  which  they 
are  worst  appreciated.  This  may  appear  paradoxical ;  but  it 
is  proved  by  experience,  and  is  consistent  with  reason.  To 
be  without  any  received  canons  of  taste  is  good  for  the  few 
who  can  create,  but  bad  for  the  many  who  can  only  imitate 
and  judge.  Great  and  active  minds  cannot  remain  at  rest. 
In  a  cultivated  age  they  are  too  often  contented  to  move  on  in 
the  beaten  path.  But  where  no  path  exists  they  will  make 
one.  Thus  the  Hiad,  the  Odyssey,  the  Divine  Comedy,  ap- 
peared in  dark  and  half  barbarous  times :  and  thus  of  the 
few  original  works  which  have  been  produced  in  more 
polished  ages  we  owe  a  large  proportion  to  men  in  low 

*  Tassoni ;  Secchia  Rapita,  canto  i.  stanza  6. 
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stations  and  of  uninformed  minds.  I  will  instance,  in  our 
own  language,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Bobinson  Crusoe* 
Of  all  the  prose  works  of  fiction  which  we  possess,  these  are, 
I  will  not  saj  the  best,  but  the  most  peculiar,  the  most  un- 
precedented, the  most  inimitable.  Had  Bunyan  and  Defoe 
been  educated  gentlemen,  they  would  probably  have  pub- 
lidied  translations  and  imitations  of  French  romances  by  a 
person  of  quality."  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  have  had 
Lear  if  Shakspeare  had  been  able  to  read  Sophocles. 

But  these  circumstances,  while  they  foster  genius,  are  un- 
fia.TOurable  to  the  science  of  criticism.  Men  judge  by  com- 
parison. They  are  unable  to  estimate  the  grandeur  of  an 
object  when  there  is  no  standard  by  which  they  can  measure 
it.  One  of  the  French  philosophers  (I  beg  Gerard's  pardon), 
who  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  tells  us  that,  when  he 
first  visited  the  great  Pyramid,  he  was  surprised  to  see  it  so 
diminutive.  It  stood  alone  in  a  boundless  plain.  There  was 
nothing  near  it  firom  which  he  could  calculate  its  magnitude. 
But  when  the  camp  was  pitched  beside  it,  and  the  tents  ap- 
peared like  diminutive  specks  around  its  base,  he  then  per- 
ceived the  immensity  of  this  mightiest  work  of  man.  In  the 
same  manner,  it  is  not  till  a  crowd  of  petty  writers  has  sprung 
up  that  the  merit  of  the  great  master-spirits  of  literature  is 
imderstood. 

We  have  indeed  ample  proof  that  Dante  was  highly  ad- 
mired in  his  own  and  the  following  age.  I  wish  that  we  had 
equal  proof  that  he  was  admired  for  his  excellencies.  But  it 
is  a  remarkable  corroboration  of  what  has  been  said,  that 
this  great  man  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unable  to  appre- 
ciate himself.  In  his  treatise  Be  VtUgari  Eloquentia  he  talks 
with  satisfaction  of  what  he  has  done  for  Italian  literature, 
of  the  puriiy  and  correctness  of  his  style.  CependatUy^  says 
a  fitvourite*  writer  of  mine,  Unrest  fUpur,  fU  correct^  mais 
U  est  cricUeurJ^  Considering  the  difficulties  with  which  Dante 
had  to  struggle,  we  may  perhaps  be  more  inclined  than  the 
French  critic  to  allow  him  this  praise.  Still  it  is  by  no  means 
his  highest  or  most  peculiar  title  to  applause.  It  is  scarcely 
necessajy  to  say  that  those  qualities  which  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  poet  himself  were  not  likely  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  commentators.  The  fiict  is,  that,  while  the  public 
homage  was  paid  to  some  absurdities  with  which  his  works 
may  be  justly  charged,  and  to  many  more  which  were  fidsely 
imputed  to  them, — while  lecturers  were  paid  to  expound  and 

*  Siimondi ;  LitUratme  da  Midi  de  l*£urop6. 
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enlo^iiQ  hiM  phjsies,  his  metaphysics,  his  theology,  all  bad  rf 
their  tdnd,— whilo  annotators  laboured  to  detect  allegorictl 
tnvHinin^  of  which  the  author  never  dreamed,  the  great 
tHiwptu  of  htn  imagrination«  and  the  incomparable  force  of  his 
rtrli*.  WW  Mitlm^  admin^d  new  imitated.    Arimanes  had 
pwtiii)«?il.   Th^  Divine  OomedT  was  to  that  age  what  8t 
PlftulV  l.>ftth^iiml  wtt  to  OmaL   The  poor  Otaheitean  stared 
Utttvv^lf  fivr  a  VMRMmt  ait  tiie         ci^Ia,  and  ran  into  a 
f^^T^l^\^^|^      |4aT  witk  Veads.   ItaJr,  too.  was  charmed  with 
liH^mrr  tTwAi^  and  iihyed  miOi        tor  four  centuries. 

IVm  tke  thne  ftteffdh  to  libe  appearance  of  Alfieri*8 
tt^iip(Nlie6^  we  mar  traee  in  ahDoat.  •mrr  page  of  Italian 
Ktemtrm'  ihe  inflnenee  of  ^(we  jsAAa^  sonnets  which, 
frmi  the  natuTT  both  of  Uiair  heautiei^  maA  dieir  &ults,  were 
]r«^^uliiirh-  unfit  to  be  medetB  'fiir  ifenersl  imntitian.  Almost 
fiU  tht:^  poets  of  ikat  ]f««(risd,  hxmefm  SUbHst  in  the  degree 
and  qviaKt}'  of  iiiefa-lBiMta.  ore  cfaBiaatenfiBA  hr  great  ezag- 
e^ratinm.  and.  as  «  iiouMiij  oansegnenoa.  ^rmt  coldness  of 
tM-nthn««nt :  by  *  paMtiofi  *ir  frfrolons  and  ticwirr  ornament ; 
HTKi.  <^H^vr  aii.  by  an  extreme  feebleness  and  iatfuseness  of 
Tw*s»t.,  Matiiuv  Gmrini,  Metastasio,  and  a  crowd  of 
>i^pts  f^f  Tfff^rk»r  marit  and  ct^lobrity,  were  fipeO-bound  in 
f>*.  ^sawteM  of  a  ffaudy  and  meretricMMis  Alcina, 

^^v-^fl?*^!  dpb£h'tT  and  doforiiuty  beneath  the  deceitful 
^^•^K^nn,  of  lowliness  and  hoaJth.  Ariosto,  the  great 
A-f -^cr- .  hmr<i'h\  lite  his  own  Ru^ioro,  stooped  for  a  time  to 
hnir^:  tbe  magic  flowora  and  fountains,  and  to  caress 

fv.r^jv  Hiid  psinted  sorctwsa.    But  to  him,  as  to  his  own 
rff^^t^w*.  had  been  given  the  oiunii)otent  ring  and  the 
tt^wl  oowTW,  which  bore  him  from  the  paradise  of  decep- 
♦^  tshc  regions  of  light  and  nature. 

of  which  I  speak  was  not  ct^nfiued  to  the  graver 
:ks«?».  U  infected  satire,  comedy,  burlesque.  No  person  can 
uiiwJh?  more  than  I  do  the  great  masterpieces  of  wit  and  hn- 
Juv^Arwhioh  Italy  hM  produced.   StUl  I  cannot  but  discern  and 
iaM^t  a  great  deficiency,  which  is  common  to  them  all  I 
lii^  in  them  abundance  of  ingenuity,  of  dioU  naivete  of  pro- 
found and  just  reflection,  of  happy  expresaion.  MannenL  cha 
i.i*,.K»w,  opinions,  are  treated  with  -a  most  learned  spirit  of 
kuinan  dealmg.*'  But  something  is  still  wsmting    We  read. 
aMd  wo  admire,  and  we  yawn.  We  look  in  rain  for  the  bac^ 
nallan  fury  which  inspired  the  comedr  of  Athens,  for  the  6ereJ 
and  withering  scorn  which  animates  the  iuTectiresof  Jnrenal 
and  Dxyden,  or  even  for  the  compict  and  pointed  diction 
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which  adds  zest  to  the  verses  of  Pope  and  Boileau.  There  is 
no  enthasiasm,  no  energy,  no  condensation,  nothing  which 
springs  from  strong  feeling,  nothing  which  tends  to  excite  it. 
Many  fine  thoughts  and  fine  expressions  reward  the  toil  of 
reading.  Still  it  is  a  toil.  The  Secchia  Bapita,  in  some 
points  the  best  poem  of  its  kind,  is  painfully  diffuse  and 
languid.  The  Animali  Parlanti  of  Casti  is  perfectly  in- 
tolerable. I  admire  the  dexterity  of  the  plot,  and  the 
liberaliiy  of  the  opinions.  I  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to 
turn  to  a  page  which  does  not  contain  something  that  de- 
serves to  be  remembered ;  but  it  is  at  least  six  times  as  long 
as  it  ought  to  be.  And  ike  garrulous  feebleness  of  the  siyle 
is  a  still  greater  fikult  than  the  length  of  the  work. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  gone  too  far  in  attributing 
these  evils  to  the  infiuence  of  the  works  and  the  tame  of  Pe- 
trarch. It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  they  have  arisen, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  a  neglect  of  the  style  of  Dante.  This 
is  not  more  proved  by  the  decline  of  Italian  poetry  than  by  its 
resuscitation.  After  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
there  appeared  a  man  capable  of  appreciating  and  imitating 
the  father  of  Tuscan  literature — ^Yittorio  Alfieri.  Like  the 
prince  in  the  nursery  tale,  he  sought  and  foxmd  the  Sleeping 
Beauiy  within  the  recesses  which  had  so  long  concealed  her 
from  mankind.  The  portal  was  indeed  rusted  by  time ; — ^the 
dust  of  ages  had  accumulated  on  the  hangings ; — the  ftimi- 
ture  was  of  antique  fashion ; — and  the  gorgeous  colour  of  the 
embroidery  had  faded.  But  the  living  charms  which  were 
well  worth  all  the  rest  remained  in  the  bloom  of  eternal 
youth,  and  well  rewarded  the  bold  adventurer  who  roused 
them  from  their  long  slumber.  In  every  line  of  the  Philip 
and  the  Saul,  the  greatest  poems,  I  think,  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  may  trace  the  infiuence  of  that  mighiy  genius 
which  has  immortalised  the  iU-starred  love  of  Francesca,  and 
the  paternal  agonies  of  TJgolino.  Alfieri  bequeathed  the 
sovereignty  of  Italian  literature  to  the  author  of  the  Aris- 
todemus — a  man  of  genius  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own,  and 
a  still  more  devoted  disciple  of  the  great  Florentine.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  this  eminent  writer  has  some- 
times pushed  too  &r  his  idolatiy  of  Dante.  To  borrow  a 
sprightly  illustration  from  Sir  John  Denham,  he  has  not  only 
imitated  Ids  garb,  but  borrowed  his  clothes.  He  often  quotes 
his  phrases ;  and  he  has,  not  very  judiciously,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  imitated  his  versification.  Nevertheless,  he  has  dis- 
played many  of  the  higher  excellencies  of  his  master ;  and 


of  tlM  bnife,  tiM 

IdlosoplMr  ia  SB  atrtof  I 
in  SB       of  mwlCTt.   DnriiHr  tlM  wiMib  Hfc  of  Iks  | 

tU^nb  wkfeh  W  iMd  BMiBlBiBiid  aicmiMl  Um  < 
works  of  iwiogiiMitinn  hftvo  tthm jo 

of  polilaml  coBTuUaa,  m  Um  rkW  vi 
Mvldot  flowm  aIvtbts  irrow  on  tbr  siaI  wkiril  kso  hmm 
fpfftiliMHl  hj  th«»  ftrnr  drliit(v  «if  •  vulcami.  To  look  ao  fcitkcr 
tluui  th^  litrruy  bistonr  of  tuir  mm  nitintrt,  ran  w  ^^Ai 
that  Shak»p-«rp  wm«  in  •  trv^^t  nmwin*  |m«ior>nd  hj  iW 
Kri^ftimuitinn,  and  Wtifftl«wiirlli  bj  th^  Ptrnrh  RmviIvIm* 
pliM«tii  ofli'ti  atomI  iHilitirml  tniimrtinti* ;  tbrj  oA«-«  aflwt  to 
di^»iiit*  tli«*in.  Bat*  wli«^hi*r  th«*v  |«Tnrivr  it  aut«  tW^ 
mitft  In*  infllu«*nri*i|  bj  them.  Aji  I* hi;  a»  thrtr 
anj  pi  lint  of  r«inUrt  with  th«»w*  of  thrir  Mkw- 
trir  imimlae,  ml  whBt«n«*r  diBtaiii***  it  mar  f<i|:iiiair« 
cirruitiMulT  rommunit'atflNl  to  th«*oi. 

This  will  |i«*  the  rmae  evrn  in  Uru^  •oripfM. 
diriaion  of  labour  rnabli«a  oianr  •|«HnilataTr 
the  far**  of  natnnp,  ««r  to  anahsr  their  **wn  mifwia^  at  m 
tan«*«*  fniw  the  h-ot  of  |Hiltti<*al  trmnaartiona.    la  tW 
rrpublir  of  whirh  iJanttf  wa«  a  nM»mlii*r  the  atalo  vi 
waa  rrri  <lifft*n*nt.    These  •mail  i-^imtn  unit  tea  mrw  mrm 
men-ifullv  almfti^  bj  moat  of  nur  mi"ik*m  pffofaaaroa  «f  lit 
■rirnr** «/  i:«i«eniment.    In  •uch  •tatrm,  thev  Irll  aa^ 
are  alwars  m<«t  vitdeat:  where  both  |iart»ea  aiv 
within  a  namiw  aiiore,  ivlitirml  diSrmM 
dQC%-«  poTioaal  mali|rnitT.  Krerj 
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erery  moment  may  produce  a  war.  No  oitizen  can  lie  down 
secme  that  he  shall  not  be  roiued  by  the  alamm-bdil,  to 
repel  or  avenge  an  iiQury.  In  snch  petty  qnarreb  Greece 
squandered  the  blood  which  might  have  purchased  for  her 
the  permanent  empire  of  the  world,  and  Italy  wasted  the 
energy  and  the  abilitieB  which  wonld  have  ensbled  her  to 
defend  her  independence  against  the  PontifEa  andthe  Ceesanu 
All  this  is  true :  yet  there  is  still  a  compensation.  Maa- 
kind  has  not  derived  so  mnch  benefit  from  the  empire  <^ 
Bome  as  from  the  city  of  Athens,  nor  frt>m  the  kingdom  of 
France  as  from  the  cifcy  of  Florence.  The  violence  of  party 
feeling  may  be  an  evil;  bnt  it  calls  forth  that  activity  of 
mind  which  in  some  states  of  society  it  is  desirable  to  pro* 
dnce  at  any  expense.  Universal  soldiership  may  be  an  evil ; 
bnt  where  every  man  is  a  soldier  there  will  be  no  standing 
army.  And  is  it  no  evil  that  one  man  in  every  fifty  shoold 
be  bred  to  the  trade  of  slaughter ;  should  live  only  by  de- 
stroying and  by  exposing  himself  to  be  destroyed ;  shonid 
fight  without  enthusiasm  and  conquer  without  glory ;  be  sent 
to  a  hospital  when  wounded,  and  rot  on  a  dunghill  when 
old  9  Such,  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  Europe,  is  the  fete 
of  soldiers.  It  was  something  that  the  citizen  of  Milan  or 
Florence  fought,  not  merely  in  the  vague  and  rhetorical 
sense  in  which  the  words  are  often  used,  but  in  sober  truth, 
for  his  parents,  his  children,  his  lands,  his  house,  his  altars. 
It  was  something  that  he  marched  forth  to  battle  beneath 
the  Carroccio,  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  childish  vene^ 
ration ;  that  his  aged  father  looked  down  frt>m  the  battle- 
ments on  his  exploits ;  that  his  friends  and  his  rivals  were 
the  witnesses  of  his  glory.  If  he  fell,  he  was  consigned  to 
no  venal  or  heedless  guardians.  The  same  day  saw  him 
conveyed  within  the  walls  which  he  had  defended.  His 
wounds  were  dressed  by  his  mother;  his  confession  was 
whispered  to  the  friendly  priest  who  had  heard  and  absolved 
the  follies  of  his  youth ;  his  last  sigh  was  breathed  upon  the 
lips  of  the  lady  of  his  love.  Surely  there  is  no  sword  like 
that  which  is  beaten  out  of  a  ploughshare.  Surely  this  state 
of  things  was  not  unmixedly  bad :  its  evils  were  alleviated 
by  enthusiasm  and  by  tenderness ;  and  it  will  at  least  be 
acknowledged  that  it  was  well  fitted  to  nurse  poetical  genius 
in  an  imaginative  and  observant  mind. 

Nor  did  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age  tend  less  to  this  re- 
sult than  its  political  circumstances.  Fanaticism  is  an  evil, 
but  it  is  not  the  greatest  of  evils.   It  is  good  that  a  peopls 
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should  be  roused  by  any  means  from  a  state  of  utter  torpor; 
— ^that  their  minds  should  be  diverted  from  objects  merely 
sensual,  to  meditations,  however  erroneous,  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  world;  and  firom  interesti 
which  are  immediately  selfish  to  those  which  relate  to  the 
past,  the  friture,  and  ^e  remote.   These  effects  have  some- 
times been  produced  by  the  worst  superstitions  that  ever 
existed;  but  the  Catholic  religion,  even  in  the  time  of  its 
utmost  extravagance  and  atrociiy,  never  wholly  lost  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Teacher,  whose  precepts  form  the  noblest 
code,  as  his  conduct  furnished  the  purest  example,  of  moral 
excellence.    It  is  of  all  religions  the  most  poetical.  The 
ancient  superstitions  furnished  the  fancy  with  beautiful 
images,  but  took  no  hold  on  the  heart.    The  doctrines  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  have  most  powerfully  influenced  the 
feelings  and  the  conduct  of  men,  but  have  not  presented 
them  with  visions  of  sensible  beauiy  and  grandeur.  The 
Boman  Catholic  Church  has  united  to  the  awful  doctrines  of 
the  one  what  Mr.  Coleridge  calls  the    fisur  humanities of 
the  other.    It  has  enriched  sculpture  and  painting  with  the 
loveliest  and  most  majestic  forms.   To  the  Phidian  Jupiter 
it  can  oppose  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo;  and  to  the 
voluptuous  beauiy  of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus,  the  serene  and 
pensive  loveliness  of  the  Virgin  Mother.   The  legends  of  its 
martyrs  and  its  saints  may  vie  in  ingenuity  and  interest 
with  the  mythological  fables  of  Greece ;  its  ceremonies  and 
processions  were  the  delight  of  the  vulgar ;  the  huge  fabric 
of  secular  power  with  which  it  was  connected  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  statesman.    At  the  same  time,  it  never 
lost  sight  of  the  most  solemn  and  tremendous  doctrines  of 
Christianity, — the  incarnate  God, — the  judgment, — the  re- 
tribution,— the  eternity  of  happiness  or  torment.  Thus, 
while,  like  the  ancient  religions,  it  received  incalculable 
support  from  policy  and  ceremony,  it  never  wholly  became, 
like  those  religions,  a  merely  political  and  ceremonial  insti- 
tution. 

The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  was,  as  Machia- 
velli  has  remarked,  the  era  of  a  great  revival  of  this  extra- 
ordinary system.  The  policy  of  Innocent, — ^the  growth  of 
the  inquisition  and  the  mendicant  orders, — ^the  wars  a^^ainst 
the  Albigenses,  the  Pagans  of  the  East,  and  the  unfortunate 
princes  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  agitated  Italy  during  the  two 
following  generations.  In  this  point  Dante  was  completely 
under  the  influence  of  his  age.   He  was  a  man  of  a  turbid 
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and  melancholy  spirit.  In  early  youth  he  had  entertained  a 
strong  and  unfortunate  passion,  which,  long  after  the  death 
of  her  whom  he  loved,  continued  to  haunt  him.  Dissipation, 
ambition,  misfortunes  had  not  efiEa^ced  it.  He  was  not  only 
a  sincere,  but  a  passionate,  believer.  The  crimes  and  abuses 
of  the  Church  of  Eome  were  indeed  loathsome  to  him ;  but 
to  all  its  doctrines  and  all  its  rites  he  adhered  with  enthusi- 
astic fondness  and  veneration ;  and,  at  length,  driven  from 
liis  native  country,  reduced  to  a  situation  the  most  painful 
to  a  man  of  his  disposition,  condemned  to  learn  by  expe- 
rience that  no  *  food  is  so  bitter  as  the  bread  of  dependence, 
and  no  ascent  so  painful  as  the  staircase  of  a  patron, — ^his 
wounded  spirit  took  refuge  in  visionary  devotion.  Beatrice, 
the  unforgotten  object  of  his  early  tenderness,  was  invested 
by  his  imagination  with  glorious  and  mysterious  attributes ; 
she  was  enthroned  among  the  highest  of  the  celestial  hier- 
archy :  Almighty  Wisdom  had  assigned  to  her  the  care  of  the 
sinful  and  unhappy  wanderer  who  had  loved  her  with  such  a 
perfect  love,  f  By  a  confusion,  like  that  which  often  takes 
place  in  dreams,  he  has  sometimes  lost  sight  of  her  human 
nature,  and  even  of  her  personal  existence,  and  seems  to 
consider  her  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity. 

But  those  religious  hopes  which  had  released  the  mind  of 
the  sublime  enthusiast  from  the  terrors  of  death  had  not 
rendered  his  speculations  on  human  life  more  cheerful.  This 
is  an  inconsistency  which  may  often  be  observed  in  men  of  a 
similar  temperament.  He  hoped  for  happiness  beyond  the 
grave  :  but  he  felt  none  on  earth.  It  is  from  this  cause,  more 
than  from  any  other,  that  his  description  of  Heaven  is  so  fiaj 
inferior  to  the  Hell  or  the  Purgatory.  With  the  passions  and 
miseries  of  the  suffering  spirits  he  feels  a  strong  sympathy. 
But  among  the  beatified  he  appears  as  one  who  has  nothing 
in  common  with  them, — as  one  who  is  incapable  of  compre- 
hending, not  only  the  degree,  but  the  nature  of  their  enjoy- 
ment. We  think  that  we  see  him  standing  amidst  those 
smiling  and  radiant  spirits  with  that  scowl  of  unutterable 
misery  on  his  brow,  and  that  curl  of  bitter  disdain  on  his  lips, 
which  all  his  portraits  have  preserved,  and  which  might 
furnish  Chantrey  with  hints  for  the  head  of  his  projected 
Satan. 

*  "  Ta  proverai  si  come  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pone  altrui,  e  come  e  duru  calle 
Lo  scendere  e  1  salir  per  Y  altmi  scale.*' 

Paradise,  canto  xfii 
t  '*  L'  amioo  mio,  e  non  della  Tentura.** — In/emo,  canto  ii. 

VOL.  vn.  R  S 
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There  is  no  poet  whose  intellectaal  and  moral  character  we 
so  closely  connected.  The  great  source,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
of  the  power  of  the  Divine  Comedy  is  the  strong  belief  with 
which  the  story  seems  to  be  told.  In  this  respect^  tiie  only 
books  which  approach  to  its  excellence  are  GulUyer's  Travels 
and  Bobinson  Crosoe.  The  solemnity  of  his  asseverations,  the 
consistency  and  minuteness  of  his  details,  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  labours  to  make  the  reader  understand  the  enict 
shape  and  size  of  everything  that  he  describes,  give  an  air  of 
reality  to  his  wildest  fictions.  I  should  only  weaken  this  state- 
ment by  quoting  instances  of  a  feeling  which  pervades  the 
whole  work,  and  to  which  it  owes  much  of  its  fiEiscinatioiL 
This  is  the  real  justification  of  the  many  passages  in  his  poem 
which  bad  critics  have  condemned  as  grotesque.  I  am  con- 
cerned to  see  that  Mr.  Gary,  to  whom  Dante  owes  more  than 
ever  poet  owed  to  translator,  has  sanctioned  an  accusation 
utterly  imworthy  of  his  abilities.  "  His  solicitude,"  says  that 
gentleman,  to  define  all  his  images  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  them  within  the  circle  of  our  vision,  and  to  subject  them 
to  the  power  of  the  pencil,  renders  him  little  better  than  gro- 
tesque, where  Milton  has  since  taught  us  to  expect  sublimity." 
It  is  true  that  Dante  has  never  shrunk  fix)m  embodying  his 
conceptions  in  determinate  words,  that  he  has  even  given 
measures  and  nimibers,  where  Milton  would  have  left  his 
images  to  float  undefined  in  a  gorgeous  haze  of  langua^. 
Both  were  right.  Milton  did  not  profess  to  have  been  in 
heaven  or  hell.  He  might  therefore  reasonably  confine  him- 
self to  magnificent  generalities.  Far  different  was  the  office 
of  the  lonely  traveller,  who  had  wandered  through  the  nations 
of  the  dead.  Had  he  described  the  abode  of  the  rejected 
spirits  in  language  resembling  the  splendid  lines  of  the  Eng- 
lish poet, — ^had  he  told  us  of — 

"  An  miiverse  of  death,  which  God  by  cnrse 
Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good. 
Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  Nature  breeds 
Perverse  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Tina  fibbles  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conceived, 
Qorgoins,  and  hydras,  and  chima^ras  dire,'* — 

J  would  doubtless  have  been  noble  writing.    But  where 
vfould  have  been  that  strong  impression  of  reality,  which,  in 
"^eordance  with  his  plan,  it  should  have  been  his  great  object 
^uce  ?    It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  delineate 
ely  "  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things," — to  utter 
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what  might  to  others  appear  nnutterable," — ^to  relate  with 
the  air  of  truth  what  fables  had  never  feigned, — ^to  embody 
what  fear  had  never  conceived.  And  I  will  frankly  confess 
that  the  vague  sublimity  of  Milton  affects  me  less  than  these 
reviled  details  of  Dante.  We  read  Milton ;  and  we  know  that 
we  are  reading  a  great  poet.  When  we  read  Dante,  the  poet 
vanishes.  We  are  listening  to  the  man  who  has  returned 
from  "  the  valley  of  the  dolorous  abyss ;  * — ^we  seem  to  see 
the  dilated  eye  of  horror,  to  hear  the  shuddering  accents  with 
which  he  tells  his  fearful  tale.  Considered  in  this  light,  the 
narratives  are  exactly  what  they  should  be, — definite  in  them- 
selves, but  suggesting  to  the  mind  ideas  of  awful  and  indefi- 
nite wonder.  They  are  made  np  of  the  images  of  the  earth : 
— they  are  told  in  the  language  of  the  earth. — ^Yet  the  whole 
effect  is,  beyond  expression,  wild  and  nnearthly.  The  fact  is, 
that  supernatural  beings,  as  long  as  they  are  considered 
merely  with  reference  to  their  own  nature,  excite  our  feelings 
very  feebly.  It  is  when  the  great  gulf  which  separates  them 
from  us  is  passed,  when  we  suspect  some  strange  and  unde- 
finable  relation  between  the  laws  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
world,  that  they  rouse,  perhaps,  the  strongest  emotions  of 
which  our  nabire  is  capable.  How  many  children,  and  how 
many  men,  are  afraid  of  ghosts,  who  are  not  afraid  of  God ! 
And  this,  because,  though  they  entertain  a  much  stronger 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  than  of  the  reality  of 
apparitions,  they  have  no  apprehension  that  he  will  manifest 
himself  to  them  in  any  sensible  manner.  While  this  is  the 
case,  to  describe  super-human  beings  in  the  language,  and  to 
attribute  to  them  the  actions,  of  humanity  may  be  grotesque, 
unphilosophical,  inconsistent ;  but  it  will  be  the  only  mode 
of  working  upon  the  feelings  of  men,  and,  therefore,  the 
only  mode  suited  for  poetry.  Shakspeare  imderstood  this 
weU,  as  ho  understood  every  tiling  that  belonged  to  his  art. 
Who  does  not  sympathise  with  the  rapture  of  Ariel,  flying 
after  sunset  on  the  wings  of  the  bat,  or  sucking  in  the  cups  of 
flowers  with  the  bee  ?  Who  does  not  shudder  at  the  caldron 
of  Macbeth  ?  Where  is  the  philosopher  who  is  not  moved 
when  he  thinks  of  the  strange  connection  between  the  infernal 
spirits  and  "the  sow's  blood  that  hath  eaten  her  nine  farrow?  " 
But  this  difficult  task  of  representing  supernatural  beings  to 
our  minds,  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  neither  unintelligible 
to  our  intellects  nor  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  their 
nature,  has  never  been  so  weU  performed  as  by  Dante.    I  will 

•    La  Tallo  d'  abisso  doloroso.** — Inferno^  canto  ir. 

R  B  2 
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refer  to  three  instances,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  moet  striking^ 
the  description  of  the  transformations  of  the  serpents  and  the 
robbers,  in  the  twenty-fifth  canto  of  the  Inferno, — ^the  pamge 
concerning  Nimrod,  in  the  thirtj-first  canto  of  the  same  part, 
— and  the  magnificent  procession  in  the  twenty-ninth  canto 
of  the  Porgatorio. 

The  metaphors  and  comparisons  of  Dante  harmonise  admi- 
rably with  tiiat  air  of  strong  realiiy  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
They  have  -a  very  peculiar  character.  He  is  perhaps  the  only 
poet  whose  writings  would  become  much  less  intelligible  if  sU 
illustrations  of  this  sort  were  expunged.  His  similes  aie  fi^ 
quently  rather  those  of  a  traveller  than  of  a  poet.  He  employs 
them  not  to  display  his  ingenuity  by  fuiciful  analogies, — ^noi 
to  delight  the  reader  by  affording  him  a  distant  and  passiDg 
glimpse  of  beautiful  images  remote  from  the  path  in  which 
he  is  proceeding, — but  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  objects 
which  he  is  describing,  by  comparing  them  with  others  gene- 
rally known.  The  boiling  pitch  in  Malebolge  was  like  that 
in  ihe  Venetian  arsenal : — ^the  mound  on  which  he  travelled 
along  the  banks  of  Phlegethon  was  like  that  between  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  but  not  so  large : — ^the  cavities  where  the  Simo- 
niacal  prelates  are  confined  resemble  the  fonts  in  the  Church 
of  John  at  Florence.  Every  reader  of  Dante  will  recall  many 
other  illustrations  of  this  description,  which  add  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity  and  earnestness  from  which  the  narrative 
derives  so  much  of  its  interest. 

Many  of  his  comparisons,  again,  are  intended  to  give  an 
exact  idea  of  his  feelings  under  particular  circumstances. 
The  delicate  shades  of  grief,  of  fear,  of  anger,  are  rarely  dis- 
criminated with  sufficient  accuracy  in  the  language  of  the 
most  refined  nations.  A  rude  dialect  never  abounds  in  nice 
distinctions  of  this  kind.  Dante  therefore  employs  the  moat 
accurate  and  infinitely  the  most  poetical  mode  of  marking  the 
precise  state  of  his  mind.  Every  person  who  has  experienced 
the  bewildering  effect  of  sudden  bad  tidings, — the  stupefac- 
tion,— the  vague  doubt  of  the  truth  of  our  own  perceptions 
which  they  produce, — will  understand  the  following  simile: 
— "  I  was  as  he  is  who  dreameth  his  own  harm, — who,  dream- 
in^r,  wishes  that  it  may  be  all  a  dream,  so  that  he  desires  that 
wliieh  is  as  though  it  were  not."  This  is  only  one  out  of 
a  hundred  equally  striking  and  expressive  similitudes.  "The 
comparisons  of  Homer  and  Milton  are  magnificent  digressions. 
It  scarcely  injures  their  effect  to  detach  them  from  the  work. 
Those  of  Dante  are  verj-  different.    Tliey  derive  their  beauty 
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from  the  context,  and  reflect  beauty  npon  it.  His  embroidery 
cannot  be  taken  out  without  spoiling  the  whole  web.  I  can- 
not dismiss  this  part  of  ihe  subject  without  advising  every 
person  who  can  muster  sufficient  Italian  to  read  the  simile 
of  the  sheep,  in  the  third  canto  of  the  Purgatorio.  I  think  it 
the  most  perfect  passage  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  the  most 
imaginative,  the  most  picturesque,  and  the  most  sweetly 
expressed. 

No  person  can  have  attended  to  the  Divine  Comedy  without 
observing  how  little  impression  the  forms  of  the  external  world 
appear  to  have  made  on  the  mind  of  Dante.  His  temper  and 
his  situation  had  led  him  to  fix  his  observation  aknost  exclu- 
sively on  human  nature.  The  exquisite  opening  of  the  eighth* 
canto  of  the  Purgatorio  affords  a  strong  instance  of  this.  He 
leaves  to  others  "Qie  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  sky.  His  busi- 
ness is  with  man.  To  other  writers,  evening  may  be  the 
season  of  dews  and  stars  and  radiant  clouds.  To  Dante  it  is 
the  hour  of  fond  recollection  and  passionate  devotion, — ^the 
hour  which  melts  the  heart  of  the  mariner  and  kindles  the 
love  of  the  pilgrim, — ^the  hour  when  the  toll  of  the  bell  seems 
to  mourn  for  another  day  which  is  gone  and  will  return  no 
more. 

The  feeling  of  the  present  age  has  taken  a  direction  dia- 
metrically opposite.  The  magnificence  of  the  physical  world, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  human  mind,  have  been  the  favourite 
themes  of  our  most  eminent  poets.  The  herd  of  blue-stocking 
ladies  and  sonneteering  gentlemen  seem  to  consider  a  strong 
sensibility  to  the  "  splendour  of  the  grass,  the  glory  of  the 
flower,"  as  an  ingredient  absolutely  indispensable  in  the 
formation  of  a  poetical  mind.  They  treat  with  contempt  all 
writers  who  are  unfortunately 

nec  ponere  Incmn 
Artifices,  nec  ms  satamm  laudare." 

The  orthodox  poetical  creed  is  more  Catholic.  The  noblest 
earthly  object  of  the  contemplation  of  man  is  man  himself. 


•  I  cannot  help  obserring  that  Gray's 
imitation  of  that  noble  line, 

*'  Cbe  paU  1  giomo  plangcr  che  si  mnore,'* 

is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
injudicious  plagiarism  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  I>ante  did  not  put  this 
strong  personification  at  the  bf^inning 
of  his  description.  The  imagination  of 
the  reader  is  so  well  prepar^  for  it  hj 


the  prerious  lines,  that  it  appears  per- 
fectly natural  and  pathetic  Placed  as 
Gray  has  placed  it,  neither  preceded  nor 
followed  by  any  thing  that  harmonises 
with  it,  it  becomes  a  frigid  conceit.  Woe 
to  the  unskilful  rider  who  Tenturcs  on 
the  horses  of  Achilles. 

ol  y  &Ac7f<M>l 


814 


OH  tra  fwamnh  mauM 


TlMiiBlfOTW,aBdftnHafldr  and  ^oriow  Im.  M  iiriMi 
inchidad  in  tW  wide  empire  of  tli>  iirnHpftinm  taidMhM 
phced  her  lione  ud  her  Miieliiuy  Ainidet  the  imiheMHhIt 
wietiee  ud  the  imimietreble  i^yMee  of  ^ 

**  la  telle  pert!  inpem,  e  qmiri  r^rxe ; 
QdYl »  liimcitcede,  e  T elto MfOCio-**^ 

Othello  is  perliape  the  ipveteet  work  in  the  world.  Trom 
what  doee  it  derive  ite  power?  IVom  the  cloode?  Tnm  the 
oeean?  IVom  the  moontaiae?  Or  fima  love  ae 
death,  and  jealooejemel  ae  the  gvare?  What  ie  it  that  me 
go  forth  to  eiw  in  Hamlet?  Is  it  a  ned  ahahen  vitk  the 
wind?  A  imall  celandine?  A  bed  ofdaftidib?  Or  ie  it  Ic 
eontemphte  a  mightj  and  waTwaid  mind  laid  baio  befaiw  m 
to  the  inmost  rpcMeee?  It  maj  perhi^is  be  doubled  whsthsr 
the  lalurs  an<l  the  hills  are  better  fitted  lor  the  edacatiti  of  a 
poet  thu  the  dnskj  streets  of  a  hnge  ca|dtaL  Indeed  who 
is  not  tired  to  death  with  pore  description  of  scenery?  Is  il 
not  the  fact,  that  eitcrnal  objects  never  stronglj  eacHe  ear 
feflings  bat  when  they  are  contemplatrd  in  reference  lo  masc 
as  illnstrating  his  destinj,  or  as  influencing  his  chamdar? 
The  Di4Nit  lieatttiriil  <ibject  in  the  world,  it  will  he  aOowv^ 
is  a  bi>aiitiful  wi muui.  But  who  tliat  ran  analw  him  frrlhy 
IS  Hot  «M-niii1>Ii*  thut  alii*  iiw«>«  hvT  fajuuimtitiii  !•*«•  ii^rmrr  ^/ 
oiitlii;*-  atitl  ili  li'-at-r  cf  rol«iur,  ttiaii  to  a  thfimaiiJ  aj*i«-ia2»M 
whi  }i.  ••fti-n  uiii-*nvi\f- 1  |i\  ounwhi*«,  r«i!iiii^-t  tlnwhi*  qtiaht»« 
with  tlf  <4»:in'«i 'if  «iur  «  li^t'-m^i*.  with  tin*  lit lu rich n»«*nt  x4 
iiifatii-Y.  n  ith  th«*  i.f  uur  rnutli,  with  thi*  h*>|w>«  ci  -nr 

ap*.  with  «*If;r*k:i( with  \i\a4'itv.  with  t«*fi<l«'m<-«fl.  with  thr 
•tniiip-%t  *  f  i::itunil  iiiHtiiirtii,  with  tin*  il^-an-tt  »*{  ••arial  tW«' 

T«»  th  wh'i  think  tliiH.  ?hi*  iti(M>ii4il.ilit v  nf  th#  ITeratsv 

pcM't  !•>  til-  U-uutit'ii  **f  imtun*  will  in  !  ajj^'ur  an  uupank^ 
abh*  ilHirifiirv.  4  hi  iii.tnLin«l  no  wn;«-r,  with  tht*  ri<-^*|4>« 
tif  Shak^iN-an*.  ha*  l«i>*k«-«l  i«ith  a  in«'n*  iH-ni-tratin^  rir.  I 
ban*  nai'I  that  i^n  ti*':il  •  hanii't«*r  ha*!  ilfri««'il  a  tzn^  ff^m 
hif  |ii*«Miliar  t«-niiii*r.  It  in  «-n  thi*  iit«-niiT  an«I  ilarkrr  |Mu  ae 
that  h>*  A!l  l"Vi',  rti  ••|.tin;;  th*- Lalf  mt^Ca- 

Iiaji«i«*;i  whit'h  h**  Htill  Irlt  fi<r  hi*  hurii^l  Ik-atrii^i*,  h^  falM 
<in  thf  fii*nN»  {tn*l  n-«th-?««  ciil**.  Thf  »ti*rT  %*f  Kim^ju  » 
altn"«t  z  «in;:!t*  <  i«v|iti«in.  I  knuw  n<*l  whrthrr  it  haa  Wmu 
n-iiiark«'«l,  that,  in  i*nt*  |«i*iiit,  mii«anthn*i*T  srrmA  to  ha«e 
af!«  -tt^l  hia  iiiin*!  lu  it  tlul  that  «»f  Swift.  Naumioa  afti  le^ 
Tuhin'j  Kviu  to  haiv  h:ul  a  faai'ination  ft>r  hm  maii 
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and  He  repeatedly  places  before  his  readers,  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  incomparable  siyle,  the  most  loathsome  objects 
of  the  sewer  and  the  dissecting-room. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  poem  of  Dante,  which, 
I  think,  deserves  notice.  Ancient  mythology  has  hardly 
ever  been  successfully  interwoven  with  modem  poetry.  One 
class  of  writers  have  introduced  the  &bulous  deities  merely 
as  allegorical  representatives  of  love,  wine,  or  wisdom.  This 
necessarily  renders  their  works  tame  and  cold.  We  may 
sometimes  admire  their  ingenuity;  but  with  what  interest 
can  we  read  of  beings  of  whose  personal  existence  the  writer 
does  not  suffer  us  to  entertain,  for  a  moment,  even  a  con- 
ventional belief?  Even  Spenser's  allegory  is  scarcely  tole- 
rable, till  we  contrive  to  forget  that  Una  signifies  innocence, 
and  consider  her  merely  as  an  oppressed  lady  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  generous  faiight. 

Those  writers  who  have,  more  judiciously,  attempted  to 
preserve  the  personality  of  the  classical  divinities  have  failed 
from  a  different  cause.  They  have  been  imitators,  and  imi- 
tators at  a  disadvantage.  Euripides  and  Catullus  believed 
in  Ba^cchus  and  Cybele  as  little  as  we  do.  But  they  lived 
among  men  who  did.  Their  imaginations,  if  not  their 
opinions,  took  the  colour  of  the  age.  Hence  the  glorious  in- 
spiration of  the  Bacchse  and  the  Atys.  Our  minds  are  formed 
by  circumstances :  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  greatest  modem  poet  to  lash  himself  up  to  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  adequate  to  the  production  of  such 
works. 

Bante  alone,  among  the  poets  of  later  times,  has  been,  in 
this  respect,  neither  an  aUegorist  nor  an  imitator ;  and,  con- 
sequently, he  alone  has  introduced  the  ancient  fictions  with 
effect.  His  Minos,  his  Charon,  his  Pluto,  are  absolutely 
terrific.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  original  than  the 
use  which  he  has  made  of  the  river  of  Lethe.  He  has  never 
assigned  to  his  mythological  characters  any  functions  incon- 
sistent with  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  has  related 
nothing  concerning  them  which  a  good  Christian  of  that 
age  might  not  believe  possible.  On  this  account,  there  is 
nothing  in  these  passages  that  appears  puerile  or  pedantic. 
On  the  contrary,  this  singular  use  of  classical  names  suggests 
to  the  mind  a  vague  and  awful  idea  of  some  mysterious  reve- 
lation, anterior  to  all  recorded  history,  of  which  the  dispersed 
fragments  might  have  been  retained  amidst  the  imi^o^^xxtftsi^ 
and  superstitions  of  later  religions.   "LnflL^e^L  >3tL^  xK'^QasStfi^ 
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of  the  Divine  Comedy  is  of  the  elder  and  more  colossal  mould. 
It  breathes  the  spirit  of  Homer  and  iBschylns,  not  of  Orid 
and  Claudian. 

This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  since  Dante  seems  to  hare 
been  ntterly  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language;  and  his  fit- 
vonrite  Latin  models  conld  only  have  served  to  mislead  him. 
Indeed,  it  ia  impossible  not  to  remark  his  admiration  of 
writers  &r  inferior  to  himself;  and,  in  particular,  his  idolatry 
of  Virgil,  who,  elegant  and  splendid  as  he  is,  has  no  preten- 
sions to  the  depth  and  originality  of  mind  which  characterise 
his  Tuscan  worshipper.  In  trulh,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
almost  universal  rule  that  good  poets  are  bad  critics.  Their 
minds  are  under  the  tyranny  of  ten  thousand  associations 
imperceptible  to  others.  The  worst  writer  may  easily  happen 
to  touch  a  spring  which  is  connected  in  their  minds  with  a 
long  succession  of  beautiful  images.  They  are  like  the 
gigantic  slaves  of  Aladdin,  gifted  with  matchless  power,  but 
bound  by  spells  so  mighty  that  when  a  child  whom  they 
could  have  crushed  touched  a  talisman,  of  whose  secret  he 
was  ignorant,  they  immediately  became  his  vassals.  It  has 
more  than  once  happened  to  me  to  see  minds,  graceful  and 
majestic  as  the  Titania  of  Shakspeare,  bewitched  by  the 
charms  of  an  ass's  head,  bestowing  on  it  the  fondest  caresses, 
and  crowning  it  with  the  sweetest  flowers.  I  need  only  men- 
tion the  poems  attributed  to  Ossian.  They  are  utterly  worth- 
less, except  as  an  edifying  instance  of  the  success  of  a  story 
without  evidence,  and  of  a  book  without  merit.  They  are  a 
chaos  of  words  which  present  no  image,  of  images  which  have 
no  archetype : — they  are  without  form  and  void ;  and  dark- 
ness is  upon  the  face  of  them.  Yet  how  many  men  of  genius 
have  panegyrised  and  imitated  them ! 

The  style  of  Dante  is,  if  not  his  highest,  perhaps  his  most 
peculiar  excellence.  I  know  nothing  with  which  it  can  be 
compared.  The  noblest  models  of  Greek  composition  must 
yield  to  it.  His  words  are  the  fewest  and  the  best  which  it 
is  possible  to  use.  The  first  expression  in  which  he  clothes 
his  thoughts  is  always  so  energetic  and  comprehensive  that 
amplification  would  only  injure  the  effect.  There  is  probably 
no  writer  in  any  language  who  has  presented  so  many  strong 
pictures  to  the  mind.  Yet  there  is  probably  no  writer  equallv 
concise.  This  perfection  of  style  is  the  principal  merit  of  the 
Paradiso,  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  by  no  means 
equal  in  other  respects  to  the  two  preceding  parts  of  the 
poem.    The  force  and.  feMcVfc^  diction,  however,  irre- 
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sistibly  attract  the  reader  through  the  theological  lectures 
and  the  sketches  of  ecclesiastical  biography,  with  which  this 
division  of  the  work  too  much  abounds.  It  may  seem  almost 
absurd  to  quote  particular  specimens  of  an  excellence  which  is 
difPused  over  all  his  hundred  cantos.  I  will,  however,  instance 
the  third  canto  of  the  Inferno,  and  the  sixth  of  the  Purga- 
torio,  as  passages  incomparable  in  their  kind.  The  merit  of 
the  latter  is,  perhaps,  rather  oratorical  than  poetical;  nor 
can  I  recollect  anything  in  the  great  Athenian  speeches 
which  equals  it  in  force  of  invective  and  bitterness  of  sarcasm. 
I  have  heard  the  most  eloquent  statesman  of  tho  age  remark 
that,  next  to  Demosthenes,  Dante  is  the  writer  who  ought 
to  be  most  attentively  studied  by  every  man  who  desires  to 
attain  oratorical  eminence. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  this  feeble  and  rambling  critique.  I 
cannot  refrain,  however,  from  saying  a  few  words  upon  the 
translations  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Boyd's  is  as  tedious  and 
languid  as  the  original  is  rapid  and  forcible.  The  strange 
measure  which  he  has  chosen,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  in- 
vented, is  most  unfit  for  such  a  work.  Translations  ought 
never  to  be  written  in  a  verse  which  requires  much  com- 
mand of  rhyme.  The  stanza  becomes  a  bed  of  Procrustes; 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  unfortunate  author  are  alternately 
racked  and  curtailed  to  fit  their  new  receptacle.  The  abrupt 
and  yet  consecutive  style  of  Dante  suffers  more  than  that  of 
any  other  poet  by  a  version  difiPose  in  style,  and  divided  into 
paragraphs,  for  they  deserve  no  other  name,  of  equal  length. 

Nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Hayley's  attempt,  but 
that  it  is  better  than  Boyd's.  His  mind  was  a  tolerable  speci- 
men of  filagree  work, — ^rather  elegant,  and  very  feeble.  All 
that  can  be  said  for  his  best  works  is  that  they  are  neat.  All 
that  can  be  said  against  his  worst  is  that  they  are  stupid. 
He  might  have  translated  Metastasio  tolerably.  But  he  was 
utterably  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 

"  rime  e  aspre  e  chiocce, 
Come  si  converrebbe  al  tristo  buco."  • 

I  turn  with  pleasure  from  these  wretched  performances  to 
Mr.  Cary's  translation.  It  is  a  work  which  well  deserves  a 
separate  discussion,  and  on  which,  if  this  article  were  not 
already  too  long,  I  could  dwell  with  great  pleasure.  At 
present  I  will  only  say  that  there  is  no  other  version  in  the 
world,  as  &x  as  I  know,  so  fidthful,  yet  that  there  is  no  other 


*  Inferno,  canto 
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CEinCISMS  ON  THE  PEINCIPAL  ITALIAN 
WETTEBS. 

No.  n.   PETRAECH.    (Apeil  1824.) 

Et  YOB,  o  lauri,  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  mjrte, 

Sic  posits  quoniam  suaves  miscetis  odores. — ^Viboil. 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  writer  whose  celebrity,  when 
both  its  extent  and  its  duration  are  taken  into  the  account,  can 
be  considered  as  equal  to  that  of  Petrarch.  Four  centuries 
and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  his  death.  Yet  still  the  in- 
habitants of  every  nation  throughout  the  western  world  are 
as  familiar  with  his  character  and  his  adventures  as  with  the 
most  illustrious  names,  and  the  most  recent  anecdotes,  of 
their  own  literary  history.  This  is  indeed  a  rare  distinction. 
His  detractors  must  acknowledge  that  it  could  not  have  been 
acquired  by  a  poet  destitute  of  merit.  His  admirers  will 
scarcely  maintain  that  the  unassisted  merit  of  Petrarch  could 
have  raised  him  to  that  eminence  which  has  not  yet  been 
attained  by  Sliakspeare,  Milton,  or  Dante, — ^that  eminence,  of 
which  perhaps  no  modem  writer,  excepting  himself  and 
Cervantes,  has  long  retained  possession, — an  European  re- 
putation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  some  of  the  causes  to  which 
this  great  man  has  owed  a  celebrity,  which  I  cannot  but 
think  disproportioned  to  his  real  claims  on  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  an  egotist.  Egotism  in 
conversation  is  universally  abhorred.  Lovers,  and,  I  believe, 
lovers  alone,  pardon  it  in  each  other.  No  services,  no  talents, 
no  powers  of  pleasing,  render  it  endurable.  Gratitude,  admira- 
tion, interest,  fear,  scarcely  prevent  those  who  are  condenmed 
to  listen  to  it  from  indicating  their  disgust  and  fatigue.  The 
childish  imcle,  the  powerfid  patron,  can  scarcely  extort  this 
compliance.  We  leave  the  inside  of  the  maU  in.  ^^^to^^sdSS^ 
mount  the  box,  rather  than  hear  tYi©\na^T^    wsx  ^xk^wi&ssii. 
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Tho  rhn|>1ain  hiU^n  hi*  lij^  in  th«*  |in«iii«mv  nf  th«»  •n-hl»i«h<^. 
T!it»  iiii«Uhi|>in:iii  yaww  at  tln»         «if  tin*  Fimt  Y--t. 
frfuii  wliat*»Ti»r  iitilM*.  thin  pnirti»i\  tin*  pimt  <»f  rt^nr^rm- 
ti«>ii.  iriri*<  t<t  writiii;;  :i  T»*nt  wliirh  nothing  oIm*  ran  imparf 
R«»ii4fi«*iiii  niii'lt*  t)i«*  lH>M«*iit  i*x|H*riiii«*iit  iif  thi«  kitiA  :  aaii  -t 
ftallv  iiii«*t-t««oiltoi|.    In  «iur  iiwn  tini«-  I^»nl  Hrn»n.  I»y  a  fcTv^  •  f 
attoniptji  «»f  tln«  nam*'  natim*.  mn*l-  liiin%*lf  th- 
p*n«*nil  intf»n»»it  iinti  mlm ir.it it m.    WnnlnwMrth  wn»f»» 
€*tr"^>''i"  ni«»r*'  iiitfii***.  Itiit  lifm  nhviniii;  an^l  h»'  ha«  I^vti  t*-- 
wanl«N|  with  a       t  of  ifriip«hip|i>*r4,  r«)in|ianitiTflr  nuiai:  ir. 
nuniln-r,  hut  fiir  ••n!h!i<iii«»tif  in  thfir  «lt'Ti»ti-»n.  I? 

Til****!!***!!  ti>  niiil'iplv  iri«t.in<'f*i.     K\«mi  now  nil  th**  walk* 
HtiTntnn*  iin*  iiifi-i?.-*!  witli  in«*:i<li>Miit4  for  fiini**,  whi»  att.  r^:^ 
ill  lafitf  tuir  intt-r^-Ht  hy  I'xhihitin;;  all  thi*  «li4t<irtion«  -  .f  ?*>  • 
int«-ll«M*t4.  :iiii|  itriiipini;  th^*  ri»Vfrin;;  frofn  all  th-  j'x?r>i 

of  thi'ir  ft-t'IiniT".  Nor  ar»*  thi-n*  wuntin;;  inai;v  m} 
piuh  thi-ir  imitation  ..f  th«*  K-:ri»ari  wh'»ni  thi\r  n^ttrnifV  i 
■top  furthiT,  an«I  wh«i  tinil  it  •■ani^-r  to  ntort  a  pittan«>«  fr*  r.- 
thi*  ii|N-«'tutor.  Im  fiiuiulatinL;  ih'f'imiit  r  antlih-hilitr  fn»m  wK»  * 
th«M  an*  ••i«'inpt,  than  l»v  mirh  h«ini*<t  hiUiiir  an  thftr  h***}'* 
•n<I  iitn*n;:lh  mahli'  th»'m  to  |M*rforin.  Ifi  th»*  ?n«-ati?trr..- 
rpHliiIoiK  piiMii*  pirii*4uiii|  |iain|H*r«  .i  inii«^in'"«*  whi  h  r»^:-;:r*-« 
•        tli«*  tr**a<l  Tiiill  .m  l  thi*  wliij-.    T)ii*  ;irt.  ..Oi  ?*  .-. 

w.«r k -  n  Jii- h  J- i!j*ri!i^:-- TM«  ri*.  Wf  ;ir^-  i* w  n  •  i.  •  -  t 
t<.  iv.  'W    H..'...  i  f'  th."  .  li.iri- t.  r  .ui  l  f  • 

in  wKi  h  Mi!'-  !i         ill!*:  li  .|  t."        -  wi  •  r  * 
|»  r'.-ij.-  r«  .I'l  T:..'r.'  fr»  .|'ii  ?itl\ .  w:Mj  r» 

I  "J.i  r  !  -It  .  :ri         1-. -  !♦  i»  .. •  •  ■  » 

wli.i*  l.i*«'2r  ■  r.«:  *  hn.-        fij.?.  •!        jl-  fi  fr-  •  .  . 
iif  II-  11. .  r  -  I.::.'-  .i  •   •■  ■  1.:*  a':   fi    i".  I  •  •  '  •  \ 

n-r-lnj/  •  •  ■.»•  I.  v  j..  '  In  • :  *.  1..-  i:  -j  l.  ■!  •  ■  i!.  r.'  •  •  • 
n?i'l.  r  th.-  !.  i;t..  .  f  I».  fn-l-;«  l  »•»..,  !••.■■*:•:  V  a." 
w.M  tl.-  i  !.        .il  I*!  .  mh-       1  •     I  •  •:  T 

j.r  :-  K  :*    ir.  \  .  ir  '  .  •      I       •  V  * 

til -jTi  ••.  •  T-  !  •  •  .l         •  wl    *•    i   •§  • 
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tory  poet  who  appeared  after  the  great  convulsion  which  had 
changed,  not  only  the  political,  but  the  moral,  state  of  the 
world.  The  Greeks,  who,  in  their  public  institutions  and 
their  literary  tastes,  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  oriental 
nations,  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  nations  in 
their  domestic  habits.  Like  them,  they  despised  the  intellects 
and  immured  the  persons  of  their  women;  and  it  was  among 
the  least  of  the  frightful  evils  to  which  this  i)emicious  system 
gave  birth,  that  all  the  accomplishments  of  mind,  and  all  the 
fascinations  of  manner,  which,  in  a  highly-cultivated  age,  will 
generally  be  necessary  to  attach  men  to  their  female  associ- 
ates, were  monopolised  by  the  Phrynes  and  the  Lamias.  The 
indispensable  ingredients  of  honourable  and  chivalrous  love 
were  nowhere  to  be  found  united.  The  matrons  and  their 
daughters,  confined  in  the  hai*em, — insipid,  uneducated,  igno- 
rant of  all  but  the  mechanical  arts,  scarcely  seen  till  they  were 
married, — could  rarely  excite  interest;  while  their  brilliant 
rivals,  half  graces,  half  harpies,  elegant  and  informed,  but 
fickle  and  rapacious,  could  never  inspire  resi)ect. 

The  state  of  society  in  Bome  was,  in  this  point,  far  happier ; 
and  the  Latin  literature  partook  of  the  superiority.  The 
Eoman  poets  have  decidedly  surpassed  those  of  Greece  in  the 
delineation  of  the  passion  of  love.  There  is  no  subject  which 
they  have  treated  with  so  much  success.  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibul- 
lus,  Horace,  and  Propertius,  in  spite  of  all  iheir  fia.ults,  must 
be  allowed  to  rank  high  in  this  department  of  the  art.  To 
these  I  would  add  my  favourite  Plautus ;  who,  though  he  took 
his  plots  from  Greece,  found,  I  suspect,  the  originals  of  his 
enchanting  female  characters  at  Bome. 

Still  many  evils  remained :  and,  in  the  decline  of  the  great 
empire,  all  that  was  pernicious  in  its  domestic  institutions 
appeared  more  strongly.  Under  the  influence  of  governments 
at  once  dependent  and  tyrannical,  which  purchased,  by  cring- 
ing to  their  enemies,  the  power  of  trampling  on  their  subjects, 
the  Bomans  sxmk  into  the  lowest  state  of  effeminacy  and  de- 
basement. Falsehood,  cowardice,  sloth,  conscious  and  unre- 
pining  degradation,  formed  the  national  character.  Such  a 
character  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  stronger  passions. 
Love,  in  particular,  which,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
implies  protection  and  devotion  on  the  one  side,  confidence  on 
the  other,  respect  and  fidelity  on  both,  coxdd  not  exist  among 
the  sluggish  and  heartless  slaves  who  cringed  around  the 
thrones  of  Honorius  and  AugustiQus.  At  this  period  the  great 
renovation  commenced.    The  warriors  of  the  north,  destitute 
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m  thty  WCTB  of  knowleige  mod  hni—witjt  1 
ftom  their  foresto  and  miffihw,  tboM  qnalitiM  ^ 
InuBMitty  u  A  wcaknaM,  ud  knowledge  n 
iadependenee— the  dreed  of  ■hune-Uie  < 
B  would  be  moet  intenetinir  to  einmine  Um  1 
the  edmixtme  of  the  teTage  oonquerore  and  the 
davee,  after  manj  generations  of  darknen  and 
pvodnoed  the  nMidem  Eoropean  cliaraelari-*to 
ftom  the  firrt  eonflict  to  the  inal 
lion  of  that  myateriooe  alcheniy  whieh,  fitMa  I 
leei  elementit  hae  extracted  the  pure  gold  of  I 
toanaljae  the  maee,  and  to  determine  the  pwnwrthwM  hi  ^ 
the  ingrediente  aie  mingled.   Bnt  I  will  oonflne  mjeelf  t 
eoliject  to  which  I  hafo  more  particularly  refened. 
tnra  of  the  paenonof  love  had  nndergone  a  compleh 
B  etin  ivtained,  indeed^  the  Ikncifbl  and  rahiptma  4 
iriuch  it  had  poeeemed  among  the  eoothem  natfame  ct 
qinity.    Bnt  it  wae  tinged  with  the  nperalilioaa 
with  which  the  northern  warriori  had 
legaid  women.    Demticm  and  war  had  imparted  to  it 
meet  eolemn  and  animating  feelings.  It 
the  Ueesingi  of  the  Cliarch,  and  decormted  with  the 
of  the  toomamont.    Vi*niii,  ae  in  the  ancirat  fchle,  ^ 
riatii};  aboTo  thi*  dark  ami  t«*iii|N»4tiioiu  wavre  whirh  h^i  r, 
lonir  cweitHl  ht^r  bi*aut  v.    Hut  ulir  rxmi*  not  m^w,  aa  tif  «4d.  = 
ex|Mi«fHl  and  lusuriuitN  l«iTi-lini-M.  Slu*  still  wurv  the  or«t» 
hrr  an(*ii*nt  wit4*hi-n&A  ;  Iviit  th««  dtatk'tn  (»f  Junit  was  <m 
bn>w.  an«l  thti  uvi*  **f  I  Villas  in  hfr  Imtitl.    I^iti*  miithl«  in 
bi*  rallfil  11  iifw  iKuuion ;  niitl  it  is  not  aJiti»m«h:&ir  thai  tS- 
fir»t  {HM't  of  rmiiirno*  wlm  nhnllj  d«*riit«M  his  ;:«ruitM  U* 
thftii**  fihiiulil  tiaT«*  ririttMl       t*xtnii»nlinarjr  Sfiiiatiiin.  li- 
ma v  U*  o>m]4in*«l  t'l  nil  ii«l%t-iitun*r  wlii>  ar«-i«lrntallv  laadt  la  ■ 
rich  ami  uiiktiiiwn  tulaiitl;  and  win*,  tlwiugh  hr  maj  vcUt  art 
np  an  in-iiha|«Hl  cr**^  U{Min  tht*  fthnnr,  arquirM  |ii«ar«aa« 
ita  tn-sAJiun**,  ati«l  ;riv**«  >t  hia  Tiann*.    Th«'  claim  iif  Pirtrarr^i 
wa.1  ind«*«Hl  imnifwluit  likt>  tliat  nf  AmfHpj  Vc*|>Qort 
coiitini^nt  whii*h  nhouM  lian*  «lf*nrf>l  itii  ap|i«<IUtifn  fn«m  « 
luiubiu.    Tilt*  I^iTctiral  |HM-t«  w<«n-  uiii|iiiMiti'inablT  thr 
trri«*f  tht*  Fk»n'ntini\   Hut  thi*r  wn>t«*  in  an  a|{v  whi--h 
not  appnviatf*  their  mrritji ;  an*!  thrir  luiitatiir  liti^  ml  thr 
pi*ri««l  whi*n  r«ini|M»«iti<tn  in  th^*  Vfmarulor  Un^^usi^  U^^aa  ^ 
attni<'t  p'nt*rul  attention.    |Vtnin*h  wa«  in  hta-rstnnp  wSat  4 
Taii'titino  U  ill  Iotc.    Hi**  puMir  pnrfem'^l  him.  no<  ^w^mar 
hie  merits  w«*t\*     a  \Tai\acvxM&axi\  oic^^t^Vnl  Hri'awse  ha  «as 
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the  first  i>er8on  wliom  they  saw  after  they  awoke  fix>m  their 
long  sleep. 

Nor  did  Petrarch  gain  less  hj  comparison  with  his  imme- 
diate successors  than  with  those  who  had  preceded  him.  Till 
more  than  a  century  after  his  death  Italy  produced  no  poet 
who  could  be  compared  to  him.  This  decay  of  genius  is 
doubtless  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  influence 
which  his  own  works  had  exercised  upon  the  literature  of  his 
country.  Yet  it  has  conduced  much  to  his  fame.  Nothing  is 
more  &vourable  to  the  reputation  of  a  writer  than  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  race  inferior  to  himself;  and  it  is  an  advantage, 
from  obvious  causes,  much  more  frequently  enjoyed  by  those 
who  corrupt  the  national  taste  than  by  those  who  improve  it. 

Another  cause  has  co-operated  with  those  which  I  have 
mentioned  to  spread  the  renown  of  Petrarch.  I  mean  the 
interest  which  is  inspired  by  the  events  of  his  life — an  interest 
which  must  have  been  strongly  felt  by  his  contemporaries, 
since,  after  an  interval  of  five  hundred  years,  no  critic  can  be 
wholly  exempt  from  its  influence.  Among  the  great  men  to 
whom  we  owe  the  resuscitation  of  science  he  deserves  the 
foremost  place ;  and  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  this  great 
cause  constitutes  his  most  just  and  splendid  title  to  the  gra- 
titude of  posterity.  He  was  the  votary  of  literature.  He 
loved  it  with  a  perfect  love.  He  worshipped  it  with  an  almost 
fanatical  devotion.  He  was  the  missionary,  who  proclaimed 
its  discoveries  to  distant  countries — ^the  pilgrim,  who  tra- 
velled far  and  wide  to  collect  its  reliques — ^the  hermit,  who 
retired  to  seclusion  to  meditate  on  its  beauties — ^the  champion, 
who  fought  its  battles — ^the  conqueror,  who,  in  more  than  a 
metaphorical  sense,  led  barbarism  and  ignorance  in  triumph, 
and  received  in  the  capitol  the  laurel  which  his  magnificent 
victory  had  earned. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  noble  or  affecting  than  that 
ceremony.  The  superb  palaces  and  porticoes,  by  which  had 
rolled  the  ivory  chariots  of  Marius  and  Csesar,  had  long 
mouldered  into  dust.  The  laurelled  fasces — the  golden  eagles 
— the  shouting  legions — ^the  captives  and  the  pictured  cities 
— were  indeed  wanting  to  his  victorious  procession.  The 
sceptre  had  passed  away  from  Bome.  But  she  still  retained 
the  mightier  influence  of  an  intellectual  empire,  and  was  now 
to  confer  the  prouder  reward  of  an  intellectual  triumph.  To 
the  man  who  had  extended  the  dominion  of  her  ancient  lan- 
guage— ^who  had  erected  the  trophies  of  philoso^k^  ^sdA. 
imagination  in  the  haunts  of  ignoraxLce  «av8L  fetws^ — --^i^^stfe 
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MpCifM  wm  the  bwti  of  admiri^  MtfoM  MehaiMi  If 
tlie  iafliieiMe  of  his  iong — whose  epoUe  were  the  tvieewrae  ef 
ADcaent  geahv  leecned  horn  obecnrity  end  deeej — the  Bta^ 
ml  CitjoOned  the  jnet  Mid^oiioae  tribal*  of  her  jielifii 
▲aidel  the  ruined  monumente  of  eaciciit  end  the  fadhat  ewe» 
tiona  of  modem  ui»  he  who  hnd  leetmed  the  brakes  ink 
between  the  two  igee  of  hanwncmlieetion  wee  crowned  with 
the  wimlh  which  he  hnd  deeenred  from  the  modetne  whe 
owed  to  him  their  reflnementr— fitmi  the  endenta  who  am^i 
to  him  their  fiune.  Never  wnt  n  coronnlion  eo  ni^gnet  wj^ 
neeeed  bj  Weetmineter  or  by  Bheimi. 

When  we  torn  from  thie  gloriooi  spcctede  to  the  |niinti 
chamber  of  the  puet« — when  we  cuoltfm|date  the  etnigglt  ef 
paasion  and  Tirtne,— the  eje  dimmed*  thi*  cheek  ftimiwndL  by 
the  tcnri  of  einlbl  and  hopeleea  deeire,— when  we  leAert 
on  the  whole  hietory  of  hie  attachment,  from  the  gny  iMiaey 
of  hie  youth  to  the  lingering  despair  of  hie  age,  pity  a^ 
aflcctiun  mingle  with  our  admiration.  Eren  aArr  death  had 
plaovd  the  laet  seal  on  hie  mieeryt  we  eee  him  devwla^g  e» 
the  cauee  of  the  human  mind  all  the  etraigth  and  cMegy 
which  lure  and  eorniw  hnd  qiamL  He  lived  the  apoetb  ef 
lit4*rutan» he  fell  ite  martyr  :^lie  was  found  dmd  with  hm 
lu*a«l  reclined  tm  a  book. 

TliiiM*  wh«i  hai«*  BtuditHl  till*  lift*  and  writing  i«f  P«*tnrrk 
with  utt«-ntii>ii.  will  |«*rha|i«  U*  iii«-litiiH|  tii  makr  ^ 
dui-tiiitm  fmiii  this  |jan<*);yri«*.  It  rann«H  U*  droird  thai  k» 
iiif*rit>«  wi-n*  «liati^r\Hl  bv  o  tn««t  tiii|ilt-aiiant  Afftn-tatiipft.  Hn 
fur  liti-r«tiiiv  cotuuiuiiioati*d  o  tanp*  of  pr^lAxitrr  u>  %2 
kin  fo'liii^  atid  o|iiui«»nji.  Hi«  kivi*  was  tin*  k'Vt*  a  m^m- 
iii'tti<«T :  liifl  |>atriiitiiiiu  wim  tkr  |«trititism  «'f  nn  anta- 
c|iiarL4U.  Thi*  iiitrn'«t  with  which  w«*  t*«*ntrmplntr  tW 
w«akii.  and  iitii«lr  th«*  hi«t«irv,  ef  who.  in  furmrr  a^*^ 

liAVi*  invuiiitHl  «iiir  cMuntnr,  ari»i-ii  fntm  tin*  asft^-mlaws 
which  I'tiiiiMvt  tlM-m  with  thi*  oiniinunitv  in  whit  h  arr  <xm^ 
|iriM-«|  all  thi*  «»hj«vta  of  (»ur  afltvtion  and  our  bt*|«.  la  tW 
miii<l  cif  IVtimn-h  thtw  fi^lintr*  wrn*  n'ri*r«r«il.  k««^ 
Iul%.  U'«-au»«*  it  aUiundM  with  tho  tnonumt-nta  of  thr  anrvr* 
niaftiTK  of  till*  World.  Uift  natiii*  ritj  th«*  fair  a&J  |:irK«i 
KI**n*iir<*  -tlu*  m«Mlrni  Athi*tiJi,  th«*u  in  all  thi*  blt««aa  aW 
•tr^  n;^h  «if  ita  v«iuth,  t^iuU  not  oMain,  fr\>m  thi*  n»t«t 
tit);:uiiihtHl  <ff  ita  ritiarn*,  aiij  {■*rti«in  of  that  imm^m^ 
hi-iiM^t*  which  hf  |iaiJ  tt*  thf  d«s-n>|»ituik*  of  Runv-.  T^m 
an«l  uun}  otbfr  bifinisl&fii,  thi>U|»h  thf/  mutt  in  rmnditcr  lit 
m  kuowkU^^,  can  \»u\  \\\  a  xvrj  ^Jf^vtw  diaunwk  the 
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glory  of  Ilia  career.  For  my  own  part^  I  look  upon  it  with 
so  mucli  fondness  and  pleasure  that  I  feel  reluctant  to  turn 
from  it  to  the  consideration  of  his  works,  which  I  by  no 
means  contemplate  with  equal  admiration. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  highly  of  the  poetical  powers  of  Pe- 
trarch. He  did  not  possess,  indeed,  the  art  of  strongly  pre- 
senting sensible  objects  to  the  imagination ; — and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  the  talent  of  which  I  speak  is  that 
which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  Italian  poets.  In  the 
Divine  Comedy  it  is  displayed  in  its  highest  perfection.  It 
characterises  almost  every  celebrated  poem  in  the  language. 
Perhaps  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that 
painting  and  sculpture  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  Italy  before  poetry  had  been  extensively  culti- 
vated. Men  were  debarred  from  books,  but  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  contemplate  the  admirable  works  of  art,  which, 
even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Italy  began  to  produce. 
Hence  their  imaginations  received  so  strong  a  bias  that, 
even  in  their  writings,  a  taste  for  graphic  delineation  is  dis- 
cernible. The  progress  of  things  in  England  has  been  in  all 
respects  different.  The  consequence  is,  that  English  histori- 
cal pictures  are  poems  on  canvass ;  while  Italian  poems  are 
pictures  painted  to  the  mind  by  means  of  words.  Of  this 
national  characteristic  the  writings  of  Petrarch  are  almost 
totally  destitute.  His  sonnets  indeed,  from  their  subject  and 
nature,  and  his  Latin  poems,  from  the  restraints  which, 
always  shackle  one  who  writes  in  a  dead  language,  cannot 
fairly  be  received  in  evidence.  But  his  Triumphs  absolutely 
required  the  exercise  of  this  talent,  and  exhibit  no  indicar 
tions  of  it. 

Grenius,  however,  he  certainly  possessed,  and  genius  of  a 
high  order.  His  ardent,  tender,  and  magnificent  turn  of 
thought^  his  brilliant  fancy,  his  command  of  expression,  at 
once  forcible  and  elegant,  must  be  acknowledged.  Nature 
meant  him  for  the  prince  of  lyric  writers.  But  by  one  fatal 
present  she  deprived  her  other  gifts  of  half  their  value.  He 
would  have  been  a  much  greater  poet  had  he  been  a  less 
clever  man.  His  ingenuity  was  the  bane  of  his  mind.  He 
abandoned  the  noble  and  natural  style,  in  which  he  might 
have  excelled,  for  the  conceits  which  he  produced  with  a 
facility  at  once  admirable  and  disgusting.  His  muse,  like 
the  Eoman  lady  in  Livy,  was  tempted  by  gaudy  ornaments 
to  betray  the  fastnesses  of  her  strength,  and,  like  her,  was 
crushed  beneath  the  glittering  bribes  which  had  seduced  her. 

VOL.  VII.  8  8 
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TbepftoeilyorUitkcyaghtoii  wiyrraufkahfe.'  Itiii 
poMiUe  to  look  withoot  UBuemeiit  on  a  mkad  m  i 
comWnatimn,  jet  so  bwrai  of  inuifM.   Hk  \ 
Is  whoUj  msde  np  of  a  my  few  topics,  iisposad  ia  m 
orden,  and  rxhibitod  in  so  aanj  lif^ta,  that  H  im 
those  arithmetical  problems  about  permutations, 
much  astonish  the  imlsansd.  The  Fraich  eook,  who 
that  he  eonld  make  fifteen  diffeient  dishss  ont  of  a 
top,  was  not  a  irrsater  master  of  his  art.   Tkb  i 
tiarch  was  a  kaleidoscope.  At  crery  torn  it  { 
now  forms,  ahrajrs  fentastic,  occasionally  bsantifcl  i 
can  scarcely  beUere  that  all  these  rarieties  have 
doccd  by  the  same  worthless  firainnents  of  gisss 
nesB  of  his  imagca  is,  indeed,  in  some  deipee,  to  be  i 
to  the  Bsmeness  of  his  subject.    It  would  be 
expect  perpetual  rariety  from  so  many  hnndrrd  i 
all  of  the  same  k-nffth,  all  in  the  same  an 
dressed  to  the  same  insipid  and  heartless  coquette.  I 
but  suspect  also  that  the  penrerted  tasti*,  whi^  is  the  \ 
of  his  amatory  rencs,  was  to  be  attributed  to  tbe 
of  Laura,  who,  pnthably,  like  most  critics  of 
fcrml  a  fniudj  t4i  a  migectic  style.    lie  this  as  it  may,  he  m 
S(ion«*r  ckanp*s        subjct*t  tlian  h«*  rhani^pe  his  mann*r 
Whi'ii  )i4*  «|ii*akii  i*r  tli«»  wntii^v  luid  «k*;nniiUti(in  <tf  It*Ji. 
«Ii«rxiiitAt«-«l  hy  f«inMtn>  niva«lfr«,  ami  but  fi<«*UT  lirfri^^i 
liv  lu*r  |iu«illj&tuiii<>iM  «*hiliin*ti,  the  «*(ri*uinati*  bps  (f  Xt>t 
■a>nni*tt«*<*r  iji  rxriuui^^iHl  f«ir  a  rrr,  wild,  an<l  sutrmn,  mM 
|ii«*n*in(;  on  tliut  whirh  |inK*Liiro«Hl  **  Sli<«'p  n«>  umot  to 
liliMtilr  htMUH*  of  Tttwdiir.       Italy  M-^fms  not  to  IM  Wr 
sufr**nn:ri.**  i*!'  l.iiitK   hrr   im|iaMiiiniHl    pivl ;   -  Amctrf^x, 
slu;ri:i»b,  and  laii'^iid,  will  ulie  •l«*<*p  fi»r  ever?    WiQ  thir 
be  tiiini*  til  14 Iraki*  lit-r?    t»h  that  I  iiad  rojr  han«b  twisSf  d  a 
hi-r  hair ! 

Nur  i«  it  with  IfM  fl*ii«*r^*  tlmt  hr  d«*nouncrs  against  tW 
Mahorocti&n  Uah«li*n  the  n*np-unr«*  uf  Kun>|ii>  and  of  I'Wml 
lltfl  ina;n>ifi(^'i>t  i*numt*nitiiiii  «if  thr  an«'i«*nt  riploite  ct  tkr 
ttn^-k*  must  alwart  m  iti*  oiliniratinti,  and  cmani^  bw  pr- 
ruM^l  without  thi*  «li'i*|N*st  inti'Dnt.  at  a  time  whra  thr  wim 
ami  pHid.  liittfl-rlv  diaappiiint«*d  in  ■«>  manr  oUmt  c^iutrw^ 
an*  kA»kin(;  witli  lir^-athlres  aniitft v  towards  the  natal  laaJ  al 

*  mum  g-ZAt         tmt  eL*  ^vftU. 
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liberty, — ^the  field  of  Marathon, — and  the  deadly  pass  where 
the  Lion  of  Lacedaemon  turned  to  bay.* 

His  poems  on  religious  subjects  also  deserve  the  highest 
commendation.  At  ^e  head  of  these  must  be  placed  the 
Ode  to  the  Virgin.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  hymn  in  the 
world.  His  devout  veneration  receives  an  exquisitely  poetical 
character  fi:om  the  delicate  perception  of  the  sex  and  the 
loveliness  of  his  idol,  which  we  may  easily  trace  throughout 
the  whole  composition. 

I  could  dwell  with  pleasure  on  these  and  similar  parts  of 
the  writings  of  Petrarch ;  but  I  must  return  to  his  amatory 
poetry :  to  that  he  entrusted  his  fame ;  and  to  that  he  has 
principally  owed  it. 

The  prevailing  defect  of  his  best  compositions  on  this  sub- 
ject is  the  imiversal  brilliancy  with  which  they  are  lighted 
up.  The  natural  language  of  the  passions  is,  indeed,  often 
figurative  and  fantastic ;  and  with  none  is  this  more  the  case 
than  with  that  of  love.  Still  there  is  a  limit.  The  feelings 
should,  indeed,  have  their  ornamental  garb;  but,  like  an 
elegant  woman,  they  should  be  neither  muffled  nor  exposed. 
The  drapery  should  be  so  arranged,  as  at  once  to  answer  the 
^  purposes  of  modest  concealment  and  judicious  display.  The 
decorations  should  sometimes  be  employed  to  hide  a  defect, 
and  sometimes  to  heighten  a  beauty ;  but  never  to  conceal, 
much  less  to  distort,  the  charms  to  which  they  are  subsidiary. 
The  love  of  Petrarch,  on  the  contrary,  arrays  itself  like  a 
foppish  savage,  whose  nose  is  bored  with  a  golden  ring,  whose 
?kin  is  painted  with  grotesque  forms  and  dazzling  colours, 
md  whose  ears  are  drawn  down  his  shoulders  by  the  weight 
of  jewels.  It  is  a  rule,  without  any  exception,  in  all  kinds  of 
composition,  that  the  principal  idea,  the  predominant  feeling, 
should  never  be  confounded  with  the  accompanying  decora- 
tions. It  should  generally  be  distinguished  fi:om  them  by 
<p'eater  simplicity  of  expression ;  as  we  recognise  Napoleon  in 
the  pictures  of  his  battles,  amidst  a  crowd  of  embroidered 
coats  and  plumes,  by  his  grey  cloak  and  his  hat  without  a 
feather.  In  the  verses  of  Petrarch  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  say  what  thought  is  meant  to  be  prominent.  All  is  equally 
elaborate.  The  chief  wears  the  same  gorgeous  and  degrading 
livery  with  his  retinue,  and  obtains  only  his  share  of  the  in- 
different stare  which  we  bestow  upon  them  in  common.  The 
poems  have  no  strong  lights  and  shades,  no  background,  no 

*  Mawitona,  e  le  mortali  strette 
Ohe  difete  il  Liox  oon  poco  genie.— Ouuone  v. 
08  2 
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•forcgmaiid ;— thfjr  m  like  tlie  illnmiiMitrf  tgwn  bi  mm 
oriental  nuumacriptv — plentjr  of  rich  tinte  ud  mo  pMt|w.tinu 
Such  mre  Um  fknlCs  of  the  most  celebrmted  of  thm  coBfo. 
■itioiuL  Of  thoee  which  ara  muvemlly  achaowledggJ  to  be 
had  It  is  Maroely  poMtUe  to  tpeAk  with  petiepoe.  Tet  tWjr 
have  nmch  in  eomnon  with  their  iplendid  noniffcwM,  IWf 
dUfer  ftooi  them,  as  a  Ma j-day  ptoceerioo  of  chimuej  awaeyeia 
dUrenftom  the  Field  of  aoth  of  Gold.  They  haw  the  garfi 
BeM  bat  not  the  wraith.  Ilia  muse  beloogi  to  that  MnMffoM 
ehM  of  fewlee  who  have  no  objection  to  be  difty»  wkOa  Ikry 
ean  be  tawdry.  When  hit  brilliant  conceite  aio  aihalsd, 
he  snpplice  their  place  with  metaphysical  qnibhles,  fawd 
antatluses,  bad  pons,  and  ezecimble  charades.  In  kis  Mh 
sonnet  he  may,  I  think,  be  said  to  ban  sonndsd  tlio  Iomss 
chasm  of  the  Bathos.  Upon  the  whole,  that  pieee  wmy  bv 
safely  proooonced  to  be  the  wont  attempt  at  poetry,  aad  Ike 
worst  attempt  at  wit,  in  the  worid. 

A  strong  proof  of  the  traUi  of  these  criticisms  is»  thai 
almost  all  the  sonnets  prodoce  exactly  the  same  sAct  mm  Ike 
mind  of  the  rrader.  They  rekte  to  all  the  varioos  mnnds  «f 
a  lorer,  flmn  joy  to  despair : — yet  they  are  pinissd,  as  Ihr  as 
my  eiperience  and  obsenration  hare  ffune,  with  exadlT  tW 
mme  ft*cUni;.  The  fart  ui,  tlist  in  mme  of  them  arv  tW 
paMinti  and  tin*  iiicnitiitv  in  jiut  |in*|Nirti«ms.  I^fv 

is  n«>t  «*n<>Ui;h  ««'iitinii*iit  «liliit««  tlir  ciin<limrnte  whi«  K  a.*^ 
tfnipliiTinl  ti>  iM>4M>ri  it.  TTm*  n'|iajit  whirh  he  trU  Ivfer 
T\^*inblt^  till*  SjiatiUh  •'iitt-Hiiitiiiirnt  in  I>n(lcn*B  Jf'^A  Atd--^ 
ii^rr.  st  wl:trh  th»  n'linh  of  nil  tin*  di«hr«  and  flftQi-«rt  w 
«»Trr|Ktwi*n'«I  hr  th**  i*«inini<»n  fla«i>iir  nf  npiiv.  I*i«h. —  Ar%h«  — 
fiiwl.-  4*riTTthin|?  nt  talik*  tajitt^l  of  nivthini;  l»at  fyrA  pc|yir 

Thfl*  writin;pi  «*f  Pi'trttn-h  inaj  intli^*«l  •iitTcr  tuidtoii  itj^t 
from  i»n«*  i^ti«*-  !•>  fihi«*h  I  iiiniit  nllfulf.  Ifui  imitat«>v«  have 
Si>  muf'h  f4niiliari««*«l  thf  •-mr  *  f  Itair  ami  «>f  Eur\i|ir  to  tW 
faiiiiiriti*  to|.i.*«  nf  nnh-nm*  f!utt»*ri  an«l  latnrntatii«.  that  w? 
can  fM-an-rlr  think  t)it*ni  <>ri:^»itial  «iii«*n  «•«  fiml  them  »  tW 
fir*t  authur;  anil.  «*t«-n  lili^  n  nur  nn*|rr«tantlint:«  katv 
Tinri-^l  lt«  tli:it  tli«M   iK>  n-  Iiiiii.  t}i*-v    aiv  fttlll  •  «i  V 

u«.  Tlii«  )ia4  U*«*n  til**  fati*  •  f*  tiumi  t  f  tin*  t'm«*«t  f^Mia^^  t 
tilt*  i.i<^t  cniiru'Ti*  wr:tiT«.  h  i«  n:-  l.iri'-li<*l;i  !•»  tra.^r  a 
t)i'<M«:ht  fri'ni  •tai:»*  t.i  %t:*i***  i  f  it«  |«ri  f4nitif»i ;  !•»  b«v  * 
traii»?«rrtil  friitn  tht*  timt  t1lii«tnfi!«  i^i-an-r  Km  Ia^v^^. 
turn*--!.  :in-l  t*:nit*t|  acinn.  an*I  at  la*t  hitn'j  <<n  a  •irmf«'^-r9\^ 
lVtr.»rvh  111*  r»  *»-.(r«  Ti-«l  niui*h  fr»»ni  thii  fau»f,  Yrt  t^^: 
ht*  •litml«niA\*:      v\fl[*T^A'\*  a  %\\ffcwv'>*-\A  \twt  \hat  has  tx^^ii- 
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lences  were  not  of  the  highest  order.  A  line  may  be  stolen ; 
but  the  pervading  spirit  of  a  great  poet  is  not  to  be  surrepti- 
tiously obtained  by  a  plagiarist.  The  continued  imitation  of 
twenty-five  centuries  has  left  Homer  as  it  found  him.  If 
every  simile  and  every  turn  of  Dante  had  been  copied  ten 
thousand  times,  the  Divine  Comedy  would  have  retained  all 
its  freshness.  It  was  easy  for  .  the  porter  in  Farquhar  to  pass 
for  Beau  Clincher,  by  borrowing  his  lace  and  his  pulvilio. 
It  would  have  been  more  difficult  to  enact  Sir  Haxrj  Wildair. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  I  must  defend  Petrarch  fix>m  one 
accusation,  which  is  in  the  present  day  frequently  brought 
against  him.  His  sonnets  are  pronounced  by  a  large  SQct  of 
critics  not  to  possess  certain  qualities  which  iliey  maintdSn  to 
be  indispensable  to  sonnets,  with  as  much  confidence,  and  as 
much  reason,  as  their  prototypes  of  old  insisted  on  the  unities 
of  the  drama.  I  am  an  exoteric — utterly  unable  to  explain 
the  mysteries  of  this  new  poetical  faith.  I  only  know  that  it 
is  a  faith,  which  except  a  man  do  keep  pure  and  undefiled^ 
without  doubt  he  shall  be  called  a  blockhead.  I  cannot^ 
however,  refrain  from  asking  what  is  the  particular  virtue 
which  belongs  to  fourteen  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
numbers.  Does  it  arise  frx)m  its  being  a  multiple  of  seven? 
Has  this  principle  any  reference  to  the  sabbatical  ordinance  ^ 
Or  is  it  to  the  order  of  rhymes  that  these  singular  properties 
are  attached  ?  Unhappily  the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  differ  as 
much  in  this  respect  from  those  of  Petrarch,  as  from  a  Spen- 
serian or  an  octave  stanza.  Away  with  this  unmeaning 
jargon !  We  have  pulled  down  the  old  i-egime  of  criticism. 
I  trust  that  we  shall  never  tolerate  the  equally  i)edantic  and 
irrational  despotism,  which  some  of  the  revolutionary  leaders 
would  erect  upon  its  ruins.  We  have  not  dethroned  Aristotle 
and  Bossu  for  this. 

These  sonnet-fanciers  would  do  well  to  reflect  that,  though 
the  style  of  Petrarch  may  not  suit  the  standard  of  perfection 
which  they  have  chosen,  they  lie  under  great  obligations  to 
these  very  poems, — that,  but  for  Petrarch,  the  measure,  con- 
cerning which  they  legislate  so  judiciously,  would  probably 
never  have  attracted  notice ; — ^and  that  to  him  they  owe  the 
pleasure  of  admiring,  and  the  glory  of  composing,  pieces, 
which  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  Master  Slender,  with 
the  ajBsistance  of  his  man  Simple. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  making  a  few 
observations  on  the  Latin  writings  of  Petraf  cK«  ^ 
that,  both  by  himself  and  by  his  (X)Tv\ftm'50TCn«^^  Na^» 
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&r  more  higU  j  nlned  than  hii  eotnporitkmi  in  the  wnmlv 
liAgiia(|v.   Pottorit jf  iho  rapmM  cooit  of  litem  j  sppML 
kw  not  onlj  ivreiwd  the  jndgnMit,  but,  aeeotdlag  to  ifti 
graend  pnctioe,  ivTeiwd  it  with  oosta,  and  wmdfiaiJ  Ito 
vnftirtiiiiate  worln  to  poy,  not  oaly  for  their  own  toiwioffilj, 
bat  aleo  Ibr  the  iiynetice  of  tbaee  who  hod  gimn  tWai  mm 
tnnneritod  prrfgrence.    And  it  nitft  be  owned  that,  wUhiii 
making  Iniv^  eHowancee  for  the  citvumetuioee  oader  vkidb 
they  were  prodooeJ,  we  cannot  pmnoanoe  a  wiy  flivmnhlv 
Judgment.   Thej  nnat  be  ooosidered  ae  eiotiee,  tmaaplaaAed 
to  a  Ibraign  climate,  and  muvd  in  an  nnHwrnnAle  aitmnties ; 
and  it  would  be  onmieonable  to  eipect  Aom  them  the  lurfth 
and  the  rigimr  which  we  find  in  the  indigenona  plaato  arowl 
them,  or  which  they  might  themielrea  hare  poomoaed  to  ttoir 
natire  aoiL    He  haa  but  rerjr  imperCwtij  imitaled  tto  flyfc 
of  the  Latin  aothoriy  and  haa  not  compenmted  for  tlie  deft- 
dency  by  enriching  the  ancient  langoage  with  tha  gmna  «f 
modem  poetry.   The  eplendoor  a^  ingenoity,  wUch  we 
admire,  even  when  we  condemn  it,  in  hie  Italian  wotto^  m 
almoct  totaUy  wanting,  and  only  illnminatea  with  trntm  mmi 
ocraaional  glimpeee  the  dreary  obecnrity  of  the  AlHea.  1W 
eclogoea  hare  more  aniniati«m ;  but  they  can  oi&ly  to  tmJimA 
poi*ma  by  dmrt«»iiT.    Tli«*y  hari*  nothing;  in  rummna  with  hs% 
writinpi  in  hi«i  nativt*  lan^ia;:^*,  fxi-fiit  th«*  fti-nml  pun  al* 
I^iura  an«l  Daphni*.    N«'nf  i*f  thi*^«  w«irk<  wouM  harr  |4»  ^: 
hitn  i>n  a  It-rrl  with  ViiIa  ••r  Iliii*luituin.     Yrt,  wh«^  w<*o  e» 
pan*  him  with  tlnMM*  who  |in*i'i^l«Hl  hini.  w)it*n  r«w»V? 
that  h«*  wt*nt  on  tlii*  f«*r|iini  hi'jM*  «>f  litt-ntun-.  tli^t  W  wm 
thi*  firwt  wlii»  |i*'n*fivi-<«I,  iukI  th<*  tint  wh<>  4tt«*in|<tr«i  to  w  i  ,Mt^ 
the  fintT  i*lt*|^nrii^  nf  tk**  anrii*nt  lan^ipuip*  <*f  th«*  wcwU.  w 
ahall  |i«-rha|»4  think  niiin*  hiifli'v  i*f  him  than  i*f  thi«ar  «^ 
Ot>ulil  nfViT  iia^t*  miqiujijMtl  hi^  U^aiitii'n  if  thi*r  h*i!  &l4  st 
h<*riti«l  th*'m. 

lit*  haA  anpin'^l  to  <*mnI.iS*  th^*  |ihil4i«ti|iki4*al  fk^itir^^r  ^ 
C^cfp*.  M  wi'll      tli«*  laiv-tit-ai  niajfvtr  «»f  Vir)|*il.    ||:»  rmn^ 
4*u  th**  |{«*mt'«li**4  «ifiiiH«l  anil  Kiil  Ftirtun«*i«  a  «in jmW  «  «i 
in  A         |iiial  f**rui.  :inil  a  nii>4t  ••'huljMtir  Btvli*.     It  •nrss.*  r:^ 
W  frunit^l  u|H»n  tin-  nii^l*-!  ff  th**  Tiu<*tiUn  (^u«*«t««»ntt^ 
what  «iii-t*«-ii!i  tliixi**  wli«»  hm\*'  n*a  I  it  mar  «*aaalj  tlrfrrnuw 
It  4*«»n«i«t«  of  4  M'ri«*«  ••f  iliakn^u^-^  :  in  rz^^h  of  thr«r  «  pmcu 
is  intrtH|(irf«|  «ih>i        fiiwrifiii'tNl  mimi*  lia|*|*r  <t  ^ 
riTM*  <*%•  nt  :  hf  ^jvi  lt  iitat«'«  hi«         ;  afi«l  a  ma*  wr, 
imf )»fr  Ri-aita»n  \<«*rtatu\\\«-^\,  o««iifiitt*«  liim :  a  taak  Act  rve; 
difii-ult,  aiiuN*  t\i*?  Avm:\\A**  vV^\\i%  W  v^«a»M!ak  KAk<|  to  fur* 
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tinacionsly  rei>eating  it,  in  almost  the  same  words,  at  the  end 
of  every  argument  of  his  antagonist.  In'this  manner  Petrarch 
solves  an  immense  variety  of  cases.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  name  any  pleasure  or  any  calamity 
which  does  not  find  a  place  in  this  dissertation.  He  gives 
excellent  advice  to  a  man  who  is  in  expectation  of  discovering 
the  philosopher's  stone ; — ^to  another,  who  has  formed  a  fine 
aviary ; — ^to  a  third,  who  is  delighted  with  the  tricks  of  a 
favourite  monkey.  His  lectures  to  the  unfortunate  are  equally 
singular.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  a  precedent  in  point  is 
a  sufficient  consolation  for  every  form  of  suffering.  '^Our 
town  is  taken,'*  says  one  complainant ;  "  So  was  Troy,"  re- 
plies his  comforter.  "My  wife  has  eloped,"  says  another; 
"  If  it  has  hapi>ened  to  you  once,  it  happened  to  Menelaus 
twice."  One  poor  fellow  is  in  great  distress  at  having  dis- 
covered that  his  wife's  son  is  none  of  his.  "  It  is  hard,"  says 
he,  "that  I  should  have  had  the  expense  of  bringing  up  one 
who  is  indifferent  to  me."  "  You  are  a  man,"  returns  his 
monitor,  quoting  the  famous  line  of  Terence ;  "  and  nothing 
that  belongs  to  any  other  man  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  you." 
The  physical  calamities  of  life  are  not  omitted ;  and  there  is 
in  particular  a  disquisition  on  the  advantages  of  having  the 
itch,  which,  if  not  convincing,  is  certainly  very  amusing. 

The  invectives  on  an  unfortunate  physician,  or  rather  upon 
the  medical  science,  have  more  spirit.  Petrarch  was  thoroughly 
in  earnest  on  this  subject.  And  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings 
occasionally  produces,  in  the  midst  of  his  classical  and  scho- 
lastic pedantry,  a  sentence  worthy  of  the  second  Philippic. 
Swift  himself  might  have  envied  the  chapter  on  the  causes  of 
the  paleness  of  physicians. 

Of  his  Latin  works  the  Epistles  are  the  most  generally 
known  and  admired.  As  compositions  they  are  certainly 
superior  to  his  essays.  But  their  excellence  is  only  compara- 
tive. From  so  large  a  collection  of  letters,  written  by  so 
eminent  a  man,  during  so  varied  and  eventful  a  life,  we  should 
have  expected  a  complete  and  spirited  view  of  the  literature, 
the  manners,  and  the  politics  of  the  age.  A  traveller — a  poet 
— a  scholar — a  lover — a  courtier — a  recluse — ^he  might  have 
perpetuated,  in  an  imperishable  record,  the  form  and  pressure 
of  the  age  and  body  of  the  time.  Those  who  read  his  corre- 
spondence, in  the  hoi>e  of  finding  such  information  as  this,  will 
be  utterly  disappointed.  It  contains  nothing  characteristic 
of  the  period  or  of  the  individual.  It  is  a  series,  not  of  let^T^^ 
but  of  themes ;  and,  as  it  is  not  genenraSV-j  ^nvo^ni^Tis^s^c^^^ 
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very  safely  employed  at  public  schools  as  a  magazine  of  com- 
mon-places. Whether  he  write  on  politics  to  the  £mpera 
and  the  Doge,  or  send  advice  and  consolation  to  a  priyate 
fitiend,  every  line  is  crowded  with  examples  and  quotetionay 
and  sounds  big  with  Anazagoras  and  Scipio.  Such  was  the 
interest  excited  by  the  character  of  Petrarch,  and  such  the  ad- 
miration which  was  felt  for  his  epistolary  siyle,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  his  letters  reached  the  place  of  their  destination. 
The  poet  describes,  with  pretended  regret  and  real  compla- 
cency, the  importunity  of  the  curious,  who  often  opened,  and 
sometimes  stole,  these  favourite  compositions.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that,  of  all  his  epistles,  the  least  affected  are  those 
which  are  addressed  to  the  dead  and  the  unborn.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  his  whim  of  composing  grave  letters  of 
expostulation  and  commendation  to  Cicero  and  Seneca;  yet 
these  strange  performances  are  written  in  a  &r  more  natoffal 
manner  than  his  communications  to  his  living  correspondents. 
But  of  all  his  Latin  works  the  preference  must  be  g^ven  to  the 
Epistle  to  Posterity ;  a  simple,  noble,  and  pathetic  composi- 
tion, most  honourable  both  to  his  taste  and  his  heart.  It 
we  can  make  allowance  for  some  of  the  affected  humility  of  an 
author,  we  shall  i)erhaps  think  that  no  literary  man  has  left 
a  more  pleasing  memorial  of  himself. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  pronounce  that  the  works  of  Petrarch 
were  below  both  his  genius  and  his  celebrity ;  and  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote  were  as  adverse  to  the 
development  of  his  powers  as  they  were  favourable  to  the 
extension  of  his  fame. 
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SOME  ACCOXTNT  OP  THE  GEEAT  LA.WSUIT 

BjrrwaiM  thb  pabubu  of 

ST.  DENNIS  AND  ST.  6E0BGE  IN  THB  WATEE. 
(April  1824.) 

Thb  pariah  of  St.  Dennis  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  parts  of 
the  conntyin  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  fertile,  well  wooded, 
weU  watered,  and  of  an  excellent  air.  For  many  generations 
the  manor  had  been  holden  in  tail-male  by  a  worshipful  femily, 
who  have  always  taken  precedence  of  their  neighbours  at  the 
races  and  the  sessions. 

In  ancient  times  the  a£GEurs  of  this  parish  were  administered 
by  a  Court-Baron,  in  which  the  fieeholders  were  judges ;  and 
the  rates  were  levied  by  select  vestries  of  the  inhabitant  house- 
holders. But  at  length  these  good  customs  feU  into  disuse. 
The  Lords  of  the  Manor,  indeed,  still  held  courts  for  form's 
sake ;  but  they  or  their  stewards  had  the  whole  management 
of  affiurs.  They  demanded  services,  duties,  and  customs  to 
which  they  had  no  just  title.  Nay,  they  would  often  bring 
actions  against  their  neighbours  for  their  own  private  advan- 
tage, and  then  send  in  the  bill  to  the  parish.  No  objection 
was  made,  during  many  years,  to  these  proceedings,  so  that 
the  rates  became  heavier  and  heavier :  nor  was  any  person 
exempted  from  these  demands,  except  the  footmen  and  game- 
keepers of  the  squire  and  the  rector  of  the  parish.  They 
indeed  were  never  checked  in  any  excess.  They  would  come 
to  an  honest  labourer's  cottage,  eat  his  pancakes,  tuck  his 
fowls  into  their  pockets,  and  cane  the  poor  man  himself.  If 
he  went  up  to  the  great  house  to  complain,  it  was  hard  to  get 
the  speech  of  Sir  Lewis;  and,  indeed,  his  only  chance  of 
being  righted  was  to  coax  the  squire's  pretty  housekeeper, 
who  could  do  what  she  pleased  with  her  master.  If  he 
ventured  to  intrude  upon  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  without  thi& 
precautiaii,  he  gained  nothing  by  his  Ajfe^^ra^ 
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inda^d,  woald  at  fint  rmiTe  him  with  %  drfl  hmi  ftr,  to 
five  liim  hU  doe,  he  could  be  a  flna  gmtkmmm  wkm  kt 
plcMed.  Good  day,  my  frirad,**  ha  woold  mj^  ^  what  aito. 
ation  havo  70a  in  ny  &mily  ?**  ^  Bleaa  your  hoaow  !**  Mja 
the  poor  felloWy  I  an  not  one  of  yoor  honoor^a  aarmMla ;  I 
rent  a  amaU  piece  of  grrand«  yoor  hononr.**  ^  Tkmm.  ytm 
do^,**  qnoth  the  aqnire,  •*  what  do  yon  mean  by  tamSm^  kaavf 
Haa  a  gentleman  nothing  tc>  do  bnt  to  hear  the  fnnilaiafci  0I 
clowna?  Hero!  PhiUp,  Jamea,  Dick,  toai  thia  Mlov  m  a 
blanket ;  or  dock  him,  and  art  him  in  the  aloeka  to  4ry.** 

One  of  theae  predooa^Lovda  of  the  Manor  aaaloaaA  a  4aar- 
park;  and,  in  onler  to  irtock  it,  he  aeiaed  aD  tlia  ptattj  yet 
fcwna  that  hia  tenanta  had  braii^  iqi,  withont  pnyfaic  tkan 
a  fiuthing,  or  aaking  their  leave.  It  waa  a  and  dby  fcr  Ito 
pariah  of  St.  Dennia.  Indeed,  I  do  not  bettem  tlnU  nB  kb 
oppreaaire  esactiona  and  long  billa  enraged  the  poor  tomaaHi 
ao  much  aa  thia  cmd  meaanra. 

Yet  for  a  long  time,  in  epiteof  all  theae  ineonviwma^fc 
Dennia*a  waa  a  Tory  pleaaant  plaee.   The  paopto  aMid  nai 
refrain  from  capering  if  they  heard  the  aonnd  of  a  MAk. 
An<l,  if  they  were  inclined  to  be  riiitn«a.  Sir  Lawia  hmA  onit 
to  aend  for  Punch,  or  the  dancing  doga,  and  aU  mm  ^jtort 
again.    Bat  thia  rcmM  not  laat  for  vxvr ;  thry  begna  to  ikak 
mi»n*  ati<l  \i\**t\*  of  thfir  r«in«litinn :  and«at  la«t«  a  cinbof  itmt- 
motithfHi.  t^MiJ-fitr-iiiithini;  rtuw-aU  wan  hrkl  at  tbr>  td^ht 
D«*itK  fiif  th«*  inirjMNH*  of  ahuflini;  th««  aqnin*  and  thr  par«^«. 
Tb«*  tliM'tor,  t«i  tiwn  thi*  tnith.  wan       ami  imlrlrnt,  r  iTiimIi 
fkt  un«l  gnsnlr.    II«*  luul  not  pr«*arhr«|  a  tolrrakU*  mr^i^ 
a  lt*n^  titni*.    Tin*  fMpiin*  waji  atill  w««m* ;  ao  that,  partH  ^« 
truth  ami  inrtlr  hr  fiilm^hiioil,  tli«*  «'lnb  9H  thi*  «hot^  pama 
again«t  thfir  iiii|i«*ri«ir«.    Thi»  \n*yn  iu*niwltMl  cmricatviM  ^4  ihr 
clfivviiian  ii|Hi|i  thf  rhtin*h-«l4v.r,  axnl  abut  at  th^  la»ilW 
with  |«»|»-uMiiiN  un  li**  n«li*  a  huiitiis«j.    It  waa  «^ra  whaifWM 
alMiiit  that  th<*  Ijiinl  «if  th«*  Man(»r  ha<l  n«>  right  to  hia  eaaaar. 
atiil  tiiat,  if  hi*  wt*n*  niiii|H*IliN|  to  imHliK^r  the  <triirinal  ttfjr^ 
4lt*«<«|«,  it  fiitiilil  U*  fiiiiinl  th.it  ht*  «*nlr  hoM  ttw*  cxatatr  in  trvs 
fur  thi*  iiiliahitatitM  i*f  th«*  i«ri«h. 

In  tht*  iii«*aiitimt*  tlii*  wqnin*  w.t«  jirvM^I  m««ff^  and 
f<»r  iri^iiifi.    Tli«*  {lariOi  •-«iu|il  |ur  n«»  mciffv*.    Th^  r^^r 
rt*fuM*«l  tt»  a  fart  hills;.    Tlif  Jrwi  wrn*  rlam  tith  i  t 

thfir  iii'>ii«*r  ;  .-irnl  thi*  I.iii'll«»p|  ha*!  n'»  nthrr  np<«u«u\w  tha« 
U*  <*a]I  t«»',:fth*T  thf  inhaliitantu  of  tht*  pariah,  and  to  w^irrf 
tJifir  aMUtaiuv.  T\\fy  tu*w  at!3*-ki'<il  him  furinwlj  aSiaf 
Uirir  grioTanct**,  aiui  'um»\fA  \W  W  i^«d2^  TiMnniaiik  ka 
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oppressive  powers.  They  insisted  that  liis  footmen  should 
be  kept  in  order,  that  the  parson  should  pay  his  share  of  the 
rates,  that  the  children  of  the  parish  should  be  allowed  to 
fish  in  the  tront-stream,  and  to  gather  blackberries  in  the 
hedges.  They  at  last  went  so  &r  as  to  demand  that  he 
should  acknowledge  that  he  held  his  estate  only  in  trust  for 
them.  His  distress  compelled  him  to  submit.  They,  in  re- 
turn, agreed  to  set  him  free  from  his  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  to  suffer  him  to  inhabit  the  manor-house;  and  only 
annoyed  him  from  time  to  time  by  singing  impudent  ballads 
under  his  window. 

The  neighbouring  gentlefolks  did  not  look  on  these  pro- 
ceedings with  much  complacency.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Lewis 
and  his  ancestors  had  plagued  them  with  law-suits,  and 
affronted  them  at  county-meetings.  Still  they  preferred  the 
insolence  of  a  gentleman  to  that  of  the  rabble,  and  felt 
some  uneasiness  lest  the  example  should  infect  their  own 
tenants. 

A  large  party  of  them  met  at  the  house  of  Lord  Caesar 
Germain.  Lord  Csesar  was  the  proudest  man  in  the  county. 
His  family  was  very  ancient  and  illustrious,  though  not 
particularly  opulent.  He  had  inyited  most  of  his  wealthy 
neighbours.  There  was  Mrs.  Kitty  North,  the  relict  of  poor 
Squire  Peter,  respecting  whom  the  coroner's  jury  had  found 
a  verdict  of  accidental  death,  but  whose  fate  had  nevertheless 
excited  strange  whispers  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was 
Squire  Don,  the  owner  of  the  great  West  Lidian  proi)erty, 
who  was  not  so  rich  as  he  had  formerly  been,  but  still  retained 
his  pride,  and  kept  up  his  customary  pomp ;  so  that  he  had 
plenty  of  plate  but  no  breeches.  There  was  Squire  Von  Blun- 
derbussen,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  liis  uncle,  old 
Colonel  Frederic  Yon  Blunderbussen,  of  the  hussars.  The 
colonel  was  a  very  sing^ular  old  fellow ;  he  used  to  learn  a 
page  of  Chambaud's  grammar,  and  to  translate  Tfl^maque, 
every  morning,  and  he  kept  six  French  masters  to  teach  him 
to  parleyvoo.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  shrewd  clever  man, 
and  improved  his  estate  with  so  much  care,  sometimes  by 
honest  and  sometimes  by  dishonest  means,  that  he  left  a  very 
pretty  property  to  his  nephew. 

Lord  Csesar  poured  out  a  glass  of  Tokay  for  Mrs.  Eitty. 
**Tour  health,  my  dear  madam,  I  never  saw  you  look  more 
charming.  Pray,  what  think  you  of  these  doings  at  St. 
Dennis's?" 

"  Rne  doings !  indeed  1 "  interrupteaL^oxL^fiStoaiaj^^ 
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■one  of  them  up  to  the  hAlberte.  He  knew  how  to  mm  m 
eei*o*-niDe*taile.  If  thing*  go  on  ia  this  wej,  m  gealleaMi 
wiU  not  be  eUe  to  honewhip  en  impudent  flwaMTt  or  lo  eep 
n  ciril  wofd  to  n  milk-meid.** 

Indeed,  H*s  very  tnie.  Sir,*'  mid  Mn.  Kitty;  «*tkev 

kme  wonmn!— My  deer  FMer  MI  I  bved  himT^^ITl 
did;  end,  when  he  died,  I  wee  eo  hyelorioel  yon  cnnnot  think. 

teke  e  wmlk  with  e  tnll  grraedier  behind  me,  Joet  to  piwiett 
me  ftom  eodecione  vegidmnde,  bat  they  mael  hnew  their 

<«ThiemSbeit^  ''Weo^ki 
to  eontribnte  to  enpport  my  poor  brother-in-lew  i^inm 
theee  necnie.  I  wiU  write  to  Bqnim  Qoelf  on  thfa  mlj  t 
by  thie  night'e  poet   Hie  neme  it  ehmye  et  the  heni  eT  mm 

eonnty  enbecn|itinni  ■  ** 

If  the  people  of  8t  Dennie'e  kid  been  engry  beionw  ^ 
were  well  nigh  med  when  they  beerd  of  thk  rnnemeeliim 
The  whole  pnrieh  rmn  to  the  manor-honee.  Sir  hmU)$ 
Swim  porter  that  the  door  egmanet  them ;  but  they  bcekr  in 
end  knocked  him  on  the  heed  Ant  ki«  impudiwtr.  TWry  thfw 
•ciml  tho  M|iiiiv,  lMMit«-«l  mi  kiin,  |«'lttf«l  him,  dnrkrd  Ljb^ 
end  rmrritHl  him  to  thi'  wati'h-hoim*.  TUvx  tum«Hl  tbr  rvvi^v 
intii  tho  itn^'t.  hunit  hU  wi|;  uiil  l«nJ,  and  mAA  thr  rhttr  l- 
|ibit«*  hr  fturtinn.  Thvr  |»ut  »  |«iiit<««l  Jrirhpt  in  tW 
pulpit  t«»  pn-«4*h.  Th«*T  iM*nit4*h«*d  tiut  tb<*  WxXb  wh«th  vmr 
whtt4*ii  nmnti  tht*  ohurt'h,  mud  ei*hhU<«l  |in>fane  mcr%fm  Jt 
•uui:«  mivX  pU\»  ill  th«'ir  plar^*.  Tbfv  wcX  thr  i>fvn«i  pAfti:^ 
to  |M»t-ht»uae  tanr«.  Ii»t«-«4l  cif  Wxi^  drcrutlv  lAr^i  a 
ckurrb«  th«*r  wrn*  timrrit-«l  citit  a  hn«»inBti«  k.  Bat.  %d 
their  whims,  the  uim*  tho  iifw  |«tr&t  itcrl-tmpe  wm  tnr 
nuMt  irnuu-kahle. 

This  tmp  wM  i*4»tuitruct4Hl  on  a  ccmpletrlr  new  pttmc^m. 
It  coiuii»t«Hl  of  m  c*lf«Tfr  buti);  in  »  frmme  like  n  vi*^^ . 
wbrn  anr  ptH*r  wn«t«*h  irnt  in.  down  it  ramo  with  e  trm^%- 
dirtu  din,  aiwl  t<Mik  «'ff  hi«  h«»atl  in  a  twinkhng.  They  g«  e  im 
ei|uin*  int4>  ttm*  iT  thi'ai*  nia4'hinr».  In  t*r\l(*r  t«»  |>nr^v&t  kxy 
of  hi«  |«rti»aii4  fn*m  p-ttin^  fnotin^  in  tlM*  i^riaU.  ta^ 
liLftt-t-^l  trafia  at  t*%t'rv  i'«im«-r.  It  mju  im|ii«Ml4r  U«  w^ 
through  thf  highway  at  hn«ail  nu«in  without  tnmbL^ 
<*ni*  «T  «*tUfr  «*(  S^^  tuAn  (-^•uU  p>  aU»ut  hia  I^mi^w 
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tants  entertained  for  the  old  family,  that  a  few  decent  honest 
people,  who  begged  them  to  take  down  the  steel-traps,  and 
to  put  up  hiunane  man-traps  in  their  room,  were  very 
roughly  handled  for  their  good  nature. 

In  the  meantime  the  neighbouring  gentry  undertook  a  suit 
against  the  parish  on  the  behalf  of  Sir  Lewis's  heir,  and 
applied  to  Squire  Guelf  for  his  assistance. 

Everybody  knows  that  Squire  Guelf  is  more  closely  tied  up 
than  any  gentleman  in  the  shire.  He  could,  therefore,  lend 
them  no  help ;  but  he  referred  them  to  the  Vestry  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  George  in  the  Water.  These  good  people  had 
long  borne  a  grudge  against  their  neighbours  on  the  othei 
side  of  the  stream ;  and  some  mutual  trespasses  had  lately 
occurred  which  increased  their  hostility. 

There  was  an  honest  Irishman,  a  great  favourite  among 
them,  who  used  to  entertain  them  with  raree-shows,  and  to 
exhibit  a  magic  lantern  to  the  children  on  vrinter  evenings. 
He  had  gone  quite  mad  upon  this  subject.  Sometimes  he 
would  call  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street — "  Take  care  of 
that  comer,  neighbours ;  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  keep  clear 
of  that  post,  there  is  a  patent  steel-trap  concealed  there- 
abouts.'' Sometimes  he  would  be  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams ;  then  he  would  get  up  at  dead  of  night,  open  his 
window  and  cry  "  fire,"  till  the  parish  was  roused,  and  the 
engines  sent  for.  The  pulpit  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George 
Beemed  likely  to  fall  j  I  believe  that  the  only  reason  was  that 
the  parson  had  grown  too  fat  and  heavy  ;  but  nothing  would 
persuade  this  honest  man  but  that  it  was  a  scheme  of  the 
people  at  St.  Dennis's,  and  that  they  had  sawed  through  the 
pillars  in  order  to  break  the  rector's  neck.  Once  he  went 
about  with  a  knife  in  his  pocket,  and  told  all  the  persons 
whom  he  met  that  it  had  been  sharpened  by  the  knife- 
grinder  of  the  next  parish  to  cut  their  throats.  These  ex- 
travagancies had  a  great  effect  on  the  people ;  and  the  more 
so  because  they  were  espoused  by  Squire  Guelf  s  steward, 
who  was  the  most  influential  person  in  the  parish.  He  was 
a  very  fair-spoken  man,  very  attentive  to  the  main  chance, 
and  the  idol  of  the  old  women,  because  he  never  played  at 
skittles  or  danced  with  the  girls;  and,  indeed,  never  took 
any  recreation  but  that  of  drinking  on  Saturday  nights  with 
his  friend  Harry,  the  Scotch  pedlar.  His  supporters  called 
him  Sweet  William ;  his  enemies  the  Bottomless  Pit. 

The  people  of  St.  Dennis's,  however,  had  their  advocates. 
There  was  Frank,  the  richest  farmer  in  the  parish,  whose 
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grrmi  (fiundfiitlu'r  hud  been  kmickfd  on  the  ht>aJ  mu j 
lM*fi»n'.  in  A  M|ua)ilili*  U*twi*«*n  tin*  |Hiriiih  and  »  fiinii«*r  U»d- 
lonl.     Tlifn*  wuji  Dick,  tlif  niiTrr-Aiidn'w,  mtbrr  l&^t- 
fint:«*n*d  luitl  ritittiiu.  Init  a  ricvcr  dmll  frllnw.  Al«*««* 
th«'n*  wiu  i'harlfv,  tlit*  {luMirun.  a  fat.  liontut  Ud,  % 

jfTint  fuvuurito  with  thi*  wiini«*n.  whu.  if  hi*  had  n^»t  Iv^-a 
nithiT  tiNi  fund  nf  al««  and  rhih'k-f^rthin^.  wnuLl  lia««-  l"^-a 
thi*  U*f«t  fi'Ilnw  in  thi*  nri^fhlMnirhiMNl. 

"Mr  Inivh.'"  Haid  i'liar!i«y,  thi«  in  rirtHnlinjch  w«-ll  f  r 
MiMLini  Ntirth:  n<>t  that  I  wuuld  n|«*uL  nnrivilU  of  hi-r  ;  kLt 
put  U|>  niy  |ii«'tun*  in  her  U-nI  nmni.  MfH!!  hi*r  fi>r  it  *  Bat,  I 
miT.  thin  in  vi-n  wi*ll  fur  hi*r.  and  fur  lii^nl  tV^ar,  and  S«^'s:?«» 
I>iin,  and  i'olnnvl  Vnn  ;  but  what  affair  i>i  it  cf  \iiur«  i*r  ni:&r  > 
It  iji  n«it  t>i  U*  uimdi-ntl  at,  that  ^'•■ntli-nii*n  fehnuld  wuL  u» 
kiN*|i  |MNir  nut  tif  th«-ir  nwn.    Hut  it  it  itranp*.  ix»W««i. 

tluit  tlii*y  iihiiuld  i*&|i«ft  thi*  {MHir  th«*m«t*hi-«  to  mnibinr  aca::.< 
thrir  «iwn  int«*n*NtM.  If  thi*  fnlkiiut  St.  I)i*nuifl'»  KhuuM  aStA.  k 
UH  Wf  havf*  tht*  Uw  and  i^iir  i-tnlpd*  to|»nit«vt  u^.  It-it  «:  i. 
in  th«*  nanif*  lif  wiin<h*r.  un*  wi*  tii  attac  k  thrni  ?  Wk>a  .  »i 
Sir  t*hArli*M.  who  wom  I^inl  nf  thi*  Manur  f«imi«*rh,  ax;*! 
pupMin.  whi>  wail  pn-fifnt^Hl  by  hini  ti>  thr  Htini?.  tri«*«l  t^*  \  'Ji.y 
thi*  \»"^iry,  dit|  niit  wo  kn«it*k  thi*ir  hi*ail«  t«*;*fthi*r.  ax**l  * 
nif«  tinc  til  lnMr  J«*r»-niia)i  Kini:l*-Mili  f>r«  :ii  )i  ^  Ari-I  •!:■!  •!  - 
S*|iiip'  .T  ihi-  Sir  I^  Mi-.  ?)..4!  1:.    '.  ..r  • 

i-r  thi-  <  it  r!J..tin-,         .1  W'T'l  .tj.»i:.-?   -i*  !'•  :   ,t  -  Mr!- 
kwii  )iu-:::«  «<«.  :  l.iM  i-.  i...'     .  I     K.i.I  !  r  !»•  r     •  i- 

\i>u         U-  -iir*-,  hh.il!  t  •  ]>.k\  ihi  w:.  i*  )  .*.! 

N»'\iTt ij.  !•  *•*  till*  |»ifplf       St.  ilti.rj*'*  %tir»   r*  •  ".i  ■ 
I.IW.     Th.  V  .T'.'iii.  it  l':-til\,  **  >.,-:ir.  t  r  • 

Swi-.  t  \Vill:.isii  !..r  t\.r'     N--  -^l**  1  1r.ij  -.'  '  ..rv 
\»n\  uM  r.f  .ill^  f. -  till"  11  wl.  '  h.i«l  w-  Ml  -11  >.r  I*  •  .  . 

r\  iTi'.»  ni.  •■.    Tl;»';k  win-        ::.        k:*.  i.* 

\i  r\  U        f  •  \.  M  tliiiij.  til"  ij!*  K.id  :«..  -. 

;••;!•.  ..:.'!  'h--  |  i:i  |.;ir!i  "A.^r.  ^i-.tzA  1. -I  .'  • 

j  r  -  .-•■ili!.^' •.     Tli»'       *r.ir«i.  li- •  \»  r,      \  >. -l  ^n  .    •  • 
tlit  'ri  iju;-  *. 

Tl..      1. 1  I  i:i  'J..^  j  ir.-'.  l'..r  i..        ;  ■  .ir- 

z  :x!  .  l  >.r  ll.iU  i  .  «     : ;    -       IL-  w  .^^  s^.  I  »  »  „ 

U*  .  !'  >  I  \  -  :;.  ?  x      Hi-  .  f  N-  r  :■.  .   .  i  i* "  »■  • .  S  r      •  ^ 

!}.  i'       w  ii  I.  -'  r-  r:*  ! :ll       r  ri  -  ^ .  I'  >.:  •  '}.-4:'.-  ' 

U  :'  r.  .ii:  i  l.-.i.     <  »•!.-  ■  ■  .if-  .  !  .  I  rha"  :      •  .  * 

1  J.'.!.  I?.-  -  •  ■  :  .  LI  M       .  «  :.  i-'.k.  .i:*!.    .j-  •.. 

I  :     •  "W  •  .'•  \    -  A  k«  vt     .t  .  :  ;.  -  I  irrl.r.^O.*.      i  ■  •  • 
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fellow  was  taken  up  on  grounds  which  he  thought  insnfficient, 
he  used  to  attend  on  his  behalf  and  bail  him  ;  and  thus  he 
had  become  so  popular,  that  to  take  direct  measures  against 
him  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  steward,  accordingly,  brought  a  dozen  physicians  to 
examine  Sir  Habeas.  After  consultation,  they  reported  that 
he  was  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to 
be  allowed  to  stir  out  for  several  months.  Fortified  with  this 
authority,  the  parish  officers  put  him  to  bed,  closed  his  win- 
dows, and  barred  his  doors.  They  paid  him  every  attention, 
and  from  time  to  time  issued  bulletins  of  his  health.  The 
steward  never  spoke  of  him  without  declaring  that  he  was  the 
best  gentleman  in  the  world ;  but  excellent  care  was  taken 
that  he  should  never  stir  out  of  doors. 

When  this  obstacle  was  removed,  the  Squire  and  the 
steward  kept  the  parish  in  excellent  order ;  flogged  this  man, 
sent  that  man  to  the  stocks,  and  pushed  forward  the  law-suit 
with  a  noble  disregard  of  expense.  They  were,  however, 
wanting  either  in  skill  or  in  fortune.  And  every  thing  went 
against  them  after  their  antagonists  had  begun  to  employ 
Solicitor  Nap. 

Who  does  not  know  the  name  of  Solicitor  Nap  ?  At  what 
alehouse  is  not  his  behaviour  discussed  9  In  what  print-shop 
is  not  his  picture  seen?  Yet  how  little  truth  has  been  said 
about  him  1  Some  people  hold  that  he  used  to  give  laudanum 
by  pints  to  his  sick  clerks  for  his  amusement.  Others,  whose 
nimiber  has  very  much  increased  since  he  was  killed  by 
the  gaol  distemper,  conceive  that  he  was  the  very  model 
of  honour  and  good-nature.  I  shall  try  to  tell  the  truth 
about  him. 

He  was  assuredly  an  excellent  solicitor.  In  his  way  he 
never  was  surpassed.  As  soon  as  the  parish  began  to  employ 
him,  their  cause  took  a  turn.  In  a  very  little  time  they  were 
successful ;  and  Nap  became  rich.  He  now  set  up  for  a  gen- 
tleman ;  took  possession  of  the  old  manor-house ;  got  into  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  and  affected  to  be  on  a  par  with  the 
best  of  the  county.  He  governed  the  vestries  as  abso- 
lutely as  the  old  family  had  done.  Yet,  to  give  him  his 
due,  he  managed  things  with  fax  more  discretion  than  either 
Sir  Lewis  or  the  rioters  who  had  pulled  the  Lords  of  the  Manor 
down.  He  kept  his  servants  in  tolerable  order.  He  removed 
the  steel  traps  from  the  highways  and  the  comers  of  the 
streets.  He  still  left  a  few  indeed  in  the  more  exposed  igAae^ 
of  his  premises;  andsetupalx>axdanno\mc\xi^>i>E!^\>^^ 
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spring  gxms  were  set  in  his  gronnds.  He  brooglit  the  poor 
parson  back  to  the  parish ;  and,  though  he  did  not  enable  him 
to  keep  a  fine  house  and  a  coach  as  formerly,  he  settled  him 
in  a  snug  little  cottage,  and  allowed  him  a  pleasant  pad-nag. 
He  whitewashed  the  church  again ;  and  put  the  stocks,  which 
had  been  much  wanted  of  late,  into  good  repair. 

With  the  neighbouring  gentry,  howeyer,  he  was  nofiEiTOUiite. 
He  was  crafty  and  litigious.  He  cared  nothing  for  right,  if 
he  could  raise  a  point  of  law  against  them.  He  pounded  their 
cattle,  broke  their  hedges,  and  seduced  their  tenants  fixnn 
them.  He  almost  ruined  Lord  Csesar  with  actions,  in  eyeiy 
one  of  which  he  was  successM.  Yon  Blunderbussen  went  to 
law  with  him  for  an  alleged  trespass,  but  was  cast,  and  almost 
ruined  by  the  costs  of  suit.  He  next  took  a  fancy  to  the  seat 
of  Squire  Don,  who  was,  to  say  the  truth,  little  better  than  an 
idiot.  He  asked  the  poor  dupe  to  dinner,  and  then  threatened 
to  haye  him  tossed  in  a  blanket  unless  he  would  make  oyer 
his  estates  to  him.  The  poor  Squire  signed  and  sealed  adeed 
by  which  the  property  was  assigned  to  Joe,  a  brother  of  Nap's, 
in  trust  for  and  to  the  use  of  Nap  himself.  The  tenants,  how- 
eyer, stood  out.  They  maintained  that  the  estate  was  entailed, 
and  refdsed  to  pay  rents  to  the  new  landlord ;  and  in  this  re- 
fusal they  were  stoutly  supported  by  the  people  in  St.  George's. 

About  the  same  time  Nap  took  it  into  his  head  to  match 
with  quality,  and  nothing  would  serve  him  but  one  of  the 
Miss  Grermains.  Lord  Csesar  swore  like  a  trooper ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  Nap  had  twice  put  executions  in  his  prin- 
cipal residence,  and  had  refused  to  discharge  the  latter  of  the 
two,  till  he  had  extorted  a  bond  from  his  Lordship,  which 
compelled  him  to  comply. 
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A  CONVERSATION 

BBTWnN 

ME.  ABRAHAM  COWLEY  AND  MR.  JOHN  MILTON, 

TOUCHING  THE  6BEAT  CIVIL  WAB. 
SET  DOWN  BT  ▲  GENTLEHAN  OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE. 

(August  1824.) 


*'Befene  sermoneB  Deomm  et 
Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis.'* — ^Hobacb. 


I  HAVE  thought  it  good  to  set  down  in  writing  a  memorable 
debate,  wherein  I  was  a  listener,  and  two  men  of  pregnant 
parts  and  great  reputation  discoursers;  hoping  that  my 
friends  will  not  be  displeased  to  have  a  record  both  of  the 
strange  times  through  which  I  have  lived,  and  of  the  famous 
men  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  It  chanced,  in  the  warm 
and  beautiful  spring  of  the  year  1665,  a  little  before  the 
saddest  summer  that  ever  London  saw,  that  I  went  to  the 
Bowling-Green  at  Piccadilly,  whither,  at  that  time,  the  best 
gentry  made  continual  resort.  There  I  met  Mr.  Cowley,  who 
had  lately  left  Bamelms.  There  was  then  a  house  preparing 
for  him  at  Chertsey ;  and,  till  it  should  be  finished,  he  had 
come  up  for  a  short  time  to  London,  that  he  might  urge  a 
suit  to  his  Grace  of  Buckingham  touching  certain  lands  of 
her  Majesty's,  whereof  he  requested  a  lease.  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  that  worthy  gentle- 
man and  most  excellent  poet,  whose  death  hath  been  de- 
plored with  as  general  a  consent  of  all  Powers  that  delight 
in  the  woods,  or  in  verse,  or  in  love,  as  was  of  old  that  of 
Daplmis  or  of  Gallus. 

After  some  talk,  which  it  is  not  material  to  set  down  at 
large,  concerning  his  suit  and  his  vexations  at  the  court, 
where  indeed  his  honesty  did  him  more  harm  than  his  parts 
could  do  him  good,  I  entreated  him  to  dine  with  me  at  my 
lodging  in  the  Temple,  which  he  most  courteously  promised. 

VOL,  VII.  t  t 
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And*  that  to  eminrat  a  gneit  might  not  kck  m  I 
teinment  tlun  oooks  or  rintiim  cab  pmrida,  I  SMt  to  tkt 
boaae  of  Mr.  John  Milton,  in  Um  Artillny-Wftlk.  to 
he  wooM  also  be  m j  gneit.  Ftar,  though  he  hod  hoM  smw 
irtanr,  flrvt  to  the  Oooneil  of  State,  and,  after  that^  to  the 
IVotector,  and  Mr.  Oowlej  had  held  the  eanM  po 
the  Lord  St  Albans  in  hie  banishment,  I  hoped, 
standing,  that  the j  wonld  tUnk  themeehre  imther  i 
their  common  art  than  dinded  bj  their  diSmni 
And  so  indeed  it  profod.  For,  while  we  sat  at 
talked  freelj  of  manj  men  and  things,  as  writ 
modem,  wiUi  mneh  rirility.  Nay,  lb.  MDton,  who 
tast^  wine,  both  becanse  of  his  singnlar  tempinnnie  and 
bminse  of  his  goot,  did  more  than  onoe  pledge  Mr.  CWIre. 
who  was  indeed  no  hermit  in  diet  At  last,  heia«  liMsC 
Mr.  MiHon  bsgged  that  I  woold  open  the  windows.  -  !C^.- 
said  I,  •'if  jon  deeiio  ftwh  air  and  eoofamss,  whnft  AeM 
hinder  as,  as  the  eicning  is  fidr,  ftom  sailing  ftir  mm  honr  an 
theriverr**  To  this  thej  both  ehccrftdlj eoMsmled ;  and 
fbrth  we  walked,  Mr.  Oowlej  and  I  trading  Mr.  MBNs  In* 
tween  OS,  to  the  Temple  Stabs.  IWrs  we  look  n  hent(  and 
thence  we  were  rowed  np  the  rirer. 

The  wind  was  pleasant ;  thf*  evening  ftne ;  the  sky,  the 
«*iirth,  and  thi*  water  beautiful  t4i  liMik  tt|Hin.  Bat  Mr.  tV««- 
\rx  ami  I  hi*M  ciur  pea^n*,  and  wiiil  notkini;  of  ihr  gmt  i^lsi 
An*iiii<l  uii,  lt*iit  wf  iihould  t(M»  fi'vlinicly  n«mind  Mr.  Miluw  itf 
hin  rakimitT  ;  wbrn*iif,  h«*wrTfr.  h<*  iin'drd  no  mt«st«w :  i^r 
ikiiin  hi*  Miid  mmIIv,  **  Ah,  Mr.  Towk'T,  ;ou  anr  a  happ}v  am^ 
What  wiiukl  I  Dfiw  ipn*  but  fur  oim«  m«irr  lot*k  at  thr  mok, 
and  thi*  watrfi,  an<l  thi*  LpAnk*ii4  i>f  this  fair  ritj '  ** 

**  I  kntiw  n«it/'  nm'ul  Mr.  rMwk-\,  "  whf*tkrr  wr  ui^t  m€ 
rather  t«i  rnrv  vuu  ft>r  tlimt  whirh  nuaki**  tiki  ti»  mrv  nektn 
an«l  ttuit  aiieriallj  in  this  |ikMv,  wh*m*  all  ryrs  wh»rk  aft 
not  t'l<>%'«l  in  klimln«*M  t»U(;ht  tn  Uh*«idm*  ftiuntaiae  %d 
What  t*aii  we  kxik  Uf^m  which  ki  u<»t  a  mrmurial  \€  rkans* 
an<l  Mimiw,  of  fair  tkinirs  Taniahenl.  and  fvtl  thin«ri 
WkfU  I  w  tlu*  pite  of  Wbit««luiH,  anil  th««  •tatrh  ptUan  ^ 
th**  lUmfiifting  Ilnuai*.  I  oaannt  rh«M««*  but  think  of  wins  ! 
hart*  tki-n*  mvu  in  fornHT  dart,  niajM|Uff-«,  and  frng^nanta.  wtd 

and  smili*a,  and  the  wavini;  of  i^mrefel 
th<-  loiindini;  of  d«*lirati*  fnet.    And  thf*n  I  torn  to 
•  •f  i'tli«*r  thingv,  which  t*Tt*n     rvnii*nibrr  makes  me  U>  1 
anil  iit<«-|>;— of  the  VS?t^^  ViWk  araffidd,  and  the 
bl.K-k,  whwh  were  >2bom  w|  ^w>aAimii 

voiee  serma  to  awmA  \n  wonn        ^NwW  ^ 
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voice,  which  cried  out  that  the  head  of  a  king  was  the  head 
of  a  traitor.  There  stands  Westminster  Hall,  which  who 
can  look  upon,  and  not  tremble  to  think  how  time,  and 
change,  and  death  confound  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  and 
beat  down  the  weapons  of  the  mighty  P  How  have  I  seen  it 
surroimded  vdth  tens  of  thousands  of  petitioners  crying  for 
justice  and  privilege !  How  have  I  heard  it  shake  with  fierce 
and  proud  words,  which  made  the  hearts  of  the  people  bum 
within  them !  Then  it  is  blockaded  by  dragoons,  and  cleared 
by  pikemen.  And  they  who  have  conquered  their  master  go 
forth  trembling  at  the  word  of  their  servant.  And  yet  a 
little  while,  and  the  usiu^r  comes  forth  from  it,  in  his  robe 
of  ermine,  with  the  golden  staff  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible  in 
the  other,  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  g^uns  and  the  shouting 
of  the  people.  And  yet  again  a  little  while,  and  the  doors 
are  thronged  with  multitudes  in  black,  and  the  hearse  and 
the  plumes  come  forth ;  and  the  tyrant  is  borne,  in  more  than* 
royal  pomp,  to  a  royal  sepulchre.  A  few  days  more,  and  his 
head  is  fixed  to  rot  on  the  pinnacles  of  that  very  hall  where 
he  sat  on  a  throne  in  his  life,  and  lay  in  state  after  his  death. 
When  I  think  on  all  these  things,  to  look  round  me  makes 
me  sad  at  heart.  True  it  is  that  GoA  hath  restored  to  us  our 
old  laws,  and  the  rightful  line  of  our  kings.  Yet,  how  I 
know  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  something  is  wanting — 
that  our  court  hath  not  the  old  gravity,  nor  our  people  the 
old  loyalty.  These  evil  times,  like  the  great  deluge,  have 
overwhelmed  and  confused  all  earthly  things.  And,  even  aa 
those  waters,  though  at  last  they  abated,  yet,  as  the  learned 
write,  destroyed  all  trace  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  so  that  its 
place  hath  never  since  been  found,  so  hath  this  opening  of 
all  the  flood-gates  of  political  evil  effaced  all  marks  of  the 
ancient  political  paradise." 

"  Sir,  by  your  favour,"  said  Mr.  Milton,  "  though,  from 
many  circumstances  both  of  body  and  of  fortune,- 1  might 
plead  fairer  excuses  for  despondency  than  yourself,  I  yet 
look  not  so  sadly  either  on  the  past  or  on  the  future.  That 
a  deluge  hath  passed  over  this  our  nation,  I  deny  not.  But 
I  hold  it  not  to  be  such  a  deluge  as  that  of  which  you  speak  y 
but  rather  a  blessed  flood,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  which  in 
its  overflow  doth  indeed  wash  away  ancient  landmarks,  and 
confound  boundaries,  and  sweep  away  dwellings,  yea,  doth 
give  birth  to  many  foul  and  dangerous  reptiles.  Yet  hence 
is  the  fulness  of  ihe  granary,  the  beauty  of  the  garden,  the 
nurture  of  all  living  things. 

tt2 


•*  I  ivIfit'tiilhT  well,  Mr.  riiwfc»j,  what  ynu  h»r#»  aaii 
cfrniii^  thi*m«  tliiii;:ii  in  ymir  I>i«iMurM«  «if  thf  ttofrmar^t 
of  nlivtT  (*n»inwi*Il.  whirli  iiir  rh<*ml  KIwimhI  nwA  tof 
jnftr.    Tnilv,  fur  fl«*tpui«^*  uml  rlit*t«in«*,  that  rmmmt  is  t«- 
tvin|Nin*«l  with  thi'  Hri<"tit  tm^^tatm  nf  lMicrBt«-a  mtnl  i^yrr* 
But  iifithrr  that  nor  any  ntht-r  lMM»k«  ri«»r  anv  i-««-nta,  wh^a 
with  ni<Mit  nirn  liavt*.  nuin*  tlian  any  U^-k.  Wi-ii>bt  aai 
authority,  huvi*  alt4*n*«l  my  « •pinion,  tliat,  of  all  aMf&UM 
that  i*vfr  wcrt*  in  this  wnrhl,  th«*  U**!  ami  tht*  tn<iat  um^HH 
wan  our  I^iU^  IWIiani<*nt.    1  ii|ii*uL  not  this  as  mimhai^  to 
|iniT(»ke  dflittt**;  whi«'h  nf*ithi*r  yvi  iln  I  ihi-hiii*/* 

Mr.  luwk'y  was,  as  I  rouM  m*,  ■  littk*  ii«*ttlr<l.  Yrt, 
an  h<*  wan  a  uwn  «*f  a  kiu«I  «liii|HMiti«iu  and  a  m««l  rvbat^ 
iKurtfl'iiy,  hfl*  |*ut  a  fi>r\f  u|Mm  hinuM*lf,  and  aiuiw«*ff^  w;tk 
luon*  T<*ht*infnt*««  and  i|ui«'kn**«*i  indi^"*!  tl&an  was  bis 
yrt  not  unriTilly.    *'Sun-h,  Mr.  Miltiin.  «oii  s|«-mk  t^<  as 
.yoii  think.    I  ain  indi^i**!  «>n«'  «if  thosi*  who  U-hi*«r  tLat  *mmi 
hath  rt»sfrTt*«l  to  hinintdf  thr  «'i*niiun*  of  kini^,  and  thmX  tWtf 
rrinii*s  anil  o|i|irt'ssiiins  an*  nut  to      n*sisti^i  ht  tbr  ba»is 
thfir  nutji'v-ts.    Yft  ran  I  faiiily  liutl  ciruM-  fiir  tbi*  vv^rsvir 
of  Hin  h  ui*  an*  Ntunt;  U*  niUihit-fwi  hy  (^imoiis  tyrmnni. 
w  hat  ftli.tll  w»*  niiv  fur  tli*-«-  ni«'n  y    Whii  h  %»f  th«  ir  ^^•i 
•|i'in.ftii<i^  w.iJ«  14' 't  L'r.iiitt  'l  '    Wliii  li  t'Vt'ii  i-f  lh»-ir  ■  r--rl  v*. 
u:»:i  .1-^  ii  iM«'  p          1'  ii*.      .1'  1'          ii"*.  :  .  "li*.*"*  :  r  w  • 
.ill  .  r  l-  r.         r.  :       1  -     M  i  l  rl-  »  t    •  -^  r.'  - 

til.-  i-l.-  k  t..  til.-  T..W.  r  '  ll.i-i  tJ..  i  i.  *    .  .-r  - 

«'.  -ir!*«'I  ?}»•■  Mi.'li  •'•■!*. :ii:--4  !.  .tiri  >*a:  i 

H  i«i   til' \  tj'  !  T«*«r*-«i  t!..'  |r  -.''i:i.j-  •  t 
\i.:.t^  .■!    !h«'  JM  Ij.  -  ••!  itt  ti.  -   i. r      •  :- 

lii>'ii>  \  '      ll.i'i   til' ;k   It  •*  !.ik>  It    ti<  rii  tif  i:    .  : 

II.-*  j-•^^•r  ^^-i  i.iri/  M."    .fi.  r  •!  k*. ... 

n.iM  Tl.'^  :       ;         i-'l  "  ••••      'ii'*'  f-.  ^ 

|..4rl:.i::ti         -J.    .i-l        l.-.-i*  !i.       'l   ti..»'  ti.*  .r 

.ji. I  ■  i:.*                       T      if        al  •■  li-i*  i..  i 

.1-  i  V'  I'  'J!,  i-        in- /    WL.4!  i;.. 
^.k  '     W.i.  1'           .:i--U'h                               !.4l.  :.   !•■  ■ 
k.:.j          i.:*  ■  j-j  fi            j-  n   r*.   .it.  I  : 
>.»;  .•.i:  w      W.i*   :r    i- •          -jf.                 »   J. a-;    •  ... 
■  .  i!!'  il             w  .r  li   lii-  •  :  •      •       ir.  I  !..^    |  r«*-         m  , 
a.l!..          '     W  i*  i!  li  •  •  :.    .j  .   tl.a*        »  r^.*..  ^ 

I  in                        .   t.    -r..  .!    ,i:  I  «■«.». •^••r    -l^.  i    -.-^  r  :* 
\ .  r  \  w  iii-i-  ■«  •  •  t  J..*  r-  *      |-  .l.i-  •           I'      :.  t  .  •      ^-t.  • 
I:..  \  K.4.1  '..ikru  tr*  "...  t'-*   :   v  P'r'v-'.-  * 
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thej  had  denied  all  toleration  to  others;  that  they  had 
urged,  against  forms,  scruples  childish  as  those  of  any 
formalist;  that  they  had  persecuted  the  least  remnant  of 
the  popish  rites  with  the  fiercest  bitterness  of  the  popish 
spirit?  Must  they  besides  all  this  have  full  power  to  com- 
mand his  armies,  and  to  massacre  his  firiendsP 

"For  military  command,  it  was  never  known  in  any 
monarchy,  nay,  in  any  well  ordered  republic,  that  it  was 
committed  to  the  debates  of  a  large  and  unsettled  assembly. 
For  their  other  requisition,  that  he  should  give  up  to  their 
vengeance  all  who  had  defended  the  rights  of  his  crown,  his 
honour  must  have  been  ruined  if  he  had  complied.  Is  it 
not  therefore  plain  that  they  desired  these  things  only  in 
order  that,  by  refusing,  his  Majesty  might  give  them  a 
pretence  for  war  ? 

Men  have  often  risen  up  against  fraud,  against  cruelty, 
against  rapine.  But  when  before  was  it  known  that  con- 
cessions were  met  with  importunities,  graciousness  with 
insults,  the  open  palm  of  bounty  with  the  clenched  fist  of 
malice  P  Was  it  like  trusty  delegates  of  the  Commons  of 
England,  and  faithftil  stewards  of  their  liberty  and  their 
wealth,  to  engage  them  for  such  causes  in  civil  war,  which 
both  to  liberty  and  to  wealth  is  of  all  things  the  most  hostile. 
Evil  indeed  must  be  the  disease  which  is  not  more  tolerable 
than  such  a  medicine.  Those  who,  even  to  save  a  nation 
fix)m  tyrants,  excite  it  to  civil  war  do  in  general  but  minister 
to  it  the  same  miserable  kind  of  relief  wherewith  the  wizards 
of  Pharaoh  mocked  the  Egyptian.  We  read  that,  when 
Moses  had  turned  their  waters  into  blood,  those  impious 
magicians,  intending,  not  benefit  to  the  thirsting  people,  but 
vain  and  emulous  ostentation  of  their  own  art,  did  them- 
selves also  change  into  blood  the  water  which  the  plague  had 
spared.  Such  sad  comfort  do  those  who  stir  up  war  minister 
to  the  oppressed.  But  here  where  was  the  oppression?  What 
was  the  fevour  which  had  not  been  granted?  What  was  the 
evil  which  had  not  been  removed  ?  What  further  could  they 
desire?" 

These  questions,"  said  Mr.  Milton,  austerely,  '^have 
indeed  often  deceived  the  ignorant;  but  that  Mr.  Cowley 
should  have  been  so  beguiled,  I  marvel.  You  ask  what  more 
the  Parliament  could  desire  ?  I  will  answer  you  in  one  word, 
security.  What  are  votes,  and  statutes,  and  resolutions? 
They  hieive  no  eyes  to  see,  no  hands  to  strike 
They  must  have  some  safeguard  from  m^^OTiYK  I&qos^  ^(^kov^^ 
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thetviuiv,  wbirh  in  tbemiiflTrt  were  |it»niilTfnlui>p  kart/iiL 
WM  Uiiii  IVirliainetit  conatrmiiieJ  ii>  Mk,  Unii  KtOtermimf 
bwii  mud  pHN^iotu  liKhU  ihoulil  br  iriUi«»ut  dfffDCP.  N<ir 
Uu'V  wunt  A  irmit  and  liinud  cuunpk*  uf  thu  diuii^n  i 
nM<d  not  rpmind  rott  that,  manr  yrmm  bfftm*,  iht 
Hc»iiiii>«  hai!  |»nNi«*nird  t4i  thi)  kini;  Ibn  IVtitkta  of  Ka^kl. 
wlM<n*tn  wvns  H*t  dnwn  all  tlu'  intMt  taluabk*  pnrilri^^  itf  ti^ 
peopk*  of  thill  n-alni.  Did  n<it  i*hark*fl  a4X-f|il  it/  IHJ 
nut  di*cUiv  it  U*  U*  Uw?  Waji  it  ni»t  an  ftdlj  enArir«l  ^ 
ever  wiTO  any  nf  thiMv  bilU  «if  thf  ld»n^  rarliamriftt  c^/^ 
CCTiiini;  which  juu  ii|Hik«*?  And  wi*n*  thiMn*  iihrikicM  tkrrr* 
fniv  i-njuyi*«l  intm*  fully  by  tht*  |M<«i|ik*?  No:  tiM>  kini;  dji 
fn>rn  that  tinii*  n*duiibk*  hiji  (»|>pn*Mit>n»  aa  if  !«•  atr^^ 
himiM-lf  fur  tbt*  •liainr  of  havini;  Ufn  c«ini|n'lk^  to  n  n  ^lari 
thrill.  llifH  w«*n*  liiir  intattn  biiil  untk*r  ihaiBrful  UBpow- 
ti<*nii,  tiur  boufl«*«  niiiiitt4*ki*«l,  our  Uvlnn  iin|in*onr«L  TWa 
wan  tht*  iiti^*l  of  tb«'  biin^iuin  bhint«'«i  with  uian^luaic  thr  r^n 
(if  huruik*ii«  iiH-n.  Tbt*n  ••ur  vrry  luiiul*  wvn*  fi-tu-tvil,  Mi 
thi*  in  III  ••nt«-n*«|  iiit«i  our  mMiU.  Tbi*ii  wf  wi*iv  i>«iB|arUK%i  w 
hi*li*  iHir  h:itn-«I.  «Mir  fMirniw.  and  tiur  iM'iini.  U*  laui^b  w-am 
hidtk'ii  fai'«-«  at  tht*  iiiuniMi«*ry  of  I^ud.  !•»  rur^  uaiirr  <«r 
bn-u*li  thi*  t\ruiiii%  iT  Wfiitwurth.  ^f  liM  tiiur  it  «m  w-. 
;ini|  iiiiMy  by  oi  f  unr  k'ii::>i.  that  an  >ln^li«t.r:*^ 

•  ■ii;jlit  til  \m-  iri--  .I*  K  »  tip  M;;!!!^.    <  »iir  prii:.*   r»  i>  rm«: 
iii.iiitii  ;  \\*'  «tr«i\i'  t*i  i:t.ak*-  *-MT  t If    jhti*  a«  liti»>  :«  -«  i,, 

•  •iir<M')\ 'I'ii  *nt^T  .it  ;i  Kfiiii^li  jM^'i  .11.?.  t..  (:;i*-^A*  »  *  r  .  • 
I  n-«i,  wi-n-  •  riiiii-'^  l"««r  wlih  li  ihi  n  wa*  ii--  r«  i.  "11..  m  •  - 
all  tii>-  t'niitii  wbi*  h  w«-  j-tth'-r-ii  tr-'in  l)i>-*«  •  \.  •  lU-zi'.  \jkm»  . 
Ih**  l«*rii)«-r  I'.&rlKiiii*'nt,  tp'iii  th*-«-   (N  li-inii  |<n*it.iaR  • 

kill;*.      Wi-r*'  Kl»-  !«•  l»'  ili-«-t-Mi-«I  ii^Miii  '      \\  ••r>-  A^-^r. 

a;r*^Mi  t*i  lii.fck**  w }|iilf^*'in*>  «^ifi:!e-«.  ainl  th«  ii  U'A\* 

U*  l>r«<k*  II  uii*l  hi'iir]\.  luitil  t)tf  I'l'i-nva-'r  v;!*^ 

|-"niiri  ^  Vi'ii  a^k  nh.tt  th«-\  mI-I  «l*^in'  whtih  b*-  i-Ai.  :*c 
ulp'.ni^    ^•rAiitt^l.      1#  t   Ti:*    .i*»k   i  f  \i*M  Ai.^*tht-r  tf^^r^io. 

\V)n'  rl  'i.-  --i^-         ••■  b.'   1.4.1  I...' 

Kit--!'     F'p  III  tli'-  tip»t  y-.iT  "l"  I.:-  r-  whiiMi^r  . 

in--»l       ?J.-  |  *ir**  •»  "t"  l.>  i  -  t..  *  •!  J-  rt  ?i*r-  t 

th.  !'i  ti4.4*,        h-  na*  ;i    .:•  '.V-  rj.  iTi  .»r.  i  u  k;:.^*.   L»  w 
■.».:•        J. n-'-  r^i        :r  r.^rhf-i.     II>  )>ai«i«i^i  tc..      *  * 

b.-  n-|i--in«l  th.in?         i"  -     ;  '  I  ji^  n  m  Mrr«« 
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word,' — '  Upon  the  honour  of  a  prince, '  came  so  easily  from 
his  lips,  and  dwelt  so  short  a  time  on  his  mind,  that  thej 
were  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  the  ^  By  these  hilts '  of  an 
Alsatian  dicer. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  praise  this  Parliament  for  what 
else  I  might  haye  condemned.  If  what  he  had  granted  had 
been  granted  graciously  and  readily,  if  what  he  had  before 
promised  had  been  faithfally  observed,  they  could  not  be 
defended.  It  was  because  he  had  never  yidided  the  worst 
abuse  without  a  long  struggle,  and  seldom  without  a  large 
bribe ;  it  was  because  he  had  no  sooner  disentangled  himself 
from  his  troubles  than  he  forgot  his  promises;  and,  more 
like  a  villanous  huckster  than  a  great  king,  kept  both  the 
prerogative  and  the  large  price  which  had  been  paid  to  him 
to  forego  it;  it  was  because  of  these  things  that  it  was 
necessary  and  just  to  bind  with  forcible  restodnts  one  who 
could  be  bound  neither  by  law  nor  honour.  Nay,  even  while 
he  was  making  those  very  concessions  of  which  you  speak, 
he  betrayed  his  deadly  hatred  against  the  people  and  their 
friends.  Not  only  did  he,  contrary  to  all  that  ever  was 
deemed  lawful  in  England,  order  that  members  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  should  be  impeached  of  high 
treason  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords ;  thereby  violating  both  the 
trial  by  jury  and  the  privileges  of  the  House;  but,  not 
content  with  brealdng  the  law  by  his  ministers,  he  went 
himself  armed  to  assail  it.  In  the  birth-place  and  sanctuajy 
of  freedom,  in  the  House  itself,  nay,  in  the  very  chair  of  the 
speaker,  placed  for  the  protection  d  free  speech  and  privilege, 
he  sat,  rolling  his  eyes  round  the  benches,  searching  for 
those  whose  blood  he  desired,  and  singling  out  his  opposers 
to  the  slaughter.  This  most  foul  outrage  Mis.  Then  again 
Ibr  the  old  arts.  Then  come  gracious  messages.  Then  come 
courteous  speeches.  Then  is  again  mortgaged  his  often  for- 
feited honour.  He  will  never  again  violate  the  laws.  He 
will  respect  their  rights  as  if  they  ware  his  own.  He  pledges 
the  dignity  of  his  crown ;  that  crown  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  him  for  the  weal  of  his  people,  and  which  he  never 
named,  but  that  he  might  the  more  easily  delude  and 
oppress  them. 

The  power  of  the  sword,  I  grant  you,  was  not  one  to  be 
permanently  possessed  by  parliament.  Neither  did  that  par- 
liament demand  it  as  a  permanent  possession.  They  asked 
it  only  for  temporary  security.  Nor  can  I  see  on  what  con«- 
ditions  they  could  safely  make  peace  with  that  false  and 
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wicki««l  kiii^.  navi*  Huch  mm  wonltl  f|i*|iriri*  him  r»f  dl  fv.vv-r  : 
injim*. 

"  For  firil  war.  tlut  it  in  an  rvil  I  tlinputt*  not,  Hu*.  tK^: 
it  iM  t)u*  ^n^^'*'*^  ^vil'**  I  iit«iiitly  «li*nT.  It  «l«>fli  irtiW^; 
Ap|M*ar  U*  ihv  mifjudinn^  t«i  be  «  wnrM*  r«Ianiitv  thjui 
p»T<*ninM*nt,  iM-oaiiJM*  iU  niiin'rii*!!  on*  rf>lW(Ml  ti»irrth«*r  witkjx 
a  Hlii>rt  ii|Kii«'«*  ami  tiim*,  anil  may  «*aiiilT  at  ont*  xif^m  Kr  t»k^. 
in  iihil  {uti'imtinI.  Hut  tin*  miiifiiHun«-ii  of  iiatinM  ruM  V« 
tyrantii,  U*in)f  ilintriWiittHl  hvit  many  rrnturKHi  mnA  teaat 
pla<^*<.  an  tli«*y  un*  nf  ^•atrr  wcii^ht  ami  numbt^.  «i»  ar*-  tkrv 
of  kiM  iliji|ilay.    Whrn  tin*  fif  tyrmnny  liath  irti 

tht*  U«|y  |Militii*  ho  (It'iNiHa  n«it  Imt  with  •tni|fi;l«*#,  an«l  f^mm- 
intr.  anil  tn^'ut  funvtiUiiinn.  Shall  he,  tht*n*f«>n*.  vwi  f  r 
•*\**r.  |i*fit,  in  ^>ini;  i>ut.  In*  fir  a  moment  t^-ar  ami  n-n>J  z:  * 
Tnily  thin  aripiment  t«iiirhinL»  the  eriln  of  war  wiHikl  t^«v^ 

U  nit*  niy  friiMul  KIwimnI,  nr  iH»m«*  otlier  of  the  |«<«»|»W- 

QtLiIiTH,  than  a  miirtiiT  ami  a  cavalier.    It  applM  ni^  n»«* 
to  till!!  war  titan  U*  all  Mthi*ni,  an  well  foffvifjii  aa  di4&^^»  . 
aii«l,  in  thin  war,  m»  nnm*  U*  th**  lliin»-fl  than  tiv  the  k.r* 
nay  not  no  nitirh.  Mini'**  In*  hy  a  litth*  iiinei*hty  anil  a^*^ 
ration  niit^ht  lia\i*  r«*n«l«*n*«l  that  mtxlhua  which  tKrtr  di'^ 
t«i  <mh1  an«l  man  tln-n  «'nfiin*iNl  them  t4i  ilo." 

Pjnl'ii  nil*,  Mr.  Miltnn,"  naiil  Mr.  lViwl«*y ;     I  c^^"  • 
hi-.ir  \>  u        .il  tliuii  i-f  tli.ir  ;:<*<-l  k:ti|*.     M>««t  utiKa:  :  ■ 
•it^  •!        u.M.  Ill  Ii*'  r*-i;/iii  *|  .ftt  A  tiim*  viht'ii  th«* 

til.-  Tli.-ii  l:»'Mi  r.i?i-  ;i  h.w  f'.-r  !'r»^*i|.-iii.  ami  tK--  r- 

iIiT.t-..!*  f"  .r!!!*  r  f'-r  J-r*  r»';^MtM  •'.      lltn  i-A**   !■  ^«  4 

tL.it  •«!*  • 'liri-t«'piiiT  • '"I'linJ'U^.  «li.  ri  hf  aailf^ti  !•  r*);  ^ 

I--IMI1,  ;i!i>l  f"tiii<l  th.it  tK**  •-••nipAaii.  « K«  r«  *  t 
ph.i]"  'I        '  •  sr-*-.  )t.it|  «hit^f«l  frmn  ?)»••  nt«rth  j-  it-  - 
U'!'>'r*-  :*  K.i'I  I  ••ii«1.iiill\  |**>iritt'«l.  it  mjm  w.th  «  VA«-r  •« 

Hit  •  •  irip  i««  1  .ir    •!  ;  iirni  !)i>  r«  f-       Kf  <  i.tjI.I  ||<  t  a.r-.- 
If  hf  h.i«i  U  ■  Ii  .111  k:n^'  ht*  hi.iiM  ii«  rt^  4* 

Ti*      V.  »i..i.".i.tii.  l».i\i'       n  i  .lU.ii  t)».'  «!•  li^ht  *f  ti.o  r  .  l 
ni.  ••.     It  )»•■  li.i'i  u^'ii  ;i  |». .■^•f  ,.|'  \.  III.  .-,  ..r  a  r 
U'  Ait.  l,  ).'■  M-  "il'l  i:i  \i  r  h.i-.'-  .  >.*«?•  |i|«<«l  tht-  Law*      Ji..r  •  ■ 
w  i..  M  •  "if         r?.!!.'  !.'  l.  i'l  r  •  li-ar  :f  - 

»?r.         •       V  I^  t.  !!,.?.•  .,.  .   ).:•  U-  x»r;'»< 

•i..-  • ■       •      i.-.*  \  :r?'i.  j  ni:--       hi*  .  nr.. 

■•  N-  \  -  r  w  I*  'h'  T'-  .1  !i.  :■       priii'  *-.  'T  a  r.-.       -  -  , 

in.iTi.      I::  •  \iT\  j  !■  .i''ir»-  h»-  H4«  ti  fr;|«  r.»?.  , 
»ar:-i.  i:iiM  .i:.  I  :^»ra\i-.  !!•  Jrj.  '..l-hij-  «-*>niita(it.  !..  ,»..•      --1  ,^  .j 
hUn*!,  t.«  hi*  ijti-*  Ii  !A:')i!-.I  a!i>l  if;  e-aV.j.    Tr^ir,  i 
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sorrow  and  captivitj  resolved,  in  death  most  Christian  and 
forgiving. 

"  For  his  oppressions,  let  ns  look  at  the  former  history  of 
this  realm.  James  was  never  accounted  a  tyrant.  Elizabeth 
is  esteemed  to  have  been  the  mother  of  her  people.  Were 
they  less  arbitrary?  Did  they  never  lay  hands  on  the  pnrses 
of  ^eir  subjects  but  by  Act  of  Parliament?  Did  they  never 
confine  insolent  and  disobedient  men  but  in  due  course  of 
law?  Was  the  court  of  Star  Chamber  less  active?  Were 
the  ears  of  libellers  more  safe?  I  pray  you,  let  not  king 
Charles  be  thus  dealt  with.  It  was  enough  ihat  in  his  life 
he  was  tried  for  an  alleged  breach  of  laws  which  none  ever 
heard  named  till  they  were  discovered  for  his  destruction. 
Let  not  his  &me  be  treated  as  was  his  sacred  and  anointed 
body.  Let  not  his  memory  be  tried  by  principles  found  out 
ex  post  facto.  Let  us  not  judge  by  the  spirit  of  one  genera- 
tion a  man  whose  disposition  had  been  formed  by  the  temper 
and  fiiahion  of  another." 

"Nay,  but  conceive  me,  Mr.  Cowley,'*  said  Mr.  Milton; 
"inasmuch  as,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  imitated 
those  who  had  governed  before  him,  I  blame  him  not.  To 
expect  that  kings  will,  of  their  own  free  choice,  abridge  their 
prerogative,  were  argument  of  but  slender  wisdom.  What- 
ever, thereifore,  lawless,  unjust,  or  cruel,  he  either  did  or 
permitted  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  I  pass  by.  But 
for  what  was  done  after  that  he  had  solemnly  given  his  con- 
sent to  the  Petition  of  Bight,  where  shall  we  find  defence  ? 
Let  it  be  supposed,  which  yet  I  concede  not,  that  the  tyranny 
of  his  &ther  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  no  less  ri- 
gorous than  was  his.  But  had  his  father,  had  that  queen, 
sworn,  like  him,  to  abstain  from  those  rigours  ?  Had  they, 
like  him,  for  good  and  valuable  consideration,  aliened  their 
hurtful  prerogatives?  Surely  not:  from  whatever  excuse 
you  can  plead  for  him  he  had  wholly  excluded  himself.  The 
borders  of  countries,  we  know,  are  mostly  the  seats  of  per- 
petual wars  and  tumults.  It  was  the  same  with  the  un- 
defined frontiers,  which  of  old  separated  privilege  and 
prerogative.  They  were  the  debatable  land  of  our  polity. 
It  was  no  marvel  if,  both  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other, 
inxoads  were  often  made.  But,  when  treaties  have  been  con- 
cluded, spaces  measured,  lines  drawn,  landmarks  set  up,  that 
which  before  might  pass  for  innocent  error  or  just  reprisal 
becomes  robbery,  perjury,  deadly  sin.  He  knew  not,  you  say, 
which  of  his  powers  were  founded  on  ancient  law,  and  whij^ 
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onlv  on  viciiMiM  ezttDipk*.  Bat  IumI  he  ii^it  tvmi  tbr  IVtitaus 
of  Uiifht  y  HimI  iu»t  |»nK*Liiiiatiiin  In^*ii  fmtu  his  tiir^ttr . 
Soit  j'ttii  enmmu  il  rsi  drsirtf 

"  Fur        |irivAU*  virtu«*N  tlit* j  are  lnwidf*  tli«*  i|nr^»«. 
KfnioinUT  Tiiu  imjC/*  and  Mr.  MilUio  iiniliHl,  \niX  atArvhar 
■ii'nilT,  **  what  l>r.  l*aiiui  aaiUi  in  the  Mfmr  Wirn*  tif 
■|H*an*?    'What  sliall  thi*  h<iiif«at  luaii        in  tay  rk^rf  * 
Ttii*n*  i«  nu  hi>ii«"fit  uiau  that  fthali  ci»ni««  in  u\\  ck««-t.* 
•u  Miv  I.    Tlii-n*  i«  no  ^mmI  inan  wh«>  Bhail  mahr  ua  hm 
sLivr^.    If  bo  hivak  hin  wnnl  to  hi«  |NHipk>.  U  it  a  aolb^-Mi 
dfftMK-e  that  hi*  kM*|«  it  t4»  his  cuin|ianitiu«y    If  b«*  iif 
aii«l  i*lti>r1  all  dav,  hIiaII  lit*  be  lieU  blanfk^M  iM^rmuar  ^ 
pni>fth  at  uiifbt  and  nioniin^cV*  If  1m*  U*  iniMitiaMr  in  plisaiW 
and  rvvenps  aliall  wi*  |«ttMi  it  bj  iM^-auae  in  nit-at  ari«l  dn^ 
he*  14  t«*ni|ierat4* y    If  h«*  liavi*  IiTe«l  liki*  li  tvrant.  •l4all  mt'i  ^.m 
ftiri:'itt«*n  U-miuie  h«*  hath  di^d  liki*  a  ni.irliry 

*'  He  wa«  a  nian,  an  1  think,  who  hail  im  niia  h  ■rmlriaifc-r 
of  virliit-n  u4  niitfht  nuki*  lii^  iii<«t  dan|{«^iQa.  H* 

waa  mit  a  tvnuit  uA^r  «iur  wonti^l  Kntfliah  nKHlrl.  TW 
•ccund  ICirhnnI,  tin*  ■•-oiimI  and  fourth  lldwaf^U,  aai  iW 
eighth  Harrv.  w^n*  ni<*n  {•n>ruM\  ipiy,  Uiistmiua ;  k««««« 
of  wttnii'M  un*l  of  mini*.  «*f  im  ••utwuril  ■iini'titi  or  |*Tmtiti 
(*hAr|i-*  A  ruli-r  uHt-r  th**  Italian  rujihi"ti  ;  ilrasTS?*. 
cil"  .1  ^^-I'-iiiii  •  .irria^'i*.  atfl  .i  •"l-  r  iln  !  ;  .ii  « ••t.«!.4iit  ..•  :  r»i 
a*  s4  }>rii-«*.  .iM  li' luMi*  .fc^  an  ii-h«-i*!." 

Mr.  .kii«Wfn  •!   (•••intw  hat    vtiarpii  :   '   I    «  :-.   »  •«^t 

>ir.  U*  h*-.ir  «|«*ak  thiit.     i  hail  ht>|>i«*i  tha'   *t  i 

ni*  >i>'>*      «]>inl  •  .fciiiM^i  lir  thi**--  !       •  i*. 

n*'M  aUitt  «l.  V*-f.  Hiir*-.  Mr.  Milti'H.  mh.it*  ^i-r  \  --i  *.:..  .& 
til  ! hi-  •  L.iri-  t»  r  Kmi:^  I 'harli-«.  mil  ii>'t  at.. I  '•^•r.ri  -  • 
niunli-r." 

Mr.  "  a-ii-i  .Mr.  Miitfti.      I  mu«»  L.n.        n  .  •  ..  t.xri 
•tr.ini.*«'  natiir«',  it         % •-}i<  iim-ih  ••  wh.  It  m.t«  ini}Kiu^;  t.  ir^Ar 
ill        \i<un;^-r  ii.i-i  n«  t  U**-!!  iliiiaiiiaK*'«I  l-i  '.l  >■ 

t|iili«  w)tfn'Wlth  It  h.lth  |  U-.^«-tl  .VillllL'h' 1  Iftki  le-  •  ^IA«fr« 

ac*      1  ^lil  n^*t  n>i^%      !•  ifl  all  t!..it  1  xu.\\  K<  r^-ti  i  t;a< 
wri'S  !i      Idit  thi*  1  tii.i?    I   |»  r«i-ii'    n  -t  « S-  r«  f  « 

klii^  -fiolll-i  I"'  fli-IiiI'Tt-*!  !r>  i:i  al.  {•■ilt:«hlii«  !.  t  ]•  .•  h 
tha*    *»li»-n-  nn«»l   I*  k';**  :»    l»-a»-  r^*^..r*-.  • 

thai  mh»  n-  tli*  n-  j*  th^  uT«  .i'*  *!  |-  w.  r  i..  t^.  - 

ah'  .!  i  U*  ifi  dari;*«-r  t*>  ri  «*rai:t  '     li.it.  y-  :  m.li  a^w. 
n--  -  •  i>  law.  h  .k  iaM  i)it  r>  i«.     1  h^  r>*  i»  t.*««-  .aw    f  »  c 

j*r*  -  r\a*i'  11  mriUi-M  U\iii««-il  iji  i>i«r  h*«r^».     iV^-t^  ■ 
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nor  sealed  with  wax,  nor  put  down  on  parchment,  nor  set 
forth  in  any  express  form  of  words  by  men  when  of  old  they 
came  together;  but  implied  in  the  very  act  that  they  so 
came  together,  pre-supposed  in  all  subsequent  law,  not  to 
be  repealed  by  any  authority,  not  inyaUdated  by  being 
omitted  in  any  code ;  inasmuch  as  &om  thence  are  all  codes 
and  all  authority. 

"  Neither  do  I  well  see  wherefore  you  cavaliers,  and,  indeed, 
many  of  us  whom  you  merrily  call  Soundheads,  distinguish 
between  those  who  fought  against  King  Charles,  and  specially 
after  the  second  commission  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfia^, 
and  those  who  condemned  him  to  death.  Sure  if  his  person 
were  inviolable,  it  was  as  wicked  to  lift  the  sword  ag^nst  it 
at  Na^by  as  the  axe  at  Whitehall.  If  his  life  might  justly 
be  taken,  why  not  in  course  of  trial  as  well  as  by  right  oi 
war? 

Thus  much  in  general  as  touching  the  right.  But,  for 
the  execution  of  King  Charles  in  particular,  I  will  not  now 
undertake  to  defend  it.  Death  is  inflicted,  not  that  the 
culprit  may  die,  but  that  the  state  may  be  thereby  advantaged. 
And,  from  all  that  I  know,  I  think  that  the  death  of  King 
Charles  hath  more  hindered  than  advanced  the  liberties  of 
England. 

"  First,  he  left  an  heir.  He  was  in  captivity.  The  heir 
was  in  freedom.  He  was  odious  to  the  Scots.  The  heir  was 
&voured  by  them.  To  IdU  the  captive  therefore^  whereby  the 
heir,  in  the  apprehension  of  all  royalists,  became  forthwith 
King — ^what  was  it,  in  truth,  but  to  set  their  captive  free,  and 
to  give  him  besides  other  great  advantages  9 

Next,  it  was  a  deed  most  odious  to  the  people,  and  not 
only  to  your  party,  but  to  many  among  ourselves ;  and,  as  it 
is  perilous  for  any  government  to  outrage  the  public  opinion, 
80  most  was  it  perilous  for  a  government  which  had  from  that 
opinion  alone  its  birth,  its  nurture,  and  its  defence. 

Yet  doth  not  this  properly  belong  to  our  dispute;  nor  can 
these  fiEkults  be  justly  charged  upon  that  most  renowned  par- 
liament. For,  as  you  know,  the  high  court  of  justice  was  not 
established  until  the  house  had  been  purged  of  such  members 
as  were  adverse  to  the  army,  and  brought  wholly  under  the 
control  of  the  chief  officers." 

"And  who,'*  said  Mr.  Cowley,  "levied  that  armyP  Who 
commissioned  those  officers  ?  Was  not  the  fate  of  the  Com- 
mons as  justly  deserved  as  was  that  of  Diomedes,  who  was  de- 
voured by  those  horses  whom  he  had  himself  taught  to  feed 
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on  the  fli*fth  and  bl«M«l  of  nii*n  ?    How  rtmlil  tlM*t  hf»|»>  tka". 
othi-m  wiiiilil  n*ii|N*«*t  InwN  wliii*h  tlu'V       tlii*inM*lYt*«  in«u!%«i 
tiiut  »wi»nU  whii'h  liml  \mh*u  ilniwn  aipiinat  th«*  |ir»-n«c»t2i«-« 
of  thf*  kihi?  woiiki  ho  put  U|»  ut  »n  onlinancv     th«- « initi»i«M  > 
It  wiu  lN*lii*Vi>d«  of  uM,  that  Xhvtk*  Wfiv  m»tnv  *h  %i\m  m^AiM 
raiiM*«|  but  ni'TiT  to  bo  laid;  inaoinuch  tliat,  if  a  niatrv  sa^ 
callinl  tli«*»i  uji,  ho  ihouM  )h*  fi»rr«Hl  to  timl  tli«*ui  al«rm]i«  •>  -rsm 
«ni|iloTni«'nt  ;  ftir.  though  thor  would  do  all  bia  biddiix^*. 
if  h«*  li'ft  th«*ui  but  fur  om*  momont  without  Bumr  w«»i^  -.1  0^:. 
to  |it*rfonn,  tbor  would  turn  tlifir  claw*  aieminat  bisb^  J 
Hucb  a  tit*nd  i«  an  unnj.    Tli«*v  who  ovuko  it  rann^'t  diimiM 
it.    TIh't  an*  at  oni*f  ita  niaati-m  and  ita  flaTtHi.     Ijrt  tk^% 
not  fail  tti  liml  for  it  tank  an«*r  tank  of  bkmil  and  rapine.  1^ 
tboin  not  k*avo  it  for  a  nmniont  in  nr*|N«o,  lost  it  irmr  thr%.  -9 

**  TliUM  waa  it  with  that  faini>U4  umM'mblr.  TIiot  r*rm^!  ■ 
furif*  «ihi<'h  thi*v  i*t)Uid  ni*ithrr  ptvi'm  nor  fvaiat.  Tb^j  ei^k^ 
it  |iiiW(*rful.  Thf  v  nio^lf  it  faruitii-al.  An  if  luilitarr  im-V?^^ 
w«*n*  not  i*f  itjte'lf  auilififritlv  iLinu'«'rotui«  thor  hri|»bttf'XkA! 
with  iipirittuil  priib'. — th«'T  i*ni-«iurapil  thfir  scililu^  ra«' 
fpim  tin*  tiipfi  iif  tubii  n;n&in>it  tin*  mm  t*f  Ilrlial.  till  m-^^--* 
triN>|NT  thoii^rht  hiniM-lf  .1  |in'|>hft.  'Ilior  tau^bt  th^-e  ' 
ii)iti«t->  I"*|"'r;t.  till       M  •lrurniii*  r  f.iiii-i*Ml  that  ho  %m  - 

falhli]*-  iV*  .1 

Tln'M  It  H.i*  tli.i?  n  lij!"!!  I  1  J.I  1 1       liiT  h.i?':^'  •  i.. 

iii>  I'liiL'^T  tilt-  |'.ir»  lit  I  t'.irt*  .itnl  Iftti-f*.  iif  w h<-1t     ?:     4  • 
h"'l-:«'t  "f  iiiii'"  •  !i?  j'lt-.i-i'irt     •  f"  h"'iM'h«'M 
th»  ir  I'l-iif  I         ••■'ir  wlnnin;^  Toi>-iji,  t)i»*  .  l.i*"t  r-  • 

f-U,  tin*  \ilN  "f  iii.itliitfti.     "Du'ii  tiii*ii  fiMt«<«l  fr»  ni  t:  .  a*  t  ■ 
driiik,  iwli'i  iii'T  fn-iii  hriU-«  nrn!  TK*--.  - 

frt-wni**!  .1'  -t.i^'i'-j»I.i\ h)ii>  hiiitlfvi  a?  tii:ia^i-r«  «  I*.--  v.  t 
|»nM*'hi**l  aj.iJii-f  )M If !!•-«)  f.i.  t  «i,  who  fi  lt  n^'  r*»ni'  f  •  •  • 
i»wii  iiii>%!  111*-*.    K«*h;^'i*>n  h.vl  U-<on  a  i-  V-^^a.*  \ 

li^ht  uii'l  t..  ^lii.l.-.      It  ni-'n*  hkf      tha?  •-.># 

utar  111  th«'  lii-tk  '-f  tin*  A|i«-'4ilvj»*-'.  whi^  h  fi*!!  fr*--Ti  >^ 

th*-  t- •uiitaii:*  .ifi'l  rMi-n*  iin<l  •  h^ii^««<«l  tb*  in  «  ^-^ 

m-'i-l;  t -  r  rv.-n  ihil  it  i|f«4-fiii|  fn-iii  it*  )ii;:h  ar.  i  -  ^-•'^ 
ilut  ttt  J'!.i;:Tif  t)iiA  l  aiili,  a:u\  t.i  tiirri  :r.r     •   ••  - 

n»'9*  -ill        wail  *w.-«-t.  an*!  intii  )m.i««.|i  .iH  t).a?  w^*  :.  - 

'•  !"!..  r«  !  -r*'  s*  wa.*  n«»t  ■tr.ir.j.  that  •»i.'h  tbiT:^-«  .,;  •  . 
li.w  ll.t  i  hL.i  hatl  f'l-'«M--l  th-  Uirrii-m  «if  l^'ii*i  r.  t.» 
thf  kill;:  it'iiM  n>-t  (iiT*'nii  lh*'in  .i;r>*iii<i1  th«-ir  •■n:i  .  -«-ar-^'-*« 
Tin  I  wh'i  »t*>iitl|  iTii^l       j'miltv.  '■bt  ii  Tr-*^* 

moat  uiuifh  no  d^ubt,  canit*  attion^f  tbrm  U>  ^«iaa& 
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their  members,  durst  not  wag  their  fingers  when  Oliver  filled 
their  hall  with  soldiers,  gave  their  mace  to  a  corporal,  put 
their  keys  in  his  pocket,  and  drove  them  forth  with  base 
terms,  borrowed  half  from  the  conventicle  and  half  from  the 
ale-house.  Then  were  we,  like  the  trees  of  the  forest  in  holj 
writ,  given  over  to  the  rule  of  the  bramble ;  then  from  the 
basest  of  the  shrubs  came  forth  the  fire  which  devoured  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  We  bowed  down  before  a  man  of  mean 
birth,  of  ungraceful  demeanour,  of  stammering  and  most  vul- 
gar utterance,  of  scandalous  and  notorious  hypocrisy.  Our 
laws  were  made  and  unmade  at  his  pleasure ;  the  constitution 
of  our  parliaments  changed  by  his  writ  and  proclamation ;  our 
persons  imprisoned ;  our  property  plundered ;  our  lands  and 
houses  overrun  with  soldiers ;  and  the  great  charter  itself  was 
but  argument  for  a  scurrilous  jest ;  and  for  all  this  we  may 
thank  that  parliament :  for  never,  unless  they  had  so  violently 
shaken  the  vessel,  could  such  foul  dregs  have  risen  to  the 
top." 

Then  answered  Mr.  Milton:  ^^What  you  have  now  said 
comprehends  so  great  a  number  of  subjects,  that  it  would  re- 
quire, not  an  evening's  sail  on  the  Thames,  but  rather  a 
voyage  to  the  Indies,  accurately  to  treat  of  all :  yet,  in  as  few 
words  as  I  may,  I  will  explain  my  sense  of  these  matters. 

"  First,  as  to  the  army.  An  army,  as  you  have  well  set  forth, 
is  always  a  weapon  dangerous  to  those  who  use  it ;  yet  he  who 
&lls  among  thieves  spares  not  to  fire  his  musquetoon,  because 
he  may  be  slain  if  it  burst  in  his  hand.  Nor  must  states  re- 
frain from  defending  themselves,  lest  their  defenders  should 
at  last  turn  against  them.  Nevertheless,  against  this  danger 
statesmen  should  carefully  provide ;  and,  that  they  may  do  so, 
they  should  take  especial  care  that  neither  the  ofScers  nor  the 
soldiers  do  forget  that  they  are  also  citizens.  I  do  believe  that 
the  English  army  would  have  continued  to  obey  the  parlia* 
ment  with  all  duty,  but  for  one  act,  which,  as  it  was  in  inten^ 
tion,  in  seeming,  and  in  immediate  effect,  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  most  fSeunous  in  history,  so  was  it,  in  its  final 
consequence,  most  injurious.  I  speak  of  that  ordinance 
called  the  self-^defnyingy  and  of  the  new  model  of  the  army.  Bj 
those  measures  the  Commons  gave  up  the  command  of  their 
forces  into  the  hands  of  men  who  were  not  of  themselves. 
Hence,  doubtless,  derived  no  small  honour  to  that  noble  as- 
sembly, which  sacrificed  to  the  hope  of  public  good  the  assu- 
rance of  private  advantage.  And,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  the  scheme  prospered.    Witness  the  battle  of  Naaebj^ 


<M  oatnwMkmiM  wawwa  mi.  cmrunr  in  mil 


and  the  mciMvdde  oploiti  </ TUrfl^ 
by  tbft  pttrimmeBt  lost  UmI  hold  on  tho 
poimr  to  eoatrol  theai,  whieh  thej  retaiMd  wUb 

thm  bT^i^bow^^ 

•aeeiitivo  power.  In  the  golden  afOthieujhOTO 
fai  the  niUeminm  it  wmj  wceeed  egnfak 
•miet  mad  gnnt  tniee  uo  ivqmrid,  theni  the 
fomnent  mart  dwATt  hold  n  gnmlt  Mthorifcf » 
fl^,  thntitmny  no>  ofptei  and  deeUuj  the 
be  hi  eoae  Banner  blended  with  il.  1heleadefeo# 
■wrnnneriiw  have  alwaTa  been  nMiet  dentuwwie  to  m 
The  oSeen  of  native  anniea»  depcired  of  the  emi 
of  other  men^  are  ae  moch  to  be  fcaied,  Thkwai 
r  of  that  FbrUament :  andt  thoogh  an  error  it  w 

nd  sore  to  be 


Hence  came  the  power  of  the  army  and  iU  Iradien^  mI 
eepedaUj  of  that  moot  fkmooe  leader,  whom  both  m  ovenn. 
vermtion  to-day,  and  in  that  dieeome  where  on  1  hatoe 

tooched,  yon  have,  in  my  poor  (»pinion,  fcr  too  ra^lij 
handled.    WberefbrB  yoo  eprak  cootraiptibly  of  km  fmiU 
I  know  not ;  bat  I  eaeprct  tlimt  toq  arp  nf>t  Aw  froea  tW 
ffmif  o»niin«>n  tu  etudiouA  an«l  aiMN-iiUtirr  men.  IW^sw 
OliriT  wan  aii  un^^rert'fal  unit<»r,  ami  wrvr  eaid,  ^tthrr 
publir  iir  i»rivaU*,  anvthini;  nit'tni»nMi",  timi  will  haw  it  tWs 
he  wBJi  or  a  infan  raj^uMt t.   Hun*  tliu  is  anjoiit,  Manv 
hmri*  tht-n*  U*«*n  i^<*niiit  nf  IftttTi,  without  wit,  withuot 
qufnt^*,  who  Ti*t  luul  tho  wi«lc»in  to  «h*viei*.  awl  th«*  u  im^^ 
to  |M*rfi»mi.  tliat  whirh  tlifV  hu-kt*«l  laniniac^  t^i  ri|ilaiB. 
nM*n,  on«*ii.  ill  tnrtihkil  timt«fl«  haTi*  worknl  t»ut  th**  «Wli««r- 
ancv  of  nutiMiia  aii«l  tlifirown  ^•atm*ea,  ntit  hy  k^^.  m4  H 
rlu?<orit\  hut  hv  wartnfM  in  eurr«<Mi,  by  ralmntwe  in 
by  firnv  an«l  •tubbum  npeolution  in  all  mlrmitT.  Thr  I 
of  iiK>n  an*  thf ir  bnoke ;  rronta  an*  thfir  tutort ;  fgrmM 
are  tbrir  ektquenre :  ainl  >urh  an  om*,  in  mj  jml^miMt^  w 
hie  laU*  llit;hm«ee«  who.  if  iHin«*  wtw  to  tn*at  bii  namr  ann- 
Mir  now  who  shook  n<it  at  th<*  ftound  of  it  whiW  br  hi^A 
wuiikl,  hr  Tfry  r«*v,  \m  int»ntionrd  otlM»rwiai*  than  witk 
rmce.    Him  i>wn  tlveAu  fhall  aToarh  him  Itc  a  irtv^ 
man,  a  i;n»at  etiklirr,  a  true  lorrr  of  hie  muntrv.  a 
i|d  |penm»tte  cunqoerur. 

«  Fior  bie  bulte^  VeV  ua  i^Cmka  ibat  tkrjr  who  u> 
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mix  with  men,  and  specially  thej  who  will  govern  them, 
must,  in  many  things,  obey  them.  They  who  will  yield  to 
no  such  conditions  may  be  hermits,  but  cannot  be  generals 
and  statesmen.  K  a  man  will  walk  straight  forward  without 
turning  to  the  right  or  the  left,  he  must  walk  in  a  desert,  and 
not  in  Cheapside.  Thus  was  he  enforced  to  do  many  things 
which  jumped  not  with  his  inclination  nor  made  for  his 
honour ;  because  the  army,  on  which  alone  he  could  depend 
for  power  and  life,  might  not  otherwise  be  contented.  And 
I,  for  mine  own  part,  marvel  less  that  he  sometimes  was  feiin 
to  indulge  their  violence  than  that  he  could  so  often  restrain  it. 

In  that  he  dissolved  the  Parliament,  I  praise  him.  It 
then  was  so  diminished  in  numbers,  as  well  by  the  death  as 
by  the  exclusion  of  members,  that  it  was  no  longer  the  same 
assembly ;  and,  if  at  that  time  it  had  made  itself  perpetual, 
we  should  have  been  governed,  not  by  an  English  House  of 
Commons,  but  by  a  Venetian  Council. 

"If  in  his  following  rule  he  overstepped  the  laws,  I  pity 
rather  than  condemn  him.  He  may  be  compared  to  that 
Mseandrius  of  Samos,  of  whom  Herodotus  saith,  in  his  Tha- 
lia, that,  wishing  to  be  of  all  men  the  most  just,  he  was  not 
able ;  for  after  the  death  of  Polycrates  he  offered  freedom 
to  the  people ;  and  not  till  certain  of  them  threatened  to  call 
him  to  a  reckoning  for  what  he  had  formerly  done,  did  he 
change  his  purpose,  and  make  himself  a  tyrant,  lest  he  should 
be  treated  as  a  criminal. 

"  Such  was  the  case  of  Oliver.  He  gave  to  his  country  a 
form  of  government  so  free  and  admirable  that,  in  near  six 
thousand  years,  human  wisdom  hath  never  devised  any  more 
excellent  contrivance  for  human  happiness.  To  himself  he 
reserved  so  little  power  that  it  would  scarcely  have  sufficed 
for  his  safety,  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  it  could  suffice  for  his 
ambition.  When,  after  that,  he  found  that  the  members  of 
his  parliament  disputed  his  right  even  to  that  small  autho- 
rity which  he  had  kept,  when  he  might  have  kept  all,  then 
indeed  I  own  that  he  began  to  govern  by  the  sword  those 
who  would  not  suffer  him  to  govern  by  the  law. 

"  But,  for  the  rest,  what  sovereign  was  ever  more  princely 
in  pardoning  injuries,  in  conquering  enemies,  in  extending 
the  dominions  and  the  renown  of  his  people  9  What  sea, 
what  shore  did  he  not  mark  with  imperishable  memorials 
of  his  friendship  or  his  vengeance  9  The  gold  of  Spain,  the 
steel  of  Sweden,  the  ten  thousand  sails  of  Holland,  availed 
nothing  against  him.   While  every  foreign  state  trembled 


666  cuMfimTum  bbtweu  ml  ooiut  avd  me. 


at  our  ama,  we  Mt  teem  fron  sD 
often  ao  fttmagely  tronblea  boUi  hulMUidiy  u 
never  mienoed  tlw  eong  of  our  mpeie,  or  the 
looms.   Joetiee  wm  eqnnllj  admiaielerBd  {  Ood 
wonhipped* 

^  Now  look  mt  thai  which  we  have  taken  in 
With  the  reetoied  king  have  oome  over  to  m  vieea  of 
eortt  and  moot  the  baieit  and  nMiei 
out  feve — mritQde  without  toyahy—ffnwhiew  of 
diehoneety  of  dealing— grinning  eontempt  of  all 
and  generooe.  The  throne  k  aornNUided  hy  mmm 
the  former  Charfee  woold  have  epomed  from  him 
The  akar  ie  aerved  by  slavea  whoee  kneei  are  avppi 
being  bat  Uod.  Khymvri,  whoee  hooka  the  hangwan  wkmM 
ham^  panders,  actora,  and  boflbona,  theee  drink  a 
thniw  a  main  with  the  King;  theee  have  atan  on  their  1 
and  gold  aticka  in  their  handa ;  theee  ahnt  ont  hum  him 
aenee  the  beet  and  braveet  of  thoee  who  bled  far  hfa 
fiven  ao  doth  God  viait  thoae  who  know  not  how  te 
ftecdonu  He  givea  them  over  to  the  tyranny  wkiek  tkr« 
have  deairad*  Mm  wwrtt  twmipm^m,  fimmtk^m. 

**I  wUI  not,**  aaid  Mr.  Cowley,    dispute  with  jvn  cm  th» 
anrument.    Bat«  if  it  be  aa  you  mr,  Imiw  ran  yon  mntntaai 
that  Kni;ian<l  hath  bt*«*n  imi  ^-tttlr  silrantAi^  br 
bellion?" 

**  rndt-nitand  tiie  riirhtlv.  Sir/*  miM  Mr.  M litem.  TVm 
natitin  is  ti<*t  L'iv^en  cir^r  t*»  ulavrrr  nii<l  iii*e.  We 
intlt^nl  till*  fruits  «if  lihertr  lipftin*  tlifv  liatl  wrll 
Tlit'ir  Saviiitr  woji  hafsh  sihI  bitti-r;  an<l  we  tarnixl  fr.i 
thrill  with  Imithiiix  t4»  tlii*  swt^*t«'r  {■*UNnu  tif  :?^Jir 
Tbi«  is  but  fur  a  time.    Kn^bind  in  •lne|iin;:      \\^  Vkf  ^ 
Dalilali,  tnaiti>nin«lT  otiained,  but  n<«t  vrt  ahMm  «»f  ttrvi^^ 
Li*t  thf  CT\  lie  unci*  lif»nl~the  I'hilistinr*       upi«»  tWv  . 
aiiil  at  unc^*  that  aWp  will  be  bn>ki*n,  and  tb«Mi*  rhaiM  w2 
be  as  flai  in  the  fitv.   Tlie  u'rait  I^u-llament  hath  U-ft  |,K=W 
it  in  i*ur  hfarta  and  mimln  u  liatnM  of  tvmnts«  a  jost  ki^'^ 
hti;^*  I  if  fiiir  ri|;hts,  a  ^iHini  nf  Tain  am!  de|itiltD|*  r  ■ 
ami  tluit  thf  rpreli«*m  i*f  \Vhiti*hall  sliall  siir^-lT  6Dd.  TV 
«un  IS  ilarkfiuni;  but  it  i«         f«T  a  mt>ment :  it  U  1^  u 
«t-li|»*e  ;  thuu^fh  all  binU  i*f  ••\  il  omrn  hare  begun  to  trv^Mk. 
aiitl  all  ravrnoua  iM-asts  hair  i^«nf  f««rth  tn  prvv.  t^im^  «^  ^ 
t«i  U*  miilniirht.    \Vi««  t*i  tht*in  if  thfj  be  al^xml,  when 
rn««  ainiin  »\nnp  («»nh  \ 
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have  remembered  that  he  owed  his  restoration  only  to  con- 
fusions which  had  wearied  us  out,  and  made  us  eager  for 
repose.  He  would  have  known  that  the  folly  and  perfdy  of 
a  prince  would  restore  to  the  good  old  cause  many  hearts 
which  had  been  alienated  thence  by  the  turbulence  of  fac- 
tions ;  for,  if  I  know  aught  of  history,  or  of  the  heart  of  man, 
he  will  soon  learn  that  the  last  champion  of  the  people  was 
not  destroyed  when  he  murdered  Vane,  nor  sednced  when 
he  beguiled  Fairfax.'* 

Mr.  Cowley  seemed  to  me  not  to  take  much  amiss  what 
Mr.  Milton  had  said  touching  that  thankless  court,  which 
had  indeed  but  poorly  requited  his  own  good  service.  He 
only  said,  therefore,  Another  rebellion !  Alas  I  alas  !  Mr. 
Milton !  If  there  be  no  choice  but  between  despotism  and 
anarchy,  I  prefer  despotism." 

"  Many  men,"  said  Mr.  Milton,  "  have  floridly  and  inge- 
niously compared  anarchy  and  despotism ;  but  they  who  so 
amuse  themselves  do  but  look  at  separate  parts  of  that  which 
is  truly  one  great  whole.  Each  is  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
the  other ;  the  evils  of  either  are  the  evils  of  both.  Thus  do 
states  move  on  in  the  same  eternal  cycle,  which,  from  the  re- 
motest point,  brings  them  back  again  to  the  same  sad  start- 
ing-post :  and,  tiU  both  those  who  govern  and  those  who  obey 
shall  learn  and  mark  this  great  truth,  men  can  expect  little 
through  the  future,  as  they  have  known  little  through  the 
past,  save  vicissitudes  of  extreme  evils,  alternately  producing 
and  produced. 

"  When  will  rulers  learn  that,  where  liberty  is  not,  security 
and  order  can  never  be  P  We  talk  of  absolute  power;  but  aU 
power  hath  limits,  which,  if  not  fixed  by  the  moderation  of 
the  governors,  will  be  fixed  by  the  force  of  the  governed. 
Sovereigns  may  send  their  opposers  to  dungeons ;  they  may 
clear  out  a  senate-house  with  soldiers ;  they  may  enlist  armies 
of  spies ;  they  may  hang  scores  of  the  disaffected  in  chains  at 
every  cross  road ;  but  what  power  shall  stand  in  that  frighti'iil 
time  when  rebellion  hath  become  a  less  evil  than  enduranc<3  P 
Who  shall  dissolve  that  terrible  tribunal,  which,  in  the  hearts 
of  the  oppressed,  denounces  against  the  oppressor  the  doom 
of  its  wild  justice  ?  Who  shall  repeal  the  law  of  self-defence  ? 
What  arms  or  discipline  shall  resist  the  strength  of  fSeunine  and 
despair?  How  often  were  the  ancient  Ceesars  dragged  from 
their  golden  palaces,  stripped  of  their  purple  robes,  mangled, 
stoned,  defiled  with  filth,  pierced  with  hooks,  hurled  iiito 
Tiber  P   How  often  have  the  Eastern  Sultans  perished  by  the 
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sabres  of  their  own  janissaries,  or  the  bow-strings  of  their  own 
mutes !  For  no  power  which  is  not  limited  by  laws  can  ewer 
be  protected  by  them.  Small,  therefore,  is  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  wonld  fly  to  servitude  as  if  it  were  a  refuge  fitun 
commotion ;  for  anarchy  is  the  sure  consequence  of  tynumj. 
That  governments  may  be  safe,  nations  must  be  free.  Thcdr 
passions  must  have  an  outlet  provided,  lest  they  make  one. 

^^When  I  was  at  Naples,  I  went  with  Signor  Manso,  a 
gentleman  of  excellent  parts  and  breeding,  who  had  been  the 
familiar  friend  of  that  famous  poet  Torquato  Tasso,  to  see  the 
burning  mountain  Vesuvius.   I  wondered  how  the  peasantB 
could  venture  to  dwell  so  fearlessly  and  cheerfully  on  its  sides, 
when  the  lava  was  flowing  from  its  sunmiit ;  but  Manso  smiled, 
and  told  me  that  when  the  fire  descends  freely  they  iietreat 
before  it  without  haste  or  fear.    They  can  tell  how  &L8i  it  will 
move,  and  how  far ;  and  they  know,  moreover,  that,  though  it 
may  work  some  little  damage,  it  will  soon  cover  the  fields 
over  which  it  hath  passed  with  rich  vineyards  and  sweet 
flowers.    But,  when  the  flames  are  pent  up  in  the  mountain, 
then  it  is  that  they  have  reason  to  fear ;  then  it  is  that  the 
«arth  sinks  and  the  sea  swells ;  then  cities  are  swallowed  up; 
find  their  place  knoweth  them  no  more.    So  it  is  in  polities : 
where  the  people  is  most  closely  restrained,  there  it  gives  the 
greatest  shocks  to  peace  and  order ;  therefore  would  I  say  to 
all  kings,  let  your  demagogues  lead  crowds,  lest  they  lead 
.armies ;  let  them  bluster,  lest  they  massacre  ;  a  little  turbu- 
lence is,  as  it  were,  the  rainbow  of  the  state  ;  it  shows  indeed 
ihat  there  is  a  passing  shower ;  but  it  is  a  pledge  that  there 
rshall  be  no  deluge." 

This  is  true,**  said  Mr.  Cowley  :  "  yet  these  admonitions 
fire  not  less  needful  to  subjects  than  to  sovereigns.** 

"  Surely,**  said  Mr.  Milton  ;  "and,  that  I  may  end  this  long 
debate  with  a  few  words  in  which  we  shall  both  agree,  I  hold 
that,  as  freedom  is  the  only  safeguard  of  governments,  so  are 
order  and  moderation  generally  necessary  to  preserve  fi^eedom. 
Even  the  vainest  opinions  of  men  are  not  to  be  outraged  by 
those  who  propose  to  themselves  the  happiness  of  men  for 
tiieir  end,  and  who  must  work  with  the  passions  of  men  for 
their  means.  The  blind  reverence  for  things  ancient  is  indeed 
so  foolish  that  it  might  make  a  wise  man  laugh,  if  it  were 
not  also  sometimes  so  mischievous  that  it  would  rather  make 
a  good  man  weep.  Yet,  since  it  may  not  be  wholly  cured,  it 
must  be  discreetly  indulged ;  and  therefore  those  who  would 
amend  evil  laws  should  consider  rather  how  much  it  may  be 
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safe  to  spare,  than  how  much  it  may  be  possible  to  change. 
Have  you  not  heard  that  men  who  have  been  shut  up  for 
many  years  in  dungeons  shrink  if  they  see  the  light,  and  &31 
down  if  their  irons  be  struck  ofiP.  And  so,  when  nations  have 
long  been  in  the  house  of  bondage,  the  chains  which  have 
crippled  them  are  necessary  to  support  them,  the  darkness 
which  bath  weakened  their  sight  is  necessary  to  preserve  it. 
Therefore  release  them  not  too  rashly,  lest  they  curse  their 
freedom  and  pine  for  their  prison. 

I  think  indeed  that  the  renowned  Parliament,  of  which 
we  have  talked  so  much,  did  show,  until  it  became  subject  to 
the  soldiers,  a  singular  and  admirable  moderation,  in  such 
times  scarcely  to  be  hoped,  and  most  worthy  to  be  an  example 
to  all  that  shall  come  after.  But  on  this  argument  I  have 
said  enough :  and  I  will  therefore  only  pray  to  Almighiy  God 
that  those  who  shall,  in  future  times,  stand  forth  in  de- 
fence of  our  liberties,  as  well  civil  as  religious,  may  adorn  the 
good  cause  by  mercy,  prudence,  and  soberness,  to  the  glory 
of  his  name  and  the  happiness  and  honour  of  the  Engli^ 
people." 

And  so  ended  that  discourse ;  and  not  long  after  we  were 
set  on  shore  again  at  the  Temple-gardens,  and  there  parted 
company:  and  the  same  evening  I  took  notes  of  what  had 
been  said,  which  I  have  here  more  fuUy  set  down,  ttom  regard 
both  to  the  ifome  of  the  men,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject-matter. 


MO 
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W»rM«<il«t  Will  iImI  ftcpTT  lUaiiM-niiw. 

Tw  XMwvlun  mad  ArtABrn««'  tkfwM  '  HuTum, 


Tbs  celebritj  of  the  f^remi  cUMu<ml  writrni  u  cmitiiMl 
DO  UmiU,  ezcept  Xhtms  whirh  ie|ittnit«  ciTUwnl  fn>ui  aar^ 
man.    Their  wurlu  are  th«»  roiiitucMi  |»n»|M*rt j  uf  erfrj  {■  Itihrf 
iiAtitm.    Thej  hare  funiuih«*«l  «ti1>j*M*t«  fur  thi*  |«intfl-r. 
modck  fur  the  |MM*t.    In  the  iniiMU  of  the  edui-strU  i  Im  i 
thn»a^ht>ui  Kiin*|N*,  thfir  iiaiiii'^  iin*  inJiMiJiihU  m^^-^t^i 
with  thtM^mlriirin;:  ri*«'i»llf*«'ti«iii!i tif  rliililhoiMl.    thr  «*M 
n-'iii,    tin*  •l«»;;-i'.iri'«l  ;^r.itiiiii.ir.    !h»*  tirnl  yTit*\  r!^ 

••l"^.  ti  -h»*«l         -»»  tjui- kl\  ilri*-'!.    S.>  ifH'Ut  i«  t>i-  ^-  -r 
tioii  with  i»hi'"h  tli.'V  an-  nv'-'r'l*  '!.  th.it  iMt-n  th«'       •  * 
ri'iiiiiM'iit.iti-n*  wh«»  |«iTt'i'mi  tlii»  l..i*f*t  mt*iujil  .-rti       •  • 
iiifiii'TV.        iNin*ii|i*ni|,  hi**  thi*  t  i|ti«Tn«'«  arul  «  • 
I'f  »uiv.-n*iu'»  priiP't-^.     •■nMtl*-*!  t.»  a  l»i;;h  r»nk  m  'ii.  ".a."  ^ 
h!#Tarv  j.P'.»N|fiir.'.     It  i*,  tJ:«n*f«T»*,  •i»iiifwhAt  •iri^-:^»  rvi* 
th«'ir  I'p «lM''tifii4  iih'iulil      r.in*l«  h.nf*U<«*n  t*iAniXt«««i   £  ^  .i- 
Piitl  |>hili»^'|>hi«'.il  ]iriii«'i|>lf4  i  f  <Tifi<  miii. 

Th  '  lit  writ«r^  th*-iiiH*  U.«4  ulftnl  iu  hut  li!t>  a.m.*" 

hi:  I'.  Whi'ii  t!!»'V  |-.irti."il  in*«'.  th«'T  »n»  ri  inm«-rji  tr-.i  ,t 
whrii  th«'V  wt»iiM  r.ih««',  thi">  Un-.tintt  inilittiri-t.  \-  *i 
•  t  j.ti  .11  inuiit,  iij.l.  ••■!,  I-'  III  fa^t'^r  *•(  An«t*'tk-      !•  - 

Ml  aifl  i!i    ••iii^itt  iti- th.if  ^*at  tii^Aii  w^t  «  *• 

jT»-«",  th»'  tal«-fjt  i        r«t'  ,:  •  ^tahli«ht^I  • »  • 

Tl»»ir  |»riiii4r\  »l»-iiii  H*'."r      •••III..  Tiii^'ilf-tAih*--!  J 

Ill  !i.ir:n  -iii'-u*  i»\*t.  t!»«.     ]{••  w;i«         ,;n-4t  fa»h:-  •  -  •     '  : 

tu.il  «  hai"  ;  K«*  i  it • 'Lir iiitf  i.-,. 

ili«>i'nl  nit»»  ««r«hr      H»*  hr^i^ht  nn  •« 
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and  metaphysical  science  are  so  greatly  indebted.  His  ftm- 
damental  principles  of  criticism  are  excellent.  To  cite  only 
a  single  instance ; — ^the  doctrine  which  he  established^  that 
poetry  is  an  imitative  art,  when  justly  understood,  is  to  the 
critic  what  the  compass  is  to  the  navigator.  With  it  he  may 
venture  upon  the  most  extensive  excursions.  Without  it  he 
must  creep  cautiously  along  the  coast,  or  lose  himself  in  a 
trackless  expanse,  and  trust,  at  best,  to  the  guidance  of  an 
occasional  star.  It  is  a  discovery  which  changes  a  caprice 
into  a  science. 

The  general  propositions  of  Aristotle  are  valuable.  But  the 
merit  of  the  superstructure  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the 
foundation.  This  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of 
the  philosopher,  who,  though  qualified  to  do  all  that  could  be 
done  by  the  resolving  and  combining  powers  of  the  under- 
standing, seems  not  to  have  possessed  much  of  sensibility  or 
imagination.  Partly,  also,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  materials.  The  great  works  of  genius  which  then 
existed  were  not  either  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently 
varied  to  enable  any  man  to  form  a  perfect  code  of  literature. 
To  require  that  a  critic  should  conceive  classes  of  composition 
which  had  never  existed,  and  then  investigate  their  principles, 
would  be  as  unreasonable  as  the  demand  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  expected  his  magicians  first  to  tell  him  his  dream  and 
then  to  interpret  it. 

With  all  his  deficiencies,  Aristotle  was  the  most  enlightened 
and  profound  critic  of  antiquity.  Dionysius  was  far  from 
possessing  the  same  exquisite  subtilty,  or  the  same  vast  com- 
prehension. But  he  had  access  to  a  much  greater  number  of 
specimens ;  and  he  had  devoted  himself,  as  it  appears,  more 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  elegant  literature.  His  peculiar 
judgments  are  of  more  value  than  his  general  principles. 
He  is  only  the  historian  of  literature.  Aristotle  is  its  phi- 
losopker. 

QuintUian  applied  to  general  literature  the  same  prin- 
ciples  by  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  judge  of  the 
declamations  of  his  pupils.  He  looks  for  nothing  but  rhetoric, 
and  rhetoric  not  of  the  highest  order.  He  speaks  coldly  of 
the  incomparable  works  of  iEiSchylus.  He  admires,  beyond 
expression,  those  inexhaustible  mines  of  common-places,  the 
plays  of  Euripides.  He  bestows  a  few  vague  words  on  the 
poetical  character  of  Homer.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider 
him  merely  as  an  orator.  An  orator  Hom^T  dLOTi)cKN»«a^  ^^r^^ 
and  B  great  orator.   But  soieLy  noiikmig  \a  moro  T«sa»2^«Msfc^ 
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in  hill  iMliiiiniblo  w«»rIcM,  than  tlit*  art  with  which  hiB  ormtorml 
powers  mre  mmlo  iiiiliH«*n'ifnt  t«»  th**  |Mir|Hi«i*fl  of  pueCrr.  N-.c 
nui  I  think  t^uiiitiitiin  a  (P^Mt  rriti«'  in  hit  own  |<n*Ti&np 
Jufft  nil  an*  many  nf  Win  n*murkN,  ln'uiitiful  mm  urv  man  t  i 
hi*  ilhiJitr.iti«»nii,  wi*  i-an  {MTfu-tiiaJiy  «ift«vt  in  hi*  tkiv'^^ta 
that  flavour  whi«*h  thi*  miil  of  ihi«|Mitiiini  p«nt*ndlv  c^imatoo.- 
oaten  tn  all  th**  fnut«  <»f  |{i*iiiiui.    F!liH|iieniv  wan,  in  hia  ^imt, 
littb*  mi  in*  thiin  a  iNiniliini*nt  wliirh  vm^l  iu  stimuUl^r  m  a 
dc^iMft  th«*  jiuKnl  a|i|N*titi*  for  |i4&nt*(f\ri(\  an  aniiwmrixt 
tht*  tnivt*Il*-<l  ii.iMf^  mill  tin*  Miii»-!it*i«  kiii;*  inatnma  t*t  !!• 
It  in,  thfn-fon*.  witli  him,  nith«*r  u  ii|Nirt  than  a  war;  :r  m  i 
c<int«-«(  I  if  f<*il4.  ni»t  of  NWiinlii.    Ili*  appi-an  tu  think  ;r><« 
of  till*  (fnii'f  i»f  tlifl*  littitiiiif  titan  of  tin*  ilinvtion  an«l  vi^.^ 
of  th<*  thnij«t.     It  niiut  U*  at-knowb*«l({^,  in  juotM^r  * 
(^lintilian.  that  thiji  in  un  i*m»r  ti»  whirh  i'icm>  kaa 
oH^'U  i^Tfn  the  iiun<*tion,  both  of  hia  pnwpt  ami        t  • 
fianiplf*. 

I^'iitrinurt  Mt'iiin  t'l  h:i«t*  h;i«l  in^*.it  iM<n«ikilitT.  bat  litl^ 
dim-riniinatiiiii.     lit*  tm  fl«4|iu*nt  M*nt««ncM«  bat  u 

prini*ii»l«*a.    It         hiiiijiil^  4ai<l  that  Moiit«*««|uiru  •*m^t  t* 
haTt*  i'han^**l  th»*  n.iiii««  of  lii^  U»ik  fn »rii  /.'f*#/»ril 
U%  L'Htprxi  $nrl»M  I.»'\M,    In  thi*  maiiiiiT  tlif  phi!'»^^* 

«»f  P.ilrii\ni  i-'iu'lit  til  li.ixf  I  :it!r!.  .l         !  «■  ri.  :  •. 

"  l^-iii^'iti'i-  .  ■.  Til--  >tiM::i..-."      •  •■  i  Ji.-  S-..*  ;:!ii:T|.  •  ■  •  U  -  _ 
in*.  '      Til*  '  ripTiri  ■  !         •  i"  •  !'  tu.-* 

suA  .-!  :!ii|:;ir\  lli.it  -.in    -'*'•}■»  --i- '  »' 

t^  iit:-  :i  «  !"  ii  •  ri? :  ■.    !  n  •  »'ir  •  « i»  .  •  ■■•ii'ry  i?  I...*       ri  -lu^  -^m^  • 
with  jn.k*.  .ftii'I.  I  thiiil,  MMiU  \'  r\  iirrl**  •  : 

Hark'-  .iii'i  hti^MM  S?u.ir'.     I^-rj^insi^  •li«]««!.«*  t  K:::.^.^  :. 
all  iii\i-**';j*-»nfii-  »•!  till**  iLitMn*.  \'\  !•  Iliii^  hi*  !>.•  !*!  T  r*- - 
tianu4  th.kt  hf  ^ln*jil\  kn>'W«  •  \ •T'k thui^'  !iuit    xzi  \m-  ^ 

thf  i|<ifiitii*ii.     I*       t'i  U-  r«^T'?!i-l  tliat   I",  n 
ilitl  tiiit  iiii|iurt  ^iiiif  •  t  hi4  kniiw  1*^1^'<'  tai  h:«  i:4«trr«.  •.  r 
fr»'ii»  I>  ■lu'liri*  w»'  l»'.irii  »xi]y  *.M:!i;ifi  !■;•.»:.• 

or  f*l«'\ Jti<*ii  *    TKi«  nam**,      « • 'inM;' •li<  -i-!  v  .  i«       ;  .* - 

iii*l.tT*  r«  iitlji  t.- tl.»»  jr.i\.  r  .  !"  *.h»   I.-*.*.,  k.  -; 

a  \'AM»A^'  i-f  rLi!«i  jt-'-i!  tl.i  I.  :iti.k:i  !      ■  f  ^  - 

ait  .HI  .-l.-       I '..wlt-y     ll.ii:?.^*  ii.    '         «*.a:i  Uri|.  I« 
i«  ri^'li*  --iiU  \*\        '.'I'-i*!.     H'     •  r.if!..  r  .i  fi4:i>  >  r  • » 
rr;':.  . 

N!i»l.  r:;  nr'.ti  pi  lun^-  U  ■  r.  |  r«  ■.■  *  ii.an* 

iU|'p)«       tht*     ti  .•  •  I  !/.•  r    [a^^i  .i!  |  r^<i--  •  i 

til"  tillU-  i  f  tU*  »1  \\\«T.v'UT»      ti-.    M.4ii      .  il,!, 
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great  and  pamful  labour,  acquire  an  accurate  and  elegant 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  And,  xmfortunately, 
those  grammatical  and  philological  studies,  ydthout  which  it 
was  impossible  to  understand  the  great  works  of  Athenian 
and  Roman  genius,  have  a  tendency  to  contract  the  views 
and  deaden  the  sensibility  of  those  who  follow  them  with 
extreme  assiduity.  A  powerful  mind,  which  has  been  long 
employed  in  such  studies,  may  be  compared  to  the  gigantic 
spirit  in  the  Arabian  tale,  who  was  persuaded  to  contract 
himself  to  small  dimensions  in  order  to  enter  within  the 
enchanted  yessel,  and,  when  his  prison  had  been  closed  upon 
him,  found  himself  unable  to  escape  firom  the  narrow  boun- 
daries to  the  measure  of  which  he  had  reduced  his  stature. 
When  the  means  have  long  been  the  objects  of  aj^lication, 
they  are  naturally  substituted  for  the  end.  It  was  said,  by 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  that  the  greatest  generals  have  commonly 
been  those  who  have  been  at  once  raised  to  command,  and 
introduced  to  the  great  operations  of  war,  ydthout  being 
employed  in  the  petty  calculations  and  manoeuvres  which 
employ  the  time  of  an  inferior  officer.  In  literature  the 
principle  is  equally  sound.  The  great  tactics  of  criticism 
will,  in  general,  be  best  understood  by  those  who  have  not 
had  much  practice  in  drilling  syllables  and  particles. 

I  remember  to  have  observed  among  the  French  Anas  a 
ludicrous  instance  of  this.  A  scholar,  doubtless  of  great 
learning,  recommends  the  study  of  some  long  Latin  treatise, 
of  which  I  now  forget  the  name,  on  the  religion,  manners, 
government,  and  language  of  the  early  Greeks.  "For 
there,"  says  he,  "  you  will  learn  everything  of  importance 
that  is  contained  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  without  the 
trouble  of  reading  two  such  tedious  books."  Alas  I  it  had 
not  occurred  to  the  poor  gentleman  that  all  the  knowledge 
to  which  he  attached  so  much  value  was  usefdl  only  as  it 
Ohistrated  the  great  poems  which  he  despised,  and  would  be 
as  worthless  for  any  other  purpose  as  the  mythology  of 
Oaflfraria,  or  the  vocabulary  of  Otaheite. 

Of  those  scholars  who  have  disdained  to  confine  themselves 
to  verbal  criticism  few  have  been  successfuL  The  ancient 
languages  have,  generally,  a  magical  influence  on  their 
faculties.  They  were  "fools  called  into  a  circle  by  Greek 
invocations."  The  lUad  and  .£neid  were  to  them  not  books, 
but  curiosities,  or  rather  reliques.  They  no  more  admired 
those  works  for  their  merits  than  a  good  GvitibLoVL^  ^^<^st^«^ 
the  houBe  ofihe  Virgin  at  Loretbo  fox  \\a  m^VXiwAjqto-  NTtoaN^ 
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ercr  wm  oUMical  wm  (fMid.  Homer  wm  m  s^rrmt  port ;  mI 
■o  WM  raIUiiiJU*h«ifl.  The  epuitl«*«  of  ri*N<n»  wrrr  ;  mm 
tc»  wi*n*  th(iw*  tif  IliAlaru.  Kvru  with  n*«|it*<f-t  t<«  qur^kc:* 
of  th<>T  fell  into  tho  mintf  rmir.    Th**  autK«4^ti  / 

all  nnmitioiiji,  wntt««n  in  <tn*<*k  nr  Idatin,  w»«  th<*  Minr 
tht*ni.    It  ni'Ter  rnm**!  th«*ir  mtmU  thut  tli#«  Uf*«r  *4 
hundn**!  Vf^arn,  €»r  th«»  diatjinit*  of  firo  hnn(In*il  lf«*^»r«.  o  ^1 
alTtvt  tlu*  atvuHM-T  of  a  narrmtion  :    tliat  lA%r  f^iiiU  a 
Inw  vrnu'iiiuii  hintorian  than  ruhliiuii;    ^ir  that  HTStAr^i 
eouM  kniiw  Ifnii  aU>nt  thi*  fri«*niU  of  Xmophun  thAa  X»  - 
phim  hiinnflf.    I iT«><l  hv  tin*  ili«tanr«*  of  timr,  th^y  ut^m 
to  Oil  1 411  Iff  all  tlu*  i'lttA4ii-fl  on  (*«int«*hi|Hiruriflni ;  juat  a«  I  bAf 
kni»wn  iM-viiilfl*   in   F.n^luntl.  <l«svivi<«l   I  it  thi*  Jutazii^  t 
pla«v.  tttki*  it  fiir  ^nt«-«l  that  all  |ifnh*nii  who  liif  m 
an*  ni-i^hltouni,  niul  ujik  nn  inhabitant  of  It«»nil«]r  ala^ot 
health  I  if  an  ai*i|iuitiitan4-«»  at  t'al«-utta.    It  i*  t«»  br  bi^i 
that  no  liarbarian  ih-lui^*  will  rvi*r  acain  |iaM  n%rr  Kiii^5^ 
But,  fihoiiltl  «ui*h  a  «-aUnutj  ha|i|N*n,  it  ft^'ma  n«it  iin|ift^k»^ 
that  Honit*  fiitun*  I^•llirl  or  <tillif«  will  «*tinipih"  a  kiaUw^  € 
En'^liUitl  fn»ni  Mi«4  I'itI't'ii  S-fittinh  t'hi«*f«.  Mim  Lrv't 
Ib'iNHui,  anil  Sir  Nathanii-l  Wr.i«air«  MfUii'im. 

It  in  min-lr  tini«'  that  ani'ifnt  lit«>nitiin*  iih«KiM  Ur  rujr. 
in  :i  tltfffn'nt  ni:iiin«  r.  iKithi>iit  |M-«lanti«*al  -n*  ^ 

wi'li  .1  lU't  .ill««w.it:  .-.  .1?  ?h''  *.ifni'  tiiii*-.  f'-r  th«'  •liff«'T*-r  -  f 
rir  »mi*».iFi«  t  •  ii..i!i:i*n.     I  am  f'.ir  fp  in  |  r»  %'r.  ! .r  ' 

Ail  I  II!*  all  t..  «-rt.  r  I-  a  •  •■II.  - t j-.m  •  f  .l.-^tiiti  ri  r»  Tr-A.-i« 

111-  M  a  !:i"*t  i!iT«  ri     i!i J  j-  r!i.'ii  i  f  •in-t-k  hs  raf -ir** 

!•  inav  \''  *\'*m\'U  »\  wii.  rhi-r  iini  ritin|«Mi:!i'  r  • 
r\t  r  U--  !.  i-r- -lui'i'l  iti  tin-  Wi-rM  an-  i-«]ual!t  |«  rf»"»  •  :r.  ti^^r 
kli.'l  With  !h«'  L'r»*-it   .\!li»-iwal»  .-rat:..!!*.     it.?*:':*  :t 
t*-  tli-  •aiiii*  l.iw*  iwlii'h  r«*'j'.!.i'«  ir  -l-i-!:-'.     f      f c 

aik'l  Tiii'la***  *.      Th«*  .I'l:         i*-  l!"  t..  th.  5r-r^-.i 

TIm*  «|«ia:»rit%  1-*  •i::iiiii;«h*'"l  \  \  r»  -•tri-  !.  f.».  at.  !  -  _ 

|il:'-l  \*\   l-iutitifH.    Th*'  ir  •  \  i  11.  !..••• 

qil.  ".      .I*"  iiri«'«l  a*  Ath'  l:*  !•*       U  • 
in*!  :,  fi' i-         h  i!  t  i.  r1--.|  tl:.  r.  .     hi  Virl- •  •  f  v..  . 
a  i''ir»-l%  ij»  iii- - '.i? a::.- a  I"'  j  '-'  -V-: 

ri.i-T:*       tJi.i!  j-.j*.?  a*  J.        ii  ar--  ?•   -•^  r  ^ 

n*r  I  T:  ii!:i-r>        'i-,  a*       .         •  •-•  •     •  i       _ *  - 

IT*,  w  ir:.j  i?i  tl.t  ;r  f.«  liT  .:*.  'n.'ii.-l       !!..  :r  i  ;  *.-  •  ^ 

jm*'.- atiiiiir*  r«  .  -       -  r      •  »         ,  ^ 

iM  :i  •  It  ■  '-.ri^*  «\i       A*     ^  *  •.     •  ^'a.r  --: 

'I'll*   to*!*-  AuA  V  ..^V  Ai-  . O..-   V.V. -..'.v..  V  \^  ^%s.v 
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fiEtYonrite  object  of  the  contemptuous  derision  of  Samuel 
Johnson;  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  Greek  literature 
beyond  the  common  school-books,  and  who  seems  to  have 
brought  to  what  he  had  read  scarcely  more  than  the  discern* 
ment  of  a  common  school-boy.  He  used  to  assert,  with  that 
arrogant  absurdity  which,  in  spite  of  his  great  abilities  and 
virtues,  renders  him,  perhaps,  the  most  ridiculous  character 
in  literary  history,  that  Demosthenes  spoke  to  a  people  of 
brutes ; — ^to  a  barbarous  people ; — ^that  there  could  have  been 
no  civilisation  before  thfi  invention  of  printing.  Johnson  was 
a  keen  but  a  very  narrow-minded  observer  of  mankind.  He 
perpetually  confounded  their  general  nature  with  their  parti- 
cular circumstances.  He  knew  London  intimately.  The  sa- 
gacity of  his  remarks  on  its  society  is  perfectly  astonishing. 
But  Meet-street  was  the  world  to  him.  He  saw  that  Lon- 
doners who  did  not  read  were  profoundly  ignorant;  and  he 
inferred  that  a  Greek,  who  had  few  or  no  books,  must  have 
been  as  uninformed  as  one  of  Mr.  Thrale's  draymen. 

There  seems  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  general  intelligence,  the  Athenian  populace  far  sur- 
passed the  lower  orders  of  any  community  that  has  ever 
existed.  It  must  be  considered,  that  to  be  a  citizen  was  to 
be  a  legislator, — a  soldier, — a  judge, — one  upon  whose  voice 
might  depend  tl^e  fate  of  the  wealthiest  tributary  state,  of 
the  most  eminent  public  man.  The  lowest  offices,  both  of 
agriculture  and  of  trade,  were,  in  common,  performed  by 
slaves.  The  commonwealth  supplied  its  meanest  members 
with  the  support  of  life,  the  opportunity  of  leisure,  and  the 
means  of  amusement.  Books  were  indeed  few ;  but  they 
were  excellent;  and  they  were  accurately  known.  It  is  not 
by  turning  over  libraries,  but  by  repeatedly  perusing  and  in- 
tently contemplating  a  few  great  models,  that  the  mind  is 
best  disciplined.  A  man  of  letters  must  now  read  much  that 
he  soon  forgets,  and  much  from  which  he  learns  nothing 
worthy  to  be  remembered.  The  best  works  employ,  in 
general,  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time.  Demosthenes  is 
said  to  have  transcribed  six  times  the  history  of  Thucydides. 
If  he  had  been  a  young  politician  of  the  present  age,  he  might 
in  the  same  space  of  time  have  skimmed  innumerable  news- 
papers and  pamphlets.  I  do  not  condemn  that  desultory 
mode  of  study  which  the  state  of  things,  in  our  day,  renders 
a  matter  of  necessity.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  the  changes  on  which  the  admirers  o€  xc\sA<^Trc^  Vc^- 
stitations  delight  to  dwell  have  improveiSL  o\xi  wcL^a^ass^  ^ 
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mncli  in  reality  as  in  appearance.  Snmford,  it  is  said,  pro- 
posed to  the  Elector  of  Bayaria  a  scheme  for  feeding  hit 
soldiers  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  formerly.  His  plan  wu 
simply  to  compel  them  to  masticate  their  food  thoronghlj. 
A  small  quantity,  thus  eaten,  would,  according  to  that  £eimoi]s 
projector,  a£ford  more  sustenance  than  a  laige  meal  hastQj 
devoured.  I  do  not  know  how  Sumford's  proposition  was 
received ;  but  to  the  mind,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  more 
nutritious  to  digest  a  page  than  to  devour  a  volume. 

Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of  the  education  of  an 
Athenian  citizen.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  transport  ouraelvea^ 
iu  thought,  to  that  glorious  city.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are 
entering  its  gates,  in  the  time  of  its  power  and  glory.  A 
crowd  is  assembled  round  a  portico*  All  are  gazing  witii 
delight  at  the  entablature;  for  Phidias  is  putting  up  the 
firieze.  We  turn  into  another  street ;  a  rhapsodist  is  reciting 
there :  men,  women,  children  are  thronging  round  him :  the 
tears  are  running  down  their  cheeks :  their  eyes  axe  fixed: 
their  very  breath  is  still ;  for  he  is  telling  how  Priam  fell  at 
the  feet  of  Achilles^  and  kissed  those  hands, — ^the  terrible, — 
the  murderous, — ^which  had  slain  so  many  of  his  sons.*  We 
enter  the  public  place ;  there  is  a  ring  of  youths,  all  leaning 
forward,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  gestures  of  expectation. 
Socrates  is  pitted  against  the  famous  atheist,  from  Ionia, 
and  has  just  brought  him  to  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But 
we  are  interrupted.  The  herald  is  crying — "  Room  for  the 
Prytanes."  The  general  assembly  is  to  meet.  The  people 
are  swarming  in  on  every  side.  Proclamation  is  nmde — 
"  Who  wishes  to  speak."  There  is  a  shout,  and  a  clapping 
of  hands :  Pericles  is  mounting  the  stand.  Then  for  a  play 
of  Sophocles;  and  away  to  sup  with  Aspasia.  I  know  of 
no  modem  university  which  has  so  excellent  a  system  of 
education. 

Knowledge  thus  acquired  and  opinions  thus  formed  weie, 
indeed,  likely  to  be,  in  some  respects,  defective.  Propositions 
which  are  advanced  in  discourse  generally  result  from  a 
partial  view  of  the  question,  and  cannot  be  kept  under  exa- 
mination long  enough  to  be  corrected.  Men  of  great  conver- 
sational powers  almost  universally  practise  a  sort  of  lively 
sophistry  and  exaggeration,  which  deceives,  for  the  moment, 
both  themselves  and  their  auditors.  Thus  we  see  doctrines, 
which  cannot  bear  a  close  inspection,  triumph  perpetually  in 

•  KcH  KXHTt  X^'P'^f 

Sfii^,  Mpof^wM,  o7  ol  voXfttf  irribwv  vims. 
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drawing-rooms,  in  debating  societies,  and  even  in  legislative  or 
judicial  assemblies.  To  the  conversational  education  of  the 
Athenians  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  great  looseness  of 
reasoning  which  is  remarkable  in  most  of  their  scientific 
writings.  Even  the  most  illogical  of  modem  writers  would 
stand  perfectly  aghast  at  the  puerile  fiillacies  which  seem  to 
have  deluded  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity.  Sir 
Thomas  Lethbridge  would  stare  at  the  political  economy  of 
Xenophon ;  and  the  author  of  Soirees  de  Pdtertbourg  would  be 
ashamed  of  some  of  the  metaphysical  arguments  of  Plato.  But 
the  very  circumstances  which  retarded  the  growth  of  science 
were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  eloquence. 
From  the  early  habit  of  taking  a  share  in  animated  discussion 
the  intelligent  student  would  derive  that  readiness  of  resource, 
that  copiousness  of  language,  and  that  knowledge  of  the 
temper  and  understanding  of  an  audience,  which  are  &r  more 
valuable  to  an  orator  than  the  greatest  logical  powers. 

Horace  has  prettily  compared  poems  to  those  paintings  of 
which  the  effect  varies  as  the  spectator  changes  his  stand. 
The  same  remark  applies  with  at  least  equal  justice  to 
speeches.  They  must  be  read  with  the  temper  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  or  they  must  necessarily  appear 
to  offend  against  the  laws  of  taste  and  reason :  as  tiie  finest 
picture,  seen  in  a  light  different  from  that  for  which  it  was 
designed,  will  appear  fit  only  for  a  sign.  This  is  perpetually 
forgotten  by  those  who  criticise  oratory.  Because  tiiey  are 
reading  at  leisure,  pausing  at  every  line,  reconsidering  every 
argument,  they  forget  that  the  hearers  were  hurried  from 
point  to  point  too  rapidly  to  detect  the  fallacies  through 
which  they  were  conducted ;  that  they  had  no  time  to  dis- 
entangle sophisms,  or  to  notice  slight  inaccuracies  of  ex- 
pression ;  that  elaborate  excellence,  either  of  reasoning  or  of 
langfuage,  would  have  been  absolutely  thrown  away.  To 
recur  to  the  analogy  of  the  sister  art,  these  connoisseurs 
examine  a  panorama  through  a  microscope,  and  quarrel  witii 
a  scene-painter  because  he  does  not  give  to  his  work  the 
exquisite  finish  of  Grerard  Dow. 

Oratory  is  to  be  estimated  on  principles  different  firom 
those  which  are  applied  to  other  productions.  Truth  is 
the  object  of  philosophy  and  history.  Truth  is  the  object 
even  of  those  works  which  are  peculiarly  called  works  of 
fiction,  but  which,  in  fact,  bear  the  same  relation  to  history 
which  algebra  bears  to  arithmetic.  The  merit  of  poetry,  in 
its  wildest  forms,  still  consists  in  its  truth, — truth  conveyed 
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much  111  realitj  m  in  appranuio*.  KuinftirtU  it  is  pM» 
piiMHl  to  the  KkctA»r  uf  IlATaria  a  M^hfiiii*  for  ft^lian  ^ 
aokliiTi  at  a  iniioh  chcmpiT  imto  tlwii  ftinwrlr.  pUa  w 

MmplT  to  coni|wl  tliem  to  uiMticatr  tlifir  foud  thun«ii|pkli. 
A  miittll  quantit r,  Uiiu  vatfo,  would,  A4*i*tinlin4(  tu  thai  ta«»4a<i 
|iniji««'tor,  afford  iiii*n«  iiiwt4«iiaiiiv  tlian  a  laripi*  numl  ha^Uj 
df«ouivd.  I  di»  not  kii<»w  how  Kunifiml**  |«n>poaiU*fB  w 
m't*iri<d ;  but  to  tho  iniiitU  I  Iii4ii-v«%  it  will  U*  f«iaiid 
nutritit»u«  to  di^'nt  a  |Nif^;  than  t«i  dfvuur  a  vuIudm'. 

II«N»kft,  howi-riT,  wi«rv  the  l«*a«t  |iart  of  thi«  tf>ilui  .at«*  >u  *  i  aa 
Athf'uiaii  i-itixi'ii.    Lft  u«,  for  a  nii»iu«*nt,  tFaiwiM^rt  ••or^li^ 
in  thiiutflit,  t4i  tluftt  icl^ri^uji  ritjr.  l^<t  mm  imainiii*  tku  wv  *fv 
tfnt«*rinu  itn  (pit<*N,  in  tbi*  tiin«*  i*f  ita  |<iiw«*r  aiitl  icU^r^.  X 
nowil  i«  aiMt-mhk*«l  n*und  a  {MintiNi.    All  an*  kfajin«*  «;ia 
«lelitrht  at  the  vutalilatun* ;  fur  Hiidiaa  ia  |»uttiri^  up 
frii*<«'.   Wi>  turn  into  anotlii*r  «tr«^*t ;  a  rha|i«i«luit  in  r^x  iUji^ 
thrn*:  mrn,  wumfn,  childn*n  an*  thninpni;  niuml  him  :  tbr 
tt-am  an*  runninic  d^iwn  th^-ir  ohi-v-kA :  thfir  «'%r«  an*  fiw^ 
thfir  viTir  Im-ttth  in  vtill  :  fiT  he  it  !•  llin^  hi>w  iViam  frU  ^ 
th«*  ft'i-t  ff  A<  liilli*«»  anil  ki^M-^l  tli"M-  h-imiM,    tho  u-m^^W. 
tlif  iiiiipli'n»ii«.    whii'li  hml  «ljiti      niaiijk  i*f  hu  •••n*.* 
i  iitiT  tlif  puMsf  |iLi* f  ;  tlii-rr  in  A  rxuj^  >*(  _\"«Hh«.  a\\     4.-  : 
fi*r«r.iril.  »|k.irkliii;^'  t-y^,  .in<l      •lun  •  . 

iiii  l  It.i*>  jii^t  I  ri'U^'hr  Liiii       .1  •••i.!r.i>li       ii       !•  r-   ■  : 
.ir.  iiiti  rrn|-t.-*l.     Tli«-  li- r.iM       -rjnj^     ■•  i:  -  :..  :  r  \ 
lV\t.i'.' Thf  jjffi- r.il  .ft»*«  iiiM\  I-       II. -i'.     T!.  * 
ari"    -■k\.iriiiiu^   ill  fii  •  *iTji   m-li*.     I'r» -  l.iiii^!!- n  i«   rr.A  . 
•■  \VI.  .  w:-h*-«  !•»  H-mI."      rill  P-  >   »  at^  i  a     A-  . 

i  t  l.  i'i  l- :  1*1  ri>  t«  lii>>Tilitin.;  lh>'  «!ai;>l.  Th»  zi  f  r  &  .  .a  * 
III  >.>{>)i— ;  iktu\  A^ik\   N>  otip  iii:f}i  A«|a«M.     I  k&  «  i 

llpalt  rtk    'IIIl\i*P«lt  V    whh'h  •     •  I   •■!!•■!;!  A 

f^lwi  ati<  II. 

iii>l*^^l.  1"-.  :t»  P  -I-'.  f. .  IV  J.     •  „. 

wlii.  )i  .IP-  .i.i\.iii' •-•I  :ii  •li'M  «'  ir--  J- ■  •  ral:^  p  •  .ir  rr-  » 
|.ar'i.il  \  1-  w  ■  !  tli»-  'i'l'  -V  II.  un  l  •  •  »•   k.  }  •        i  -    •  » 

tii;:..&ti-  I.  1        •  ii.-.j^'h       U-    .-rp  ■  ?.         M.  u  .  f  4;^*!  . 

l.i-'r^  .11. -1  •  i.ic*'*  »".»ri  n,         J.  -i-  f .  r  •h«*  r.  - 

U  :it  *!•■       \\'  «  .iiiii  tht  :r  .iU'ii!<  pi.     rh'.:«        a.^-  .1  • 
» i..  f.  ■  .it.:i  !      .ir  A  ■  !•      Mi«:  -   t:  :..  triMiipi.  }■  r]*  ^  1 
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drawing-rooms,  in  debating  societies,  and  even  in  legislative  or 
judicial  assemblies.  To  the  conversational  education  of  the 
Athenians  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  great  looseness  of 
reasoning  which  is  remarkable  in  most  of  their  scientific 
writings.  Even  the  most  illogical  of  modem  writers  would 
stand  perfectly  aghast  at  the  puerile  fiillacies  which  seem  to 
have  deluded  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity.  Sir 
Thomas  Lethbridge  would  stare  at  the  political  economy  of 
Xenophon ;  and  the  author  of  Soirees  de  PStersbourg  would  be 
ashamed  of  some  of  the  metaphysical  arguments  of  Plato.  But 
the  very  circumstances  which  retarded  the  growth  of  science 
were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  eloquence. 
From  the  early  habit  of  taking  a  share  in  animated  discussion 
the  intelligent  student  would  derive  that  readiness  of  resource, 
that  copiousness  of  langpiage,  and  that  knowledge  of  the 
temper  and  understanding  of  an  audience,  which  are  fax  more 
valuable  to  an  orator  than  the  greatest  logical  powers. 

Horace  has  prettily  compared  poems  to  those  paintings  of 
which  the  effect  varies  as  the  spectator  changes  his  stand. 
The  same  remark  applies  with  at  least  equal  justice  to 
speeches.  They  must  be  read  with  the  temper  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  or  they  must  necessarily  appear 
to  offend  against  the  laws  of  taste  and  reason :  as  tiie  &iest 
picture,  seen  in  a  light  different  from  that  for  which  it  was 
designed,  will  appear  fit  only  for  a  sign.  This  is  perpetually 
forgotten  by  those  who  criticise  oratory.  Because  tiiey  are 
reading  at  leisure,  pausing  at  every  line,  reconsidering  every 
argument,  they  forget  that  the  hearers  were  hurried  from 
point  to  point  too  rapidly  to  detect  the  fallacies  through 
which  they  were  conducted ;  that  they  had  no  time  to  dis- 
entangle sophisms,  or  to  notice  slight  inaccuracies  of  ex- 
pression ;  that  elaborate  excellence,  either  of  reasoning  or  of 
language,  would  have  been  absolutely  thrown  away.  To 
recur  to  the  analogy  of  the  sister  art,  these  connoisseurs 
examine  a  panorama  through  a  microscope,  and  quarrel  witii 
a  scene-painter  because  he  does  not  give  to  his  work  the 
exquisite  finish  of  (Jerard  Dow. 

Oratory  is  to  be  estimated  on  principles  different  from 
those  which  are  applied  to  other  productions.  Truth  is 
the  object  of  philosophy  and  history.  Truth  is  the  object 
even  of  those  works  which  are  peculiarly  called  works  of 
fiction,  but  which,  in  fact,  bear  the  same  relation  to  history 
which  algebra  bears  to  arithmetic.  The  merit  of  poetry,  in 
its  wildest  forms,  still  consists  in  its  truth, — ^truth  conveyed 
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ii)  th<*  umli^nilancliiu;,  not  dtn*«*tlT  hr  thi*  wonb,  hat  n«- 
ruitmiolv  hv  ini*aiia  of  imminnativo  aiUhiriati<»n«,  whKh 
AN  it«t  riiiiiliirttini.    The*  objtN-t  uf  oraNinr  hIhiio  U  ii**t  tn^i 
but  |ii*riiiajitoii.    Tho  Ailminition  of  thi*  multitatli*  u  < 

niaki*  Mtvin*  a  ;n^*iit«T  p*ift  thnn  <  *«*l«*ri<lir'.  «>r  Ifa^ttir  m  ^zr^rmUr 
phtlc««i|ihiT  thuii  Ilt*rk«*lrv.  liiit  tin*  rriti*noii  ••f  rl^n^rt^^ 
ifl  tlilTi'n-nt.  A  ii|"'iiki*r  wli<i  fxhaiiatii  thi*  wh«>li*  pkiki^^^i* 
of  a  iinrnticin.  whu  ili^iiluvn  rviTv  tfrart*  I'f  ati  U\  VfC 
IM»  ffTt-v't  iifi  hiH  au'liiMirr.  iiMV  Im*  a  tn^*at  •*«iaii«t.  a  c^^tmZ 
■tAt«-Hiiiaii.  a  ;m*ut  iiiaAti-r  i>f  i'«iiii|MHiitii>n  ;  but  h"  it  t^<  ma 
oratiir.  If  h«-  iiiiiMithi'  in  irk.  it  inaki'n  ni>  clifl«*n*ii'^  «h^ki^ 
ho  h'AW  taki*ii  aim  tiwi  hiirh  nr  !<■<«  Inw. 

Th«*  fffiM't  ill'  tli«>  *:r*'iiX  In^i-iioiii  «»f  tht*  |>nHyi  in  Kn;*laAd  ka* 
bi'i-ii,  ill  a  t^n-at  iiitnuiun*,      ili-ntniv  thi«  (li«liD«-ta«*n.  ^ai  v 
h*a^f  aiiniii;:  IM  litll**  nf  wliut  I  rail  <>nitfinr  I*n*|«-r.  ' 
|p(;iiilattin«,  mir  ran«liilutt*K«  rni  t^i*at  «M-rajiinn«  rvrii  our  aJ«^ 
cmX*-*,  a'lilniiii  thonint-lvi'ii  ■••k^  ti»  thi*  auilirui>»  tlian  t^- 
lv|Nirtt«ni,    Th«'r  tbiiik  IfM  i«f  tbi»  f«'W  lioanTi  tbAii  •/  ti* 
iiiiiiiiiit«niblf  n*a«lfni.     At  Atlu'tm  tlio  caM*  waa  diff«-ffr«« 
thrn-  tli«'  oiilr  <ibj«M-t  of  tht>  nfa'Akfr  wan  iiiiiiHNliatfl-  c««iw^*  « 
aini  |«*r<iiajii<in.    Hi*,  tln-n-ftin*.  wh«>  wcniM  juaUj  a|«f««^;AV 
th<*  tiiiTit  i*f  th**  <fn*<*i;iii  nniti'n  hIioiiIiI  iiUfl^*  b:%»^if.  ^« 
nt*iir)\      j-»-«iM«".  in  th**  •jtii:iM-«ii  'if  th«'ir  aiiilit*ir«   *  « 
«liii  -T  )iiin*>«  l!' IM<-I*  r!i  f*  •  liiii;*  .iii>i  a.  jJiir*       •  *•  & 
mak*-  tli»-  j-n  ;  I'll'-*  -  .iii-l  iii'.  r.  '* •  i-l"  th«- ATh»  r. lari     •  r  - 
own.     H-  n\i'»  iif'i.li.  *  !li.  :r  W'-rk^  iii  t)i;*       :r  •  • 
that  .-t   tlii»«-  will  h,         an   Kii^'!  •*  - 

upf-  ir  t*»  U-  M»-mi»ht       thf  frt^|Mi-ftt  ^  s.  l.i'r- ii  •  ■•  ; 
f«-li'  ii*  rMl'«»  •  !' I'l'ii- •■  l'^  whi-  ^  •  jr  •    ".r*-»    i  '.k'm 
Uiti-'l.     !li.- i!i?r' -lM-  t:«'j» 't  •  I'r.i'i-*-':*  r.  r»  * 

t*»  I  ■  li-:-!' mt:- i-f  j--u!i  .il  iii-  l.tn-  *  in  r.  I;- 
I^t*"!i«.    Tip-  .»••*•  rli' -II*.  w itli'iijt  j'r«*'f.  tl»-- 
tr»M*i«  «».    tl.t-  rjri"t:*   m\i-.  liv.       .ir*-  n-.illi   j  r  •  •"•     f  ■ 
|ir':"l' iin-l  a-i'lr*      •  I"  thf  ••}--.iki  r*.     I!*-  v.\  :••  •  • 
ni.il:  "Il  ar'/Mii*  lit*       j'lir.i*«*«,  l-ut  •     "  • 

fir**  :T..ir.        r*-.     It  r»  J- •!  |- r:*a!  at.  I  r»  • 

ti'  -i.  .  .  !•  ■  •.   .1-.^    .        r  11     f  i-'-r^'- 

ti/}.  r-        *        w  -rk-i  .  !  wf.:  I.  !li'-  ii..        i-      '..  *• 
in«l.ti.'.ir  •  ■        .  ?V  ■  t   th-    Hi  -T    !..i*t*   j'i  I :  •.         .  4 
hi.  I. 

TK-  l.:*?..ri  ■  f"  •  1        r  ■  .1'  A*l.«      !•  r«  n.Jirka}  U       V*  .v. 
a     -  ^  .  »r ! »  1-  ri  - -  I       I?       ik"     K.i.l  ??■  ^ri^hi-*!  r» 
tra?      a!.  \  V\i«  u\;*'.- '  •  *  VI V         •..  h.n.  ..w«^l  si-i  • 
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certainty,  that  Pericles  was  distingaished  by  extraoixlinary 
oratorical  powers.  The  substance  of  some  of  his  speeches  is 
transmitted  to  us  by  Thncydides ;  and  that  excellent  writer 
has  doubtless  faithfiilly  reported  the  general  line  of  his  argu- 
ments. But  the  manner,  which  in  oratory  is  of  at  least  as 
much  consequence  as  the  matter,  was  of  no  importance  to  his 
narration.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  not  attempted  to  pre- 
serve it.  Throughout  his  work,  every  speech  on  every  sub- 
ject, whatever  may  have  been  the  character  or  the  dialect  of 
the  speaker,  is  in  exactly  the  same  form.  The  grave  king  of 
Sparta,  the  furious  demagogue  of  Athens,  the  general  en- 
couraging his  army,  the  captive  supplicating  for  his  life,  all 
are  represented  as  speakers  in  one  unvaried  style, — a  style 
moreover  whoUy  unfit  for  oratorical  purposes.  His  mode  of 
reasoning  is  singularly  elliptical, — ^in  reality  most  consecu- 
tive,— ^yet  in  appearance  often  incoherent.  TTis  meaning,  in 
itself  suflSciently  perplexing,  is  compressed  into  the  fewest 
possible  words.  His  great  fondness  for  antithetical  expres- 
sion has  not  a  little  conduced  to  this  effect.  Every  one  must 
have  observed  how  much  more  the  sense  is  condensed  in  the 
verses  of  Pope  and  his  imitators,  who  never  ventured  to  con- 
tinue the  same  clause  from  couplet  to  couplet,  than  in  those 
of  poets  who  allow  themselves  that  license.  Every  artificial 
division,  which  is  strongly  marked,  and  which  frequently 
recurs,  has  the  same  tendency.  The  natural  and  perspicuous 
expression  which  spontaneously  rises  to  the  mind  will  often 
refuse  to  accommodate  itself  to  sucb  a  form.  It  is  necessary 
either  to  expand  it  into  weakness,  or  to  compress  it  into 
almost  impenetrable  density.  The  latter  is  generally  the 
choice  of  an  able  man,  and  was  assuredly  the  choice  of 
Thncydides. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  speeches  could 
never  have  been  delivered.  They  are  perhaps  among  the 
most  difficult  passages  in  the  Greek  language,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  scarcely  more  intelligible  to  an  Athenian 
auditor  than  to  a  modem  reader.  Their  obscuriiy  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Cicero,  who  was  as  intimate  with  ike  litera- 
ture and  language  of  Greece  as  the  most  accomplished  of  its 
natives,  and  who  seems  to  have  held  a  respectable  rank 
among  the  Greek  authors.  Their  difficulty  to  a  modem 
reader  lies,  not  in  the  words,  but  in  the  reasoning.  A  dic- 
tionary is  of  fSaor  less  use  in  studying  them  than  a  clear  head 
and  a  close  attention  to  the  context.  They  are  valuable  to 
the  scholar  as  displaying,  beyond  almost  any  other  composi- 
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liiifiN.  tilt*  pi»wt«ni  iif  till*  finr«t  nf  hini;uai^*4  :  tbft  anp  vmW- 
tti  tin*  philcNMiphtT  aji  illuictnitiiitf  tlir  mimk  ud  m^M- 
n«*ni  I  if  A  tnu«t  iiit«*rviitiii^  no* :  tlipv  klHiund  in  just  thno^ks 
aiifl  i-iit*rgi*tic  «*s|>n*Mi«iii.  Hut  thi*r  dci  niH  rnahU  u«  to 
fiinn  mux  ■ccuimte  opinion  on  thi*  nu'iiU  of  Um*  mrij  <fr*v^ 
onit«>ni. 

Thirtii^h  it  auuitit  U*  cloiibt««<l  ihmU  bvfkiiv  tht»  IVrnaii  «ajx 
Ath«-n«  had  producnl  omim-nt  «|ifiik««ra,  vet  thv  pa*nt«l  doru^ 
which  eluqnenw  moiit  flouriahiHl  AiiN*nK  lirr  rititt>iia  «m  b« 
no  nii»iini  that  uf  her  irn«t«*«t  {vwrr  ami  ^k*rT.     It  r«»- 
ni<Mit*t*il  at  thi>  rli«(«  of  tho  I'fl<i|Ninni*«iun  war.    In  f^-t*  tte 
vtt'iHi  liY  whit*h  Atht-niun  orator}'  u|i|in4irhi*d  tu  ita  linu^nt 
f>iivili»ni'i*  ntviu  ti»  huvi*  Uvn  ahnuiit  fiiiit«*m|*iBranr«iafl  miik 
th'>^-  h«  whii*h  till*  Athenian  t*haraA-t«T  an«l  tin*  Atl»«^iaB 
{lin*  Aunk  t«i  di'^nradation.    At  thi*  timt*  whrn  tlir  littlr  om- 
nMnwfiilth  ai*hii*YtHl  thtw  virt«»hi"«  which  twfntT-ti%r  ff^«-i^tf& 
rfntiirii<ii  liare        umN|tuUIt<«l,  rliic|iifni*t«  wma  in  ita  u>£a»^ 
Thf  (If-liviwrs  of  tin^M-i*  hecamr  ita  |4 unf k'n-n  ax»ii  <«f>f«^ 
iNir».    rnmi*a«un«d  «>iartion,  atrurioua  vrntpi^uii^,  tlw  su*- 
nriM  of  tlM"  multtiiide,  thf  tyrannv  of  thr  icnrat«  tte 
l*\riaih*fi  with  ti*ani,  and  tili<od«  ami  uitfUiniuK.    TVr  ra-^r^ 
unp««<i|iltil  whiih*  tJiltfnilji  in  a  dur.    11m*  ploii^  imum  i  . 
th«*  niin^  of  faniiniii  ritii*4.    Tlio  ini|ii'riiil  n-|itililir  wr.t  f  i^.a 
h*'r  •  liiMn  n  \»\  th< •ti«.i?.ti«  fn  |>iiii*  in  th*-  ij'i.irni  «  ••f  ^%  -  »  ^ 
i.r       f"i*-l  till-  \ultur«  n  i.j"  .f.;^'i»«|«  Sh»*  Ha*  At      •  .-i 

p-1  4- imI  iiv  t'.ini:ii*'  ainl  <»l.iujhtfr      huiiiM*  h^  ri«*.!  ^a  !        *  • 

•  I.'  MP--.  .iihI  t>>  fiiir«'h;iJM*  i-iivtf-iii  •■  \'\   th«-  tta*  r:f   •  r 

•  ir«'  aifi  h«-r  l.iw*.     Punii;*  th*      «iia.i«!r<  ii«  a:  -:  ^-  . 

Aii>l  it  it.it  vihi  ii  thi«        r.il,  tlif  u:i<l  ti.>-   •  'a* 

•  )..ir.»'^r  it"  lh'-  H.iJ*  III'-!  u!Nr!»  -i     •  • 
wh"  !i  th»*  ^ii^r"\   !•!  a  M.ii  •■•[••iii.iii  n-'Xi-n  :^*ti  -^At* 

lin  *-  •  .  tit.ftt  thi*  i-i>ur!«  ••t*  Athi  ii«  « t!tH-%««-«l  th<-  n)*«« 
lii'l  •  ••iit*'4t  <  t' t  l<i«|'ii  ii>  ••  th.ftt  thi*  wi'ri'l  )im*  ••^•■r  kn 
Th*-  <  I'h'  in'iiii  iii-ti  i!  in  ii*>t.  1  think.  *\ifL 

I  J.'"  'Ii*:'!"!!  •!  l.i>-''ir  •  j«Ta!«*i  •      tl*--  jr*-5  .  •.• 
i  !  -  r-i^-  r         I*   il'^ •  !i  tli..»-  uf  thf  ii."  har:.         I'  •  ^. 

r.  ■  .rl  'l  \\  'I..-  .i:..  .  1.'*  'h.'   I*,  •.t.i'hl.     .  w?       .  i  ■ 

1  t'.   i".  U  !  w  . .  \  •  r.i!  •  li  r  I-  •.!>.■  I 

•  •    w  .'h  a   l-  l.  r  ;:.  t?..  .  !   !i  -r        •  f  w  •;.  « 

?     i  ■    •.r.n-  .1  hi*  !.        r  i'.:.i!  J  i!i  t}.. 

*■        v..  \.!  i"!!!.*..!  !  »r         i*«  r  j.  in  r  i!  i»^'«-.t        :  .- 

•    .    "     •       \»  \*       '      vV  '  V  .■  I  Hi      .    ■.-  - 
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riority  in  general  intelligence.  And  this  is  peculiarly  the  case 
in  politics.  States  have  always  been  best  governed  by  men 
wbo  have  taken  a  wide  view  of  public  affairs,  and  who  have 
rather  a  general  acquaintance  with  many  sciences  than  a  per- 
fect mastery  of  one.  The  union  of  the  political  and  military 
departments  in  Greece  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  splen- 
dour of  its  early  history.  After  their  separation  more  skilful 
generals  and  greater  speakers  appeared;  but  the  breed  of 
statesmen  dwindled  and  became  almost  extinct.  Themistocles 
or  Pericles  would  have  been  no  match  for  Demosthenes  in  the 
assembly,  or  for  Iphicrates  in  the  field.  But  surely  they  were 
incomparably  beiier  fitted  than  either  for  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  affiairs. 

There  is  indeed  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  of  war,  and  that  of  the  art  of  oratory,  among 
the  Qreeks.  They  both  adyanced  to  perfection  by  contem- 
poraneous steps,  and  fix)m  similar  causes.  The  early  speakers, 
like  the  early  warriors  of  Greece,  were  merely  a  militia.  It 
was  found  that  in  both  employments  practice  and  discipline 
gave  superiority.^  Each  pursuit  therefore  became  first  an 
art,  and  then  a  trade.  In  proportion  as  the  professors  of 
eadi  became  more  expert  in  their  particular  craft,  they  be- 
came less  respectable  in  their  general  character.  Their  skill 
had  been  obtained  at  too  great  expense  to  be  employed  only 
£rom  disinterested  views.  Thus,  the  soldiers  forgot  that  they 
were  citizens,  and  the  orators  tiiat  they  were  statesmen.  I 
know  not  to  what  Demosthenes  and  his  famous  contemporaries 
can  be  so  justiy  compared  as  to  those  mercenary  troops  who,  in 
their  time,  overran  Greece ;  or  those  who,  from  similar  causes, 
were  some  centuries  ago  the  scourge  of  the  Italian  republics, — 

*  It  hmt  often  occurred  to  me,  that  tomed.   No  solution  of  thete  circum* 

to  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  stances  is  offered,  as  far  as  I  know,  bj 

text  is  to  be  referred  one  of  the  most  any  ancient  author.   The  real  cause,  1 

remarimble  events  in  Grecian  histozy  ;  conoeire,  was  this.    The  Lacedemo- 

I  mean  the  silent  but  rapid  downfall  of  nians,  alone  amon^  the  Greeks,  formed 

tlM  Lacedemonian  power.   Soon  after  a  permanent  standing  army.   While  the 

the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  citusens  of  other  commonwealths  were 

war,  the  strength  of  Laoedsmon  began  ennged  in  agriculture  and  trade,  they 


to  decline.   Its  military  discipline,  its  had  no  employment  whaterer  but  the 

•odal  institutions,  were  the  same.   Age-  study  of  military  discipline.  Hence, 

ailaus,  during  whose  reign  the  cha^  during  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 

took  place,  was  the  ablest  of  its  kings,  wars,  they  had  that  adrantage  orer  their 

Tet  tne  Spartan  armies  were  frequently  neighbours  which  regular  troops  always 

defeated  id  pitched  battles, — an  occur-  possess  oyer  militia.   This  adrantage 

renee  considered  impossible  in  the  earlier  they  lost,  when  other  states  began,  at  a 

ages  of  Greece.    They  are  allowed  to  later  period,  to  employ  mercenary  forces, 

hare  fought  moet  brarely ;  yet  they  were  who  were  probably  as  superior  to  th^xax 

no  longer  attended  by  the  success  to  in  the  art  oC  w^  %a  '^d^\^!(^&H^A 

iHiidi  they  had  formerly  been  aceus-  been  U>tkitts  axi\a%<sii^^ua» 
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Kbkp  tn  tb»  Md,  fMiviffU  to 

1  iMd  inlmded  to  pwoml  to  Uiia  ^ 

Mjiinfily  Om  iMMiM  of  Lyabfl,  of 

1  of  Ijo<*Tmt«>ft.  who,  thouffh  liivll  r 

•ajr  iM<Mll%  ft  (Im  ta  ffurli  ft  dinittkitlcB. 

Iblr  4  4rlig^htJU  bif«titii>Q  fijr  n        kUe  or  a 
Oi  ii  Mill  wmftUmA  to  mmgkilm  Mm  wim  m 

(ip  MM  mnn  14  lie  ii  timi.    No  itm  i«kf«  tW 
B^eol  bii  eaatmlirUirj  i)]4tni(fiu  or  hit 

inmltnf  to  lab* 
trrnr  iMnfalg  %]r  thtf  brook  vUek  r^4k  (rvpr  tl^^  ii 


then  nnk  baek  withoot  regret  into 
hare  notliiiir  to  do  with  the  deteetu^  epew  of  Etkwtol 
TietorioQs  tword  of  Michael    It  is  eaw^  Ibr 
and  be  fixfpotteB. 
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of  the  illustrious  champioQ  of  fireedom,  Jonathan  Higgin- 
bottom,  and  of  the  elevation  of  Ebenezer  Hogsflesh  to  the 
perpetual  Presidency.  They  will  not  choose  to  proceed  in  a 
journey  which  would  expose  them  to  the  insults  of  that  brutal 
soldiery,  whose  cruelty  and  rapacity  will  have  devastated 
Mexico  and  Columbia,  and  now,  at  length,  enslaved  their  own 
country. 

On  their  return  to  England,  a.d.  2810,  the  death  of  the 
Duke  will  compel  his  preceptor  to  seek  for  a  subsistence  by 
literary  labours.  His  fame  will  be  raised  by  many  small  pro- 
ductions of  considerable  merit ;  and  he  will  at  last  obtain  a 
permanent  place  in  the  highest  class  of  writers  by  his  great 
epic  poem. 

This  celebrated  work  will  become,  with  imexampled  rapi- 
dity, a  popular  favourite.  The  sale  will  be  so  beneficial  to  the 
au^or  that,  instead  of  going  about  the  dirty  streets  on  his 
velocipede,  he  will  be  enabled  to  set  up  his  balloon. 

The  character  of  this  noble  poem  will  be  so  finely  and  justly 
given  in  the  Tombuctoo  Beview  for  April  2826,  that  I  can- 
not refrain  from  translating  the  passage.  The  author  will  be 
our  poet's  old  preceptor.  Professor  Kissey  Kickey. 

In  pathos,  in  splendour  of  language,  in  sweetness  of  ver- 
sification, Mr.  Quongti  has  long  been  considered  as  unrivalled. 
In  his  exquisite  poem  on  the  Omithorynchus  Paradoams  all 
these  qualities  are  displayed  in  their  greatest  perfection.  How 
exquisitely  does  that  work  arrest  and  embody  the  unde- 
fined and  vague  shadows  which  fiit  over  an  imaginative  mind* 
The  cold  worldling  may  not  comprehend  it ;  but  it  will  find  a 
response  in  the  bosom  of  every  youthful  poet,  of  every  enthu- 
siastic lover,  who  has  seen  an  OmUharynchus  ParadagDm  by 
moonlight.  But  we  were  yet  to  learn  that  he  possessed  the 
comprehension,  the  judgment,  and  the  fertiUiy  of  mind  in-- 
dispensable  to  the  epic  poet. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  plot  more  perfect  than  that  of ' 
the  '  Wellingtoniad.'   It  is  most  faithful  to  the  manners  of 
the  age  to  which  it  relates.   It  preserves  exactly  all  the  his- 
torical circumstances,  and  interweaves  them  most  artfully 
with  all  UtegpeeioBa  fniraeida  of  supernatural  agency." 

Thus  far  the  learned  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Tombuctoo.  I  fear  that  the  critics  of  our  time  will 
form  an  opinion,  diametrically  opposite  as  to  these  very  points.. 
Some  will,  I  fear,  be  disgusted  by  the  machinery,  which  is 
derived  fix>m  the  mythology  of  ancient  Greece*  l  ^^asl  ^^d^ 
say  that^  in  the  twenty-ninth  century,  WslslI  in»«^[^iusrj^f^^ . 

XX  2 
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nprnnd  with  the  Ilbd,  Oie  JEnrid,  or  Oie 
be  pobUibed  in  London. 

If  en  nntormllj  tnke  en  intereet  in  the  ed' 
eminent  writer.  I  will,  thmlbre,  gtntiiy  the 
rioeitj,  whiehton  this  oeettnon,  will  doobtkei  be 
'  to  mj  eccoont  of  the  poem  n 


1  Qoonitti  wm  be  bom  nk  WeetmiMler  m  Ike  lit 
oTJo^^STM.   HewiDbethe  jonngereoaortkn 
bimneh  of  one  of  the  moet  iMpeetnUe  fiunOlee  Is 
He  win  be  linnllj  deeeended  bom  Qnoi^  tim 
CUneee  liberml«  who,  after  the  &ihm  of  the  heroic  nMeaiiftW 
Ue  pettj  to  oblnin  n  eonekitotion  from  the  ] 
will  tnke  rdtage  In  Engknd,  in  the  twenlj-fUid 
Here  hie  deeeendmnte  will  obbdn  eoneidermble  Miei 
bfmndi  of  the  fcmfly  win  be  mieed  to  the  peer^ 

BidUMd,  however,  thooith  d««tined  to  enM  hie  i 
dlitlnetlon  hr  nobler  than  mnj  which  wenllh  or  IMae  'mm 
beetow,  win  be  bom  to  n  very  eennty  Ibrtane.   Bb  wU 
pby  in  Ue  eerljr  Tonlh  eoch  etriUnr  tnlenii  ae  wil 
the  notifo  of  Tiaeoant  Qoonirti,  hie  thnd  coorin,  Ikea 
tnrjr  of  ftntf^  Ibr  the  Simm  Department   At  the 
fldfl  eninrat  nnbli-man,  hr  will  be  trat  to 
etodien  at  the  unirrrritr  of  Tomborton.    To  that 
eent  of  thr  mo«Mi  all  the  tniri*nnoiie  rtNith  of  i 
will  then  br  attrtft-ied  by  thr  hi^h  friratiflr  rl 
fpnor  i^iuudiabofi,  and  thr  rntinrnt  litrrmrr 
Ph»fi'«ii^  KiBaej  Kirkrj.    In  ipitr  of  this  fctrmidable  tmm^ 
petititiQ,  howrrcMT,  Qtioni^ti  will  ar«|uirp  thr  hifthrvt 
in  rvrrr  ili*|«rtinmt  of  knowMtrr.  and  wiU  oblnia  the  ( 
of  hie  aaimriaU**  bj  hie  amiablr  and  onafiMicd 
puanliani  of  the  vonng  Dokr  of  Ourington,  [ 
Ka(Hend«  and  the  last  n-maining  erton  of  the 
ilhiatriotti  h^mie  of  Smith*  will  be  dreiroaa  to 
an  inatnictor  fur  tlu*tr  ward.    With  thr  I>uk^ 
prrfonn  tlir  i^rand  tour»  and  Tiait  thr  pcdifthrd 
Bydnry  an«l  Capetown.    AftiT  prvrailinif  c«i  hie 
frrat  dilliraltr.  to  tobdai*  a  ricdrnt  and  ii 
wbit'h  hr  had  cmiri*irrd  for  a  Ilottmtot  ladj,  of  | 
ami  a^T^inplisliuimta  tndn^,  bat  of  dobimia  eh 
trairl  with  him  U>  thr  Cnitrd  8Utra  uf  Ai 
tn*ini  ndi*u«  warwiiii'h  will  be  &tal  to 
at  that  limr,  W  im^nvt^  ^tvk^Vi  \hA  whole 
Nt  w  York  tlM?trmw\ktawJlWaivA^%nA^ 
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of  the  illustrious  diampioQ  of  fireedom,  Jonathan  Higgin- 
bottom,  and  of  the  elevation  of  Ebenezer  Hogsflesh  to  the 
perpetual  Presidency.  They  will  not  choose  to  proceed  in  a 
journey  which  would  expose  them  to  the  insults  of  that  brutal 
soldiery,  whose  cruelty  and  rapacity  will  have  devastated 
Mexico  and  Columbia,  and  now,  at  length,  enslaved  their  own 
country. 

On  their  return  to  England,  a.d.  2810,  the  death  of  the 
Duke  will  compel  his  preceptor  to  seek  for  a  subsistence  by 
literary  labours.  His  fame  will  be  raised  by  many  small  pro- 
ductions of  considerable  merit ;  and  he  will  at  last  obtain  a 
permanent  place  in  the  highest  class  of  writers  by  his  great 
epic  poem. 

This  celebrated  work  will  become,  with  imexampled  rapi- 
dity, a  popular  favourite.  The  sale  will  be  so  beneficial  to  the 
author  that,  instead  of  going  about  the  dirty  streets  on  his 
velocipede,  he  will  be  enabled  to  set  up  his  balloon. 

The  character  of  this  noble  poem  will  be  so  finely  and  justly 
given  in  the  Tombuctoo  Eeview  for  April  2826,  that  T  can- 
not refrain  from  translating  the  passage.  The  author  will  be 
our  poet's  old  preceptor.  Professor  Kissey  £ickey. 

In  pathos,  in  splendour  of  language,  in  sweetness  of  ver- 
sification, Mr.  Quongti  has  long  been  considered  as  unrivalled. 
In  his  exquisite  poem  on  the  Omitharynchus  Paradomig  all 
these  qualities  are  displayed  in  their  greatest  perfection.  How 
exquisitely  does  that  work  arrest  and  embody  the  unde- 
fined and  vague  shadows  which  fiit  over  an  imaginative  mind* 
The  cold  worldling  may  not  comprehend  it ;  but  it  will  find  a 
response  in  the  bosom  of  every  youthful  poet,  of  every  enthu- 
siastic lover,  who  has  seen  an  OmUhorynchus  Pa/radaxus  by 
moonlight.  But  we  were  yet  to  learn  that  he  possessed  the 
comprdlienflion,  the  judgment,  and  the  fertiUiy  of  mind  in-- 
dispensable  to  the  epic  poet. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  plot  more  perfect  than  that  of ' 
the  *  Wellingtoniad.'   It  is  most  faithful  to  the  manners  of 
the  age  to  which  it  relates.   It  preserves  exactly  all  the  his- 
torical circumstances,  and  interweaves  them  most  artfully 
with  all  the  gpeciosa  tnimetda  of  supernatural  agency." 

Thus  far  the  learned  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Tombuctoo.  I  fear  that  the  critics  of  our  time  will' 
form  an  opinion,  diametrically  opposite  as  to  these  very  points.. 
Some  will,  I  fear,  be  disgusted  by  the  machinery,  which  is 
derived  fix>m  the  mythology  of  ancient  Greeoe*  1.  ^^ASk  ^^d^ 
say  that,  in  the  twenty-ninth  centuiy,\]bai\.  xn "^"t^^ 
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iiiiiviTwllv  in  lui"  Amnnif  |MH-tii;  uifl  that  QuciO|^i  will  Mr  tl 
{•iirtlv  ill  iNinfoniiitT  with  tht*  p*n«»rml  pnurtirr,  f«/*.if 
fnifii  M  vfiit*ratton,  |M>rlui|iii  ••irfwiTi*.  fur  the  tSf^^  nrmAias  / 
I'liftAKii-uI  Aiitiquttr.  whirh  will  tlii*n,  m  imw,  hr  A*ii«lu«iQttlv  r«-*i 
hv  ••viTv  man  of  e«duaiti«m  ;  thmi^'h  Tnm  MfHinf**«  Bi>n^  «*.i2  ^ 
fiifVittfii,  aad  onlr  thn^i*  i-ii|iifl*«  of  I^ml  Hvnin's  wi.rk«  m-Ji 
riiHt  :  t.iit*  in  thtf  {MMun'Miiiin  nf  Kin^  (fiNirp*  thr  Nin^tnrtLti^ 
oni*  in  tlii*  I>uk<*  of  <*aiTititrt«in*ii  ctilliH-tinn.  ami  ««ti^  i-. 
Mhmry  i>f  tht«  Britiiih  Mum* urn.  Finallv.«h«»ulil  anv  {^T^ 

i*4ini*«*mi'il  to  hi'ar  that  Pat^an  tirtion*  will       1*'D^  t^'l^o. 
thfir  intlu«'nrt*  on-r  litfratiin*.  Irt  thrm  n*fl<*rt  that,  aa 
Hi*iho|»  iif  St.  UaYid'tt  ihiv«  in  hi«"I*^■•lf«  of  the*  Ina|»irmtM«  / 
thi*  Sil»illin<*  WrM*fl/*  n^a^l  at  tin*  taut  mr«*tin^  i*f  tb^  lUj^ 
Stn-'u*tr  of  Lit4*nitun\  "at  all  fvrntfl  a  Taiwan  x»  otit  a  l*a|««  " 

Siuii*  n*a«lt»ni  of  tin*  pn-^'nt  ilay  niav  think  that  \^m^^ 
i<  hy  nil  nii*an«  ontitbsl  to  tli«-  r»ini|iliini*nt«  whii  h  hu  N^tf^ 
i-ritir  |*a^ii  him  «»n  hia  a^lhi-nMiiN*  to  thf  hiatoriral  r:r*-^sai- 
iit.in<^*ii  «>f  thi>  tinu*  in  wlii<-li  h**  haji  rh«M«*n  hi*  «ulij«^  ,  itAt^ 
wh**n*  intnMlu(*«ii  aiiv  tniit  t^f  our  niannrr^.  it  ift  in  tL#>  «f>T^ 
]ilat*«*.  uii*l  that  hi'  «*iinfi»iniiU  thf  niatiimft  **f  ciur  x^;*-  w.^ 
th**^*  of  much  mi>n*  n*m«ilt'  |i««rii«U.  I  «~an  <inl«  t^^! 
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accurate  information  as  to  the  causes  of  so  terrible  a  commo- 
tion. The  answer  to  this  question,  being,  it  is  to  be  sup-  ' 
posed,  the  joint  production  of  the  poet  and  the  muse,  ascribea 
the  event  to  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  eluded  all  the 
research  of  political  writers,  namely,  the  influence  of  the  god 
Mars,  who,  we  are  told,  had  some  forty  jears  before  usurped 
the  conjugal  rights  of  old  Carlo  Buonaparte,  and  given 
birth  to  Napoleon.  By  his  incitement  it  was  that  the  em- 
peror with  his  devoted  companions  was  now  on  the  sea,  re- 
turning to  his  ancient  dominions.  The  gods  were  at  present^ 
fortunately  for  the  adventurer,  feasting  with  the  Ethiopians, 
whose  entertainments,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  they  annually  attended,  with  the  same 
sort  of  condescending  gluttony  which  now  carries  the  cabinet 
to  Guildhall  on  the  9th  of  November.  Neptime  was,  in 
consequence,  absent  and  unable  to  prevent  the  enemy  of 
his  £Etvourite  island  from  crossing  his  element.  Boreas, 
however,  who  had  his  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Bussian 
ocean,  and  who,  like  Thetis  in  the  Iliad,  was  not  of  sufficient 
quality  to  have  an  invitation  to  Ethiopia,  resolves  to  destroy 
the  armament  which  brings  war  and  danger  to  his  beloved 
Alexander.  He  accordingly  raises  a  storm  which  is  most 
powerfully  described.  Napoleon  bewails  the  inglorious  fate 
for  which  he  seems  to  be  reserved.  "  Oh !  thrice  happy,"  says 
he,  those  who  were  frozen  to  death  at  Krasnoi,  or  slaugh- 
tered at  Leipzic.  Oh,  EutusofP,  bravest  of  the  Russians, 
wherefore  was  I  not  permitted  to  fall  by  thy  victorious  sword  P'* 
He  then  offers  a  prayer  to  JBolus,  and  vows  to  him  a  sacrifice 
of  a  black  ram.  In  consequence,  the  god  recalls  his  turbu- 
lent subject ;  the  sea  is  calmed ;  and  the  ship  anchors  in  the 
port  of  Frejus.  Napoleon  and  Bertrand,  who  is  always  called 
the  fisuthful  Bertrand,  land  to  explore  the  country;  Mars 
meets  them  disguised  as  a  lancer  of  the  guard,  wearing  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  advises  them  to  apply  for 
necessaries  of  all  kinds  to  the  governor,  shows  them  the  way, 
and  disappears  with  a  strong  smell  of  gunpowder.  Napoleon 
makes  a  pathetic  speech,  and  enters  the  governor's  house. 
Here  he  sees  htLnpng  up  a  fine  print  of  the  battie  of  Auster- 
litz,  himself  in  the  foreground  giving  his  orders.  This  puts  him 
in  high  spirits ;  he  advances  and  salutes  the  governor,  wha 
receives  him  most  loyally,  gives  him  an  entertainment,  and^ 
according  to  the  usage  of  all  epic  hosts,  insists  after  dinner  on 
a  ftill  narration  of  all  that  has  happened  to  him  ^Q^^Hk^ 
battle  of  Leipsic. 
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MOK  n. 

'VAVOUMm  carries  kit  namtifv  from  the  battle  of  Lrffricte 
kii  abdieiHnn,  But,  m  we  aheD  have  a  gnaft  nMrtMj  af 
ffhtiag  on  oar  hands,  I  tUak  it  beat  to  oatt  th»  detaihL 


BOOK  III. 

Vamlbov  Jsaoribaa  hia  aqfoom  at  EHm^  ami  kia  retavm  i  hm 
he  waa  drifoa  hyatma  of  weather  to  HatJinfa,  mml  ita^jhl 
with  the  harpiaa  there;  how  he  waa  then  eiTiod  iiiathiail 
to  Sieilj,  whtn  he  generomlj  took  on  bonvA  mi  B^gBih 
aaihn*,  whom  a  man  of  war  had  nnhappily  Mi  tbneww  nad  wka 
waa  in  imminent  danger  of  being  deroarpd  bj  ttm  Cfolipei 
how  he  fended  in  the  bay  of  Naplea.  aaw  thn  a^jlp  anl 
descended  to  IWtaras ;  how  he  hsU  a  kmg  nmi  fnshamt 
eonversation  with  Poniatowaki*  whom  he  fiimnd  mM^miig 
nnbnried  on  the  banka  oT  Btys ;  how  he  ewotw  togiewkima 
eplendid  Ibnetal ;  how  he  had  alao  an  alhntinnnin  iaiaBeisw 
with  Deeaiz;  how  Moiean  and  Sir  Balph  Aheewraahte  isd 
at  the  sight  of  him.   He  reka«e  that  he  then  ri  imlsihl. 
and  met  with  nothing  of  importance  till  the  eomwnMmaaai 
ef  the  storm  with  which  the  porm  opens. 


S(M)K  IV. 

Tns  acra^  rhanfpm  Pari*.  Kuiti**.  in  Xh^  garb  ct  an  >neiaai 
brings  int«*Utg«*nr«*  <»f  tin*  bin«lin«^  of  NA|tolmi.  TW  kmg 
pi^irms  a  mcrificH:  but  tkf  «*ntrmtb  are  nnbTonrmhle ;  aad 
the  rictim  is  without  a  h«wt.  llo  prepaM  ti^  sniyinnSm  «k» 
invad«T.  A  Jimng  captain  of  thi*  inmni,  tha  aasi  ef  Harm 
AntoinHt4»  br  Apollo,-  in  the  sIui|m»  of  a  6ddlpr,  rwshM  m 
to  trll  htm  that  Na|Mik<nn  is  ap|in«rhing  with  a  vnsi  nrmw. 
Hie  mjal  fivrcvs  an*  drawn  oot  for  liattfe.  Fall  mSsl^am 
an*  givra  of  the  rpgiments  on  both  tide* ;  their  iir4qmtls>  h» 
traant-colonels«  and  anilbrm. 


Tas 


BOOK  T. 

kinir  rtim«*«  fi»rwanl  mnA  deflea  Napoleon 
(«iml«t.    NA|H4«N>n  »m«pts  it.    Harrificre  arp 
grnfuid  is  nit*Mnml  br  Nf  t  and  MardonaU.  The 
adrance.    I^mi*  mm\im  his  pbt«i|  in  rain.  Thm 
Kapttleon,  on  the  rontfv^'.  carries  off  the  tip  of  th# 
ear.  Napoleon  then  rushei  on  him  •word  in  hand.  Bn 
enatekes  up  a  «Ume,inic\v  m  \eti  wMit»f  thuM 
will  be  nnaUe  U>  wi**^^,  miAVoAjk  W 
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averts  it.  Napoleon  then  seizes  Lonis,  and  is  about  to  strike 
a  fatal  blow,  when  Bacchus  intervenes,  like  Venus  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Iliad,  bears  ofPthe  king  in*  a  thick  cloud, 
and  seats  him  in  an  hotel  at  Lille,  with  a  bottle  of  Maraschino 
and  a  basin  of  soup  before  him*  Both  armies  instantly  pro-  ; 
claim  Napoleon  emperor.  ^ 

BOOS  TI. 

Neptune,  returned  from  his  Ethiopian  revels,'8ees  with  rage 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe.  He  flies  to 
the  cave  of  Alecto,  and  drags  out  the  fiend,  commanding  her 
to  excite  universal  hostility  against  Napoleon.  The  Puiy 
repairs  to  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and,  as,  when  she  visited  Tumus, 
she  assumed  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  she  here  appears  in 
the  kindred  shape  of  Mr.  Yansittart,  and  in  an  impassioned 
address  exhorts  his  lordship  to  war.  His  lordship,  like 
Tumus,  treats  this  unwonted  monitor  with  great  disrespect, 
tells  him  that  he  is  an  old  doting  fool,  and  advises  him  to  look 
after  the  ways  and  means,  and  leave  questions  of  peace  and 
war  to  his  betters.  The  Fury  then  displays  all  her  terrors. 
The  neat  powdered  hair  bristles  up  into  snakes ;  the  black 
stockings  appear  clotted  with  blood ;  and,  brandishing  a  torch, 
she  announces  her  name  and  mission.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
seized  with  fury,  flies  instantly  to  the  Parliament,  and  re- 
commends war  with  a  torrent  of  eloquent  invective.  All  the 
members  instantly  clamour  for  vengeance,  seize  their  arms 
which  are  hanging  round  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  rush 
forth  to  prepare  for  instant  hostilities. 

BOOK  VII. 

Ik  {his  book  intelligence  arrives  at  London  of  the  flight  of  the 
Duchess  d'Angoul&me  from  France.  It  is  stated  that  this 
heroine,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  defended  Bordeaux  against 
the  adherents  of  Napoleon,  and  that  she  fought  hand  to  hand 
with  Clausel,  and  beat  him  down  with  an  enormous  stone. 
Deserted  by  her  followers,  she  at  last,  like  Tumus,  plunged, 
aimed  as  she  was,  into  the  Gkuronne,  and  swam  to  an  English 
■hip  which  lay  off  the  coast.  This  intelligence  yet  more 
inflames  the  English  to  war. 

A  yet  bolder  flight  than  any  which  has  been  mentioned 
follows.   The  Duke  of  Wellington  goes  to  take  leave  pf  the 
duchess;  and  a  scene  passes  quite  equal  to  the  fSunous  inter* 
Tiew  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  LprdDouxo^&ix^s^go^isQSif^^ 
at  hif  fiithar'a  feather,  but  bega  fox  \^  es^xi^fiXX^ 
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BOM  Till. 

VBrr0n,lMinbliiigffarth0eraitorth0Wttr,  ifliplom¥i 
who»  M  tho  oApriag  of  kta  almieiit»  aatonlljr 
to  prooore  fton  Ynlaui  a  deadly  vword  andapairof 
piifeobffartlioDiiko.  lliejareaceQrdiiiglynMdoaad 
dBOoratod,  Thetheathorthegwoi^Uke  theaUeUaT 
ii  OMTfod,  in  esqmnlely  fino  miiiiatiire,  with 
common  life  of  tho  period ;  a  daaoe  at  Alamek'a,  a 
match  aft  the  Fircc-eonrt»  a  lord  major** 
Ban  hanging.   All  thcM  are  ftdljr  cad  degaatly 
Urn  Doko  that  armed  hactcna  to  Bmamk. 


BOOK  ti. 

Tmn  Doko  ii  received  aft  Bmaeele  faj  the  King  oftha  21 
hmdi  with  great  magnificence.  Hekiufarmed  of  thai 
cfthearmaeeofall  the  confederate  Unga.  Iliepoct,] 
with  a  ludaUe  ual  for  the  glory  of  hie  conn 
yaeeei  orer  the  ezploite  of  the  Anetriane  in  Italy,  airf  Ha 
dieenmione  of  the  congrees,  England  and  Fkaace,  We 
ten  and  Napoleon,  almost  oidnsiTely  oeenpy  hie 
Sereial  daye  are  epent  aft  Broeeek  in  revelry.  ~ 
heroee  aetonieh  their  alliee  by  eihibiting  epiendid 
timilar  to  thoec  which  ilrmw  tht*  fltiwtn*  of  tlw*  British  mrm- 
tocnuTT  ii)  Newmarket  aiKl  M«>iiIjm*t  llurat,  antl  «hi<-h  wul  W 
coneidmHl  by  tiur  diiMvniUiitii  with  u  much  VfDf»nit»t«  m 
tho  OlTni|iiAii  and  InthnitAii  o»iitt*stA  by  chwiical  •ti>l«-wto  wi 
the  |ire«i*nt  tint**.  In  tht*  ounbat  of  the  c^ratOA^  Shaw, 
lifv-inmnl»-nian,  Taiu|uiiih«*ii tli«*  IVint^ of  (>mnf:«*.  an-l  t^fai^ 
a  bull  u  A  priif.  In  tin*  huiw-racv,  thi«  I>ukr«>f  Wt-lhf^va 
and  L(>nl  Uzbriilp*  ri«l«*  airminet  oarh  othrr:  thtf>  iH^kv  w 
victoriiioe,  end  in  rrwmnlril  with  twrlvf*  oprra-inrlfl^  <ta  th» 
fawt  lUr  of  thi*  finrtiritiin,  a  wplendinl  «lancr  takr«  placw«  ai 
whirh  all  tho  h«^ii*«  att«-nil. 

BOOK  I. 

Mam,  BM^tn^  tin*  Knt:li»k  aniiy  thus  tnartivr.  haetme  %o  \ 
Napulr«in.  wh<».  txindu(*tr4l  by  Night  and  8ilraof«  an^i| 
attarka  thfl*  IViiMiana.  Thr  fllaughtrr  ui  ammenae.  Xepukn  n 
kilU  manj  wh«iM»  hi«t««rir«  and  fiuntliM  aiv  happdy  par^ 
ti«*uUrui<«l.  Ill*  abirt  Hcfman,  thr  cmnitikigiet«  who  dwv* 
by  thf  limlfn-fthadowrd  Elbr»  and  mraraivd  with  hie  eyv  lh» 
ekulle  of  all  who  walked  throogh  th«»  etiwte  of  Bteiim.  'Aim ' 
hie  t> wn  eknU  \e  wiw  cVfl Vb»  V!«a««Ma  twofd.  Pwr  ] 
of  the  Univweitj  ot  J«awi^waV>«?^ke« 
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Emperor ;  at  four  blows  he  destroys  them  all.  Blucher  rashes 
to  arrest  the  devastation ;  Napoleon  strikes  him  to  the  ground, 
and  is  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  but  Gneisenau,  Ziethen, 
Bulow,  and  all  tlio  other  heroes  of  the  Prussian  army,  gather 
round  him,  and  bear  the  venerable  chief  to  a  distance  from 
the  field.  The  slaughter  is  continued  till  night.  In  the 
meantime  Neptune  has  despatched  Fame  to  bear  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  Duke,  who  is  dancing  at  Brussels.  The  whole 
army  is  put  in  motion.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  horse 
speaks  to  admonish  him  of  his  danger,  but  in  vain. 

BOOK  XI. 

PiCTON,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
engage  Ney  at  Quatre  Bras.  Ney  kills  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  strips  him,  sending  his  belt  to  Napoleon.  The 
English  fall  back  on  Waterloo.  Jupiter  calls  a  council  of  the 
gods,  and  commands  that  none  shall  interfere  on  either  side. 
Mars  and  Neptune  make  very  eloquent  speeches.  The  battle 
of  Waterloo  commences.  Napoleon  kills  Picton  and  Delancy. 
Ney  engages  Ponsonby  and  kills  him.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
is  wounded  by  Soult.  Lord  Uxbridge  flies  to  check  the  car- 
nage. He  is  severely  woimded  by  Napoleon,  and  only  saved 
by  the  assistance  of  Lord  Hill.  In  the  meantime  the  Duke 
makes  a  tremendous  carnage  among  the  French.  He  en- 
counters Greneral  Duhesme  and  vanquishes  him,  but  spires 
his  life.  He  kills  Toubert,  who  kept  the  gaming-house  in 
the  Palais  Boyal,  and  Maronet,  who  loved  to  spend  whole 
nights  in  drinking  champagne.  Clerval,  who  had  been  hooted 
from  the  stage,  and  had  then  become  a  captain  in  the  Imperial 
Guard,  wished  that  he  had  still  continued  to  face  the  more 
harmless  enmity  of  the  Parisian  pit.  But  Larrey,  the  son  of 
Esculapius,  whom  his  father  had  instructed  in  all  the  secrets 
of  his  art,  and  who  was  surgeon-general  of  the  French  army, 
embraced  the  knees  of  the  destroyer,  and  conjured  him  not 
to  give  death  to  one  whose  office  it  was  to  give  life.  The 
Duke  raised  him,  and  bade  him  live. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  close.  Napoleon  rushes  to  en- 
counter Wellington.  Both  armies  stand  in  mute  amaze.  The 
heroes  fire  their  pistols ;  that  of  Napoleon  misses,  but  that  of 
Wellington,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Vulcan,  and  primed  by 
the  Cyclops,  wounds  the  Emperor  in  the  thigh.  He  files,  and 
takes  refuge  among  his  troops.  The  flight  becomes  promis- 
cnoiuu  The  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  from  a  mo^^ 
im,  the  j>oet  completely  paaaes  ovet. 
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to  Lqndon^  oadt  inotinj  Mmonlf  rm  tho  bioitk  of  UMBigHiL 
oabnoM  tho  howiohoM  gods,  Mid  oon|ttw  Uaip  kj  Iks 
fopenibio  ft  of  Oooifo  Itt>,  and  by  tho  ny  if  porfhoU— 
of  tho  PriBOM  Chorlolte,  to  opoio  kin.  1W  FMmo  » 
iaeUiiod  to  do  to ;  whon,  looUaf  oa  his  Iwreoot,  ko  oooo  tbM 
ttMboHorthoDokoor  Bmwkk.  He  inteUy  diwo  k« 
•woid,  oad  is  abonl  to  stab  tho  dootioyw  of  hio  kiMM^ 
Pb^  ud  koqniolity,  kovverer,  mtnia  kit  hmL  Ho  OokM 
a  middle  eoone,  ud  eondeauM  Napokoa  to  bo  oipooel  mm  e 
dwertidand.   Hie  King  of  n«DOO  io-«rton  Fkito ;  ottd  tte 
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ON  MTTFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

(NOYEXBEB  1824.) 

This  is  a  book  which  enjoys  a  great  and  increasing  popu- 
larity :  buty  while  it  has  attracted  a  considerable  share  of 
the  public  attention,  it  has  been  little  noticed  by  the  critics. 
Mr.  Mitford  has  almost  succeeded  in  mounting,  unperceived 
by  those  whose  office  it  is  to  watch  such  aspirants,  to  a  high 
place  among  historians.  He  has  taken  a  seat  on  the  dsds 
without  being  challenged  by  a  single  seneschal.  To  oppose 
the  progress  of  his  fame  is  now  almost  a  hopeless  enterprise. 
Had  he  been  reviewed  with  candid  severity,  when  he  had 
published  only  his  first  volume,  his  work  would  either  have 
deserved  its  reputation,  or  would  never  have  obtained  it. 

Then,"  as  Indra  says  of  Eehama,  then  was  the  time  to 
strike."  The  time  was  neglected ;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  Mr.  Mitford,  like  Eehama,  has  laid  his  victorious  hand 
on  the  literary  Amreeta,  and  seems  about  to  taste  the  pre- 
cious elixir  of  immortality.  I  shall  venture  to  emulate  the 
courage  of  the  honest  Glendoveer — 

"When  now 
He  saw  the  Amreeta  in  Kehama's  hand, 
An  impulse  that  defied  all  self-command, 

In  that  extremity, 
Stung  him,  and  he  resolved  to  seize  the  cap, 
And  dare  the  Bajah's  force  in  Seeva's  sight. 
Forward  he  sprang  to  tempt  the  aneqoal  fray." 

Ill  plain  words,  I  shall  offer  a  few  considerations,  which  may 
tend  to  reduce  an  overpraised  writer  to  his  proper  leveL 

The  principal  characteristic  of  this  historian,  the  origin  of 
his  exigences  and  his  defects,  is  a  love  of  singularity.  He 
has  no  notion  of  going  with  a  multitude  to  do  either  good  or 
eviL  An  exploded  opinion,  or  on  unpopular  person,  has  an 
ixrenstibld  charm  for  him.  The  same  pervi^rseness  may  be 
traced  in  his  diction.  His  style  would  never  have  been 
elegant ;  but  it  might  at  least  have  been  manLj  vn^L^^Rscv^-* 
coons;  and  nothing  but  the  moab  ci^sXKvnte 
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possibly  have  made  it  so  bad  as  it  is.  It  is  distingnished 
by  harsh  phrases,  strange  collocations^  occasional  solecisntty 
firequent  obscurity,  and,  above  all,  by  a  peculiar  oddity, 
which  can  no  more  be  described  than  it  can  be  overlooked 
Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Mitford  piques  himself  on  spelling 
better  than  any  of  his  neighbours;  and  this  not  only  in 
ancient  names,  which  he  mangles  in  defiance  both  of  custom 
and  of  reason,  but  in  the  most  ordinary  words  of  the  English 
language.  It  is,  in  itself,  a  matter  perfectly  indijSerent  whether 
we  call  a  foreigner  by  the  name  which  he  bears  in  his  own 
langroage,  or  by  that  which  corresponds  to  it  in  ours;  whether 
we  say  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  or  Lawrence  de  Medici,  Jetn 
Chauvin,  or  John  Calvin.  In  such  cases  established  usage 
is  considered  as  law  by  all  writers  except  Mr.  MitfonL  If 
he  were  always  consistent  with  himself,  he  might  be  excused 
for  sometimes  disagreeing  with  his  neighbours ;  but  he  pro- 
ceeds on  no  principle  but  that  of  being  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Every  child  has  heard  of  LinnsBUs;  therefore  Mr. 
Mitford  calls  him  Linn^:  Bousseau  is  known  all  over  Europe 
as  Jean  Jacques ;  therefore  Mr.  Mitford  bestows  on  hm  the 
strange  appellation  of  John  James. 

Had  Mr.  Mitford  undertaken  a  history  of  any  other  countrr 
than  Greece,  this  propensity  would  have  rendered  his  woii 
useless  and  absurd.  His  occasional  remarks  on  the  a£Pairs  of 
ancient  Rome  and  of  modem  Europe  are  full  of  errors  :  but 
he  writes  of  times  with  respect  to  which  almost  every  other 
writer  has  been  in  the  wrong ;  and,  therefore,  by  resolutelv 
deviating  from  his  predecessors,  he  is  often  in  the  right. 

Almost  all  the  modem  historians  of  Greece  have  shown 
the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  most  obvious  phenomena  ol 
human  nature.  In  their  representations  the  generals  and 
statesmen  of  antiquity  are  absolutely  divested  of  all  individu- 
ality. They  are  personifications ;  they  are  passions,  talents, 
opinions,  virtues,  vices,  but  not  men.  Inconsistency  is  a 
thing  of  which  these  writers  have  no  notion.  That  a  man 
may  have  been  liberal  in  his  youth  and  avaricious  in  his  age, 
cmel  to  one  enemy  and  merciful  to  another,  is  to  them 
utterly  inconceivable.  If  the  facts  be  undeniable,  they  sup- 
pose some  strange  and  deep  design,  in  order  to  explain  what, 
as  every  one  who  has  observed  his  own  mind  knows,  needs 
no  explanation  at  all.  This  is  a  mode  of  writing  very  accept- 
able to  the  multitude  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
make  gods  and  dsemons  out  of  men  very  little  better  or  worse 
than  themselves;  but  it  appears  contemptible  to  all  who 
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have  watched  the  changes  of  human  character — ^to  all  who 
have  obseryed  the  influence  of  time,  of  circumstances,  and  of 
associates,  on  mankind — ^to  all  who  have  seen  a  hero  in  the 
gout,  a  democrat  in  the  church,  a  pedant  in  love,  or  a  philo- 
sopher in  liquor.  This  practice  of  painting  in  nothing  but 
black  and  white  is  unpardonable  even  in  the  drama.  It  is 
the  great  &ult  of  Alfieri ;  and  how  much  it  injures  the  effect 
of  his  compositions  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  will 
compare  his  Bosmunda  with  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Shaks- 
peare.  The  one  is  a  wicked  woman;  the  other  is  a  fiend. 
Her  only  feeling  is  hatred ;  aU  her  words  are  curses.  We 
are  at  once  shocked  and  fittigued  by  the  spectacle  of  such  ra- 
ving cruelty,  excited  by  no  provocation,  repeatedly  chn.ngiTig 
its  object,  and  constant  in  nothing  but  in  its  inextinguishable 
thirst  for  blood. 

In  history  this  error  is  far  more  disgracefuL  Indeed,  there 
is  no  &ult  which  so  completely  ruins  a  narrative  in  the 
opinion  of  a  judicious  reader.  We  know  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  good  and  bad  men  is  so  fiaintly  marked 
as  often  to  elude  the  most  careful  investigation  of  those  who 
have  the  best  opportunities  for  judging.  Public  men,  above 
all,  are  surrounded  with  so  many  temptations  and  difficulties 
that  some  doubt  must  almost  always  hang  over  their  real 
dispositions  and  intentions.  The  lives  of  Pym,  Cromwell, 
Monk,  Clarendon,  Marlborough,  Burnet,  Walpole,  are  well 
known  to  us.  We  are  acquainted  with  their  actions,  their 
speeches,  their  writings ;  we  have  abundance  of  letters  and 
well-authenticated  anecdotes  relating  to  them:  yet  what 
candid  man  will  venture  very  positively  to  say  which  of  them 
were  honest  and  which  of  them  were  dishonest  men.  It 
appears  easier  to  pronounce  decidedly  upon  the  great  cha- 
racters of  antiquity,  not  because  we  have  greater  means  of 
discovering  truth,  but  simply  because  we  have  less  means  of 
detecting  error.  The  modem  historians  of  Greece  have  for- 
gotten this.  Their  heroes  and  villains  are  as  consistent  in 
all  their  sayings  and  doings  as  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the 
deadly  sins  in  an  allegory.  We  should  as  soon  expect  a  good 
action  firom  giant  Slay-good  in  Bimyan  as  fix>m  Dionysius ; 
and  a  crime  of  Epaminondas  would  seem  as  incongruous  as  a 
fauz-pcLs  of  the  grave  and  comely  damsel,  called  Discretion, 
who  answered  the  bell  at  the  door  of  the  house  Beautiful. 

This  error  was  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  later  ancient  writers  h&'v^  V^k^^si^ 
held  by  modem  scholars.  Those  TPreiwi\i  ^^loi^^cksii^  %NSiMst?^ 


ov  MirroBD^s  mmnn  or  oukb. 


iPMd  whli  eonlwifl  ftow  th»  dapb  and 
cf  Thocydtdai  mad  Xe—phna  to  Iht 
tions  of  nutml^  DIodorw,  Ovtiw, 


wUhoiti  cwr  having  handled 
Mdltfana  of  littb  rapabUo 
«kNi  on  an  empire  whieh  eotered  half  the 
KbeHj  thejr  knew  noCUag.   It  wae  to  Ihea  a  great 
— «  eaperiinaMa  eqJojaMit.  Ilieji 


ardentljthanoCheri 
valaee  politieal  Uheity,  heeave  ft  i 
f  nieieiiniii  of  eHiaene;  heeaoee  it  tende  to ] 
Taganee  of  mleia,  aad  the  oormption  of , 
gim  hirth  to  welU 
•ndtee  the  indoetiy  aad  inereaeee  the 
cfeoeiety.   Theee  theorfate  uaagiwd  that  it  | 
«hii«  etemaUy  aad  iatrineicaUy  good, 
Meeringi  wliich  it  generally  prodoeed. 
notaeameaaebiit  aeanend;  an  end  to  be  i 
eoet   Their  fliToorito  heroee  are  thoae  who  have 
far  the  nnm  name  of  ftwdon,  the  proeperity— tho  enniiii 
— tlu*  juciiit^fKim  which  fiwdun  dtfriT««  iu  ralae. 

Then*  U  aiioUivr  n*iiuirkabie  charartprietii:  uf  theae  aiitot^ 
in  which  tlifir  iii«id«*ni  wimhippcri  hart*  caivAdlt 
thptti, — a  9?n<at  fiindnree  fur  gtM^l  •toriee.  Thi* 
UehtMl  fiKU,  dat«^,  ami  chanct«m  are  ni^«*r  m»Mmrf>d  fo  < 
into  coni|H*titiiin  with  a  ft{44*ndi(l  eariait,  <>r  a  r  mam 
pluit.  Th«*  c*ariy  hbtt»riaii»  han*  Irft  oe  BAlaml  end 
drecripla«in«  i»f  tlH*  in^t  •*rrnU  which  th^j  witMMrf,  aad 
the  gn^t  HM-n  with  whom  th«>y  aeeoctat^Nl.  1>l*lira  wv  wmi 
th«*  arcuunt  which  lliitarrh  axid  It«41in  hare  gimi  ct  the 
Mum*  |>i*riiHl,  we  •carrrlj  know  our  c»ld  acquaiataarr  aQia ; 
we  an*  otltTlj  ccmfuundcd  by  the  mi^lodramatir  rtgtt  iii  tht 
aarratiini,  and  tht*  miblime  ciiKC«>mbry  of  thr  cli 

Thcet.*  an*  tk«  principal  crmrt  tiitu  which  tin*  |h 
of  Mr.  Slilf«>nl  have  iallcn ;  and  fmm  must  of  Umt  W  m 
ft^v.    II in  faulu  an*  of  a  ct>m|pk*tt«ly  diffrrvut  cW«rn^4»A. 
It  it  to  be  h«i|iMl  that  tht*  stutlriite  «*f  hieturr  bmv  mem  to 
eaTinl,  liki*  iKiraz  in  Ihrdfn'e  pUr,  br  ewaUowinip  t«o 
flictani;  |>«ii»on«,  ra4*h  of  ahich  may  ecnrv  aa  an  antakag 
the  othtT. 

The  bnt  and  moeX  Vw(uc^aA\  ^MLefWcaViw^ia  wi^  Hk, 
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ford  and  ihoee  who  have  preceded  him  is  in  his  narration. 
Here  the  advantage  lies,  for  the  most  part,  on  his  side.  His 
principle  is  to  follow  the  contemporary  historians,  to  look 
with  doubt  on  all  statements  whidi  are  not  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  them,  and  absolutely  to  reject  all  which  are 
contradicted  by  them.  While  he  retains  the  guidance  of 
some  writer  in  whom  he  can  place  confidence,  he  goes  on 
excellently.  When  he  loses  it,  he  fidls  to  the  level,  or  per- 
haps below  the  level,  of  the  writers  whom  he  so  much  de- 
spises :  he  is  as  absurd  as  they,  and  very  much  duller.  It  is 
really  amusing  to  observe  how  he  proceeds  with  his  narration 
when  he  has  no  better  authority  than  poor  Diodorus.  He  is 
compelled  to  relate  something ;  yet  he  believes  nothing.  He 
accompanies  every  fact  with  a  long  statement  of  objections. 
His  account  of  the  administration  of  Dionysius  is  in  no 
sense  a  history.  It  ought  to  be  entitled — Historic  doubts 
as  to  certain  events,  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  Sicily.'' 

This  scepticism,  however,  like  that  of  some  great  legal 
characters  almost  as  sceptical  as  himself,  vanishes  whenever 
his  political  partialities  interfere.  He  is  a  vehement  admirer 
of  iyranny  and  oligarchy,  and  considers  no  evidence  as  feeble 
which  can  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  those  forms  of 
government.  Democracy  he  hates  with  a  perfect  hatred,  a 
hatred  which,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  appears  only 
in  his  episodes  and  reflections,  but  which,  in  those  parts  where 
he  has  less  reverence  for  his  guides,  and  can  venture  to  take 
his  own  way,  completely  distorts  even  his  narration. 

In  taking  up  these  opinions,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Mitford  was  influenced  by  the  same  love  of  singularity  which 
led  him  to  spell  island  without  an  «,  and  to  place  two  dots 
over  the  last  letter  of  idea.  In  truth,  preceding  historians 
have  erred  so  monstrously  on  the  other  side  that  even  the 
worst  parts  of  Mr.  Ikntford's  book  may  be  usefy  as  a  corrective. 
For  a  young  gentleman  who  talks  much  about  his  country, 
tprannicide,  and  Epaminondas,  this  work,  diluted  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  BoUin  and  Barthelemi,  may  be  a  very 
useM  remedy. 

The  errors  of  both  parties  arise  from  an  ignorance  or  a> 
neglect  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  p<^tical  science. 
The  writers  on  one  side  imagine  popular  government  to  be 
always  a  blessing;  Mr.  Miiford  omits  no  oppoiionity  of 
assuring  us  that  it  is  always  a  curse.  The  ieyct  is,  that  a 
good  government,  like  a  good  coat,  is  that  which  fi.ta'VI^VxA^ 
for  which  it  is  designed.   A  man  w\iO,  tx^ti  vXM^an^  ^^nro^^ 
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kaewkdffi  of  th*  pMpb  «ko  m  tolw  gotwei bj  il» 
M  ttlmidlj  M  a  tailor  wko  ilMNikl  imaiMi  tho  Bilriiai 
Apoaofarthoclolhooof  oahho1oMow>  IWiIim  h  goii 
who  wUiod  to  MO  Fortagoi  o  lopublk,  ond  tho 
wko  TOTile  tho  Vinciaiui  far  Mi  havioig  iMiitaloi 
oppoor  oqaoUy  ridieohNit  to  all  BOB  of  onoo  and  ( 

Thmi  is  tho  beat  gomuMit  whiek  ilooiiM  to 
pooplo  happj,  and  kaowi  how  to  aake  thooi  happj. 
tho  fnrHnatton  nor  tho  knowlodgo  wUl  raSoo  aloMt  aad  il 
k  difleoH  to  flad  thooi  togothor. 

Pttio  doBMWiacyt  aad  pm  doiaooiaoy  aloM^  oatiiAoo  tho 
famer  eoadition  of  thio  gioat  probloBi.   That  tho  gui nam 
8^7  bo  ■olieitom  only.far  tho  iatorMto  of  tho  gutomo^  il  h 
a>BiiifythatthoiBtorwtoof  Ihogotoniori  aadthogoooMi 
■hoold  bo  tho  iamo.   Tbio  oaaaoi  bo  olloa  tho  cm  wh«o 
powor  k  oatmstBd  to  ooo  or  to  a  faw«  Tho  prinkfgad  part  «f 
tho  ooBunonitjr  will  doablleoo  doriro  a  ocrtaia  d^giw  cf  al- 
vaatago  fton  tho  goaoral  proopority  of  tho  olalo ;  b«l  thff 
will  derifo  a  greater  fiom  opproonoa  aad  oaaottott.  TW 
Uag  will  doiire  aa  tnok>o  war  far  hk  glofy,  or  a  pmmbo 
efrfi  far  bk  pkaouiv.   The  aubloo  will  draHud  mamafuikn 
and  lrllm-dMa«&W.    In  pcvportion  m»  the  nambor  of  g^ 
rernor*  u  inrivaMHl  tin*  «*ril  u  «liuiinuihrd.    Thtrr  anp  lr«vr 
U»  contribute*,  and  ni«»n*  t«i  n*c«*in*.  Tlu*  dirklrnd  which  «w4 
can  obtain  of  the  publii*  |ilun«l«*r  br>Ciinic«  Icm  and  Vnm  trmf4- 
in^.    But  tin*  int4*iv«t4  of  tin*  •ubjct-u  and  the  nilrrt 
abftilut«*lT  coincide  till  the  lubjccta  tbrm«*lT«t  hrn^^ 
rulcr«,  that  t«,  till  the  |{«»rcnun«nt  be  rithrr  immrdMt*h 
medtatelT  «lcm«icniticAl. 

But  thiji  iM  n«»t  ••noU|;h.  "  Will  witb«»ut  power.**  na»!  th» 
■aifBAMoua  ra«imtr  ti>  MiW  IWflngtttn,  im  bkechildfM  p^t- 
in^  at  iokliert.**  The  pt^iple  will  alwavt  br  dcainiM  to 
mote  their  own  intervatj;  hut  it  may  be  d^iablad  wWiWr.  a 
anr  communitr,  thej  were  erer  raficientW  edacal«^  nifer- 
stand  them.  Kren  in  tbia  iiilami,  wberr  the  mahit»W-  tetv 
|i»nf;  lievn  better  inf(*nni*i|  than  in  anr  ttther  \mt%  1/  K^ir^f*. 
the  ri|;ht«  of  the  manr  luire  i^neralW  been  aaiirta^  ^ 
tbemaeUi**  by  the  patriotism  «*f  the  few.  Fiv«»  trair.  K-m^  .i 
the  ifTvateet  bleatini^  whii*h  a  (ri«Temaieat  oaa  nmVr  i«  a 
peo|iie»  i«  in  almost  ererr  cuuntry  un|»ipular.  It  w*w  W 
well  doubted,  whether  a  lilieral  policy  with  ffv^pafd  !•> 
e«>inmer\-'ia\  TvlaluH:^  w\«uld  finti  anr  suppift  tt\ym  a 
menl  elected       um\er«a\  %>\fLT%(|^. 
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other  side  of  the  Atkntic  have  leoently  adopted  regxilatioiis 
of  which  the  oonseqnenoes  will,  before  lon^,  show  xia, 

"  How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  oppressed. 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request.** 

The  people  are  to  be  goyemed  for  their  own  good ;  and, 
that  thej  may  be  goremed  for  their  own  good,  they  must  not 
be  govemed  by  their  own  ignorance.  There  are  countries  in 
which  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  establish  popular  goyemment 
as  to  abolish  all  the  restraints  in  a  school,  or  to  untie  all  the 
strait-waistcoats  in  a  madhouse. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  happiest  state  of 
society  is  that  in  which  supreme  power  resides  in  the  whole 
body  of  a  well-informed  people.  This  is  an  imaginary,  per- 
haps an  unattainable,  state  of  things.  Yet,  in  some  measure, 
we  may  approximate  to  it ;  and  he  alone  deserves  the  name? 
of  a  great  statesman,  whose  principle  it  is  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  people  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge, 
and  to  give  them  every  facility  for  obtaining  such  a  degree  of 
knowledge  as  may  render  it  safe  to  trust  them  with  absolute 
power.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  dangerous  to  praise  or  condemn 
constitutions  in  the  abstract ;  since,  from  the  despotism  of  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  democracy  of  Washington,  there  is  scarcely 
a  form  of  government  which  might  not,  at  least  in  some  hypo- 
thetical case,  be  the  best  possible. 

If,  however,  there  be  any  form  of  government  which  in  all 
ages  and  all  nations  has  always  been,  and  must  always  be, 
pernicious,  it  is  certainly  that  which  Mr.  Mitford,  on  his 
usual  principle  of  being  wiser  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
has  taJcen  under  his  especial  patronage — pure  oligarchy. 
This  is  closely,  and  indeed  inseparably,  connected  with  an- 
other of  his  eccentric  tastes,  a  marked  partiality  for  Lace- 
dsemon,  and  a  dislike  of  Athens.  Mr.  Mitford's  book  has,  I 
suspect,  rendered  these  sentiments  in  some  degree  popular ; 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  examine  them  at  some  length. 

The  shades  in  the  Athenian  character  strike  the  eye  more 
rapidly  than  those  in  the  Lacedaemonian :  not  because  they 
are  darker,  but  because  they  are  on  a  brighter  ground.  The 
law  of  ostracism  is  an  instance  of  this.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  odious  than  the  practice  of  punishing  a  citizen,^ 
simply  and  professedly,  for  his  eminence ; — and  nothing  in 
the  institutions  of  Athens  is  more  frequently  or  more  justly - 
censured.  Lacedsemon  was  free  from  this.  And  why?  La-^ 
cedsemon  did  not  need  it.  Oligarchy  is  an  ostracism  of  itself^ 
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— «in  itntnu'iNiii  Hot  •■fruAioiuil.  Imt  |4»niuiiii-iit,  -  n^t  Jub^'^rt 
huf  •'•■naiit.     IliT  InwH  |in'Vi'fit«»«l  X\u*  •l«'%'flo|itni'i.!  s&^.".. 
iii*it«'.fl  i>f  ;i!t.i<*kiii<^  itn  iii.itMriT^.  Thi'v  ili.l  u- •  •       i  ^  ■ 
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exercise,  it  ezpoees  itself  to  no  accident;  it  is  seized  with  an 
hjpochondriac  alarm  at  every  new  sensation ;  it  trembles  at 
every  breath ;  it  lets  blood  for  every  inflammation :  and  thus, 
without  ever  enjoying  a  day  of  health  or  pleasure,  drags  oil 
its  existence  to  a  doting  and  debilitated  old  age. 

The  Spartans  purchased  for  their  government  a  prolonga- 
tion of  its  existence  by  the  sacrifice  of  happiness  at  home 
and  dignity  abroad.  They  cringed  to  the  powerful;  they 
trampled  on  the  weak ;  they  massacred  their  Helots ;  they 
betrayed  their  allies ;  they  contrived  to  be  a  day  too  late 
for  the  battle  of  Marathon;  they  attempted  to  avoid  the 
battle  of  Salamis;  they  suffered  the  Athenians,  to  whom 
they  owed  their  lives  and  liberties,  to  be  a  second  time 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  Persians,  that  they  might 
finish  their  own  fortifications  on  the  Isthmus ;  they  attempted 
to  take  advantage  of  the  distress  to  which  exertions  in 
their  cause  had  reduced  their  preservers,  in  order  to  make 
them  their  slaves;  they  strove  to  prevent  those  who  had 
abandoned  their  waUs  to  defend  them,  from  rebuilding 
them  to  defend  themselves;  they  commenced  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  in  violation  of  their  engagements  with  Athens ; 
fhey  abandoned  it  in  violation  of  their  engagements  with 
their  aUies ;  they  gave  up  to  the  sword  whole  cities  which 
had  placed  themselves  under  their  protection ;  they  bartered, 
for  advantages  confined  to  themselves,  the  interest,  the  free- 
dom, and  the  lives  of  those  who  had  served  them  most  fiEtith- 
fully ;  they  took  with  equal  complacency,  and  equal  infiuny, 
the  stripes  of  Elis  and  the  bribes  of  Persia ;  they  never  showed 
either  resentment  or  gratitude ;  they  abstained  from  no  in- 
jury ;  and  they  revenged  none.  Above  all,  they  looked  on  a 
citizen  who  served  them  well  as  their  deadliest  enemy.  These 
are  the  arts  which  protract  the  existence  of  governments. 

Nor  were  the  domestic  institutions  of  Lacediemon  less 
hatefrd  or  less  contemptible  than  her  foreign  policy.  A  per- 
petual interference  with  every  part  of  the  system  of  htmian 
life,  a  constant  struggle  against  nature  and  reason,  charac- 
terised all  her  laws.  To  violate  even  prejudices  which  have 
taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  a  people  is  scarcely  expedient ; 
to  think  of  extirpating  natural  appetites  and  passions  is 
frantic :  the  external  symptoms  may  be  occasionally  repressed ; 
but  the  feeling  still  exists,  and,  debarred  firom  its  natural 
objects,  preys  on  the  disordered  mind  and  body  of  its  victinu 
Thus  it  is  in  convents — thus  it  is  among  vaci^^^  wioaf— 
it  WBB  amoDg  the  LacedsomonianB.  "Hiencfe  %so»  ^Ooa^*  TasAr- 
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ihey  were  to  sing.  Freedom  produced  excellence.  Thus 
philosophy  took  its  origin.  Thus  were  produced  those  models 
of  poetry,  of  oratory,  and  of  the  arts,  which  scarcely  fall 
short  of  the  standard  of  ideal  excellence.  Nothing  is  more 
conducive  to  happiness  than  the  free  exercise  of  the  mind  in 
pursuits  congenial  to  it.  This  happiness,  assuredly,  was  en- 
joyed fiEir  more  at  Athens  than  at  Sparia.  The  Athenians  are 
acknowledged  even  by  their  enemies  to  have  been  distin- 
guished, in  private  life,  by  their  courteous  and  amiable  de- 
meanour. Their  levity,  at  least,  was  better  than  Spartan 
sullenness,  and  their  impertinence,  than  Spartan  insolence. 
Even  in  courage  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  were  in- 
ferior to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  great  Athenian  historian 
has  reported  a  remarkable  observation  of  the  great  Athenian 
minister.  Pericles  maintained  that  his  countrymen,  without 
submitting  to  the  hardships  of  a  Spartan  education,  rivalled 
all  the  achievements  of  Spartan  valour,  and  that  therefore 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  which  they  enjoyed  wore  to  be 
considered  as  so  much  clear  gain.  The  infantry  of  Athens 
was  certainly  not  equal  to  that  of  Lacedsemon ;  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  caused  merely  by  want  of  practice :  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Athenians  was  diverted  from  the  discipline  of  the 
phalanx  to  that  of  the  trireme.  The  Lacedaemonians,  in  spite 
of  all  their  boasted  valour,  were,  from  the  same  cause,  timid 
and  disorderly  in  naval  action. 

But  we  are  told  that  crimes  of  great  enormity  were  per- 
petrated by  the  Athenian  Govemmeijt,  and  the  democracies 
under  its  protection.  It  is  true  that  Athens  too  often  acted 
up  to  the  ftdl  extent  of  the  laws  of  war,  in  an  age  when  those 
laws  had  not  been  mitigated  by  causes  which  have  operated 
in  later  times.  This  accusation  is,  in  fact,  common  to  Athens, 
to  Lacedsemon,  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and  to  all  states 
similarly  situated.  Where  communities  are  very  large,  the 
heavier  evils  of  war  are  felt  but  by  few.  The  plough-boy 
sings,  the  spinning-wheel  tumB  round,  the  wedding-day  is 
fixed,  whether  the  last  battle  were  lost  or  won.  In  little 
states  it  cannot  be  thus ;  every  man  feels  in  his  own  property 
and  person  the  effect  of  a  war.  Every  man  is  a  soldier,  and 
a  soldier  fighting  for  his  nearest  interests.  His  own  trees 
have  been  cut  down — ^his  own  com  has  been  burnt — his  own 
hoose  has  been  pillaged — ^his  own  relations  have  been  killed* 
How  can  he  entertain  towards  the  enemies  of  his  country  the 
same  feelings  with  one  who  has  suffered  nothing  from  iliem, 
except  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  small  sum  to  the  taxes  ^his^ 
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of  &ction  in  that  age  sprang  from  a  cause  which  has  always 
been  fertile  in  every  political  and  moral  evil,  domestic 
slavery. 

The  effect  of  slavery  is  completely  to  dissolve  the  connec- 
tion which  naturally  exists  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  free  citizens.  The  rich  spend  their  wealth  in  pur- 
chasing and  maintaining  slaves.  There  is  no  demand  for  the 
labour  of  the  poor ;  the  £a.ble  of  Menenius  ceases  to  be  appli- 
cable ;  the  beUy  communicates  no  nutriment  to  the  members ; 
there  is  an  alrophy  in  the  body  politic.  The  two  parties, 
therefore,  proceed  to  extremities  utterly  unknown  in  countriea 
where  they  have  mutually  need  of  each  other.  In  Bome  the 
oligarchy  was  too  powerful  to  be  subverted  by  force ;  and 
neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  popular  assemblies,  thoiigh  con- 
stitutionally omnipotent,  could  maintain  a  successful  contest, 
against  men  who  possessed  the  whole  property  of  the  state. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  measures  tending  to  unsettle  the 
whole  frame  of  society,  and  to  take  away  every  motive  of 
industry ;  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  the  agrarian  laws — pro- 
positions absurdly  condemned  by  men  who  do  not  consider 
the  circumstances  from  which  they  sprung.  They  were  the 
desperate  remedies  of  a  desperate  disease.  In  Greece  the 
oligarchical  interest  was  not  in  general  so  deeply  rooted  as 
at  Bome.  The  multitude,  therefore,  often  redressed  by  forced 
grievances  which,  at  Bome,  were  commonly  attacked  under 
the  forms  of  the  constitution.  They  drove  out  or  massacred, 
the  rich,  and  divided  their  property.  If  the  superior  union, 
or  military  skill  of  the  rich  rendered  them  victorious,  thej 
took  measures  equally  violent,  disarmed  all  in  whom  they 
could  not  confide,  often  slaughtered  great  numbers,  and 
occasionally  expelled  the  whole  commonalty  from  the  city, 
and  remained,  with  their  slaves,  the  sole  inhabitants. 

From  such  calamities  Athens  and  Lacedsemon  alone  were 
almost  completely  fr^.  At  Athens  the  purses  of  the  rich 
were  laid  under  regular  contribution  for  ihe  support  of  the 
poor ;  and  this,  rightly  considered,  was  as  much  a  favour  to 
the  givers  as  to  the  receivers,  since  no  other  measure  could 
possibly  have  saved  their  houses  from  pillage  and  their  per- 
sons from  violence.  It  is  sing^ilar  that  Mr.  Mitford  should 
perpetually  reprobate  a  policy  which  was  the  best  that  could 
be  pursued  in  such  a  state  of  things,  and  which  alone  saved 
Athens  from  the  fiightfrd  outrages  which  were  perpetrated  at 
Corcyra. 

Lacedsemon,  cursed  with  a  system  ot  %\B.^erj  xasst^  ^i»as5POA 
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than  has  ever  existed  in  any  other  conntrj,  avoided  this  eril 
by  almost  totally  annihilating  private  property.  LycuiguB 
began  by  an  agrarian  law.  He  abolished  all  professions  ex- 
cept that  of  arms ;  he  made  the  whole  of  his  community  a 
■standing  army,  every  member  of  which  had  a  common  right 
to  the  services  of  a  crowd  of  miserable  bondmen ;  he  secnred 
the  state  fix)m  sedition  at  the  expense  of  the  Helots.  Of  all 
the  parts  of  his  system  this  is  the  most  creditable  to  his  head, 
and  the  most  disgraceful  to  his  heart. 

These  considerations,  and  many  others  of  equal  importauce, 
Mr.  Mitford  has  neglected ;  but  he  has  yet  a  heavier  charge 
to  answer.    He  has  made  not  only  illogical  inferences,  but 
false  statements.   While  he  never  states,  without  qualifica- 
tions and  objections,  the  charges  which  the  earliest  and  best 
historians  have  brought  against  his  fiivourite  tyrants,  Pisis- 
tratus,  Hippias,  and  Grelon,  he  transcribes,  without  any 
.hesitation,  the  grossest  abuse  of  the  least  authoritative  writers 
.•against  every  democracy  and  every  demagogne.    Such  an 
^accusation  should  not  be  made  without  being  supported  ;  and 
I.  will  therefore  select  one  out  of  many  passages  which  will 
.^fully  substantiate  the  charge,  and  convict  Mr.  Mitford  of 
wilfiil  misrepresentation,  or  of  negligence  scarcely  less  cul- 
pable. Mr.  Mitford  is  speaking  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  that 
-  ever  lived,  Demosthenes,  and  comparing  him  with  his  rival, 
^sehines.    Let  him  speak  for  himself. 

^'In  earliest  youth  Demosthenes  earned  an  opprobrious 
nickname  by  the  eflFeminacy  of  his  dress  and  manner."  Does 
Mr.  Mitford  know  that  Demosthenes  denied  this  charge,  and 
explained  the  nickname  in  a  perfectly  different  manner?* 
And,  if  he  knew  it,  should  he  not  have  stated  it  ?  He  pro- 
iceeds  thus : — "  On  emerging  from  minority,  by  the  Athenian 
law,  at  five-and-twenty,  he  earned  another  opprobrious  nick- 
name by  a  prosecution  of  his  guardians,  which  was  considered 
.  as  a  dishonomuble  attempt  to  extort  money  from  them."  In 
"  the  first  place,  Demosthenes  was  not  five-and-twenty  years  of 
vage.  Mr.  Mitford  might  have  learned,  from  so  common  a 
Ibook  as  the  Archeeologia  of  Archbishop  Potter,  that  at  twenty 
Athenian  citizens  were  freed  from  the  control  of  their  guar- 
dians, and  began  to  manage  their  own  property.  The  very 
speech  of  Demosthenes  against  his  guardians  proves  most 
satisfactorily  that  he  wus  under  twenty.  In  his  speech 
against  Midias,  he  says  that  when  he  undertook  that  pro- 

*  See  the  speech  of  .Machines  against  Timarchui. 
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secation  he  was  quite  *  a  boy.  His  youth  might,  therefore, 
excuse  the  step,  even  if  it  had  been  considered,  as  Mr. 
Mitford  says,  a  dishonourable  attempt  to  extort  money.  But 
who  considered  it  as  such?  Not  the  judges,  who  condemned 
the  guardians.  The  Athenian  courts  of  justice  were  not  the 
purest  in  the  world;  but  their  decisions  were  at  least  as 
likely  to  be  just  as  the  abuse  of  a  deadly  enemy.  Mr. 
Mitford  refers  for  confirmation  of  his  statement  to  iBschines 
and  Plutarch,  ^schines  by  no  means  bears  him  out;  and 
Plutarch  directly  contradicts  him.  "Not  long  after,"  says 
Mr.  Mitford,  "he  took  blows  publicly  in  the  theater"  (I 
preserve  the  orthography,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  this  his- 
torian) "fix)m  a  petulant  youth  of  rank,  named  Meidias." 
Here  are  two  disgraceful  mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
long  after;  eight  years  at  the  very  least,  probably  much 
more.  In  the  next  place,  the  petulant  youth,  of  whom  Mr. 
Mitford  speaks,  was  fifty  years  old.t  Beally  Mr.  Mitford 
has  less  reason  to  censure  the  carelessness  of  his  predecessors 
than  to  reform  his  own.  After  this  monstrous  inaccuracy, 
with  regard  to  fiix^ts,  we  may  be  able  to  judge  what  degree  of 
credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the  vague  abuse  of  such  a  writer. 
"  The  cowardice  of  Demosthenes  in  the  field  afterwards  be- 
came notorious."  Demosthenes  was  a  civil  character;  war 
was  not  his  business.  In  his  time  the  division  between 
military  and  political  offices  was  beginning  to  be  strongly 
marked ;  yet  the  recollection  of  the  days  when  every  citizen 
was  a  soldier  was  still  recent.  In  such  states  of  society  a 
certain  degree  of  disrepute  always  attaches  to  sedentary 
men ;  but  that  any  leader  of  the  Athenian  democracy  could 
have  been,  as  Mr.  Mitford  says  of  Demosthenes,  a  few  lines 
before,  remarkable  for  "  an  extraordinary  deficiency  of  per- 
sonal courage,"  is  absolutely  impossible.  What  mercenary 
warrior  of  the  time  exposed  his  life  to  greater  or  more  con- 
stant perils  P  Was  there  a  single  soldier  at  Ch£Bronea  who 
had  more  cause  to  tremble  for  his  safety  than  the  orator, 
who,  in  case  of  defeat,  could  scarcely  hope  for  mercy  from 
the  people  whom  he  had  misled  or  the  prince  whom  he  had 
opposed?  Were  not  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  popular 
fbeling  enough  to  deter  any  coward  fix)m  engaging  in  poli- 
tical conflicts  ?  Isocrates,  whom  Mr.  Mitford  extols,  because 
he  constantly  employed  all  the  flowers  of  his  school-boy  rhe- 

*  Mfipatti\XM¥  thf  KOfu^.  will  haye,  moreorer,  the  pleasure  of  be- 

t  WhoeTer  will  read  the  speech  of  oomiiig  acquainted  with  one  of  the  finest 

Demosthenes  against  Midias  will  find  compositions  in  the  world. 

the  statements  in  the  text  confirmed,  and 
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kftve  not  the  means  of  comparing  hia  statements  with,  the 
Ooriginal  authorities,  of  his  extreme  partiality  and  careless- 
ness. Indeed,  whenever  this  historian  mentions  Demosthenes, 
he  violates  aU  the  laws  of  candour  and  even  of  decency;  he 
weighs  no  authorities ;  he  makes  no  allowances ;  he  forgets 
the  best  authenticated  &ct8  in  the  history  of  the  times,  and 
the  most  generally  recognized  principles  of  human  nature. 
The  opposition  of  the  great  orator  to  the  policy  of  Philip  he 
represents  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  deliberate  villainy. 
I  hold  almost  the  same  opinion  with  Mr.  Mitford  respecting 
the  character  and  the  views  of  that  great  and  accomplished 
prince.  But  am  I,  therefore,  to  pronounce  Demosthenes  pro- 
fligate and  insincere  P  Surely  not.  Do  we  not  perpetiuilly 
see  men  of  the  greatest  talents  and  the  purest  intentions 
misled  by  national  or  fikctious  prejudices  P  The  most  re- 
spectable people  in  England  were,  little  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  in  the  habit  of  uttering  the  bitterest  abuse  against 
Washington  and  FranMin.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted 
that  men  should  err  so  grossly  in  their  estimate  of  character. 
But  no  person  who  knows  anything  of  human  nature  wiU 
impute  such  errors  to  depravity. 

Mr.  Mitford  is  not  more  consistent  with  himself  than  with 
reason.  Though  he  is  the  advocate  of  all  oligarchies,  he  is 
also  a  warm  admirer  of  all  kings,  and  of  all  citizens  who 
raised  themselves  to  that  species  of  sovereignty  which  the 
Greeks  denominated  tyranny.  If  monarchy,  as  Mr.  Mitford 
holds,  be  in  itself  a  blessing,  democracy  must  be  a  better 
form  of  government  than  aristocracy,  which  is  always  op- 
posed to  the  supremacy,  and  even  to  the  eminence,  of  indi- 
viduals. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  one  step  that  separates 
the  demagogue  and  the  sovereign. 

If  this  article  had  not  extended  itself  to  so  great  a  length, 
I  should  offer  a  few  observations  on  some  other  peculiarities 
of  this  writer, — his  general  preference  of  the  Barbarians  to 
the  Greeks, — ^his  predilection  for  Persians,  Carthaginians, 
Thracians,  for  all  nations,  in  short ,  except  that  great  and 
enlightened  nation  of  which  he  is  the  historian.  But  I  will 
confine  myself  to  a  single  topic. 

Mr.  Mitford  has  remarked,  with  truth  and  spirit,  that 
«any  history  perfectly  written,  but  especially  a  G^ian 
history  perfectly  written,  should  be  a  political  iostitute  for 
aU  nations."  It  has  not  occurred  to  him  that  a  Greciaa 
histozy,  perfidctly  written,  should  also  a.  coxu^s^Vi^  ic^^^^si^ 
of  the  rise  and  progiesa  of  poetry,  ]phSlioao\^^ 
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Here  his  work  is  exiremelj  deficient.  Indeed,  thoagih  it  mtj 
seem  a  strange  thingto  say  of  a  gentleman  who  has  published 
so  many  quartos,  Mr.  MitTord  seems  to  entertain  a  feeling, 
bordering  on  contempt,  for  literary  and  speculative  pursoitB. 
The  talents  of  action  almost  exclusiyely  attract  his  notice ; 
and  he  talks  with  very  complacent  disdain  of  ^^ihe  idle 
learned.'*  Homer,  indeed,  he  admires ;  but,  principally,  I 
am  afraid,  because  he  is  convinced  that  Homer  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  He  could  not  avoid  speaking  of  Socrates ; 
but  he  has  been  far  more  solicitous  to  trace  his  death  to 
political  causes,  and  to  deduce  from  it  consequences  un- 
favourable to  Athens,  and  to  popular  governments,  than  to 
throw  light  on  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the  wonderful 
man, 

"  From  whose  month  issued  forth 
Melliflnous  streams  that  watered  all  the  school  i 
Of  Academics,  old  and  new,  with  those 
Snmamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe." 

He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Demosthenes  was  a  great 
orator ;  he  represents  him  sometimes  as  an  aspiring  dema- 
gogue, sometimes  as  an  adroit  negotiator,  and  always  as  a 
great  rogue.  But  that  in  which  the  Athenian  excelled  all 
men  of  all  ages,  that  irresistible  eloquence,  which  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  stirs  our  blood,  and 
brings  tears  into  our  eyes,  he  passes  by  with  a  few  phrases  ot 
common-place  commendation.  The  origin  of  the  drama,  the 
doctrines  of  the  sophists,  the  course  of  Athenian  education, 
the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  whole  domestic  system 
of  the  Greeks,  he  has  almost  completely  neglected.  Yet 
these  things  will  appear,  to  a  reflecting  man,  scarcely  less 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  taking  of  Sphacteria  or  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  targeteers  of  Iphicrates. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  deficiency  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Mitford.  Most  people  seem  to  imagine  that  a  detail  of  public 
occurrences — the  operations  of  sieges — the  changes  of  admi- 
nistrations— the  treaties — the  conspiracies — ^the  rebellions — 
is  a  complete  history.  Differences  of  definition  are  logically 
unimportant ;  but  practically  they  sometimes  produce  the  most 
momentous  effects.  Thus  it  has  been  in  the  present  case. 
Historians  have,  almost  without  exception,  confined  them- 
selves to  the  public  transactions  of  states,  and  have  left  to 
the  negligent  administration  of  writers  of  fiction  a  province 
at  least  equally  extensive  and  valuable. 
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All  wise  statesmen  have  agreed  to  consider  the  prosperity 
or  adversity  of  nations  as  made  up  of  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  individuals,  and  to  reject  as  chimerical  all  notions  of  a 
public  interest  of  the  community,  distinct  fix)m  the  interest 
of  the  component  parts.  It  is  tiierefore  strange  that  those 
whose  office  it  is  to  supply  statesmen  with  examples  and 
warnings  should  omit,  as  too  mean  for  the  dignity  of  history, 
circumstances  which  exert  the  most  extensive  influence  on 
the  state  of  society.  In  general,  the  under  current  of  human 
life  flows  steadily  on,  unruffled  by  the  storms  which  agitate 
the  surface.  The  happiness  of  the  many  commonly  depends 
on  causes  independent  of  victories  or  defeats,  of  revolutions 
or  restorations, — causes  which  can  be  regulated  by  no  laws, 
and  which  are  recorded  in  no  archives.  These  causes  are 
the  things  which  it  is  of  main  importance  to  us  to  know,  not 
how  the  Lacedsemonian  phalanx  was  broken  at  Leuctra — ^not 
whether  Alexander  died  of  poison  or  by  disease.  History, 
without  these,  is  a  shell  without  a  kernel ;  and  such  is  almost 
all  the  history  which  is  extant  in  the  world.  Paltry  skir- 
mishes and  plots  are  reported  with  absurd  and  useless  mi- 
nuteness ;  but  improvements  the  most  essential  to  the  comfort 
of  human  life  extend  themselves  over  the  world,  and  introduce 
themselves  into  every  cottage,  before  any  annalist  can  con- 
descend, from  the  ^gnity  of  writing  about  generals  and 
ambassadors,  to  take  the  least  notice  of  them.  Thus  the 
progress  of  the  most  salutary  inventions  and  discoveries  is 
buried  in  impenetrable  mystery ;  mankind  are  deprived  of  a 
most  useM  species  of  knowledge,  and  their  benefactors  of 
their  honest  fieune.  In  the  meantime  every  child  knows  by 
heart  the  dates  and  adventures  of  a  long  line  of  barbarian 
kings.  The  history  of  nations,  in  the  sense  in  which  luse  the 
word,  is  often  best  studied  in  works  not  professedly  historical. 
Thucydides,  as  fiEir  as  he  goes,  is  an  excellent  writer ;  yet  he 
affords  us  &r  less  knowledge  of  the  most  important  particulars 
relating  to  Athens  than  Plato  or  Aristophanes.  The  little 
treatise  of  Xenophon  on  Domestic  Economy  contains  more 
historical  information  than  all  the  seven  books  of  his  Hellenics. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Satires  of  Horace,  of  the  Letters 
of  Cicero,  of  the  novels  of  Le  Sage,  of  the  memoirs  of  Mar- 
monteL  Many  others  might  be  mentioned ;  but  these  suf- 
ficiently illustrate  my  meaning. 

I  would  hope  that  there  may  yet  appear  a  writer  who  may 
despise  the  present  narrow  limits,  and  xv^goXs^  ^ 

historf  over  every  part  of  her  natuicl  dLOi&Bkcu  ^9a$s^^^^ 
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manifested  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  in  the  field  of  battle,  in 
the  schools  of  philosophy.  Bnt  these  are  not  her  glory. 
Wherever  literature  consoles  sorrow,  or  assuages  pain, — 
wherever  it  brings  gladness  to  eyes  which  fiiil  with  wakeftd- 
ness  and  tears,  and  ache  for  the  dark  house  and  the  long 
sleep, — ^there  is  exhibited,  in  its  noblest  form,  the  immortal 
influence  of  Athens. 

The  dervise,  in  the  Arabian  tale,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon 
to  his  comrade  the  camels  with  their  load  of  jewels  and  gold, 
while  he  retained  the  casket  of  that  mysterious  juice  which 
enabled  him  to  behold  at  one  glance  all  the  hidden  riches  of 
the  imiverse.  Surely  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no 
external  advantage  is  to  be  compared  with  that  purification 
of  the  intellectual  eye  which  gives  us  to  contemplate  the 
infinite  wealth  of  the  mental  world,  all  the  hoarded  treasures 
of  its  primeval  dynasties,  all  the  shapeless  ore  of  its  yet  un- 
explored mines.  This  is  the  gift  of  Athens  to  man.  Her 
freedom  and  her  power  have  for  more  than  twenty  centuries 
been  annihilated;  her  people  have  degenerated  into  timid 
slaves;  her  lang^uage  into  a  barbarous  jargon;  her  temples 
have  been  given  up  to  the  successive  depredations  of  Bomans, 
Turks,  and  Scotchmen ;  but  her  intellectual  empire  is  im- 
perishable. And  when  those  who  have  rivalled  her  greatness 
shall  have  shared  her  fate ;  when  civilisation  and  knowledge 
shall  have  fixed  their  abode  in  distant  continents ;  when  the 
sceptre  shall  have  passed  away  firom  England;  when,  per- 
haps, travellers  fix)m  distant  regions  shall  in  vain  labour 
to  decipher  on  some  mouldering  pedestal  the  name  of  our 
proud^  chief ;  shall  hear  savage  hymns  chaunted  to  some 
misshapen  idol  over  the  ruined  dome  of  our  proudest  temple ; 
and  shall  see  a  single  naked  fisherman  wash  his  nets  in  the 
river  of  the  ten  thousand  masts ; — ^her  influence  and  her 
glory  will  still  survive, — firesh  in  eternal  youth,  exempt  firom 
mutability  and  decay,  immortal  as  the  intellectual  principle 
from  which  they  derived  their  origin,  and  over  which  they 
exercise  their  control. 
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